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THE  DEFENCE. 

First  Day — Ottoher  S. 

This  day  the  House  reoassembled,   porfuant  to  ad- 

journmeDt/   The  peers  began  to  lake  tbeir  places  soon 

after  rrine  o'clock,  aod  ai  about  seven  minutes  before 

tea  the  Lord-Chancetlor  entered,  and  seated  himfelf  on 

the  woolsack. 

Prayers  were  then  read,  and  the  Hoase  called  over* 
Apologies  were  made  for  the  non-attendance  of  several 
pieers,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  or  other  causes. 
Among  those  absent  were  Lord  SheffieM,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. Lords  Gambler,  Harewood",  and  Hillsborough, 
did  not  aaawer  on  the  caH. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  before  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  day,  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  transaction  which  had  beien  marde  the 
subject: of. conT^rsati'on  previously  to  the  adjournment. 
He  alluded  to  what  had  passed  respecting  a  letter 
written  by  M.  Marrietti,  of  Milan,  to  his  son  in  this 
country,  with  reference  to  the  alien  bill.  In  conse- 
qoence  of  what  was  stated  in*  that  letter*  he  had  felt 
it  to  be  bis  duty  to  write  to  Colonel  Browne  for  an 
explanation  of  his  coodoct^  Having  received  his  an- 
swer,  he  would,  with  their  lordships'  permission,  lay  on 
t\ie  table  the  correspondence  which  hud  passed  on  the 
subject,  and  be  was  persuaded  that  the  explanation 
would  be  fouQii  perfectly  satisfactory.  [Here  some 
peers  expressed  a^  wish  to  hear  the  correspondence 
read.}  He  had  no  objecCfon  to-  state  the  contents  of 
the  papers.  [The  noble  Lord  then  read  several  extracts.] 

D^riiff.]  • 


tie  trusted  tbor,  ^h^if  iheW  paj[)erj>  weW  examined,  he 
would  be  fonnd  fully  acquitted  of  the  charge  which 
bad  been  made  against  him.  It  had  been  bis  wish  to 
fulfil  ttte  instructions  he  bad  received ;  but  he  hoped  he 
should  never  act  inconsistent  with  juaiice* 

The  Earl  (j/'Life/poo/,Miaving  faid  the  letters  on,  the 
table^  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  bein^ 
printed,  if  such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Houses 
If  any  further  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  any  of  their  lordships,  it  would  still  be  open 
to  inquiry.  It  was  Colouel  Browne's  wish  that  it 
should  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  he  was  therefore 
most  desirous  that  the  fullest  explanation  should  be  given. 
Lord  Holland  thougiit  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
though  it  should  be  perfectly  true  that  the  alren  bill 
had  never  been  mentioned  by  name  to  M.  Marietti, 
that  fact  would  be  tki  answer  to  the  geneial  objections 
which  existed  tp  (he  alien  bill  on  account  of  ixa  nature^ 
and  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  tiiis.  iaqui'ry.  On  tJie. 
contrary,  what  had  passed  served  to  confirm  the  appre^ 
hensions  entertained  of  its  effect,  for  the  corresponv 
deace  showed  that  that  bril  wfis  looked  to  with  alarm. 
He  must  also  declare  that  the  ^latement  which  tbc^ 
noble  earl  had  made  was  not  convincing  to  his  mind  ; 
nor  could  any  ex-por/r  statement  be  convincing  to  tfaeir 
lordships.  OF  Colonel  Browne  he  knew  nothing ;  but 
the  noble  lord  had  concluded  with  expressing  his  wiU 
lingness  to  afford  further  explanations  from  that  gen* 
tleman^  if  any  doobt  should  remain^  For  his  oirn^pan 
he  mast  say,  that  in  his  mind  unsatisfactory  explanattofi 
could  be  given  without  a  full  investigation  of  all  that 
had  passea  by  the  examination  of  the  parlies.  Layio^ 
the  papers  on  the  table  was  not  sufficient  for  this  pcrr^ 
pose.  The  alien  act,  it  was  said,  had  not  been  men^ 
tioned  ;  but  their  lordships  must  be  aware  that  it  waa 
very  possible  to  convey  to  men^s  minds^  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  penalty  of  that  act  without  naming  it,  and 
It  could  not  escape  their  observation  that  it  was  adniit* 
ted  there  had  beep  a  conversation-  between  a  clerk  and 
Colonel  Browne  relative  to  M.  Marrietti.  If,  therefore, 
it  was  wished  that  the  suspicion  should  be  effectually 
dpne  away,  there  must  be  a  farther  ipvestigatioii.  He 
would,  tbeiefore,  reserve  to  himself  the  right  ^f  wgnhi 
calling  their  lordships  attention  to  thia  subject  when  tb^ 
printed  papers  should  be  on  the  table. 


/fhc  Earl  qf  iMiderdaU  raggtit^d,  that,  before  Mjr . 
farther  proceeding  coold  with  propriety  take  place,  it, 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  letter  which  M.  Marriet|i 
had  written  to  his  sod.  That  Letter,  be  supposed,.  coaI4 
he  easily  obtained  ;  and  it  appeared  to  bim  indispensa^ 
ble;  if  a  foundation  was  to  be  iaid  for  future  tnveati* 
gatioD.  This  first  step,  be  thought,  would  be  but  jus* 
tice  to.  Colonel  Browne^  as  well  as  to  the  parties  in  ibe 
present  caae...  If,  therefore,  any  inquiry  was  in  tended - 
to  be  instituted,  be  hoped  means  would  be  taken  to 
obtain  thai  letter* 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed^  of  wbicb  the, 
following  is  a  copy. 

No.  1. 
LZTxea  raoM  me.  mahribtti  the  ELOEa,  to  his  \q}H  ik  lqndpk* 

Milan,  Stpl.  16. 

Dearest  Sou, — I  have  received  and  reai\  your  leiiirr  of  ihe  3i^  iust* 

Relatively  to  ihe  threats  conveyetl  to  n>e  by  Mr.  Browne,  t  nujsl  re- 

peat  to  you  once  more  the  same  observations  T  then  made — •hat  it  is 

elcpedlent  to  cut  short  with  (lie  i^reaC  Oagliar  corto  coi  grande). 

Ther  are  alwajrs  in  the  right     You  have  taken  up  ihe  maiter  with 

mucb  heat ;  in  the  main  you  are  rigi)t,  I  feel  that  you  are  so,  but  yo«l 

have  tarried  it  too  far.     It  U  true  that  Brovt'ne  \\'^%  eNprrssly  and  r«* 

peatedly  insisted  with  Mr.  Alt)ertonio  that  he  should  make  known  lo 

jrod  the  dissatisfactfon  in  (hat  quarter  towards  you,  and  the  danger  of 

the  Alien  Bill  which  you  were  going  to  encounter.     But,  neverthc le&s« 

iol(ow  the  judgment  of  your  father,  uiio  knows  by  e.x{M;rirnce  v^hatiii 

iDost  expedient,  and  for  the  best,  in  similar  cases.     Abandon  tiie  ob^ 

jecl,  and  atlow  the  controversy  thus  to  terminate,  since,  \y\  persons  of 

mean  eondilion  or  inferior  rank,  as  you  and  I  arc,  it  is  sufuciently  well 

%«rnfitnated  by  wliat  Itas  been  already  done.    Tl;is  instant  a  courier  has 

iMTived  yniih  tetters  of  the  5lh,  and  by  the  paragraph  relative  to  Mitaa 

vou  may  see  bow  completely  what  Browne  said  here  has  been  vertlicfL 

Vou  treated  and  spoke  with  the  person  alluded  to,  believing  him  ouitc 

a'diffiTeni  character.     I  will  speak  with  Peter  at  his  return,  as  1  navt 

U>*d'ay  spoken  with  Sperati ;  but  whatever  happens,  what  you  said  15 

ri|^rt;  that  you,  Pet^,  and  Sperati,  are  well  known,  for  persons  of 

sense  and  character,  and  very  diflferent  from  tJiat  good  Inr-nathiiig 

iodividuai  (qutlpoco  di  buotio).    But  the  conclusion  is,  lo  keep  eiery 

thing  silent,  and  to  prevent  ail  publicity. 

I  salute  you,  vour  affectionate  fattier. 
No.  2. 

.  LETTER  FROM  MR.  MARRIETTI  THE  ELDER  TO  COLONEL  BROWHC. 

Milun,  Sept.  19. 
Most  worthy  Colonel, — ^I  understood,  with  great  concern,  tliat  your 
name  ha&  been  comprised  m  a  subject  of  convefsaiioii,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  IxHween  you  and  me  relative  to  my  son 
Juieph,  al  present  in  London,  I  think  it  therefore  my  <1oty  10  de- 
cl,4»eupon  my  honour,  ibat  no  convemiioivever  fKi«ied  between  you 
jiofi  mftt  directly  00  Wm  sabject  If  the  ex|>res!itonf  contained  mi  a 
letter  written  by  me  to  my  son  are  somewhat  strong,  that  nnitt  be 
asiribed  lo  the  afTection  which  a  lively  interest  in  him  created,  and  « 


4 

<^Q«foRatt/4»lht  advka  I  ittv««lii^»gi«cft  to  falm-^^vfeel*ndklg  la 
i»aiii7(»t  the  necfMily  of  adheriog  to  the  tyittin  adopted  by  me^  sever 
to  mix  in  aflfairt  foreigo  lo  ooe'i  own  busineft.  It  gricYet  me  exceed- 
iit^y  ^bat  an  interpretation  has  been  given  to  my  letter  opposilc  to  my 
intentions— «n  inteq)retation  which  supplies  materials  to  discussions 
ifreltfvant  and  til  founded.  My  displeasure  in  this  case  increases  at 
seeing  that  a  similar  internretatioD  hat  caused  doubts  regarding  the 
good  faith  of  an  iiicliv|duai  uliose  dist'mguisbed  and  honourable  cha^ 
lacter  is  known  to  me  by  long  expiTirnce. 

I  consicfer  you^  nYoreover,  incapabfe  of  making  use  of  the  threats 
which  are  attributed  to  you»  as  the  British  govern meoi  is  of  executing 
them.  In  taking  this  mode  of  stating  to  you  the  sentiments  with 
which  I  am  animated  in  the  present  emergency^  I  experience  tbe 
sw«et  satrtfaction  of  [uKillins  a  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  me^ 
and  I  take  the  oppiortuhlty  of  assuring  ^Ou  of  my  perfect  esteem. 

No.  3. 

LlTTEft  raON  MB.   ALBBRTOtilO  TO  COLONEL  BROV^NB. 

M.  Colonel. — It  is  with  regret  proportioned  to  the  respect  which  I 
War  you  that  I  learn  tliat  the  sense  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Marri- 
ctti  to  bk  son,  has  been  so  ill  understood  as  to  have  imputed  to  you 
tho  communication  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern^ 
men!  to  watch  over  the  latter,  and  to  send  him  out  of  England  on  ac- 
count of  his  relations  with  Sacchini,  a  witness  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen.  I  remember  that  you  said  to  me,  one  morning  that  I  tras 
with  you  on  business.,  that  you  had  received  a  letter  fi^om  England, 
stating  the  interference  of  Joseph  Marrietti  in  this  affair,  and  that  yoo 
eonldnot  but  regard  such  conduct  as  a  little  unwise,  and  foreign  to  bis  . 
occupation  in  Loudon.  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  fofget  tliat  I  re- 
garded this  communication  as  a  simple  opinion  emanalmg  from  your- 
self, and  very  far  ttom  the  expression  of  authority  or  of  menace.  As 
regards  what  is  said  on  ti)e  Alien  Bill«  of  tlie  provisions  of  Which  I  an^ 
ignorant,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  your  character,  always  frank  and  loyal 
io  all  re*pect,  to  say  that  vou  never  gave  me  the  least  reason  to  fear  for 
the  personal  security  or  the  protection  of  (he  said  Joseph  Marrietti. 

I  can  add  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  beg  M.  Marrietti  the  father, 
to-viTite  to  his  son  to  aavise  him  not  to  mix  in  an  affair  so  foreign 
from  his  occupations,  but  to  restrict  himself  to  the  wise  and  mocferate 
conduct  which  has  always  distinguished  him  ;  and  if  in  writing  to  hint. 
his  father  has  made  use  of  strong  expressions,  they  ought  in  no  wise 
lo  be  ascribed  to  you  Colonel  Browne,  but  solely  to  the  confidence  and. 
paternal  affection  which  dictated  them. 

No.  4. 

LETTER.   FKOM   MR.  MARRIETTI  THE  ELDER,  TO  HH  SOV  JH  LOtfDOll. 

Milan,  Sept,  20. 
Dearest  Son, — T  am  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  my  maxnn  that  it 
is  right  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  great.     I  must  say 
that  the  government  in  Question  has  too  strictly  interpreted  the  letter' 
I  wrote  you,  and  which  has  presented  to  the  minister  of  police  other 
motives  than  those  which  really  originated  it,  since  it  is  right  to  leli- 
you  tbattlie  English  government  has  wrhten  an  angry  letter  to  Colo* 
nel  Browne.  He  (Colonel  Browne,)  feeling  himself  much  disquieted  on 
this  account,  made  such  an  application  to  Sig.  D.  Ciceri,  and  to  Sig. 
Albertonio,  that  the  former  begs^  me  to  convey  to  the  saiA  Colonef ' 
Browne  a  letter  of  mine,  which  in  a  certain  way  (in  vcrtu  qunl  modti)y 


'  toilet  justify  him  wiih  liw  ^rernrnent  4tom  th«^  (oo  ri|;ofdtnlMerpr«tt« 

j  tion  i^iven  to  m  v  former  letter.  Anel  after  tuiYing  written  and  re-wriken| 

t  through  (lie  mprfiuni  of  Signor  C*iceri,  draughts  of  such  a  lefter  to  ht 

f  fhown,  ihc  ropy  of  which  I  Inclow  to  y.^ur  a<Mre«  ytn<  fi.ved  upon. 

i  You  will  likewKc  find  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  said  Col.  Brownt 

desired  from  the  said  SigiHM*  Aibertonio,  sAio  gave  me  the  tccount 
contained  in  tlie  leUers  formerly  addressed  to  you.    To  the  honour  of 
truth  I  have  ret^irded  what  Co(«  Browne  said  through  the  medium  of 
Signor  Alhert<»ni'>  as  an  act  of  friendship,  to  prevent  him  frrtm  being 
lrrou^bt  into  any  danger.     Nor  could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  «iuch  a 
thing  Could  have' been  of  at  much  importance  as  it  baa  proved.     How* 
ever  that  be,  to  fad u ate  the  allaying  of  such  a  controversy,  and  to 
preserve  amity  with  all,  I  have  thought  proper  to  second  it»  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  copy.  'They  wished  me  to  declare  that  my  fiNt  leitef 
was  itic  result  of  my  own  simple  suspicion,  and  had  no  ground  to  rest 
upon  ;   but  thi«  1  would  not  allow,  (>ecause  the  having  named  Colonet 
Browne  in  the  way  I  did  would  have  been  charged  on  me  as  a  calumni- 
ous imputation;  and  therefore  you  will  see  in  my  letter  sent  yesterday 
to  him  (Col.  Rrowiie)  that  I  mention  my  not  having  direct  conversa- 
t\on  vrith  hmi,  and  derive  my  information  ffom  what  he  caused  to  b^ 
asitd  tome  by  Sig.  Albertonfo.     Regulate  yourself  therefore  in  e¥«vt 
ttiing^  with  the  greate?it  prudence,  in  order  not  to  inour  otber  a«ioo^ 
ances  and  oilier  dwutUfuctions,  which  can  only  produce  evil  to  yo«i. 

Your  a/feotronate  Father. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  rose  to  move  that  an  account  of 
ihe  money  expended  in  ilie  proceedings  against  ber  AIi^ 
jesty  be  laid  before  the  House.  He  had  before  urged  tbf 
propriety  of  their  lordiships  calling  for  a  statement  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  these  unnecessary  and  disgracefiO 
proceedings.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  account^ 
would  be  produced  without  delay,  and  certainly  it  was 
proper  their  lordships  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  e.vtent  of  the  sums  already  expended.  Whatever 
the  amount  might  be,  he  considered  it  as  money,  misap- 
plied, as  much  worse  than  thrown  away.  Aa  account  of 
the  expenditure  h^id  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no  pretext  for  re- 
fusing it  to  their  lordships.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  moving  that  an  account  of  the  money  expended  on 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  be  laid  bei'ore  th<e 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  have  no  objection  what- 
ever in  point  of  principle  to  the  production  of  the  ac,- 
couBt  which  the  noble  lord  bad  moved  for^  if  the  Houfe 
^bouJd'now  think  iit  to  call  for  it.  He  must*  however, 
say,  that  when  he  formerly  opposed  it,  his  objection  did 
not  apply  to  the  production  of  the  account,  but  to  the 
time  of  producing  it.  He  thought  that  the  terminatioa 
of  the  whole  proceedings  was  the  proper  time  for  laying 

Defence. "]  b 
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befote  (tie  (itynse  an  account  of  the  expen^e^/  This  ««i 
his  orfjrtoion  ;  'but^  having  stated  it,  he  had  only  to  repeaty 
that  if  the  general  wish  of  the  House  aptpeared  to  be  ia 
£av.oat  of  themotion)  he  shoald  not  oppose  ii« 

Tht  Marquis  tff  Lamdanm  thooght  i^at  the  objecttcmr 
U  the  noble  earl  wouM  be  somewhat  more  reasonable  if 
Ue  had  opposed  the  granting  of  an  acfcount  of  Uie  ex- 
penses on  ihe  other  side ;  but  ihat  account  havJng  beea 
grant edy  he  did  not  see  any  groutid  for  refosiog  the  pre-* 
Kent  demand.  W^at  objection  couM  apply  to  theatating 
the  expenses  for  the  oneside  ^hichdia  not  equally  apply 
with  regajd  to  the  otiier  ?  He  adinittedL  however,  tnat 
ifaevlose  of  the  proceedings  was  the  proper  time* 
'  The  Earl  of  Damleif  concurred  in  "wbat  had  beca 
stated  by  bis  noble  friend,  but  did  not  press  bis  motion. 
..  Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  be  called  in,  and  the 
Uarristers  and  solicitors  oa  each  side  entered  aiKi  ad-* 
Tanoed  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  the  defence  by  saying  :— The  time 
had  now  arrived  when  it  became  his  duty  to  addre»s 
bimfseH*  to  their  lordships  in  defence  of  his  illustrioua 
client.  But  when  the  moment  which  he  had  soanxi- 
^o^ty  desired  had  at  KMigth  -come,  he  felt  the  greatest 
Marm.  It  was  hot,  however,  the  august  presence  of 
that  assembly  which  oppressed  him,  for  he  had  oftett 
Txperienc^  its  indulgence;  neither  was  it  tl>e  novelty 
'of  the  proceedings  that  embarrassed  him,  for  to  novelty 
'the  mind  gradually  gels  accustomed,  and  'becomes  at 
'fcst  reconciled  to  the  most  extraordinarv  deviations:  n«r 
'was  it  even  the  great  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
t;attse  he  had  to  defend  which  perplexed  him,  for  he  waa 
borne  up  in  his  task  with  that  conviction  of  its  jostieo» 
and  of  tne  innorence  of  his  illustrious  client,  which  be 
Shared  in  common  with  al!  mankind.  But  it  was  even  that 
*Tery  conviction  which  alarmed  him-*it  was  the  feeling 
'that  it  operated  so  zealotisly  and  so  rigtuly  wbich  now- 
dismayed  him,  and  made  him  appear  before  their  lord- 
"^ships  impressed  with  the  fear  that  injustice  might  be 
done  to  the  case  by  his  unworthy  mode  of  handling  it. 
Whtle,  howevT,  other  counsel  have  trembled  for  fear  of 

guilt  in  a  client,  or  hate  been  chilled  by  indifference,  or 
ave  had  to  dread  the  weight  of  poblic  opinion  agaioat 
them,  'he  had  none  of  these  disadvantages  to  apprehe^id. 
'Public  opinion  had  already  decided  on  the  case,  imd  bt 
liad  nothing  to  fear  but  the  consequences  of  perjury. 
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Tb«  ftpprefaenvofi  which  oppfetatd  hitn  wM,  thai  kki 
feeble  enertiont  naight  have  the  eflTect  of  cAstm^  for 
the  first  timey  this  greal  caa?^  into  (|oabt,  ^nd  luroiiig 
against  hiio  the  reproaches  of  (liose  iiuUions  of  hii 
4XMUftcrjmen  now  jealously  watching  the  retail  of  these 
proceedings,  and  who  might  perhaps  impute  it  to  hiaa 
if  llieir  lordships  should  reverse  that  judgmeot  whiah 
they  bad  already  pronounced  upon  the  charges  io  the 
present  state  of  the  rase.  In  thi^aituaiion^  with  ail  thji 
titfie  which  their  lordships  had  afforded  hi  id  for  reSeck 
tioo,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  compose  hi^  n»ind  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  bis  professioaal  duty ;  for  he  wm 
atill  wrigbed  down  with  the  acoae  of  the  heavy  respcNi» 
sibtUty  of  the  task  he  b^  undertaken.  He  0ust  also 
observe,  that  it  was  no  light  addition  to  the  ans»e^ 
of  this  feeling  to  forsee  that,  before  these  proetediitga 
otosed,  it  might  be  bis  anexiimpled  lot  to  act  io  away 
which  might  appear  iopon^istent  wjth  the  duty  of  a 
good  sBbject«*-io  state  what  might  make  ^ome  raU  in 
l)ae«tion  his  loyalty,  thoagh  that  was  not  what  iaa 
aatieipated  from  their  lordships*  He  would  now  remtad 
their  lordships  that  bis  itlastriotis  client,  then  Careliar 
of  Brunswick,  arrived  in  tiuf  eountry  in  the  ytar  t71Mik; 
•he  waa  the  neice  of  the  Sovereign,  and  th«r  iuteinlad 
eonsort  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  was  herself  not  far 
removed  from  the  sacnesaion  to  the  crpwn»  But  he  oaw 
went  back   to   that  period   solely   for   the   pnrpoat  #f 

Iassing  over  aH  that  had  eiapted  from  her  arrival  aa^til 
er  departure  in  1814;  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  OM^pt 
^thfol  discharge  of  his  duty  permitted  ^im  to  taka 
flita  course.  But  Ite  coald  not  do  this  without  paiiaiag 
fof  a  moment  to  viiyjlicate  himself  againat  an  iai^pntaliaii 
to  which  he  might  not  unaaturally  be  expoaed  in  fioa-m 
aequence  of  the  course  whieh  he  pursued,  and  to  aaaaae 
ibeif  lordships  that  the  catiae  of  the  Queen,  ai  i^  appear* 
nd  in  0videoce,  did  not  require  recrimination  at  preaeai. 
-The  e.videoce  againsi  her  Majesty,  he  feAty  ,did  not  noffr 
^all  n^9on  him  to  utter  ooe  whisper  agaiost  the  .oomdact 
of  her  iilustrMMia  cpoiort,  aad  be  solemnly  aasur/od  limt 
jordaliips  that  but  for  that  conviction  his  lips  would  aat 
at  that  time  be  x^losed.  In  this  discretionary  ex^ctte 
of  hia  duty,  ia  postponing  the  case  which  ihe  poasesiied, 
their  lordaMps  must  know  that  he  was  waving  a  xigfat 
which  bekMged  io  him«  and  abatainiog  ifom  tiae  uya 


^  Mtfteriiailft  which  wer^  unqvcsfiornably  bis  of^n,    -i^ 
however,  he  thould  hereafter  think  it  advisable  to  exer^ 
9^ne  this   rtght— -If  ho  should  ihink  it  necessary  to  avaU 
faiinself  of  means  which  he  at  present  declined  using— » 
let  il  not  be  vainly  supposed  that  he,  or  even  the  youn^ 
Kst  member  in  the  profession,  would  hesitate  to  resort  M 
iuoh  a  course,  and  fearlessly  perforSft  his  dtity.     He  had 
before  stated  to  their  lordships — but  surely  of  that'ic 
fi^as  scarcely  necessary  to  remiod  them — that  an  advoK> 
cate,  in  the'discharge  of  his  duty,  knows  but  one  person 
in* all  the  world,  snd  thnt  person  is  his  client.    To  sa<v^ 
'thsi  client  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at  all  hstzaNk 
««id  costs  to  other  persfms,  aad,  among  them,  to  htm^ 
aetf,  is  his  first  end  only  duty;  and  in  performing  this 
duty  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  torments,  the 
^Aftstrtrctfon  whidi  he  may  bring  upon  others.     Separat*- 
jftg  the  duty  of  a  patriot  from  that  of   an  advocate^ 
^he  mast  go   on   reckless  of   consequences,   though-  vt 
should  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  invoivehis  covntry  iU 
confusion.      He  felt,   however,   that,  were  he   now   to 
^nter  on  the  branch  of  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
iie should  seem  to  quit  the  higher  ground  of  innocence 
-on  which  he  was  proud  to  stand.     He  would  seem  to 
'^eek  to  justify,  not  to  resist  the  charges,  and  plead  noic 
Jguilty — to  acknowledge  and  extenuate  oiTeaces,  ievitiea^ 
antd  indiscretions,  the  very  least  of  which  he  came  there 
'^o  deny.     For  it  was  foul  and  false  to  say  as  some  of 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  their  duty  to  God,  forgot 
-their  doty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  had  dared'  to  say, 
and    they  knew  it    to    be  false   and    foul   when    they 
^aaiarted  it — that  any    improprieties   were    admitted  tt) 
have  been    proved   ngatnst    the    Queen*       He   denied 
that  any  indiscretions   were  admitted.     He  contended 
'not    only    that    the    evidence    did    not     prove    tiiem, 
-but  that  ic   disproved    them.      One  admission    he  4id 
snake;    and  let  the  learned  counsel  who  supported  the 
-bill  take  it,  and  make  the  most-  they  could  of  it,  for  it 
was  the  only  admission  that  would  be  made  to  them.    He 
granted  that  her  majesty  had  left  this  country  for  Ital^; 
he  granted  that  while  abroad  she  had  moved  in  society 
cfaieBy  foreign,  inferior  prol:)ably  to  that  which,  under 
.happier -circumstances,  she  had  known-— and  very -diffeir* 
'  enr>  certainly,  from  that  which  she  had   [Previously,  en- 
joyed in   this*  coontry.     He  admiued,   that  when  the 


Queen  was  here,  ami  huppy,  not^  kicleedy  ii>  the  pfMccv 

lioQ  pf  htrowD  tainiiyy  Uiat  io  tb«  tVicocidhip  of  tlieir  ierd* 

ahlps  and  their  fftiniUes,  that  s\\t  moved  io  more  choice 

and.  dignified   society  thaa  any  in  wiiioli  she  has  %mQt 

bad-  ihe  -good  fortune  to  he  placed.    The  chai^ye  agaiost 

Iter    was — that  she   werrt   to  Uaiy^  and  ihat^  in^taad  of 

associating. 4vith    the  peers  and  peeresses   of  £nglaDd^ 

ihe   look   to  lier  society  only  foreigners*     He  fuliy  ad» 

mitiedt  ihat  her  Muesfy  bad  been  under  tlie  nccessjtr 

of  as8ooiat»Dg  with  Italian  nobility^  and  60n»etiu»es  witk 

the  Gcrmmooalty  of  thai  country*     But   who  are    they 

tikat  bring  this  charged    Others  might  blame  her  M^ 

jwty  for  gotQ^  abroad— others  misht  say  that  she  imi 

eKperteoced  ihe   consequences  of  leaving  this  country 

and  assooiating'^ith  foreigners;  but  it  was. not  for  ikeir 

iordsbips  to  make  this  charge.    They   were  tho  veff 

kisi  persons  who  should  fling  this  at  the  Queen  4  foi  tbef 

who  nqw  presumed  to  sit  as  her  judges  were  the  very  wiiiv 

Deases  ihhe  must  chU  to  acquit  her  of  this  charge.     They 

mere^  in  faci,  not  only  the  witnesses  to  acquit,  but  bmi 

been  the  cause  of  this  single  admitted  fact.     While  hoc 

Alajesty  resided  in  litis  country  she  courteously  threw 

open  her  doors  to  the  peers  of  England  and  their  families* 

She.  graciously  condescended  to  court  their  sociely,  and^ 

as  long  as  it  suited  certain   purposes  which  were   not 

b«rs— as  long  as  it  served  interests  in  which  she  bad 

no  eoncern-— as  long  as  she  couid  be  made  subserviettt  10 , 

the  ambitious  views  of  others—- she  did  not  court  in  vain* 

But  when  a  change  took  place — wlien  those  interests 

•were  to  be  retained  which  she  had  beea  made  the  to* 

-strufBeat. of  grasping,  when  that  lust  of  power  and  pkce 

to^vshich  she  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  had  been  satis* 

iied — then  iti;  vain  did  she  open  her  doors  10  their  lord* 

fihips  and  their  families ;  then  it  was  that  titose  wbom  she 

bad  hitherto  condescended  to  court — and  it  was.no  ho* 

jni&uion  to  court  the  first  society  in  the  worJd'^obaa* 

doned.ber.     Her  Majesty  was  then  reduced  to  the  alter* 

.native  of  begging  society  in  this  country  as  a  favour,  or 

of  leaving  it.     She  could  not,  by  humbling  li^rselt,  havo 

•obtaioed  the  society  of  British  peeresses,  and  must  have 

soaght  that  of  other  classes,  or  gone  ai)rond.    Sucb«  theo, 

being  the  circumstances,  it  was  nut  in  the  prepuce,  of 

4h^ir  lordships  that  he  expected  to  hear  the  Q  reen.re* 

-proached  for  going  abroad.     It  was^aot  iiere  thnt  he  had 

thought  any  oiie  would  have  dared  to  lift  up  his  voices 


•iitt«Mik«li  ft  topie  of  ceomre  that  the  Prrootbt  of  Wiki 
bad  associated  with  foreigners-— with  some  wImmii,  per<^ 
baps,  she  might  say  she  woald  not,  aod  ooght  not  to  b»fi6 
chosen  under  other  and  happier  circuoistances.     Up  t<i 
this  period  her  Majestr  had  still  one  pleasure  left.     She 
eojo^ed,  not  indeed  the  society,  hot  the  aifectkm  and 
grateful  respect  of  her  beloved  daughter.    An  event,  ^ 
all  things  most  grateful  to  a  mother's  feelings,  soon  aftet 
took  place — the  marriage  of  her  beloved  daughter.    Of 
this  event    her    Majesty   received    no    aHAounceoient* 
Though  all  England  was  loobing  towards  the  approaobifig 
event  with  the  deep  interest  it  was  so  well  calealared  to 
excite — though  all   Europe  was  kh-'king  at  it  with  tb^ 
liveliest  feelings,  and  with  ail  the  knowledge  of  the  iafe^ 
resting  event  which  was  about  to  take  place** *8tiH  there 
was  one  person,  and  one  only,  left  in  ignorance  of  tise 
whole  pro(!eeding,  and  that  solitary  individual  was  th# 
mother  of  the  bride.     All  that  she  had  done  op  to  that 
time  to  deserve  this  treatment  was,  that  she  bad  beett 
charged,  and  afterwards  acquitted,  of  an  alleged  crtme^ 
wnA  her  perjured  persecutors  rendered  infamous;  and  ibia 
treatment  she  k*eeeived  from  bis  MajestyV servants,  some 
of  whom  had  risen  in  power  by  having  made  her  a  tool 
to  promote  their  own  interests.     The  Queen  beard  of  the 
event  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  her  only  child  aeci^ 
dentally;  she  heard  it  from  a  courier,  who  was  going 
from  this  country  charu:ed  with  a  notification  of  it  to  his 
Holiness  the  Pope — that  tmcient,  intimate,  and  mnch  va» 
]aed  ally  of  the  ProtestHfit  Crown  of  England.     The  mar* 
viage  of  her  daughter  took  place;  it  excited  the  sensa* 
tions  whic  h  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  as  the 
promised  source  of  so  nnich  happiness  to  the  Koyal  Fh« 
tnily  and  the  nation.     The  whole  of  that  period  passed 
without  the  sligfateat  eommunication  being  made  to  tbe 
Qoeen.     The  period  of  the  Princess  Charloiie's  nca^uek^F' 
memi  arrived ;  her  mother  was  then  fearful  of  opening  a 
commwnicatiott  npon  the  subject,  knowing  the  agitaiio« 
it  migbt  create  in  the  mind  of  her  beloved  daugfater. 
She  knew  at  socfa  a  moment  the  perilous  resnlts  that 
night  follow  to  tbe  beloved  object  of  her  raaterud  soiiei** 
tede,  were  slie  at  that  period  to  create  any  agiWiom  ia 
ber  mind  upon  a  topic,  wliieh  might  expose  her  to  n 
quarrel  witb  power  and  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or 
combat  her  peace  wnd  afSaction  on  tbe  other.     An  eveoft 
Mlowed  wbicb  de9lrojrcd  £or  «ver  ibc  hopes  of  the  ooiii»> 


It 

l|f  <-**«ii  e^Fam  whid)  ftUed-  alt  fingkifcl  with  grief  aq4Mi^ 
raWt  und  mth  a  BM>uriuag  ia  whicb   all  tiieir  fofclga 
n^ighboorft  uoufiecledly  sympathized*     With  a  due  ne-* 
gard  for  the  ^y-tnpatby  of  foreiga  powers^  the  sagd  tidiogt 
were  rapidly  conveyed  to  each  of  toe  allies  of  Great  Bri« 
tnkb  Ui^very  power  and  state  coanected  with  ber^  amltto 
MHne  that  were  ooi.     But  to  the  Queen,  again^  np  c<»ai« 
teQiiioatioa  waa  made.    She  who,  of  all  the  world,  had 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  event — she  whose  feelings  Jivi^t 
neceaaarily  be»  of  all  mAokind,  the  most  overwheioied  aa4 
•taofied  by  tlie  awful  coinmunication,  in  any  laaaner  in 
which  ii could  be  made— was  left  to  be  so. stunned  a«d 
overwhelmed  by  hearing  by  accident  of  the  death  .of  .her 
daughter,  aa  she  had  by  accident  heard  before  of  her  mar* 
riage*    11;  she  had  not  heard  the  dreadful  news  by  aoci» 
deDt»  fthe  would  ere  long  have  felt  its  occurrence;  for  the 
death  of  the  deceased  daughter  was  soon  eonveyed  to  the 
agonised  mother  by  the  issuing  of  the  Milan  commissions 
•od  the  comnenc^meot  of  that  process  against  hei'  ho* 
Hoar,  station,  and  character.     How  wretched  was  not  the 
lot  of  this  lady*  as  displayed  in  all  the  evenu  of  her  eheo* 
qaered  life !     It  was  always  her  sad  fate  to  lose  her  best 
stay,  her  strongest  and  surest  protector,  when  danger 
threatened  her ;  and,  by  a  coincidence  most  miraculous 
in  her  eventful  history,  not  one  of ther  intrepid  defenders 
was  ever  withdrawn  from  her,  without  that  loss  being  th^e 
immediate  signal  for  the  renewal  of  tnomentous  atiaoka 
upon  her  honour  and  her  life.     Mr.  Pitt,  who  liad  been 
her  constant  friend  and  protector,  died  in  1806.    A  few 
weeks  after  that  event  took  place  the  first  attack  waa  le^ 
veiled  at  her.     Mr.  Pitt  left  her  as  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  beeame  her  best,  her  most  undaunted  at^d 
firmest  protector.     But  no  sooner  h«M  the  hand  of  an 
assassin   laid   prostrate   that   minister,   than    her   Royal 
-Highness  felt  the  force  of  the  blow  by  the  commence* 
juent  of  a  renewed  attack,  though  she  had  but  just  been 
borne  through   the  last  by   Mr.  Perceval's. skilful  and 
powerful  defence  of  her  character.     Mr.  Whitbread  tbea 
undertook  her  protection,  but  soon  that  melaneboly  ca» 
taatropbe  happened  which  all  good  men  of  every  political 

Crty  in  the  state,  he  believed,  sincerely  and  universally 
Denied  :  then  came  with  Mr.  Whitbread's  dreadful  loss 
ihe. murmuring  of  that  stoitm  which  was  so  ^ooa  to  burst 
with  all  its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her  bapleis  and  devoted 
head.    Her  daiighlKr  ttill  iov^d, .  and  wa^  her  fricRd  ^  het 
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^a^uiies  were  afVaid  X6  strike,  for  they,  ia  the  winiotM^ily^ 
world,  worsbip|)ed  the  rising  Sun.    Bst  when  she  lost  il^ 
amiable  and  beloved  dnu^hter,  slie  had  no  protector :  wr 
enemies  had  nothing  to  dread :  innocent  or  ipjilty,  ih€^ 
was  no  hope^  and  she  yiehled  to  the  entreaty  of*  those  i#Ho 
ndvised  herreBidenee  out  of  this  country.     Who,  iiide^v, 
could  love  per!«cution  so  stedfastly,  as  to  siaj  and  bwfee 
its  renewtt)  and  eonttnttance;  and  harass  the  teelingb  ^ 
the  only  one  she  loved  dearly,  by  combating  such  rt^ 
peated  aitack-s,  which,  were  still  reiterated  alter  the  record 
of  the  fullest  acqiitttal  ?    It  was,  however,  recurved  for  the 
Milan  Commission  to  concentrate  and  co(v4ei>«6  all  liitf 
•Ihreatening  closds  whicii  were  prepared  to  burst  upon^bftr 
fH- fated  bead;  and,  as  if  it  were  ntl<fr'ly  impos^ble  il]^ 
the  Queen  could  lo^e  a  single  protector  «iUiiou»  the  Iqis 
being  irMtantaneously  followed  by  the  commencetbcAt  of. 
some  important  stef^a^inst  her,  the  same  day  uhich  saw 
the  renriains  of  her  venerable  Sovereign  euto4at>ed — Qf 
that  boloved  Sovereign  who  was rroai.tiie  oQt$etber  cm* 
stant  iather  and  frietid^^tbat «anie  sun  which  Sibone  upoa 
the  Monarch's  tomb  ushered  into  the  palivce  of  his  illui^ 
trions  son  and  successor  ooe  of  the  perjured  witnesses  who 
was  brout^ht  over  to  depose  against  her  Majesty's  life. 
Why  did  he  mention  these  luelancholy  fccts  to  their  lord- 
ships ?  Was  it  to  illustrate  the  trite  fcmnik  ol*  ilie  misierabie 
subserviency  of  trading  politicians  ?    Wiw  it  to  show  that 
Spite  was  the  twin-brother  of  Ii^graluude,  and  that  Do 
favour  could  bind  those  whose  nature  Was  peevish  aod 
bad:— that   favours  conferred,- only  made  base  passioos 
more  malignant  againat  a  benefnctor  P  No;  to  dwell  tipon 
so  trite  a  remark  would  itideed  be  futile  and  unnecessary 
in  the  presence  of  their  lordships.     But  be  i;aid  it  to  itn- 
press  upon  their  lordships  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  lio** 
wortlriness  to  perform  this  duty  *to  the  Queen,  an  uci* 
feigned  consciousness  of  htS' inability  to  follow  such  pow- 
erful men  as  he  had  named  in  the  defence  of  this  illus* 
Irious   individual,    and    to   assure    their   lordships   how 
deeply  sensible  he  was  of  his  waul  of  power  to  nmke  for 
bis  illustrious  client  that  coticlusive  and  irresistible  de- 
fence on  this  occasion,  which,  were  they  alive  and  filling 
their  wonted  duty,  they  would  not  fail  to  do,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  her  Majesty's  enemies.     Before  he  pro- 
ceeded furtlier  in  the  results  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
contend  the  deuiils  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  must  lead, 
be  muH  beg  (o  call  their  lordships'  atteqtioii  to  what  that 
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•Ttdehce  iM  not  do.    He  meant  to  point  oal  the  ptt^t* 
«f  bis  learned   friend   the  Attornfly-General't  opening 
atatemeot)  wbich»  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the 
CTideoce^  were  either  not  touched  upon  by  it  at  all^  or  ac* 
toalljr  negatived  out  of  the  mouths  of  bis  own  witnesses. 
His  learned  friend  should  speak  in  his  own  words  his 
ilalcnient  of  the  plan  and  construction  of  his  own  case.* 
li  was  most  material  also  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
fats  learned  friend  was  in  bis  statement  directed  by  the 
instrocUons  which  were  put  into  liis  hands^  for  his  speech 
eughty  of  course,  to  be  considered  a»  the  mere  traiiscripfc 
of  bis  instructions,  the  mere  outline  of  the  docoments 
mlbmitted  to  bim-^Klocuments  prepared  too  in  a  way 
which  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  loss  to  guess.    His 
learned  friend,  nearly  in  bis  commencement,  us^  these 
words-^*'  I  will' most  eonscieoiioosly  take  care  to  stale 
nothing  which  in  my  conscience  i  do  not  tbiok^-l  do 
not  believe — ^I  shall  be  able  tm  substsutiate  by  proof/' 
He  need  not  to  have  so  strongly  appealed  to  his  coosci* 
eoce,  for  he  (Mr.  BrDngtaim)  Ailly  believed  him  wiiea 
be  sard  he  spoke  from  his  instructions ;  lie  readily  be* 
lieved  that  he  spoke  from  bis  brief,  and  said  nothing  else 
but  what  he  found  in  his  brief.     He  believed  that  at  the 
time  bis  learned  friend  made  his  opening  statement ;  be 
equally  believed  it  now,  when  be  bad  failed  in.substan« 
tiating  thai  statement  by  prvof.  .  He  knew  full  well  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  th«t  siatemenl  to  have  got 
into  his  learned  friend's  brief  bat  oat  of  tbe  mouths  of 
the  witnesses,  who  at  first  had' not  hesitated  to  garnish 
their  stories,  thojigb  they  were  nc^  afterwards  found 
hardy  enough  to  adhere*  to  their  falsehoods  when  brought 
to  their  lordships  bar.     When  they  came  to  the  point, 
they  were  scared  from  their  first  statements.     He  woukl 
jread  a  few  samples  of  the  difference  between  the  Attor« 
ney-General'fl  statedient  and  bis  subsequent  evidence»for 
tbe  purpose  of  showing  the  value  at  which  tbeir  lordships 
ought  to  estimate  that  evidence.     In  the  first,  bis  learned 
frieckd  had  pledged  himself  that  the  evidence  of  her  Ma* 
jeaty*s  alleged  impropriety  of  conduct  would  be  brought 
down  almost  to  the  present  time;  but  subsequently  be 
did  not  attempt  to  biing  it  down  daring  any  part  of  tbe 
last  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  sf^ace  of  time 
exactly  equal  to  the  other  space  over  which  his  evidence 
actuafly  adduced  extended.     Here  he  begged  leave  to 
revert  to  tbe  following  passages  of  the  Attorney ^Geou^ 
De/tuce.']  c 
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fi!^9  openltfl^'^t&ieffTiertt;  which  be  took  frmn  Ai^  s 

haticl  urijt^ra?  ^Ton^fe  ti^**  On   the  arrival  of  her  Majipstjr^ 

tuiteat  Nipples,  h  was  so  Mraiiged  that  her  Maji(»i^ 

t)eepmip^*i'6^Qt  \^ii«  at  an  o)^posite  side  of  the  hwMe  tO'Ctfi^t 

of  ber'iyieH{al^k>iDefttie9y  ninong  whom  was  her 'cottirter; 

Ori  the  fiVst  night  of  her  Majesty's  arrival  at  Naple«(tfae 

8th  Nov:X  to  whi^h  be  hkd  calM  their  iotdrhirps  «ct««|d 

(ion,  Ihis'^trrangement  was' continued;     Beygami  slept^  lit 

tb^¥  (:ra>v  of  the  hoase  which  htfd  been  preftared^  foi''  tli« 

Slbai^ttoii;  and  ;^oving  Aiistin  Aept  m  het'MAJe«ty*s  a^rt^ 

ifienH  .^'Bt/t  on  tite  foltowitiff  wiorning',  Notemb^  th« 

9th,  the  sef  viints  of  the'  estiabTfshment  learned  ^tb'SM^d 

MVprisey  b^aose  no  reason  appeared- 1^  th^em 'tbr  tiMI 

ebange,  that  Bbrgatni  was  no  longer  to  Aleep  iilt  thatjMm 

df 'the  hottse  wliere  be  hat}  siept  the  night  prec^edHi^i 

bot  thtt  it' was  her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  he  shonkt  ftlli^ 

Ml'  a  room  fh^Yn  tvhich  tliere  was  tiftee  coat'iminic^atiM 

With  that' of  her  Majesty,  by^  ittean^-6f  a  corridor -or 

passage/'    «  Upon  the  cteKsring  of  the  9lh  of  Ndvembei^ 

W'Mt^eafty  went  to  the  Opera  at  Napiei,  biit  it  was  ob^ 

served  that  she  retorned  home  at  a  very^a[rly  boor.  'Tbe 

t>et80n  "Who  waited  upon   her,  on^het*  retiarrf,  was  cti^ 

maid-set^ant  whose  duty  it  was  <  particniliFty  to  attend  td 

Iter  6edr<idm/'     ''The  female  servant  r^ired ;  b^t  iMt 

irttbbut^tbbsie' suspicions  which  the  cii^eotostwees  he  hfid 

tii^n Abi^d  w^re  calculated  to  exeite  in  the  mi^  of  any 

^dividdltl.    She  knew,  *m  the  time,  that  Ber^Mni  \t^$ 

^his  bec^rbom,  for  ihifr  was  the  first  night  of  his  having 

tftk^n  iadva'ntage  of  the  arrangement  which  bad'  beeM 

?revieusly  made.  ft'>was  quite  new,  On  the  partof  <te 
^rinee88,"to  tiismiss  her  attetydanti  so  abrof>tly  ;  alBiA 
^h^'  her  '<5ondttta  and  demeanour  were  Considered, 
iu^ptcions  arose  wbidh  it  was  impossible  to  evolcMi^. 
But  if  BU3j>»eit>ns  were  excited  tl^ep,  how  were  the^coa^ 
ftrmed  on  the  following  morning?  If  I  prove  (said  tb^ 
Attorney-General)  by  evidence  at  yoor  lordships'  bm* 
wha^  I  amn^w  go^ng  to  state,  I 'submit  ihat  there  witi 
thijn  be  before  yotir  lordships,  etidence  on  !wbi<*h  tto 
'jury  wouM  'liesitaie  to  decide  that  adtiifery  htid  Hhvt 
night  beeif  conlniiited  between  this  exalted  peraon  nnd 
her  menial  ^servant^for,  upon  the  foHowiog  4uor]&mg, 
-On  observing  the  sta^e  of  her'rooiti,  it  was  evident  lb  At 
'her'  M^jij^frad  not  ^lept  in  l>er  own  bed  that  nighi. 
"ii^flbed  tt^^ined  in  ihe  same  state  as  on  the  precedtog 
^¥iitAf^gy  \Hlite  the  bed   of  the  other  person  had,  w 
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%)uarraiy  Mi^  of  ilie^e  a^ertiona^iQ  hU  learnM  in^(i'». 
«|Mch  rote  oo«  above  theotberi;  io  s^c/c^s^ve  ^ifgt^t^ 
apmffdiiif  to^wirfels^Mve  iipp4>runceK4iiid  ih^tfveaiU^ 
(KriievtQf.^chfiiD  it  w«»  of ;  e^^^jati^l  iH^oriappf»jtq  4^^tf^jQ 
bf  ^eTkleDctei^  4ii4  4:afeM  Bul/t^^ry  one  o(  iheixirl|f  ^tof 
«^ly:laitoci!  AO'.prover  m  hf  .p.roini%e4  to  jKaY.^^  hy.Wi 
depce^t  biH:,b#  iH^^iiajlj  of(g|iuved  aoine  of  t,hfi^^a|'«)^^«^ 

iNir  Mid^tHty;  *e«  ;Uje  ^urpo^  of  sub#ti|rititv4yig  Ujpfft 
Wb«i\l tlir  hWiUntM  jI>lJ.  Moat,  was  at  ,ihe,.,t^^^  jfj^ 

mm%htka$i  9\^itv\¥f  Wi^tdpsiin^dtoAell  of  tl>^fli^l.;^ 

?pbw;tMer<tei5ie9  we«itt.af>er  ^\^  If  fi  Jwf  ^it)Tog<Qr,iV>^h^ 
l^kr«l^  if^teih^r  Mh^fQ^eq:  oo,  tbat  pa,rU£qUr<  i9pr{{ipyg 
foseat  tor  usual  hoijir,j^^r.  ao9Wfrj,tsafar  fram  coj^A^i^p 
iHg  ibe  9peoiiagj9tiiWuei9,  ^vns  «|ffirmfti'^v-e  pjt*  .b^r,  Afe^ 

4UI01II  0f  My  J^odjr  ?b^ii>gicalM  19  pay.  vfi|i*6  ^9^. 
^arfe  of  that  m^rniag,  .U^ougl*  poinji^dJjf  a4»^*iiNii]l^^ 
INirpQiieof  apeakii^.ia#U  (J^ifaQisso  forcib\yi%^4^>ifi 
iMe  Auort^jTnGieMraL'd^iSMkteii^m.  I^.i^h^ri>fiK|;.pl^^ 
n^n  eitW#  ibe  AO^riiiey'viui^Aer^l  or  hi#.c^ll€^|ftive,,,OHp 
^i0l(a#^43c^er«^  jipokie  .^  ^  jj^^^^mg  pccur4^^f^9i$r^,^ 
It^ly^  ibey  evidemly  apolre|r»ni  U9ei4^wnMcuc^i9,if3»,^D^ 
liotifrtmiiaagr  peraien^^  kopwlf^dg^'pf  tb^ir  ^vtf^nji^pqp  >pf; 
flliaite€r<^.;ef  ihe  QQOfkiry ;  for  ^ymp^fms  ,of  ljiayi|^g^y«f 
fhcf^n  Mi:Iiaty,  tAey*,ibiowve<l  poaie.  Tbey  Uad  {ClfarJ^ 
,%a^M9r4JbeeB  theDfr,  or>aUe  t^yoopld  Qoiiv^ve,i^l^«i9l^ 
iillfktl^Hkt^^ra'Of  iukly  aa.they  ^hafi.dQQet  {fpr  ji^^Ufi^^ 
j^iwb^l  tiM^  imd  said .  abQUi ;ibe  a^aqvari^e.aad  ^^ 
Cbsi|k9^  whie]>  waa  die  torlii^f  sojcieiy .  froiu  yfhiQl^.'C^* 
iitfoWae  w^a lately lejeist^ :  ^  Who  :efr;er;,''.said.  ).)^  S^ 
Ji^t^r-Gea^ral^  *-^m9»  fieeolor  ^py  proper  ^p^rfips^  gi^VAg 
't9  af  fOMqa^rado  ii)  ihta  aont  of  disguise {'^  VVbi^c  a,  p^^ 
fiblK  berMaje^iydid  not|  to  ^uit  ibe  view  pf;his  ^ar»B/3^ 
ffiineoda^  go  to  the  inasqti^rado  in  a  .rotate,  c^ach^.jWHli 
^a4iiiiieo  if)  splendid  tlivieri^s^  Wfib  I^^e#,{t^4i2<^mfl 
Kitti  4roftn  -  bead  to  foofe  wij-^i  aUt^iPPlPl^iltMi^liOWftfif 
•ai^^cemeiBOfiy,  Wba^  pitjr  fhe  did  ^p^i  ,^a  i^a^^h.  >ip 
fPOeoaMini^. adopt  tbia  tf^it^M.^.  iv^/d  bae4>mi^^.H})i^aHM4? 
^h|»<a4lia«  i«a^e»4.of  qaiui«|g  J^  i^^uA^./i^^;  a.^|fKii^M2. 
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ccf«dr/'iA%lini<l<>f  g6it>jf i>tir  throagli  n  backdoor.   Wigf^^ 
bdd'sfbe  liot  the  eye^  oiF  ihi»  world  vpoii  heriirhe»«b«r. 
iM^Mlfonh^^i^tead  of^^oietiy  pus^ng  wiibmic pomp  or* 
skdw^'  It  was  a  wonder  thiit  hit  learned  f riec»d  did  aoc  ^v^ 
otft  and  say^  ^^  Why  did  eKe^  in  a  doinifto anddjiyiiaed  , 
ca)jF  to  a  ftvasqberade?  #bb  eVer  before  beard  of  thiacUtii 
gaiao  oh  tocb  an  occasioti  ?**    Hour  liiite  did  hia  leamoA 
friMdft  kaow^  when  they  laHted  in  thiaiDanoer»  of*tlia 
TOyal  'recreations  of  M»rat'aeodrt!    He  woald  r«9ferto 
anotber  part  of  hi^  leartied  friendV  tfpeecli^  wbeaefac.. 
SUM  » that ^^  During  her  Majetty's  ifeatdetice  ac  Nei^eal 
aifMbar  ^irctmystanoe  took  pboe  'to>  wbiob  in  waaJMi^ 
cMy  to  eattih^ir  lordsbtps'  alietitio«i^    A  tztaaqaeraftei 
i#«fir  held  at  a  theatre  called^  he  beHeved/"  the  Tbeiriira:: 
of'Stv  Charles.    To  this  botertaiiilneDt  her  Majeaig^  agar 
tor^  in  a'^ery  eirtraordinary  laaao^r^  accoaBpaDira>:iioi^ 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Li ndday  or  Lady:  Eiieabeib-Ferbea^ 
of^eteo^  by  aoy  of  the  geotleoiati  of^'ber'auiiey  bma  bgr- 
the*'Ooari^r  Bergaoif  aod  a  fi^niiae 'deeh«mbpe  of  the  - 
name  oF  De  Motit.    The  dresies  choaeti^jrf  ber  Majesty 
for  hi?fself  and  her  com^amoni^  to  ^appear  ia  oo  ^hia  ac«* 
casioti  w«re,  as  he  waa  iaAFUOted,  of  a  desertptioa  ao  .rn^* 
dlK^eoc  ds  to  attract  the  aitentiaa  of  tbe*  whole  company, 
atid  lb  «a)l  forth  mark^  of  gfnera^  disappaobatioii^  'la- 
cked^ so  strong  was  ihe-disapprobation^  tbaabet  Majestj, 
finding:  she  Was  reoogiltsied/ was  oader  the  iMcesaity  «f 
ivfibdrawing  with  herdOmpanioos  from  the  enteiiataf^ 
ment,  and  returtviiig  honte.^    New,  what  did  Madaaar - 
de*  Moot  any y  when  caUednpOa  to-- describe  iliia  -^'Inost 
indecent  and  disgiistrng  dr^ss"^  of  her  Majesty?-  Wfayy 
,atl  that  the  perseverance  aod  «ii§eaaity  of  bi^ileara»d 
friend  could  extract  from  the  witoess  (no  very  uaiwitiiag 
one)  was/ thai  >  the  Princess^  oa  fbttt'ocoasio%  a^oae 
what  she  (De  Mont')  ealM  *' ugly  masks;*'  for^sarauge 
as  it  might  appear  to  his  learned  friends^  slie  went' to; 
tbe«maB<!|uerade  in  a  made  t  Indeed^  if  abe  had  notgopot 
so,  she  woold  have  had  no  basioess  there.    He  nbaftiUy 
be  feared,  greatly  fatigae  their  lordebipSi  weretbe^to  go 
o^er  the   whole  of  the  ouoleroas  parts  of'  bis  kanied>' 
friend  the  Attorney-Geoerara  speech  which  were  Ihfe' 
utterly  on  proi^  by  the  evidence.    They  woaid  xeciaW 
lect  thut  the  Attorney-General  stated  he  had  evidence' 
to  fArdife  that  the  Queen   and  Bergami  were  for  b.«oi»> 
sidorablo  «iiwe  locked  up  together  ia  a  room  M  Meassna- 
ia^d xrigfat/atid  that €he aoondof  Jtisaes  waa beard  kotHu 
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«rhlittt :  k  ooW  t»ro«d  pmi^  liiai  imly  'V^I(C€#ii«mrf«:hjiMA» 

«tiiieii»:tbft  on  tine  l^bof  April— »( Tor  ib^ir  lordsUfi*. 
w9AiUeh9erV45  hit  leftrned  /rte^d  of  ver  foigoi  d«re»--<4)i#; 
paMmlMrity  wm  in  tbi»  reftpeci  remvkable  iV-oo  the* 
l8tiio£  ApriU  ai  S^douBiie^  be  badaiaied.UM^  ib^  ac^ 
c^tsrco  the  Pfiboess't  re^m  wiw  tbrough  Bergami'ii,,  in 
wiiich  nobed  ires.     But  pastiAg  ofer  tbit  a#depttmbef 
o£>iikeffeclttal;aiitempt9  to  obuuB  aoswjera  firoqi  JDe^Maol* 
iaicoafurmUywUb  ihe  statemeot*  be  wooid  r^qa^iheir- 
]acdsh^>s'j«ttentie<K.ic>  tbe  ttati^iiient of  ihe* Biltf^MOM 
aduch.  ii  vui^imteeded  ihroegb  Majochi  io  tub^mMiaie^ 
Hiai>Learaed'frieDd  lied  said  **  thai  the  Priooefi  femaiofid 
lit  'Bcs'gaiiu'ii  bM^Qoda  a  eoosiderable  liae*  wbilf^be  waa, 
sltA|yiiigibert,  and  the  witaessihea  distiocitj  bi^ard  die. 
saand  jaf  kbiftog.'''    No«  what  did  Majocbi  bUnsetf  a^y  i 
it^:  tJiia -pan  «f  bia  tesiimoay  I  He  disiiocily  tuid,  *f  ihn^ 
shareaaaioedibe^fir^ttiipff  about  tee  »iMHMef«  ai»d.ati 
aaotber  time.  lOintiHitear''  aodbeoi^ly  beard  ^*  if  bieperr: 
infSS    Thefts  a^aifv  ia>Sacebi'f  erideooe^  wb«  was  tJbe* 
eoavier  liiet  broti^bi  the  aeswer  bacb  lo  Miii»ng>  wbiob 
be  .was  ie  dftifeifjte  Btfrgaoit  -by  ftergami's  pwe.  qrdet. 
at  wihatcrver  boai^of  ibe  aigbi  he  retariied,— bis  leanaed 
friead  staled^' ibeA  the  eowrifiw^  (wbicb  coaric^r  was  $40^ 
chi/;  on  repairing  to  Be«geau':».bed^ropipi^  did  not  ftad 
hmi  iheie«  iM*  man  afiee  obsec^cd  bim  eomingTromibe 
diceisuoo  of  ilie  Priaoess's ,  roea>  ; .  aod   ibsH    Bergaoii 
thaw  told  hina  tbe  «aiise  of  biai  beiag  oei^  of  bed  ibe^i 
wwt^  faaviog  heard  bis  chiid  cxy,  and  ibat  be  hsd  gone 
to^aeft  whal  was  ihe  mauer^    Bat  wbeo  Sac^bi  waa 
bivMsgbt  to  give  bis  e?ideaee>  not  a  word  of  ibia  caoae 
oat  ill  answer  10  tbe  Tepeaied  x^ueslioQS  put  tq  bim  to 
eboit.  8|ich  a  conpobomtiop  of  ,.ibe  ststeaient*    Thea 
eam&naj^t'  hi  ofdecihedisgracifful  •eeiie'wbich  was  ffh 
pteseated  to.h^ve  occfirred  at  tbe  Barooa;  so  dugrape»>* 
fob  thai  hislearned  friend  declared  U  made. the  pJaee  in* 
«Khiph  it  was  transacted  deserve  ratber.tbe  oainaof.a 
bsatbcl.  tbaa  of  a. palace*     His  learned  fri^iid  asserted* 
when  he  gareit  tids  designation,  tbat  he  was-  prepared < 
widi  the  odott  entire  and  satisfttOtQryproQf  losboWyuibat* 
setsUaguttiog  was  tbe  sceoe^  sb^  sefvaott>  beca^i>e#b9diedf 
b^what  they  were  obliged  to  wiiness*   , Her  Msjeaijr^  ao*- 
cording  to  the  A Uorney-Qeoeral,  had  become  M.tfaia> 
timCkdeBerted  by  all  tlie  English  p8r^>ua  i«^,,be<!.aiiita«' 
.These  were  the  nwrds  vf  bis  karag^  irj^^pd  \iti^  ^t<waai 
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jetty  was  hbandonedby  liM  gftapter  part  of  h«r  fia^lMbj 
suite.    Mf.  St.  Leger^  it  was  true,  h^  qntttffd  her  ibetf 
fere;  h^  left   her  at  firanswidii  and  hetbeielotoijfe^ 
milted  that«o  hlferetiec  emrid  be  dmwa*  from  bit:€»U^) 
Baiy  on.  ber Majesty's  departure  /foJ»>  Naples*-  imAf^ 
ehmrlotte  Undsay  and  i^ady  EiisabetbForbes'lren&il^tr 
bebitid.    No,  he  beg^ged  pardon^  LadyQbatfbttir'Um^ 
aagr  did-  not  leave  the  Queen  until  they  wreatLegbool^ 
in  M«r«h»  1816.     At  Napks  boweves^  LadjAfiiiftJiWtfe 
forbea,  SirWiiham  Gell,  the  HoomDraMe'Mf.QwnB^ 
and<i4ipt.  Este,  cer^oioly  did  separate  Uom  'heri   tSkoa^ 
of  the'seven  per9ons  who  cofiorpoaedt  hertMojesta'sBaait*. 
when  she  left  this  coontry^  noless^shaft  fiosnrikltibnniift 
I^aples/^    B6t  hia  learned  frientd  forapMt  th«ty  ofiHliei*^ 
persons  wbfona  he  so  hasdly  dismissed  fromrhf  p  Majeilgrki 
det viee'  at  Kaples^  she  wasiaft^rvwrds.joktefd*  bjr^i^tfi^ 
CbavloU«  Lindsay.     How  did  <it-  happefi^<^  hr-wowld  aifl^ 
if  the' Princess's  servants  had  beoome^so^sboak^d^  M  Ibft 
oocarrenees  at  Barooa,  that  they  waver. comoiunicaieA 
iherr  astonishment  to  ibe  serTants  of^Lady'»6hariotiii& 
L»il4sRy;  with  whom  they  wtsre  'in  bowriy.  ehmnmoi^ 
eatienf*    Was  it  likely  that  such  ieeiiogr'if  it  •pervaded' 
the  serrants^  would  be  liept  as  a  grave*  ltW«saor«tf  Shmk 
first  to  last  by  those  wb^^  weve  the  d^^pasitaries  o*f  itfi^ 
Bati  after  Lady  Charlotte  ^Lindsay,  joined^i^e  'dPftachsa^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Gienbehrie  caase/  Lady  Oharlot(e^Ca1lqlk 
bell  came,  and  others  e^ualijr  bonotarable  iindeqwaUjT 
yirtuoiis:  and  yet^  notwithstanding'  riie  sevvantH.-wefei 
as  it 'were^  astonnded  by  i^br'practtees^then'«dtaotr|jaBa^ 
at'the  BaronRj  there  was  not  ana  whisper  *to- the.  seraHBCh 
of  the  English  pergonages  of  rank  who  rejoined  lAsew 
Royal  Highness -as  part  of  her  suite.    These  jtin^dhdr 
Boyal  Highness  after  the  scenes  at  Sarona  ;  aanwiBtfte 
the  Princess  at  Naples,  seme^^oed  at  Rome^othemafe 
Legiit>vn.    ^ye,  at  even  macb  later  petiods  her 'MBJestyf 
was  attended  by   illastrioos   company.     The  QoeeWh 
compftny,  io  fact»  beeAme  rather  improved  thMriiegiweO' 
ed,  at  the  time  aliaded   to.     She   was  eonsta«tly^''je<i« 
eetved>  tod  with  saitable  respect,  after  her  T^asniMis 
*  the  long  voyage.     She  was  courteously  reoeiJved(ir)r»thw 
legitimate   Sovereign    of    Baden,   and   the   stift'  mon5 
ieg^itimate  Bourbon  of  Palermo..    She  was  eourteoaslw 
teeated  by  tbe  legitimate  Staarts  of  Sardiniwi^wtboscr 
'|rgtlMfe]i|<CyvStaiida  oontradisirogmshed  from  the  ^ijlegftsit 


tbeee  «dbhB9  stands  itpoa  ibe  basiy  of-pubiic  liberty  «lidf 

pottiic: rights j    6be  wm  receiired  ^k^  Jbyia  PriCice<9phoi 

vfiiriK«>bigber  to  point  of  legiumiicj<^tbe  Bejr  ol\T|tiiiA« 

<^':^c^)..   She  nvas  aUo  Mceived -^lii  the  ^ame'.re^i 

«|iiH3d  bytihe  fepreseotalive  of  the  King  at  GSoDsts^tH 

o^fflei .  io  foot,  in  aii  ibote  couatries  ebe  met  wiih  ihaft 

ffmptiod  ^bich  w«ttdiie  to  her  rnnk^acui  coosideratioau 

Ue'^rattedi'tfacffr  iordships   weald  suffer  him   n^m  M' 

dirafl'inoie  mijiuuljf  upon  the  statement  of  th^  c«e  av 

opioned    by. the sAnorjieyi General,  and    the    case   at 

prodild   by.  bi«'  karned  friend.    The  ca«e,  as  opmiedy 

isiwai^ef  no-Kttle  impottance  to  dwell  upon*   -Was  io 

Mtiaumlloafs  to  have  sach  a  case»  aikd  to  he  capable 

aP-addaoiiig  lio  support  of  it  such  witnesaes  i  AVas  ti  qotj 

indheiaextiplace^  du>re<niaryellous  to  find  ihut  ^aofa  air 

OMseirad  left  so  miaerably'short,  aa  it.  most  'beiadmictedk. 

tM'm  cfaaenras. lefty  in  eodipariaon'  between  the  eniideace^ 

ImiU  ]rhe;opeailig  statement  f    In  die  ordinary  casta  ofi 

^rtatinal  ooDversatioo,  the  tsvo  ▼ery.witnesses'  wfa«»  of 

aU  otbera  were,  deemed. of  tbe  atmost  importanee  were 

the  female's  vwonao  in  atteffidanoe^  and  tbe-flMtn's  body^ 

^vant'or serviiig«4wan«    These  weve  the  servantswho* 

mast  know  the  fact,  if  tbe  ^criminal  eonversaticni  ^ooh 

Ahee«    They  bad  tliese  witaeaseir  berej  they  theDefbrei 

bad  their  case  under  the  moat  faivouiabie  aospices^io 

they  had -the  man's  -  vale t,  and    the   womani's   maid* 

f  bcse^  in  an  ordinary  dase,  woald  be  deemed  oonciu<» 

live  'witneases.     The  mail's  -servant  was  rarely  to  b« 

badffar  the^prosecntioci^  from  the  nature  and  manner  of* 

tbe  adioa  ;  but  if  counsel  could  get  the  female  servant^ 

ibchf  igenecaUy  deemed  their  caae  proved.     Tbey<.bad 

aisoy-if  their  case  were  true,  the   very  extraordinary, 

anaceeanKableyaod  unprecedented  advantage  of  having 

ertiea  <  to  *  proceed  against  foe  th^  fact^  -  who,' ft'ouak 
pnxiibg  taend,  concealed  no  part  of  tbetr  conduct 
■wder-.  then  aligbtest  or  even  most  flimsey  ditguiaej 
Tisrdttghoiitr  the  whole  of  the  proceediags  .these  pomties, 
bnowibg)  they  were  walclied/ discarded  air  dcheme» 
atf<jaitorcey*--8howed  an  utter  car dessaess:  of  the  .peiw 
pahs  #Ho  were  watching  them—- threw  off.  all  ■  ordiaapjft 
tfammdk«*t>bailished  from  their  practice  every*aagge^ 
|ib«4X>fi  cl«cor«m  and  prud^oee'^and,  isi .  f»ct|MgaTel 
neiiMelFea  «p  to  tbe  gratification. -and  fiidolgl?nce>>«i 
thBir*.tiasaioni  witb.ihat  warmth  whi<;b  ia:t>iflyiiina]^il 


in  the  bey-day  of  young  bloodj  and  with  that  ntter 
indiHSerenoe  to  reterte  which  marks  the  conduct  of 
t^iose  wlio  are  joined  together  in  tbo^e  boada  which 
tflake  the  indulgence  of  their  passion  rather  a  Firtiie 
rban  a  crime.  There  was  no  cantion  or  circumspect ioa 
here.  If  they  believed  any  oi>e  part  of  the  evidence 
relied  upob  by  his  learned  friend  tne  Solicitor-General, 
there  was  not  only  no  caution  used  by  the  parties  ta 

{>fevenc  disoovery,  bui  everj^  thing  which  the  most  ma- 
ignaoi  accuser  could  require  to  fortify  his  case   wna* 
kift  open  by  the  parties  who  were  to.  suffer   by  the 
proof.      He  etitreated  their  lordships  tu  observe  bowr 
<very  pa^t  of  the  case  was  left  open  to  this  remark^ 
aad^  after  having  entreated  them  to  bear  it  in  mindr 
and  apply  it  hereafter  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
evidence,  be  sbonld  simply  observe,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the   coodoct  became  criminal,  and  of  the 
moat  unquestionably   atrocious  nature  and  character, 
exactly   in  the  same  proportion  would  the  parties   be* 
found   to  have  taken  especial  care   that  during  their 
commission  of  the  act  they  had  present,  and  seeing  it^ 
good  Witnesses  to  detect   and  expose   them   for  tlieir 
conduct*    Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  siuing 
together  in  familiar  proximity.    The  act  is  also   seen* 
with  the  addition  of  the  lady's  arm  roond'tbe  neck»  or 
behind  the  back,  of  her  paramour.      When  it  is   oe* 
k^essary  to  trace  their  conduct  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  criminality,  and  exhibit  the  parties  in  such 
an  attitude  as  to   leave  no  room  for  explanation    om 
equivocation,  the  act  is  done,  not  in  a  corner,  apart 
from   any   scrutinizing  eye,  but  in   a  villa  filled  by 
servauts,  and  where  hundreds  of  workmen  are  at  the 
very  time  employed;  and  all  this  too  is  done,  all  tbia 
saluting  is  performed,  in   open   day,  ^and   exposed  to 
the  general  gaze.    Especial  pains  are  taken   that  the 
slander  shall  not  be  secret,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
it  shall  be  liable  to  the  most  widely-diffused  publicity* 
It  would  not  do  that  Bergnmi,  upon  his  departure  06  a 
journey  fVom  the  Queen,  while  in  Sicily,  should  salatte 
her  Majesty  before  the  servant  entered  the  room..    No; 
the  exhibition    of  that  act  was  reserved  for   the   prCi* 
sence  of  a  servant  to  tell  it.    The  same  was  the  case 
in  the  story  about  Terracina.    All  the  parties  were  on 
deck  ;  they  could  not  take  the  salute  in  their  own  cabin; 
k  must  be  delayed  until  Majochi  enters  to  witqess  it; 
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JByen  Uie  .act  of  sitting  on  Bergami's  knee  upon  the 
/deck'is  a^Jasied  in  the  presence  <yf  the  crtrif  ar^ffptti- 
liM^S^*"*'  Care  is  taken  that  it  sh^H  he  rfirfectly'aeen  by 
^'it  kast  eleven  persons.  The  frequent'  ttu^i  frte-^alatirig 
''bn'thi^  deck,  which,  wlieri- coiuia'itted  in -a^parriettar 
^'liiaoner;  mu^t  leave  little  doubt  of  thfe  sub^bting  inteS 
'  Con fse«  between  the  parlies  *-e*teti  thkt 'in^st  be  dotl^, 

tiot'at  highti  nor  in  tbe'dark  anffprivBcjr'of  ibecnattft, 

'  tut'before  everj'  body, and  in  open  diiy.    'BnlHh%' edie 

'Mrhfch  thfeir  tordships  were  Called' upon  to  b(plfe^e'  wl'a 

]*  Ijot  Jeft^ibere,  for  the  pattica  were  i^efiresented^a^  hnyjinlg 

"'lajt^n  the  inrfispensable  precaoritm  of  granti*^  *V^a 

7<Hfe  fhst  favouVs  whhin  the  heiiring  of  wftrie^^es.  -  Th^jr 

•  w^f^  *Hescribecl   as  1)ftbitua1ty  slceptng  tOgfetb*rin-rfl 

yitfc^Vr  Joarnej^s'  by  land  and  sea.     She  boa  Id  nM«^*6ii 

'  rfet\re  to  chang;e  Her  dress  hot  Bei^amt  ntost  attefriln 

■^^\ife  dressing-ropm— first,  of  cotirse;  the  ptirtfWtakrftg 

* 'care  icJ  have  a  witness  present  to  speak  to- tii^fact'.-  'Me 

]  <joufcf  not  'dlyeTl  witli  dalmtieirs  upon  the  i^prt^enllitWn 

^*  of  ^these  disg^usting  scenes,  with  the  pecnKar  featbrt&s  bf 

.^porflilty  ^hicli  were  aitaihed  to  iheth,  #ith6iit  repeat- 

'^  injj,  that  ex^cily  in  proportion  as  they  parrtnbk'bf  the 

I  most  aggravatea  character,  anrf  denoted  annftercfdifi- 

ftamination  of  the  mind^  precisely  in  tblit  extent  Were 

[  ibcreased  p^ins  taken  that  tliey  should  not  be  drit^ein 

*^a  corner.     No  hidden  places  or  recesses' were 'selected 

^-QT  ctio^sen  by  the  parties  for  the  free  and' safe  .iridtil- 

jg^pce  of  iheir  passion  from  the  prying  eyes  of  those 

aooult  theitj.  They  sought  no  secluded  chamber  in 
/^tbose  places  of  abomination  so  well  known  upon  the 
^  Vb^ttnettt^  and  which  are  degraded  undet'  the  dignified 
^.B^ipe  of  palaces.  The  pxirties  took  no  opportunity  of 
.\«^.eking  tliose  hidden  haunts  of  lust  which  inrght'have 
'Jbo^n'  so  hustlly  found.    They  sought  no  island  among 

4bb>e  which  were  the  seut  of  such  scenes  in  the  times  of 

iii'''^9^*H"My»  when  society  was  less  scrnpulous  of  the  con- 

,^3uct  uf  its  nwfiubers  than  now.    They  sought  no  haunts 

'  ^u^ong  the   Capreae  of  old,    to   revive   in  them  those 

Jascivious  acts  of  which  they  were  the  ancient  scene. 
.  ^jphey^  acted,  on  the  contrary,  before  witnesses— ^ttiey 
..-AJpnJ^cted  themselves  in  open  day-light,  in  the  fiace  of 

cQurlerSji   servants,   and    passengers.      Was  sudh    folly 

^^eYe;;.|:no.wn  before  in  the  history  of  human  acts  ?    Was 

,^fer  fppj  so  extravagant  disclosed  in  the  most  unthink- 

'^jqg  acts  of  that  youthful  period  when  the  blood  boils 

Defence.^  a 


ifV  the  veios!    Was  ever>  ^wen  th€o,  in  that  prov^rbinl 
period  of  thoughltess   ieirUy^.a  being  bo  recklessly  io* 
sane  as  to  have  acted  in  this  maoDer  ?    There   oeTcr 
was^  be  believed,  such  an  iostanoe  in  the  history  of 
human  passions*    The  conduct  of  the  parties  did>  iKMfc 
stop  here;  for,  lest  .the   witnesses  who  saw  the   aots 
might  not  easily  be  forthcoming  for  the  enemies  of  the 
accusied,  they  were  every  one   of  them  discarded  by 
the  person,  wiio  was  to  be  the  victim  of  their  testimony* 
They .  w^re  successively  dismissed  either  for  cause  or 
without  it-*indeed|  be  might  say,  most  of  ihem  without 
itj,  for  the.  cause  stated  was  of  the  flimsiest  kind.    This 
dismissal    was  followed    by  a  positive  refusal  to,  tube 
tfiegi  back^  when  every  human  inducement  would  have 
prompted  the  Queen  to  have  pern^itted  their  return^  t<f 
^he  had  any  reason  to  'dread  their  resentmeat*    Each  of 
(he  wltiiease3  who  bad  to  perform  a  part  in  the /Italian 
drama  was  successively  dismissed,  and  this  at  a  time 
when   the  Queen  was  aware    of  the  proceedings  thai 
'lyere  pending  against  her»  and  of  course  wasiot^resiKecl 
in  .whatever  testimony  they  had  to  give.-    But  was  tbit 
all   that  the  Queen   bad  done  to  show  her  utter,  dis* 
iegard   for  the  efforts  of.  her  accusers f     Di4  she  not 
r>ic.e  them^  when  she  might  h^ve  easily  and  honourably 
avoided  their  malice?      When  that  opportunity  waa 
';;iffbrded  ber  Majesty,  she  was  counselled  and  .implored 
tp  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  opportunity  then  offiered 
to  h^r— she  was  warned  to  consider  before  she  faced 
her  enemies— she  was  entreated  to  bethink  herself  well 
before  she  ran  into  her  case:  and  what  bad  been  bef 
conduct  ?     Her  instant  determination  was  to  come  h^e 
to  England  without  delay,  and  confront  ber  eneitti^* 
Up  to  the  last  moment  her  conduct  displayed  the  sftme 
niJignanimiiy :  up  to  the  last  moment  she  refused  the 
oflfer  of  ay  magniiiceot  retreat,  which  would  have  ena^ 
bled  j'ler  not  only  to  indulge  whatever  propensities  abe 
pleased  without  contr.oK  but  even  to  move  abroad  with 
the  safeguard  and  vindication  of  her  honour  formally 
pronounced  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.     If  ibis 
Kvere  the  conduct  of  guilt,  then  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  iia  dis4 
play  which  Ue  had  ever  beard  or  read  of.     If  these  were 
the   means  to  which  vice  adhered,  then  he  could  only 
S'ly  they  were  not  to  be  traced  to  any  known  spring^ 
human  agtiuq.    With  respect  to  the  ddanoer  in  which 
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the  proorf  of  the  case  had  been  \th^  he  was  hbqridl  ta 
T«iiiark,  thai  it  was  iefi  in  such  a  manner  as  would  b^ 
deeftted  fatal  in  any  ordinary  case.  Such  a  statement 
was  uDparaHeted.  'Nothing  conid  be  more  distant  from 
1m  ioteottoD  than  to  ascribe  a  motive  too  like  that 
AiotiTe  which  was  commonly  attributed  on  the  other 
side.  Far  was  it  from  hrm  to  attribute  the  formation 
<if  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  or  dignity  of  the 
Queen  ta  any  individaals,  however  high  in  rank  ot 
notorious  in  power:  but  if  an  irregular  coarse  had  beea 

Crffoed^  to  whose  aeconnt  war  that  irreguTarity  to  be 
d?    Od  the  contrary,  all  the  specimens  of  their  forih^ 
imoiiDg  evidence  were,  lis  far  as  already  admitted  or  un* 
deratood,  altogether  equivocal  and  ambiguous.     Welt 
might-  their'  lordships  cordially  agree  to  this  measurej 
if  they  loohed  not  to  after- consequences.    He  woiild 
not  ^ay  that'll  was  a  conspiracy  against  her  Majesty; 
bat  b«  would' say  that  no  set  of  conspirators  (be  they 
who   ihef  might)  could   have    marked  out  a   common 
iiMy  answerable  to  their  pnrpose  other  than  that  which 
bad  beeiv pursued  through  the  entire  preparations  of  the 
bttftine59^    They   could  not  do  better  than  get  rrd  of 
this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.    Their  lordships  would 
at  oowrse  took  to  the  evidence,  and  examine  and  sift  it^ 
as  to  its  solid  worthy  long  before  they  could  forti^  a 
diBpoaitioA  (to  say  nothing  of  judgment),  indepetident 
of  wbat  bad'  appeared  in  evidence   at  their  own   bar. 
Mow  then,  when  he  ventored  to  allude  to  what  was 
called  on   the   other  side   minute   and   circumstantial 
ev«deAee»»«^ben  he  approached    that    subject    of    all 
delicacy-^tlioae  points  on  which  the  Attorney-Generat 
feeaied  to  leel  so    sore — on   the  first  blush   of   such 
evideaee;*  let  the  merits  of  this  evidence  be  fairly  dis« 
Ottised^  let  it  be  examined,  let  the  whole  matter  be  fairly 
caavaased*     But  if  it  were   possible  that  a  grave  and 
•eri&tis>  design  were  accidentally  formed  amongst  any 
set -of  individuals;  irf  it  were  possible  that  a  design  (far 
iras  it  fnooi  him  to  say  a  conspiracy) — if  it  were  possi* 
Uc  far  a  design,  and  not  a  conspiracy,  to' be  so  formed  ; 
if>  it   were  possible  that,  with  an  artificial  avoidance  of 
ibat  naoie,  all  its  effects  were  realised,  how  tfaeu  would 
their  kirdships.be  disposed  to  look  at  this  mighty  ques* 
tida?  '  'W^tat-  waa  the  general  character  of   that  evi* 
deoae  i    Tbeir  lordships  well  knew-^the  World  at  large 
abe<kaew««Hbat  the  first  act,  the  prime  resource,. of 
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iHttto  vhd'  directed  tlieit  aioit  againtt  domtstfe  infft* 
D«9fiy  ivTBt  ihe  corriipting  of  menial  aervaots.  He  dnl 
od<i  okaig^  ihat  descrifAH>ivof  peesoaa  i?ith  any  ge^^aal. 

di«f>osiiieti  to  eomrait  crioies  ;  it  was  enough  fee  hii» 
ta  Wing  before  their  lordships  the  umioobted^  the  in^* 
conUY)vertiUle  evideaoe,  although  fa^s  fiscre  swora  toy 
wbieh  facts  in  their  owo  aatm-e  admitted  of  no  Ah^ 
piQof.  Never  before  had  the  priTate  pease  of  any 
iodividual  beeo  so  assailed.  It  was  not  uaiial  th«a 
to- expose  the  domestic. cireuinstiaiices  of  any  famUj^ 
or  t»  trespass  upon  private  oomfort  m  a  way  so  oarfr^ 
less,  r' Undoubtedly  tiieir  *]ordsblpsbadi  been  well  ad^ 
viaed^  well  persuaded  :  they  had  indispotaUy  proeecdeit 
0Tk  icasQDs  equally  firm  aad  obvious  when  they  exmhadeA- 
bes  Majesty  from  some  of  those  advantages  paasossed  fay! 
eTery.  other  subject  of  this  realm,  fivudeaoe  such  as  it 
wa»>  ibat  had  already  been  produced,  waa  of  a  descrip*^ 
tioiO^  quito.amgular,  exolusive,  and  appropriate.  <TtM 
witneases  produced  at  their  lord&bipsf  bar;  lo  suppont of 
the  charges  made  by  the  Attomey*6eneraly  w«re  iodieedl 
involved  in  a  sad  coofosioD.  Their  loordahipa  would 
ha^  the  kindness  and  the  otteottoo  to  dwell  on  ihta 
pari  of  the  sobjeot.  Were  menial  aer^auts- *'were  per-t 
SODS,  who  had  for  a  long  time. acted  in  that  capacity  "^ 
were  these  (and  he  pressed  (be  question  on  (lieir  lorci«» 
sbtpa)  fair  witnesses  in  a  coucf  of  equity,  or  in  auy  as^ 
sembly- proceeding  upon  moral  rules.f  He  waa,  he  could 
assure  dieir  lorduiips>  «&  moeh  disposed  to  respect  tbw 
sanctinaauy  of  an  oath,  eiren  when  taken  by  foretgaera^ 
as  any  individual  in  die  iandk  He  respected  the  saaatioift 
when  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  hia  coQotrymeo,  and 
be  respected  it  also  from  the  mouths  of  foreigtiers.  Baa 
if  there  was  a  oomnsunity  ia  Earope  shgnalised  aod 
degraded  below  the  average  estimation  of  European 
commomties-^aod  he  coipld  asaure  them  that  he  wieaua 
no  disparagement  to  the  Italian  cfaaracser  in  geueral*** 
m^ny  were  the  proo&>  or  testmionies,  on*thia  occasion^* 
What !  were  the  peer«  of  'Eogknd  to  be  thus  cDg«g«d$ 
day  after  day^  aod  mouth  »fter  month  ?  What  was  the 
reai  character  oi  this  f evidenced  The  Witoeases  aok 
vanced,  and  showD-at  the  bar  of  their  lordships^  wtevt 
witnesses  extracted  from'  a  foreign  land^  itfiported  at<ft 
pcoiiigious  expense,  and  under  none  of  those  resiraims 
wJdicb  pressed  upon  witnesses  ebdsen  horn  the  masa  of 
tiicr  community  at  homeland  iietiriDg>  after 'making  tbesa . 


dfO»Mon«,  into  tbe  biM«i  of  tk^  loei^tj.    Tlfii  inn 
ii«(  the'iortof  ie«timo«]rmthi  which  the  pecpk  ^(Eog^  ' 
latod  wosid  he  Mtisii«d;  k  ^asiKPt  testimony  tbatcetitd 
MRtifjp  iheivlordshipt;     He  knew  ihctti  Ciao  well,  to  sap^ 
po«  that  feeble  or  imperfect  evkletice' wouM  ev€r  be 
received  hy  tb«n  «»  a  iair  ground  of  pfoceediikg  with  a 
bi4l.of  **  pains  and  pcoalties/'    Sooh  a  proeeediiig  c^uid 
om\j  be  compared  or  assitailated  to  proseootions  aud 
trieli  ID  pofftods  \omgjgone  by,  adder  a- reign  beatingy  in* 
•oipcof  itacfeatqis^y  no  diM«nc  «ilaUarity-in  snioere--' 
gpeela.  la  tho-proeeai*    AH  that  maiicey  all  that  iaieresir 
or^power  cHHdd  dmrise^  was  tried  during  the  reign  of 
Hnify  Vlli;  boih  i»  England  and  in  Ita)y«    in 'the  pre^ 
MmreMes  they  hadt  an  toiRiense  prodoctioo  of  evidence^* 
aH  of  an  isHMsaai  kind^  and  Coraiing  a  singutiir  and^x^ 
triivagaaicoairau  with  that  species  of  eridenee  wlvicii'  '• 
hia  learned  Mead- (the  Attorney-G^eoer^il)   had  givenw 
them  reason  to  eippeei.   -Bilt,  iii&tead  of  f'elfitiing  these' 
exp^catioos^  what  had  actually  oocarred?    Maoy*  oP- 
the  atatementSy  itraoge  and  intredible  as- they  were^  bev' 
came  mneh'more  so  a«  detailed  from  the  iips  of  the  wit« 
aeseesi    Let^heir  lordshipa  fairly  look  at  the  means  nsed* 
iathe  ooUeettOD  of  snob  e^dence.     Actual  power^deii^ 
velopiog  ittetf  with  a-  libera)  haodi  had  been  busily  ac^ 
work*     It  waa  not  the  wide  handy  or  open  porse^— ao/ 
neteveo  th^fnost  precioas  streains  of  royal   bounty ,' 
wbieb  bad  perhaps  orerflawed  apon  this  occasion— ^that 
had/prodaeed  alliihe  effeeta  whiohthey  were  now  eon* 
sidefiog.    There  waa  reason  tosuppose  that  power  had 
bcen^eaefaised  asweii  aaiofluence,  and  com-pnlsion  ap« 
plied  where  othen  motivea 'might  not  prevail.    What  was/ 
infaetyiheileaeriptton  of  evideace  adduced  on  the  other; 
sidei    ki  the  first*  inatance^  it  appeared  that  witnesses 
(deaigoKid  origioatty  for  that  distinguishable  character) 
hadfheeit  on  divers  Occasions  transformed  imo  messen* 
ffeK:;  he  would  not  call  them*  by  any  harsher  name. 
Keeping,  as  this  their  new  capacity  enabled  them  to  do 
Meant  their  le98onf-«*stedfa8t  iw  their  mindf»,  yi^hel^e 
Jihe  wonder  thai' they  shoaki  nHin>ately  joia  in  .the* 
same  story»^    How  after  so^many  interviews,  such  long- 
eontvnued'ioeial  intercourse^  and  the  exchange  of  s<y 
many  sMtofiilatfectionSj  ooald  they  be  conceived  to  state-' 
aar>tking  in   itself  *  incongruous  ot   discordant?     Ac- 
cOfdtagiy  t^hey  seemed  to  have  certain  fticts  treasured  np^ 
atahalflaed  ae  it  were  in  a  perpetuity  of  recollection;  al^- 


teati6Q.wa9  drawn  la  oiher  ciccumaM^MCiB^  eqaaUy 
morabli^^  the  fai^pltj  seemed  (o  bare  abandoiied  Aem^ 
Their  leadiqg  ina,D^  tjb^  cafUin  pf  thii  hoide  of  nt^ 
nessea^  the  grea(  delUeetor  of  ihe  plao  of  acoiMtiti^ay 
MaJQchj^  the  reoowoed  Miyoclii,.  himself  lestified  iM» 
what?    To  aoy  positive. act  of  crimiDalityl    Ob>  Mat 
What|  then,  did  be  testify  toi  aay  Uiing  whicb  i)y  aJite 
bfral  Qr  judipious  miqd  cquld  be  admilted  AA4iidiea|iie 
of  crioiinaruy  ?    Straoge  it  was,  .hut  imporupl.  to  he  obp. 
#erv6d»  before  he,  entered  upcm  a  closer  examiaalioitoC 
this  person's  declaratioosr-of  the.  stai^^osentaof  4bii>ifinft 
and  faithful  creature — well  did  it  4?aerfie  to  betiMMdi 
tjbat  even  bis  testimony  fell  far  short  oft  die  cjtw^gefrmi 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Attoroey*Gej9eral*    He  cofuiiradjUbeM 
also  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  nptoaif  a£;lbe^wiibr 
ne.fises  who  had  appeared  at  tbeir  baf^wiba.bad'iiot'^Qti^ 
yiously  been  examined,  and  who  had  Ai^  iiiade  Mofejdos 
pQsUion.be fare  the  Milan  tribmaaK    l^  them  iMMF/>theii» 
well  mark  tb^  diatinclion ;  let  them  oootrast  withjUheatv 
persons  the  rank,  statioa,  charactert  and  condiiGt^iflfi 
those  individoals  to  whom*  indeed,  MiT.  Attofney^rGanaH 
ral  bad  alluded  iq  his  opening  speecb><  blot  whom  beidiA 
not  choose  to  call  in  support.of  bis,allegaiioiifl#    2>(ot;onflr 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,. not oae^  the  p«cKun 
employed  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  atQaeei^of  Engn 
land,  not  one  was  to  be  found  who  had  qotigone  tbronybp 
tiie  discipline  and  drilliog.of  a  Milao-tribmial.    Ax  tMH 
great  receipt  of  perjury— (and  he  meant  nothing  diai^^ 
spectful  to  any  parlicjalar  member  pf  the  comroii8sioQ)em 
but  at  that  storehouse  of  false*«wearing,  andall  iMqtity^ 
was  every  witness  against  her  Majesty  tbe  Queen  vegi«!>i 
larly  initiated.     How  could  it  be  regarded  as  necesaarj^: 
with  a  view  of  purifying  evidenee*  that  it  should*  fimt> 
undergo  a  drill  at  Milan  i    However  captiouaeoimefiei^ 
sons  might  be  inclined  to  appear,  be  doubted  whether* 
they  would  require  a  probation  of  this  sort.     But^  io!^ 
dee'd^  it  had  turned  out  not  only  that  witnesses  had  beiaai 
long  kept  in  England*  but  that  many  had  been  niain** 
tainec}  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Holland  apd  Eranoe* 
It  appeared,  too^  that  they  had  bee u  maintained  attan^ 
eoorn^ous  rate,  far  beyond  every  rule  of  proportio^n  ihati 
ought  to  have  been  observed.     Saccbi,  who  had  fiU^  ik 
post  abroad,  notabove  tbe  office  of  a^ servant  ip  bis^mteat^ 
prospt^rous  days,  lived  in  splendid  idleness  for  a  Jpog; 
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time  in  England^  enjojing  for  that  period  the  laxfiry  and 
attendaoce  of  a  fietd-tnarshal.  Why  were  the  witnesses 
€M  the  ocher  side  that  cotif^ealed,  or  thas  entertained  f 
ScMkl)  indeed  bud  been  the  sertices  of  these  people  when 
tbef  were  thrown  into  the  balance,  and  compared  witli 
tbeir  netmmeratton.  Wa«  it  not  aho  a  matter  well  en- 
titled 16  their  lordships'  attention  that  these  witnesses 
•hottld'hilTebeeo  cooped  up  together,  week  after  week; 
thai  ibey  sboald  have  been  forced  into  intimate  society, 
and  their  itiotives  necessarily  brooght  into  resetnblance^ 
and  their  objecia  fn  some  degree  identified  ?  Ii  was  re-* 
OMrbable,  too,  th'at  they  were  sorted,  not  as  much  with' 
refemid^  tothe  countries  (Vom  which  they  came,  or  l\\t 
kngttages  in  which  they  expressed  thetn^ielves,  as  with 
Hganrd  to  the  depositions  which  they  were  to  make^'  It 
waL%  not  \m  wish  to  pass  any  censnre  upon  this  rare  coH" 
iubermum,  the  setect  soctety  of  Cotton-garden.  Impri- 
woued  m  h»  metoters  were,  they  were  father  objects  of 
mmttaisefBXion  rham  of  angry  invective.  Strangers  to 
this  land, 'knowing  as  little  of  their  lordships  as  iherr 
faurdabipa  cared  about  them,  what  did  their  evidence^ 
£nfly  w«fgbed,  amount  to?  It  had  indeed  been  con- 
tended that  Italian  evidence  was  as  respectable,  was  of 
-tfs'bigb  anthohty,  as  evidence  derived  from  any  other 
acnirce*  in  order,  then,  tol'orm  a  ckarektimate-^to  in* 
trodoce  soiae  light  on  this  subject,  he  would  refer  to 
opinions  entertained  and  to  views  taken  in  other  timesj 
mmI  in  alluding  to  which  he  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
posed^ro  indicate  the  slightest  analogy  with  any  occur- 
rericcs  of'the  present  day.  When  he  selected  the  reign 
of  Hemry  Vlli.,  he  was  sure  that  their  lordships  would* 
jom  biffi  in  regarding  that  as  the  era  most  fertile  in  pre- 
cadettts  for  the  measure  now  before  them;  but  which 
did  not,  <he  believed,  afford  a  complete  precedent  for  it 
in^any  point  of  view.  Yet  it  might  be  curious  to  inquire 
wbat  was  the  estimation  of  Italian  evidence  throuifhout 
£orope  at  that  time  of  day.  It  was  upon  record,  it 
resrod  onthe  best  historical  authority,  it  was  transmitted 
tindef'the  sanction  of  the  nanies  of  eminent  Italian  ju- 
ritta;  th*t  witnesses  might  be  found  in  that  country  at  a 
^atty  cht^ap  rate  to  authenticate  or  controvert  any  story. 
The  gra-ve  doctors  of  the  University  of  Bologna  declared, 
aCtera  solerbn  council,  and  by  a  decree  which  they  sub* 
sttih^4  mgillatim,  that  having  well  and  maturely  con- 
aklexed  the  whole  matter  between  Henry  Vfll.  and  Ca* 


'th^ribei  Wr  Arrelgo^r  'tlt^y  wsM^of  xtpimim  tbat  Mil 
'jester- tbe  Kiitg  of  fingUiod  Mgbt  to  be  diT(ViGc4f«ttDlm 
%rife.  Tbeff^  #M  at  that  tiuie  •omechitt^'ia  cftxAsmae 
iit»t  tery  unlike  « iMe  cMMatniOD  at-Miiaa  ■p»»Miiitii> 
tion  for  drilling  wkn«sat«  previoas  ta»  theic  «cibibidfMtofei 
epeh  4«y.  Could  he  look  at  such  «itn«aiei4*aiid  <artt  Atl 
faow  applicable  to  ihera  was  the  laagaage  e£a  gvetton^r 
and  philosopher  4»f  antiquity/ wileodd«ciabia^to4Hri 
hoc  very  diMtiiilar,  aud  when  alludiag  tat>tbe  akMi 
'f>r  tbht'  kiad  of  teatifttony  trbicli  vma^raoH'fte^ivaUe' 
^^  SUfH  ik  t'Mb  ivamera  fiMi/lt  Ao«i«»  ilo«tfyf»«feafN|^t  j^d^tf 
'k^judiiium  dedmcHn^m  sunl  s  mttitiim  fmdmtfmfJUM^ 
'*¥ttiti'levn;  ^qwHi  variin  de  eaaiu  «tdco  ^acalaltoaiotM* 
'YumiHmeH  hoc  din6  de  ttAo  gem^rt  Grmeofum ,.  tfrntSmmpi 
^fixndum  jHm  iti ;  te$timQi$mmf  iudm  t  .ea[ui$matta  m 
im,  teaebra  :  iam,  merceSf  gratia^  gratulmii^i  pmfnkilm 
M  oMniis  Hi  impudenti  mendaeio"  To'e^iae,  iiuwrcraary 
to  that  period  of  oar  own  hisiory  to  wiiicii  he  hailialffaady 
alluded,  it  taigbt  be  of  importanee  %oxeamid  tlimtiaail- 
'thtpd  of  ftOi6e  citcom^aiices  which  had^bcem-cairiiillj 
ipreserved  by  a  most  faithful  anil  hoaevt  hUtariim.  ^.tXhe 
author  io  question  'was  Bishop  Burnet,  a»  maa 
T&iuuiefsess  and  accuracy  of  oarrative  weae  alike 
rable.  At  that  time  it  wafl  deeosed.  polttio  byi  the: 
glish  govern a»ent  to  tnttitate  certain  iiiifatnes  io  iMmkf, 
They  were  conducted  tinder  the- aaparioiendHiieacyfia 
geotled^BO^  who^  he  ha^l  no  doubt,  if  now  Uwiii^^  wovkl 
be  described  by  his  leaitied  friend  the  Soticitiar^Qeacnal 
as  be'mg  a  most  profound  and  skilful  peasois  emiaiiiiJf^ 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  bis  eauhtry^  and  vfaoae 
name,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  happeiied  40  bejQiobe. 
No  doubt  he  was  a-raan  of  the  utmost  probiiy,  raadi^tt- 
tremely  learned  in  the  law  ;  but  his  ooiniaisaiMS  and 
achievements  in  Italy  were  now  matter  of  hisaocioat^it- 
cussion.  Let  them  hear^  then,  Bisbap  BornM«  -IBhase 
^were  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  mission^  dnd^f 
the  way  in  which  it  was  executed  ^*-*'*  Bat  Gookr  as  iie 
went  up  and  down  procuring  bands,  told  tfaosebecanie 
t0|  that  he  desired  they  Would  write  their -t9Qiftc)«BioaB, 
according  to  learning  and  conscience^  ivithoot  any  ne> 
>pect  or  favour,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  tbe-laa^dajl ; 
and  he  protested  that  he  never  gave  nor  prooiised  aDy 
divine  any  thin^  till  he  had  first  freely  written  fala.aiiiMi» 
and  ihat  what  he  then  gave  was  rather  an  boaottlabie 
present  tbaft  a  reward."    In  a  letter  to  Heary  VIIL- 
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Utf^  tlie  ««oc  Wotihj  ptnoti  thos  Wrote^'^Vpon  pain 

■  of  oij  het4^  tf  the  conirafy  be  proved,  I  nevtr  gave  on9 

itiRa  a  haifpemy  beibre  I  bad  his  conclusion-  to  jtoq^ 

IligbDesSj  %vitbotit  former  prayer  or  promise  of  reward 

fcr  the'same.^    Thos  they  fotind  ihat^  even  at  that  time, 

.  ttie  diatjoetioii  of  the  civil  law  between  reward  and  com* 

pensetioii  was  clearly  reeogoised*    Amongst  the  dis* 

Mcebea   then  sent  from  Venice  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  the 

Britiah  gdvernment  were  some  rather  singular  and  in* 

•Cfueti've  apecimeos  of  diplomacy.     It  was  matter  of 

sMnuaemem  to  attend  to  tb^  account  rendered  by  this  in- 

dhsicki^  On  ^ooe  occasion.     What  he  was  abput  to  quote 

before  dv^'n  lordships,  in  the  way  of  general  Illustration^ 

-  was- 1 lie  copy  of  an  originslbill  of  expenses,  or  rather 4i 

]iart  of  iiy  audited  and  signed  by  Peter  a  Ghioucciis:^ 

**^  Iteta,  to   a  Servile   friar^wheo  he  subscribed,  on& 

crovrii :  to  a  tew,  one  crown ;  to  the  doctors  of  ihe  Ser* 

vitea^  two  crowns;  item»  given  to  John  Maria^  for  his 

srspteose  of  going  to  Milan,  and  rewarding  tbe^  doctors 

thc«HPv  50  crowns/    In  another  letter,  the  same  excellet^t 

mfiasionary  ibas  ezpresses  himself — ''Albeit  I  have, be- 

aUe  tbb.seal,  procured  unfo  your  Uigbaess  110  sub- 

atriptiotiSy  yet  it  had  been  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 

vsbir*4t  I  might  easily  and  would  have  done ;  and  at  this 

hoakr  I  can  assare  yotir  Highness  that  I  have  neither 

proviiiiKi  ffor  mooey>  and  have  borrowed   a   hundred 

crowns,  the  which  are  spent  about'  the  getiing  of  this 

B€fii«^    But  on  the  subject  of  Italian  evidence  there  was 

'aatlM»rity  even  yet  more  direet,  and  less  susceptible  of 

•cimsroversy.    Tliere  were  numerous  radividuals,  natives 

of  ifatit  country  whom  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  know* 

i»g^  awd  for  whose  characters  he  cherished  an  Unfeigned 

esteeisa«     Birt  when  he  had  to  speak  of  the  commonalty, 

alKl  especially  with  a  view  to  the  sin  of  false  swearin^j 

ifewtas  hftrd^y  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  on  the  notori- 

oua  faoility  with  which  they  could  allege  what  was  false, 

or  deay  what  was  true.     Italy  had  been  described  by 

«ae  who  knew  it  weU-^-its  language,  its  manners,  and 

its  m«rais*'--as  that  part  of  the  world  in  which,  if  remorse 

could  be  thrown  away,  every  end  might  be  easily  at- 

tfliotfd-^Hhat  was,  every  end  which  depended  on  perjury 

or  ftibricatioa.     He  was,  how'ever,  drawn  aside  from  the 

]ia«i6disteq^estion,and  for  this  digression  he  craved  their 

lordsliif  s*  pardon.     The  aim  of  his  preceding  obsirva- 

uaos  liad  been  10  impress  on  their  lordships'  attention 
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ibe  extraordinary  nature  of  the  evidence  in  tbi^cne^ 
^bere  Jffas)  indeed^  in  that  evidence  a  most  sorpria^hk 
.tonfdimit^  but  it  wat  a  conformity  most  onfavoun^bfe 
to  tbe.staiement  of  the  Attorney-Oeneral.     Hts  learnefl 
friftDd^hac^ni<'^de  a  sCatemenc  wbicb  had  no  sapport  in  th^ 
testimouy  of  his  own  witnesses.  Who  amongst  their  lord- 
•hi|».coaid  fofget  the  story  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Mabo* 
iDCt'aexbrbition,  as  described  in  the  opening  speech  of 
(be  Auiarney  General  i    He  had  been  represented  as  • 
liiaaDl^  briTtal  and  depraved  manners,  aud   as  ezfaibit- 
Ing  the  most  indecent  gestures ;  as  actually  imitating  th^ 
atfximl  intercoursci  in  order  to  furnish  amnsMient  to  h<^r. 
Boyai  Highness.    This  was  a  statemMt  which  seamed 
iof  point  to  evidence  of  the  most  damning  kind ;  it  waa 
a!staiement  to  which  effort  after  effort  had  been  made 
i6  sikbatanaiate,  and  in  vain.    The  resnh  of  all  their  ki-» 
<|iiirie^.  was  to  prove  that  the  exhibition  so  described  was 
.  Botiung  more  than  one  of  those  common  displays  of 
bo^Tooi^ery  v^hich  had  ,  been   often   witnessed   by    the. 
]iure&i  and  most  virtuous  of  those  wives  and  daughters 
wkcMH  it  was  the  happiness  of  their  lordships  to  possess.' 
Miajocbi^  the  chief  witness  on  the  other  side,  did  not 
tren  ^pretend  to  insinuate  that  Mabomet^s  performance' 
had  any  thing  improper  or  it^deiicate  about  it.    With 
all  the  Solicitor-'GeneralV  dexterity  of  investigation,  h^', 
bad.  not  been  able  to  show  Mahomet,  the  buffoon,  ia^ 
dB€  indecent  attitude^^   Bveu  when  the  trying  question^ 
was  put  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  roan's  trow^ers^ 
what  was  the  answer?  why,  that  they  were  as  usual,  that; 
bis  dress  was  not  at  all  disordered.     Here,  then,  wa$_ 
an  elaborate  attempt  utterly  defeated.    Their  lordshlpr^r 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  but  for  reasons^  . 
he.  doubted  not,  that   were  dictated   by   consummate  ' 
Wisdom,  and  which  they  had  not  proceeded  on  till  fully  , 
ehlightened  by  experience,  and  a  careful  review  of  ail. 
the  precedents  which  could  bear  upon  the  present  Casei 
had  prevented  him  from  animadverting  on  thi^  fajtiire 
so  soon  as  he  should  otherwise  have  done,      ^e  felt 
happy>  however,  in  the  confidence  that  their  lordships!; 
could  never  have  intended  to  prejudice  the  rau^e  of  he^' 
Majesty.     No  doubt  that,  when  they  so  resolved,  it  ,wa»  ' 
from  having  already  laade  up  their  minds  lo  j6in  in  the 
upammous  verdict  of  acquittal  which   the  country  ^i  " 
la^gebad  already  pronounced.    The  story  of  the  AttcS-  " 
ne}->*Qenerai  bad  never  even  beei  dreamed  of  by  his  ^ 
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fMRTQ  lulian  witnesses*    It  was  too  wild  aod  iocredibfe 
£ar. individuals  who  bad  beeo  brought  here  from  abroad, 
i^od  reoioved  frook  che  situation  of  coorrers  to  a  siaia 
which  many   landed   proprietors  might  earj«    Signor 
Sacchi,  or  Sacchinij  had^  it  appeared^   been  liTing  in 
this  country,  aiteoded  by  his  man^sertafit,  and  at  tha 
sate  of  at  least  400/.  or  500/*  a-year.    This  was  aii*fo» 
come  which  in  Italy  wouid  be  equivalent  to  ijAOOt.  or 
I,50Q^  ,  Their  lordships  had  seen  liow  he  was  dressed; 
9nd   had  also  heard  him  state  that«  aliboagh  :  be  had 
descendeci  ta.tbe  pfficeof  a  courier^  he.  httd  alway^'been 
w  ea^  .eirctfin^iaoce&i     It  was  not  surely  difictrftr  id 
furin  a  right  iesumatioo  of  such  testimony.     Tbe  pnjn  vv 
r.eii)uneiatioo— *and  he  would^  call  it  the  hard-«eiinied 
pay-^of.tl^e  captain  and  his  mate,  had  astomshcld.  ail 
Qiankiod;  htid  astonished  them  in  coasequeniX' of' tb*^ 
publlcauon.  ^f  th^ir  proceedings,  which,  ia  oootraUisir 
titk9tiqn  to,  every  ordinary  rule,  clneybad  thought  fwoiieif 
tjp  allow.  .  JUe  would  not,  however,-  dwell  upon  i»pio« 
so  unpleasant  at  any  g/eater  Jeni^th.     HeabwuM  wtaf 
stpod   with   Confidence   and   steadiness  upon  bill  oiaii^ 
grpand  of  defence,  even  if  there  bad  not  been  sii:goe«rv 
a  biapk  iQ  t^he  evidenoeM»so  scanty  a  supply^  as-cdnv 
pjireil  wiib  the  mighty  promise.    The  defence  womMi 
na^e  been  entire  and  complete,  although  the  Altofrneyv' 
Ceneral  had  adduced  evidence  corresponding  with  mil 
the  minuteness,  of   his  statement.      If  that  statemeof 
o^ald  be  at  all  borne  out^^if  the  topics  Which  ic  em*'- 
braqed  f^Qre  mch*  as  could  be  with  any  propriety  alluded^ 
to,  how  were  they  to  account  for  the  absence  of  those 
IJiciies  whose;  separation  from  her  Majesty's  retinne-had 
been  held  up,  as  a  fact  at  once  important  and  decistre  of' 
the^  question  i    They  were  persons  of  rank,  ^nown  in  • 
tbfsir.owii.  po.untry,  and  esteemed  and  lov^d  in  propor« 
tipi)  1^  they  were  known  ^  they  were  persona  on  whose' 
reputation  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  shadow. bad  cvf*>r 
r^ted.    But   tbe   Attori^y-Qeneral  called  no   one   of 
them.    There  wj^^  not,  however,  a  ja<lge  at  the  Old 
Barley  who  woQld  not,  ut^der  such  ciicumstancesjr  hav« 
required  their  evidence  as  the  jmoat  satisfactory  (est  that 
CQufd  be  applied.    This  he  would  do  on  the  trif^l  of  a, ' 
tnjsdemeanonr ;  this,  he  woaid  do  in  a  case  of  felony) 
and  of  bow  much  more  importance,   therefore,  did   a  * 
Tukof  this  nature  become  on  a  ouescion  of 'bi^  trea«  ' 
son,  or  what  was  hot  technically  distinguished  from  it? 
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noU^QW  ^uiog  io  i^Ktit  capacity  at  a  court  of  judiMiUB^   * 
tb^ji ;  w^fe  »ot  /pom{)«Ue4  lu  take  cogcwziiac^  i^f  ikta   • 
iijai(Ur»  or  |o  being  it  lo  aojr  iMue*  «  They  migbc,  if  ibej 
pUaA^dj  ditaiisi  it  i  t.b«y  migbi  give  it  the  gp«*hy  }  atfd,  . 

Jr^piouf  God  !  what  waa  tbere  ia  (be  case  to  i adduce  tktt: 
e«j^  o(  England  to  purftOQ  a  Queen  la  desirueim^i  ' 
W}^»x  yras  Uiere  ia   tbe   tei^timaDV  bf ought  fcofl»  <mt 
th^^  Pf^iduf^  in  CottoQ  Gardea*-^wbat  vas  tbere  in*  that 
to  iadjupe  tbem  to  sao  coaater  t^^  a  teiitiaGfit  aJmof^ 
uuWerf^W  O,  let  it  not  be  s»id,  that  «•  tbat  amnd  . 
teaipl^f  ihU  aanc^aary  of  jasucci  the  Peef %  oI.Englaod^i 
vi\\^,  10^:  ras(i  band^  bad  made  yi^  ibeW  lUmAs  lb  bear 
dof^a  itsijooat  veoaraMe  ayuibaU^  upqAgraaoda  wtfealif  - 
anfl.  f^  ii^^oioQs^  aad  u>  aiak  tbeip«elvea  in  ateraal 
cood^S^aajtii^^  «t  tbe  tribuaal  of  after*>agear  .    ,  . .  ^  :   r 
'Ji)itjtr9!ugham  bere  paused,  a^4  threiT  tum^V^m  ihalt 
indtiig^ace  uf  the  House  for  a  sbait.  KeJei8iitiim«f'  Tfa«.<'> 
wa^i-eadi^y  granted. 

4rfteff,  w  abfence  of  three  qaartera  of,  m  Iioiir«  Mf^' 
Bro^h^in  re-eot^red  tbe  Houae^  and  iJbair  lordabtptr ' 
b^y^  M^kjsu  their  aeals^  tbelearaedgeotletijiti  firoaeeoft  ' 
ed  witb  bia  addfcas.    He  bad*  b/?  ahaervtd„  to  cfaf)^^ 
their  iprdabipa'  pardon  fvr  tbe  delay  arbi«h  hia  abanM  . 
had  unavoidably  occaatonedi.    He  woald  do^  wkmk  ta 
their  iordabi pa  all  that,  9Gquri'e4  io  bim  oa  ibut  pmti  of 
tbe  oajie  wbicb  wa^  cq 9 aeiv^dvitb  the  evidMOe,  ^d  bar- 
waa  afraid  be  should  be  e^joxpelLed  to  aoljj^t.lebw  laiakr* 
abips'  attention  for  a  cooaUerable  twe  lo  tbe  iiDparftaoti ' 
cooaideratiooa  which  b^e  prasf^pied  tbemaeiveaw.   Th» 
first  point  tbs^t  would  neceaaarily  arise  io  tbeie  tordaki^' 
minds  ^aa  a  recollection  of  (be  prinoipaJ  parta' of  ttbe: 
evidence^  and  their  praatical  application  ta  the  caaau- 
Here  it.  wpuld   be  hia  diMy  to  notice,  i«  a^uivitcalat;' 
niaaiier^  the  firat  witness,  «(ho  aroold  baioog  k«oan  iit- 
thia  c^ountry^ ^ad  tbiK>i|gbout  tbe  world — wbaee  lavooiaia  '  • 
expre^ioo  vroqld  be  banded  doara,  WMck  M'ter  ibeiaiaei 
ma.oaer  1^  tbe  sayings  of  soim  of  tbe  aneieni  aageahad*^ 
rei^hed  our  daja,^  Uieir  n^taea  ipdeed.weae  lQal>  bti- 
they  still  e;i^isted  in.the  celebrity  of  tbeic  briisf  and  ptd^^ 
sentence^:  TbaAiWita^$  badsdiatjogniahed  bimarif  doriog*<. 
tbi#  tria)  by  an  ^apr^s^ion  e<)aaUy  brief*  and  to  hiaa  maae' 
useful;  tbat.oQ^  s^t^noe  appeared   10  oooapris^  tfaac 
entire  pr^fjiifi^al  re^dtof  all  iba  wisdom  >ad  alilba)* 
ez^fJQ^^q  wbii^b  be  had  fkCAM^ul^^d  in  ti|e  aindijr  ol' 


iNnft^  ^a,  aft  Icmar « tbe  vdi^  ^  i  ifMft  trmmh^^^ 

vrbaek  faeoted  iM  me  {vrMtioeof  tbtt  sft^  in  «rtiieh'M 

eviAMci  grrac  sliiU*-«o  long  at  tliote  wonis  «ere  kw6wir 

IB  ibe  Aigbili  Imogiage,  tM imnfteof  Majoehty  #iib«tt 

tbc  maa  Mng  aaaad ,  would  fbttbiHth  arise  i^  the  t  aMgf^ 

salite.    He  wiat «  wilnest  of  the  gwaiwC  imf  ortAare  i# 

thisieaaei    iTa  vaatiM  Srst  oaMc^  aod  be  wa^  tbe  laat 

examiaad*    H»  eTtdeooe  aeccNnpanied  tbe  caae  heariy 

tbiaiigbost-;  it  alaMiM  eaieoded  over  tbe  mhtAe  6f'xhtf 

period' la  vbichlfaeicbargeatbefD«eNei  aeieMed;  Iwftelr 

It  bcntitojihe  period  vbea  be  waa  diinifsded,  or  ralber 

whaaibaiitlfed/ ftom  the  Qwea'a  service',  and  waareM 

ftisadio  be  iisuediiiUted*Hwhich  araaabooitbe  time  vrtieli 

tbe  cbaegtt  wsre  broogfab    He  and  Demonr stood  apa#t 

Yrdan.  tbia  real  of  the  vrUnestes^  and  resembled  esch  on^et 

ia  this  respect-Mbai  tbey  wefti  tbrough  the  entire  cate.^ 

TIeaJr  mmm  indeed  the  gre««  arbneflses  for  the  biVU-^tbe 

otbera  w^re  racber  witoesses  of  mc^SrmBtaty  tfesdripw 

tion.     Tbe  J  were  el)  wiiliog  witnesses    g<»aiL  e^  vheas 

hed'alreiidy  reoeived  laucb. ,  A  part  ef  tbem  ^^^^  iti*' 

ftsnused  by  actaal  aocefMaaeff-^a.  part  by  rhe  bobe  Ibat 

the  gsedlode  of  liiase  wbo  sooraiooed  them  woaid  ^if^^* 

rase  greatly  sa  thew  advaatage :  they  were,  tberi^fotre,- 

vabms  in  the  behaiF  <tf  then  ecftployeirs )  and,  6f  eoar^, 

thef  wesdd  Mi  have  stopi|ied  ahart  at  mere  conSrtnstfon/ 

ifp  byany  nteans,  ibey  oaaid  bawe  earned  the .^  case 

ihaoiigh*  ■  This  be  staled,  genevally,  whb  a  view  to  the 

reiaim  HwpDrfanoe  of  the  Abanscter  of  aii  tbe  witnesars; 

Hewoatd^iow  eatreac  their  hardships*  attenlion  whilst 

heeateRodesi  this  branch  of  tbe  sab^ct  more  in  de(aif« 

Ife  badoftesp  beaid  it  as8CTt«d  that  tbe  great  prev«tling 

feaiftfre  of  Majaicbi's  esideooe^his  want  of  recolleetion' 

— ^gnrfiod  bat  Iritte,  beeaoae  a  aism  aiigbc  e#r»-4]ieaio« 

ries  dMhred.    He  granted  that  they  did.     MeaioriH' 

didbfUaa  wbU  as  baoesty.    He  did  tiot  deny  U«    Efoi 

.  hesbattgbt  be*  sbouMi  be  able  to  abow  tbMn  lordships 

ifani  there  iraa  a  son  of  Metnory  otierly  incoasMtene 

wbk'«iy..tbiag  tbst  he  eo«M  figure  to  himself.     Bat 

vtky  sboaid  be  itivobe  bis  ^ney  f    Why,  when  he  had 

oaiy  to  leooUecf  ICajoohi  aiid  bis  evidence  i    He  ooa4d 

pi^at  out  pssts  of  that  evidence^  thai»  wbk?b  be  ttMled 

thie.srit  wf  iwan  to  eonceive  sioy  stronger  olr  mart  )>a)))a« 

ble.wiMaiscaaof  fabe  sweatiwg  than  might  b^  trsoed  ia 

tbeaseal  the  words  which  te  had  before  <]WtHed*    'He 

wi^alifcoat  detain  tbeb^  larditMpa  by  eitinf  cases  wbere 


^t)Lnimef  ^lioil't  remember'*  might'  be  looocent^iv 
vbere  it  might  be  merilorious-— where  it  might  oot  bnljr 
be  no  impeachment,  bat  coafirmalor;  of  the  testimony  of 
«  witness^  and  tend  to  the  sopport  of  bis  credit.    Ncitti^f 
voald  he  allude  to  cases  where  such  an  answer  woald  be, 
the  reverse  of  alUhis— where  it  would  be  destructive  of  the. 
tMimdny,  an  otter  demolition  of  the  credit  of  the  perspa 
examined.     He  woald  not  quote  any  of  those  cases^  b.ut . 
Hke  the  evidence  as  it  stood  ;  and  from  it  he  would  show 
ihiat'  while  MajobhiV  testimony  abounded  in  gailtv  for* 
getAilne^Siitip  one  circumstance,  supporting  the  idea  of 
ad  Itinocent  forgetfolness  occurred.    He. would  prooeeid^ 
af  once,  to  give  their  lordships   proof  positive  of'tfars 
nhti^^S  periury — and  this  he  would  do  by  averting  ^hia 
Bipde  of  forgetting.    In  the  first  place/ he  begeed  leave' 
todii'^t  their  lordships*  attention  to  the  way  in  w\iiich 
liris  witness  swore  as  to  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  B^r^.^ 
ganoti  and  the  Queen,  with  reference  to  these  chsirge^^ 
The  great  object  of  the  Attorney^General^  at  shown  bV. 
\kH  openmg,  and  as  evinced  by  the  whole  of  iiis  eiami*^ 
Batioo,^  was  to  show  a  communication   between  fbose-* 
apartments;  and  the  manner  In  which  Majochi  answer*  ' 
ed  Indicated  that  he  was  privy  to  the  concoction  of  the  * 
p(an.    The  object  of  that  plau  was  to  prove  the  positibit. 
qf  the  rooms  of  the  Queen  and  of  Bergami  always  tahave  , 
Veen  favourable  to  the  commission  of  aduhery,  by  shotr*  ' 
ing  that  they  were  n^ar,  and  had  a  mutual  communica^.. 
tioo,  whereas  all  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite  were 
separated  and  cut  off  from  those  apartments.    Thus  It  " 
was  m'eant  to  support  the  infevence  of  that  quilt  to  which  ' 
the   charge  rented.    Accordingly,   the   ^rst  evidenc^\ 
who  was  to  go  over  the  whole  case,  was  better  informed 
coilbis  part  of  the  subject  than  any  other  of  the  witnes-, 
ses.    There  was  more  appearance  of  proof  in  his  test!-* 
Ufiotiy  on  this  point — it  presented  more  accuracy  of  detail 
than  that  ol^  the  other  witnesses-^when  he  was  examined 
with  a  view  to  extract  criminatory  matter  asainst  the 
Queen  :  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  an^  attack,  and  his 
regular  custom  was  utterly  to  forget  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  protected  against  the   severity  of  a 
cioss«examinatian.       The    questions  constantly   asked 
were,  ''Where  did  the  Queen  sleep  f-^In  an  apartment 
near  that  of  Bergami.     Were  those  apartments  near  or 
Iff  mote  f — ^They   were  near.''      Questions  of  this   kind 
were  asked  over  and  over  agaio^  so  good  a  thing  ^aa  U 
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ihought  to  procure  the-«D8wer  that  tb^  a|>itrtaiciU9  V^n 

'^'pe.ir'^  repeated  with  success.    The  same  answer  wat 
i6variab]j  given.      Bergami  was  represented  as  occupy'- 
ing  an  apartment  near  that  of  the  Queeni  with   which 
there  was  h  communication^  sometimes  bj  a  passage, 
sometimes  by  a  room,  sometimes  by  a  door*    Then  it  waa 
asked,  did  the  rest  of  the  suite  live  apart f  .Were  they, 
distant  from  or  near  to  the  Queen  ?   Was  such  the.poai-, 
tion  at  Naples?     It  was  important  to  advert  to  thispoinf^. 
because  more   was   made  of  the  approximation  of  thaf, 
chambers  at  Naples  than  at  any  other  place*     to  Uie. 
direct  examinationi  the  witness   was  asked|  *'  Did  ibe 

Ceople  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  (the  Queen's)  part  of  ih« 
puse^  or  at  a  distance  ?*'  And  the  Italian  word  in  answ.ec 
was  '*  lauCanOf*  which  was  interpreted  "  apart.^  He 
buwever  remarked  at  the  time  that  it  meant  "  distant  ^'^ 
abd  distant  it  meant^  or  it  meant  nothing.  Here  then  . 
the  witness  had  sworn  distinctlyj  from  his.own  positive 
recotlectionj  and  staked  his  credit  upon  the  truth  of  ii 
fact — ijpon  this  fact,.  ''  that  the  rest  of  the  sutle  lodged 
apart  and  distant  from  the  Queen,''  which,  coupled  with 
the  statement  that  the  rooms  of  her  Majesty  and  of  Ber- 
garni  communicated  together,  must  have  the  effect  of 
combining  both  these  circumstances,  as  a  proof  that 
means  were  adopted  to  indulge  in  a  criminal  intercourse. 
Majocfai  positively  stated,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
^'  the  suite  lodged  apart  and  distant  from  that  portion  of 
the  House  occupied  by  the  Queen/*  Was  there  not^ 
theo^  an  end  of  his  ''  innocent  forgetful ness,**  if,  when 
be(!VJr.  Brougham)  came  to  ask  him,  in  his  cross-exa* 
mioation,  where  ''the  suite  slept"  he  altogether  falsified 
hif  former  statement,  and  told  him,  '*  I  don^  know,  or 
I  doo^t  recollect  ?"  It  clearly  had  ^hie  effect:  because 
he  must  have  known,  and  he  must  have  recollected  the 
circumstance,  since  in  his  examination-in-chief  he  had 
sworn  that  two  rooms,  those  of  the  Queen  and  of  Ber* 
garni,  were  near,  but  that  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
suite- were  distant  and  apart.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
proximity  of  the  rooms  in  the  one  case,  and  their  remote- 
ness  and  disseverance  in  the  other  case,  and  when  he 
afterwards  declared,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  tbat 
'^  he  did  not  remember  where  the  suite  slept,^  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  perjured  himself  one  way  or  the  oUier^ 
he  cared  not  which,  as  much  as  if  he  swore  he  saw  a 
person  one  d;iy,  and  swore  he  did  not  ot)  the  next.    TUq. 
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.^•hen  •  Hf  stating  his  recellectioa  ao4  bis  forge tfnliH^^s, 
-^sbeir  icnrdsbips  wookl  to6k  eosspaMUiv^ly  |»  «h«ie  tiie 
:  «itti€»  Maembtfueil  md  where  be  fleci^red  .tie  k9^  Smt-' 
.  g«tteB»lie4)e(ieved  iheviPoaM  almost  iftoiformly  be j«fd*to 

vn  skailar  e^nolosiesi.  He  woiiM  give^ooe  speeiipegi  fra<a 
-itfae  evidence  Htdf,  to  Kbow  their  loKbbipt^  vrfa^^n  ib^mU'^ 

^aessAwasasked  fmy  c|uesiiattt  f  eiaiive  |o  (be  Queeo^s  aflOA'- 
f««ietita,  iBSat>poriof  ibe  erne,  vherefaebtd  lenrnediiif  l«P* 

mm,mmAwmirt]Uim\wti  in  ebief««wbe/e>  io  «b^t,  kfi}90m 
^jtfnaiAfto  Bfmk,  no  opposkioQ.teiaj^  maiie  19  b»>i  jWpp 
L^ry '  trtiai^icHis  bis  meoiory  Was.  He  .ihmiM  MaMMpe 
litheif .  lerdabipe  what  bia  reiM^tleotioo  featfy  ,i!ast^.A« 
^.flMaid  ^ve  tbem  m  fair  sample  ef  l^ia  A»i)i«(]hf'  Me 
3 (Mvi  Brongbam)  asked  biffs'^  i.:.oi 

L;  .3>kjU^tf-^AMfi:d/«n~Wb^paged<)y!op.<)^(l^fn^ 
^  i.tflCr^Br^iigAam  answefed^ ''  P(lge  47"'  6CA«rf^^ J^^^ 
^    Jfte  £iiW  of  U9crpo0t  e9»ggasied  ihi^  ibe  :1^|iikI 
^olfeioaliy  If  hen  he  4fa«ted  from  (be.  min4He0,^fi  #pi« 
'..dmoer almiid  specify  ibe  foU^  :•  <    ./,  t.    .  ;x 

Y  :  itfr.  jBi^sttg^afff  proceeded*  Io  oroiB^icMliDal^l^J^e 
fflsiMsd  tbe  wittiess-^ajid  be  did  so  i4]kOfder,t<>.abQ«r!;^ 
^  «oqoDacy  of  reeol(eaiio«>  oa  pavUciilar  poi.fil%  «bep;^ji%e 
-  .tfndence  iud  beeo-well  diiUed):  .      .     {  f.^^ 

c..,  **fime  y^Mi  etec  sees  yb»  VJIlacl'fiftte  siace  tbe  lime. 709 ^qmie 
.  bapk  from  Uii:  loiig  f  o);kg«  ?-rI  ^i^ve.  !  , 

"  iVas  the  position  of  the  rooms  the  same  S^  ft  had  ^itfii  .bilftjj^, 

wtlh  respect  to  the  Queen  an(l  Bergstni  ?-^They'wer^  aot  id  th^aab^ 
J  IMlHiotiasbcfore.'*  ^.       .  .        '^iii'it 

Aad  Uiei)  die  witaess  told  a  loag  story  delciibiagiiAe 

•  •  idterattoDf •  '^  There  wtis/'  foe  stated,..*^  a..  iUtfirqf^i^t 
.  landiag^laee- ttf  a  sunroaise,  on  oM  ^dei0f  ik^x^tim'- 

*  dm'is  roMb*  There  -was  a  small  cortidor,  Qt*  the.li^A^f 
«  srivcb  there  was »  door  that  led  tato  the  r90«^(^fi;t^e 
:  Pl-iaoess,  iwhitHi  was  only   locked;  .and  iheu^^osM^ ja 

little  fancier  00  to  tbe  corridor,  tbere  .vnm,  o-nsbftxlbTt 
«  baad^  m  small  rooin^  and  opposite  to  iliis  aiiia)t»j9fH^ 
.  ifacfre  naaasoebef!  dour,  which  led  into  the  fQOfs^.^e^e 
;  they  sapped  in  tbe  eteaiDg.    There  wsa  this.  SE4|fpiMg- 

joom  oa  the  rights  there  was  a  door  which  led  iatd:%r* 
>  gami's  room,  aiiid  on  tbe  same  right  hatid  of  LbeAaiQe 
.  vooai  there  was  a  smaU  alcote,  where  there  was  tbe^b^ 
.  olBergami*  Isaw  two  doors  openaiway6-*batibef^.wa^ 
,  a  thiadh  stopped  by  a  picture*'*  Now  could  any  iOcoUto* 
'.  tsoD  be  mor^  robiote-tbwo  the  recoilectioo  of  a/iHr^  utho 
'  JMuki  state 'all  ihesepaiticalarctrcnmstaactca  J    Uo^b^ 


•mo  objeeiiDD  to  this  cK»Iay  ^  Acevracf,  in  anji  ^ 

<^'ie^.     If  an  indiiridual  were'to  ioTent  a  story  eiiurek, 

'^ftt  he  #ere  to  form  it  eonpletelj  of  faisehoock,  tbe  re^ 

tt»lt*iN)crld-be  his  inevitable  detection'and  exposure;  but 

'  li^  ke-bullt  B  strcK^tare  of  falsehood,  on  the  fboodatioo  of 

-  A  liutr troths  be  migbl  l4ren>  by  uaing  some  degree  of 
Uddressr,  fylace  an  honest  man's  life^  or  tbe.lifeiami  eha« 

*  Inciter  of  BU  illastrions  Prtncete,   in  jeopardy^.   Jf  the 

-  vfaole  edifitie^  frbm  top  to  bottuoi,  should  be i  built  aa 
'£etioo>  it  tras  sure  to  fall';  bui  if  h  wavbuilt  ooa  ixrix- 
^JV«#eof  f^cUf  '4l'  nii^ht  put  any  bdnestOMNi^  life  or  «e- 
"'Mtation  til- jeopardy.  He  (M-r.  Broughaai.)  only:  wished 
'Weir -h&rdjrfitps  to<  contrast  with  this  mi  note  i^ooliccuba 

UTroiiiM^tdoors^  and  corridors^  ihecircuttistanpe  of  Mar 

jochi  not  having  the  slightest  reeollection  of  a  nb'qie 

'■  tIeW  wlti^' wMed  to ihe  House  in  which  her  Majeaty*  bad 

•  It^edi^  He  recollected  the  slightest  alteration  respd^iog 
^  8'bed'^rooii)  or  chambei^in  the  Hoase,  buthereooUect- 

-mI  nochlbg  oP  a  whole 'new  wing  added  to  ihat  Iioo||e. 

This  showed  the  dishoneat  character  of  the  whqle  te«li* 
^*iiiony.    Of  the  same  nature  w^s^jiia  evidence  wbeo\  any 

etiteulat'too  of  tim^  was  reqaired.  He  observed  ibe^fltKtot 
"^Kriiiyifg  ijlMinctioti  of  ttme;  when  thatsoited  his  punpose, 

and  be  recollected  nothing  of  tioye  whea  it  waaincon*- 

*  "^eniiKnt  for  his  object.  In  proof  of  this^  their  Ibi^ships 
-'Vftc  ^i^oested  to  refer, again  to  the.  celebrated  scene  at 

-  ^a|df0#    Thi&.witnesa  rem^oiber.efi  down  to  minutes. t]^e 
time  which  her  Majesty   had  passed  at  lwo.^iffece|it 

'^pM  In  Bergami^s  roooi.  The  firsi  was. from  ten  to 
'4i£ceeO'  minntesi  the  aecond  'froia  fifteen  to  ei^teeu 
-Mfautes;  Here  ihe-mean  time  was  sixteeaminntea  aad 
*'jihalf»  '  The  witnesa  went  to  the  window,  and  firecba 
''g4io,  exactly  three  mia«tea  afterwards.  .  Here  the  mean 
'timtwskt^^'wen  at  once.    A  quarter  of  nn  honr-  was 

tben-«Aal^.wilh*eqQal  accuraey,  and  afterwrarda  thr^e 
J^artera  of  an  hoar.  All  this  waa  in  answer  to^/ his 
-leiMed  friend  ;  all  this  was  in  the  eJEaminaikon->in-i>dbief  f 

aittlhi^  was  tboaght  by  the  witness  eseeniial  to  his  stoxy ; 

-  Hi^tbia  w«s  to  garnish  the  story  with  an  appearance  of 
''ifoeuraay  esaemial  to  his  purpose.  Bat  snch  minute  ap*- 
i  «tiracy  traa  of  use  oot  to  bim^  but  to  the  Queen.  When 
^'ifr'Hrasof  11^  not  to  the  prosecution^  bottothe.def^noe, 
'  th^HJhe  coald  not  recollect  whether  it  was  a  whole  oigbt, 

or^  eiglit  bours^  or  any  definite  period*.    ^MVliy  coidd 
'^ydu  not  recoUect  4be  period  of  tifne  .on  liiis^iuoeaisiooc^s 
II  aa  on  the  other  occasions?  —  I  had   no   watch." 
Dc/eucc.l  f 


.  -^^if^  Jf^^  Mclioftcd  a  miiHitB^  art 
.     ;;^^;Sw»*fe^-*N^"    Why,  ibeo*diAMi.%^ 

^f^^^0^J^,^eem,^int^  OB  onef  ocdasiop^  and  il»4»^ 

^]l^f^  Wfi^i  of  a.wnlcH  onJy   lvhi^a  lUe  defecMcie 
S^L!$0^^  tty  Iweei  oi  wh«»  b«  vms  <a«ked'  *ni 
0^^^  hs  cohcekyed  ihetr  lordships  vroaldconatA 
^'^^c^^oettJot  the  defettlce.    Mojo^hi  aojaa^^r^l  IM* 


^l^pre$mU  ^^  c6«W  »oi  tell  wh6*l»eciitwM-4ira.it^r 


^^b^hsLsiept  4a'  the  bdld  of  ibe/shipyrand^ati 
^tia  the'rhotd  lae,  he  could  nl»t  leU  th^  '0tbemj 
^^tLSi  'aay  ttiM  ihere'by  day  or  by  nigbti  i  ?%nreA>lft 
^.  (Mr.  Bnmgbaas)  couhd  aak  their  iocdfiHifi^  ilbedaet 
|iayfiei\9ans.ever  appeared  as  a  whneia  wJboa^.i^sittaM^ 
iraaifarvflcryiog,  aad  ao  eaaeily  Waited  to  ibe.  obafac^liat 
fffaitb  -th^  «riilie90  vrwib  support  f  ;Bot  A'm  iraa  not  «)!& 
Sills  toswecs  ^'  I  doa't  reccMiect^'*  aad'  ^  ^  don't  toatr/^ 
wer^^tMch  as  €oald  odt  by  poMibiti^'W  true^Jf  (b^ 
iiliftwera.giTeavMi  tbeieaeatoiitatioi^iii^ebief  i»er^  tioii;; 
aa^tnitbeimtinkce  to  vrhieb  b^bad  ^ANnfediil  Naples,  if 
«bo  miixuteQess  twbi^n  toibbis  eatamiMtton-ifa^cbief  wm 
artae>  bqdr  fennlded  id  faet>:ft  was  impoasible  tbM.  h# 
fttaooU  baw  DO  r^ebllecthm  of  theoiatters  to  which  h^ 
siAi^rossi^exbtttfiiedb'  If  it  wae  truth  that  Jibe  rootna  aadi 
doiira  wet  a  ae  i>e  deaoribed^  he  ^oald  not  by  possibUttjr 
badw  and  recoUecs  th^t^  a«d  be  rtf  total  igooraifce  of  the 
iMlber  [iaris  of  the  Hobse.  la  ibe  sbme  niMD^rf  tht# 
tattacfls  kmem  nahwgi^  Mr.  Hughea ;  be  df^i^er  kne^r  ^ 
tttiilieff^a  fslerft  t  he  knew  notblbgof  tife.DMqe^  hn  biMl 
tave^  knowD  aoy  of  that  okmei  or  ahy  banker'a  alenki 
But  when  be  aaw  that  be  (Mr.  Broagbam)  had  a  JeHeC 
nt  hie  hand,  and*  before  be  bad  in  ao(y  tbi^gfefi^edtbtf 
witaeis's  memory,  be  clearly  tbowed  ibat  he  boMi  ntt«eit 
forgotten  either  ihe  name  or  the  p^acei,  Bf  the  dei^eanr; 
our  of  the  witness,  too»  and  tfaie  teboar  af  his  anwsefs^ 
tiieir  Iordabip«i  mnst  have  seen  the  same  change  eTiBcfd»; 
Majoebi  gave  as  his  reason  for >tb»  inconsisteoc;/^.  thiii^ 
fiitaiUarity  bad  toadehioi  forget  the  name  and  0(^0^;^^ 
ticmjof  his  familiar.  Tbe  ffroand  of  forgetting  bi^  tKatA<^ 
nasite  familtarity  which  formed  thegronnd  of  qall^^g 
liimi  ^' ^otWr  banker."  It  was  very  manifest. tb»t|Mpif^ 
j^aWiia'w'Jlotvery  wWling  togtve  the  nanie^  or  the .tr^de^ 
or  the  place  of  residence*  of  any  one  wiib  whom  be  bad 
been  acquainted ;  for  what  reason  he  (Mr.  Brougliara) 


would  l^tye  jtheir  Iprd^ips  to  j[odge.    Bat,  biaibre  be 
iiboDld  bedoae  i^itl^'this  fviln^BS,  he  woqid  give  abc^eV 
4DAa0fce  of  his  dishonest  iotestioti.    Their  loidsbips  t^^ 
^l^pni?cied9beibiiffliDgprevarioAiiog  answers  be  had  givea 
respecliog  the  receiTiog  of  mooey.  He  had  first  told  thift 
^Loid  Sieitait  hod  giveo  him  money  at  Vieniia.    Aftari- 
-wardabehad,  twice  over^  sworn  thathebad  never  received 
pMBy  at  Vienna  from  any  person.    It  was^  the  aao^e  as 
jlo  6ia  receiving  money  at  Milan.    ''  I  remeoybertto  ha^ 
Veoat««d<no  mone^  at  Milan— I  rather  believe  I  req^iiMl 
no  iiiMejM'Iliiiher  no  than  yes-^Non  mi  rmnc/p/'    Ue 
(Ifr.  Brodgbatii)  bpd  some  guess  what  evidence  iliis'wit^ 
nim  tiNisa  bM<t  givniHvben  oe  laid  the  fou»datioo:4irt&fe 
finvDisr 'friip'ifidh'  be  had  siiice  uninterruptedly  .enjoject 
WlMirlif  had  been  faying  ib^  fonndation'  oo  wlticli;bB 
ftNMttea  iMiMi'to  be  bnih/tbeirlordshif»8  would  recollect 
|)iiuat^  ltb#w  i  'gj^at  deal.    In  tbe  openinj^  apee|:h[*iif 
IfilPhMt^Jiedli^ietMi'  moeh  was  stated  wbieb  this  witn«is 
jii^^&'tpmicAi'^  pra^e^    As  an4ni)tanoe,  the^r  tbrdbb^ 
WVc^Mt  ^Ptttb^t' that  Majochi  >was  to  ha\r6  ^pto/ved  thai 
Hm  t2ta^(|(  Md  'Bergami:  bad  beeil  sei^n    kisaiiHr  xam 
aMiher'rft'  a  tied^jroom.  •  Did  Majochi  »wear:t^ira//£)a 
the  dqatTaHryi  the  Vrittieis  negatived  it  in  tbeioiii(>hit^^ 
laa^ibeh  '*lt  was- only  Mrhispering*  'This  sin]B|le:iiinBa(ie 
iMolNtid  the  whole  charaleteroT  his  testimfinjbpbuailiA 
svbutd  give  th^hr  loitlsfaip9  others  ouhe  aa.  m»l  to  sba 
l»rcidit^f  fbef-^hneiss.    Ha  woald  sKW  t#  their  aatii&o^ 
liohi  (bat  M'fjoehi  bad  fold  one  atory  to  the  instrisotorii 
ofhis(MK6r0ogham'sj  Uarned  Aieads ;  battlnutwbed 
brouglurld  tbek  tordsbips' bar  beUold  a  fat  djfFerent 
^(^fiohBhly  from  jkaowing  ilbe^Mta  and  dbcamema 
irblc6-^be'(Mi^.  Brougham)  Jiad  got  in  hii»  posset Aoo^ 
bifC^Iftiore  ^^robiitKly  trom  bavitig  fdrgottea  part  of>  his 
IWjMniti^n;    Tibia  partial  forgetf^loess  was  much  mora 
ifii^tjp 'where  the  whole  was  aa  inventioiB  iban  whene 
frtttftf*'  WM  the  fdundaMon  of  tieaiimony,    So  itcwas  ia 
thia  ^eiase,    Majochi  recolleeted  part  of  hits  tost'raiqay« 
<fr!¥^«i^:  was  ready  for  tlie  questioal    But  paru  he  did 
abr^l^ecolleet.     It  was  perfectly    evident   that   what 
^oe' saw  was  fhr  more  intensely  and  permanently  loi* 
p«AA^6n  the  mind  and  recollection  than  what  bemigbti 
#fee^wavds  invent  and  add  to  bis  actoal  obsertatiooM*- 
l^M'il  was  that  Majochi  recolleeted  pait^  and  fargot- 
ofti(^'*|Sarts.      He  h^d  been   asked   whether  he   bad. 
#£^'iin;^^  pbe  jbvtng  broth  to  b^f  Rpyal:  Uisbpeifj^, 
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10  pfurtlcular,  ibooghtlesftlj  pat  togelhjtr*     Willi 
|f^t:«*  B«»f^amiV4iDibg<  AtOeooa)  Mitjd<Ai\  wA  huiT' 
tiffJictei  Wihe  elh^r  JWitnesMs.    When  fi$keA  if-'tib 
Hd^wd  tecoWf^^i  hh  bemg  at  dinner  when  VtilUaew^F, 
the  conrver,  diriftsdyhe  ko«»w  nothioi;  of  meb  a^p^t^otf. 
Btti  when '^sked  ^b^iherbe  remeaifoerfldi  k^otuhmg^'^ 
9iejgaHur«  vooiikdoor>  be  replied,  *'  I  rero^mbei^'  fMai  *> 
fitcuy^jvb^Q  Vil]a6Cftrti  arrived/'     Theih,  i*epell4k!iS^|L 
^e  idOBOradiGiiim^  far  said  it  was  iiet  ^m  tbat  9c^idi>m 
bie  vMitftntered  it,  bot  because  tlnetea  ba4i'«#ri«etf>»^ 
mtwdkmi^  i;be  boose  tbat  nigbi.      But  iber^  ^NKn^'idMie 
ff^tb  «f  MejocbfPs  ^deoce  upmi  #bkdi  lie^^putd  ^HK 
«l  <^9i  3|Qd  palpaUe  p^jnAjr.    It  Wtfa 'it> '^sl'tfi 
p«lfMybte;ias  ta  dtspeuse  with  tbe  nmernkty-Ht  pifftitii 
aqti^Mnnry  ta^other  iftstaM«8.    H^  d^ieiPtblft^'li^b^ 
lM^nidigaitf«^>  by  ber  Ro^hI  Higbti^st^  *bUi>l^'ll«F 
b«d  k9ft/.hi(^>«ennce  bdcatfse  ef  tbe-bad'^peof^fc  ^IfMdl 
^ewctboot  her;    Vbi^  bii  raid  ivitt^  tbe  4M4d§'p«y^k>ili 
^  Misings  bia^wn  ebaracter,  atad  ^ba«ni^  fb^^^l^ibctiw 
Bait  ^be  J«rt>uld  sbow  this  te  be  fals^  frdol  ftftt^MiNi 
j^bvialpr.  '  «WbeD    afetod    wh^th^r    be'4iad   n^C'^Wii^ 
«]»fdic«iioiiT  t^  get  batirk,  Ms  aMiref  watl^'^l'dM^  r^ 
cidiboi't  .a  Did  y^  ;a^}f  to  CpUM  SeM6v}m^jfi[^'^li# 
ia^,(ta(Uii^P*^t  did.''  ■'Tile  oii»mmfrbfc  m^niMtled^^Al^ 
hi»  asaeividii:^  that  b^  did  ^iiiM'¥eicQlto;ti  Alite^^' AimT 
,fymym-a$^  Ulttimifrb%  «eM  tbetturii-^a^i^'vel^'ftk^* 
«»maIt'tti^w«t^fDr  (bcir  loMblbip^'  eoiiaideMtioti'-«flKyeiry 
yetf,  Oosirea$iJ  i  did  4p^  10  ^SeMttYiiii)  but^  Of  0«#1ff 
JQkc^'f    Mo«>  tbeir  iordi^iips  WOald  tBUffc-tbaft^illlll^ 
farmer  avav^^ra  W0etpf6bkw,  if  tbia  #kit  h^joltr^Jf  Mal^j,^ 
diey%«ce  (poaiti^e  ]iii>#ja#v»  -  lf>  fhM^  this-»w'a#iiA  ^(ifc^^' 
whna  'fo4}(med  be  ^voiiid  Have  -at  -vuiiei  4i^9i^TM'^bf^ 
MiNo.''  ^  ^'  Did  yotf  apply  t»  several  p^voii#?    Ift#<y^' 
0ppif  10  Hieromai«M?«^McMt  mf  ftaefWo;"'  "Tbbfl^ 
mwarer  waa  gross  add  wilTcil  perj^iry;  or  iht  fihc  iMl^W^ 
mia  Mgrosr  and  wDfoi   peijary.     He  <Mt.^BfetlglJ«di> 
reared  iioi«irbi«b;   ^Thejobei  io  faot,  'Wa^iiii  inv^a^rbtf' 
lo^pratMi  tbe  otifar  lOYemion,  ot  tbe^atoi^y  Wti^ffti^iiA*^^ 
incredible,  tbashtf-apf  lied  iti  joke  to  Scbia^fni^iadd  ihi^ 
herdid  not  meoolWet  Irbetber  he^  applied  to  ^tb^i«4^ 
TiMiritordsbipa  nacoliected  the  mamer  t6o  of  fhia  wif^^ 
isess^*  Heshow^  aoase  fleurisbiDgaDd  figure— *'^I'#o4ifI^ 
jratbeaiesri  ^aastbM  go  again  into  the  lertiee  of  Hbth^ 
Brinicfaii^'    Was  it  trae,  and  waa  it  tU^  lang^age^f^ba 
Iibalst^^  «Min/ ibat 'he  i^ovld  <raitier  eat  ^ra»d  #iaii  ^^''- 
Uil^f^tb«t  be  sfplM  iff  jok^tabe  tafcefi'^  bis£]i^i   ftad"^ 
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ihai  ^e   could    not   afterwa^f    »wein*  that  he   had 

^ot  1  af^plied  .to   others   to    be    tak«n    back!      Hert 

tb^n  was  tbe  my stery  unravelled  of  Majochi'a  JVoit  mi 

^ticord^..    His  testimoliy  was  false^  eiiber  oo^  way  oc 

the  oCbers   he  (Mr.    Brougbani)    cared    not    wbiob, 

^'  most  now  ci|ll  their  lordships*  aiteikiioO  Aortly  <# 

i;he  next  witness  (  it  would  be  very  shortly^  becaosd 

those  .we]K(>aid  swearers  exhibited  a  certain  something 

y^.  ihBir  demeanoar  which  at  once  showed  tfae  value  of 

^eit  teacimoo)^.    In  courts  of  justice  nothing  Was  BKira 

fur^  (o  disclose  (he  falsehood  of  testimooy  thl^b  a  dipt 

banc}  and  pertaess  in  the  manner  of  telling  a  alory* 

X. fatso  witness  .was  ^Ways  flippant  and  iaperUnen^ 

^i^a  pressed^,    As  an  instance  of  this  their  lordshipa 

ifPOO^.l'eqotlect  that  Paiurzo,  when  asked  whether  the 

E^^s  'Were  on   deck,  answered  "Yes-*-ihey  wer«  not 

^  i^uf  pockettf."    :H<  (Mir^  Broogham)  only  mentione4 

tbia»  k^Q^uit^  bis  learned  friend  had  said  that  this  WMs'm 

good,  Corrects  aoimpeacbable  Witness,  and  bccaiMe  bM 

^^imda^  had  beenf  represented  in  tb^  opening  sfeeck 

U  infioitety  importanu     H^  would  venture   to   ftaj# 

at  leasts  that  a  betier  paid  witness,  or  better  paid'ltaliaib 

for  any  pnrposet  bud  never  yet  <;ome  to  his  knowledge^ 

Tbe  money  paid  was  upwards  of  ^fiOQl.  sterling  a  ^ear' 

to  one  wm  bad  been  male  of  a  veriisel  in  tbeMed^ter^ 

ranead,.  and  wbo  was  now  fOiurlh^pan  ov^ner,  and  as  m 

^ie%iMfr  of  making  compenaatioii  to  him  instead  of  givM 

Mpg;bim  a  reward*    The  pro6u  of  ihe  vessel,  atcoraing 

to  tbjs  c^lculajtiony  waa  8,000/.  sterling  a  year*    This» 

la  tfhf  wediterrauean,  waa  equal  to  \6flO0l.  or  90fiOOL 

v^  this  oountry*.  Not  one  half  of  this  money  did  siWy 

tf^iag^. vessel  ift  the  Mediterranean  ever  make.    In 

Meislna  the  whole  ownership  would  be  thblight  m9St 

fortunate  fhat  produced  4<XK.  a  year.     That  waa  a> 

great  incodie  in  that  country.    None  bat  the  noblesse 

^as^^ver  heard  of  that  bad  1,500/.  a  year  tliere. .  Na^ 

s^ph  ^tbin^g  w#s  known  among  traders  or  merchaots«    If 

My  master  and  bis  mate  made«  sach  splendid  fortune^ 

th^ir  n^mes  would  have  resounded  through  Italy  oil  the> 

ri^ji  qf  th^  earth;  and  none  would  visit  that  country 

^Q  woftid  not  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  have*  leti^at 

o|  recommendation  to  them,    aa  ewiiaeat  apd  diaiio^'? 

fl^iitbed  among  their  coiAQtrymen..  The  .Cobbler  ^waa/ 
^9wn  in  history,  but  tbis  mfisier  and, bi^  .mate  bad « 
n|tje.r  been,  know^  beypnd>  the? .  streets,  .of  Me|4ii>aaiD.« 
they  came  to  merit  this  large  compensation.    The  mate 
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Ml  o#«(-stbry..  Tlie  captain,  as  laigbt  W  jexp^ct^ii^ytC 
bill  Ware;  be  •had*  more  'tlicni  2^400/.  s^erlingi  li-yiil 
btfstd^i  having  every  iei|>«ii«e  of  tra«eJIing^>  living;  k 
^^rbaprH^Jotbmg,'  paid.  This  tao  was  giweo'id'^di ctak 
to'the  pyo^u  of  hrs  ship,  which  was  aU  chatdme^iiMr 
and  earniog  trade,  and  in  additioa  to  ^  the  proflti'''^^ 
Ibe  eargo.    Yet  it  was  oolj  a  eofnfieiuiii^fioii;;  i  H^ti^b 


d^aia  was  paid  all  this  money  aa  ^4b«tiiMJasakL 
fiott/^hot  A»  recoorpenseJ  This  inasifef  hSi'md'H^ 
f]ftn9r%l^  connected  with  his  testiinoQy« '  -He  ti^Mgw^ll 
a^afe'hitiikU  ^sCL  himself,  his  iDmie,  and'itt  aiitfiiV'teM 
tf^Htr  eognged) indodingprofits^  ei^peoses/doid ttadtitlbr 
d^e-foutlb^  less  than  he  now  reaeiveii  fdr'ooQttin|>lliffir 
(b^'^^^af  apion.thia  occasioi)  aaaioat  liitt  i  tOj^sSi^a^ 
Bl^fig^  ij^hbBi  be  had  then  served.  .Batf^^be^adwi^ 
iblb|t-i#heA  rojal  persona  made^  ^n^ageoMnka'  «ru|| 
faldij  Ihe  uneenaisi  profits  were,  greaiev  Hhtiii:)iille 
li^airt  ebbtract^.  Hm  was  B^^reat  trmbp  kellioikiw^ 
io^  many  there,  that  ^pmethmg  .  feerttwn^  ^av  itrftesi 
Btt^liitecl/  hilt  .that;  still  more  was  'ofiew  giNea^db 
llMHioniry  and  volonciirj  compenaationL  (SbS  tnmtqf 
^a^'n^ty  therefore,  to  think  bis  'coiupelisatiob^^Httilfefd 
t^ere'  t<6'  ^f^iOOl.  a  jear.  If  one  coy^  pehon  :|^ave<}ifiis 
bo'  tmick;  dnd  if  that  was  nothing  . oom pared:  ctb  jcIk 
%6<:^tain'  allowances  le  'be  made  .to  bioij  bowjuisuib 
less  Wootd  bet  iUustriaus  huslahd  and  Via  «ervaiita;£te 
fin^U^d  to  8,406/.  a  year  if  he  pleased*' theai  ^'ifeJas 
miy  made  odt  the  'oase^-^-if  the  case' should) conxewdkl 
Xbrough  his  hands^  and  no  accident befel  himangivii 
his  testimony.  If  be  should  succeed  iis  ibb|  haim  ^ 
^t  what'^oatd  tnalte  a  mere  joke  of  the.€,40DZc.ti  ytmt^ 
H^  l(Mr.  Brougham)'  had  mentioned  the  iadui^tnifflBt 
of  >ewatd,  Sut  there  was  another  tnducenieot.^  ;Waa 
<t)6re  no  spite  entertained  towards  iiny  txf  !the  partiee? 
The  wliote  of  his  testimony  was  bottomed*  in  cc;i^bge. 
H^  IVad  distinctly  sworn  that  he  bad  hac!  a  qoarrel  Hissth 
\bergamt>  whose  business  it  had  been^  aa  ebiwbertaia, 
'to  pay  mt>'ney  for  her  Majesty,  and  that  he  had^'CsooH 
blained  fo  his  ow4i  ambassador  of  being'  depriTed-df 
1,300^^  This  was  proved  from  the  witness's  owD'knontll. 
This  Appeared  in  pages  134  and  135.  of  tbeevidenedi, 
Xph.  p.  Xi^j,)  In  consequence  of  this  ' comptaihtDiti 
ibodtift  tiOdolpfc,  this  witness,  Gar|^ulo,  became  Koawrix 
i& 4he  fiiigllsh  '  gov^mnvent;  The  only  means- ti[ey  faoaU 
bad  of  knowing  his  name  ,and  place  of  abode- im^his 
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lAfcipaM  M3  (Ch.  p^,  k^^O  iuwnM  Mated,  <•  I  bMf^  ref 
..^«i9iea  Qptbinff:  aay^  my  miaitter  Add  tl^e  4M^]obe) 
jta^l  to  vKJioipf  I  bawe .  meotbiiod  it,  told  ne  tb«c  tbej 
itmw  Mthiogi  aod  that  (  migbt  go  to  IxNidoQ;  and  tbei| 
jpuigiklBee  oiMw  ibitfMitioQlar.V  He  now  cam^  to  JLon? 
lloQ.iD.Ke  ioto  it>  aod  be  would. not  see  the  lets  clearij 
that  hb<eridieiio0  was  of  a«cw  Tbere  were  other  miatter^ 
i^'Avfimtoewtfn  testiraoDy  of  a  very  Deqaljar'cbaracli^» 
JlQj(MriAnDQglMifn)  thought  ibat  tbe  rriaceis  of  Wa^eii 
jlloppiogtOB^  a  bed  in  a  vessel  with  ber  era  round  a  gai^ 
ilfiiKUin»(aiiil  from  thnato  time  kiistog  hioi,  ooA4i  ffflrji 
-0#difl«<y:  tigbt^veo  for  matical  mea,  aor  socb  atigbl 
jia7tbj»r  oooTd  forget*  Yet  tbe  master  aad  bis  mate  fotgoli 
4>r4ine9ed  ntoat  maieriidly  io  tbe  history  of  tbi#  matter^ 
^TbeiiData*  said  tie  bad  seen  tbe  Qaeea  si^tiitg  oo  Ber)! 
j|pB«ii'»  kaaa  arear  to  tbe  iDaimnast*  He  (Mr.  |koagh<Hn) 
jAated;tbis  moately,  beeaase  tbe  miate  cooaidered  i;  tmt 
ipoctalit*  The  mace  meant  to  aay  that  his  evidence  vai 
igiMD  Wiiljh  pariieslar  aocuraoy,  if  Jiot  correctness*  Yh 
Jae  aaid  it  was  not  oa  a  gun  that  the  Oueen  sat  oa  Eler«» 
Tamils  iuuee.  JN oi  one  word  did  he  aay  about  bUsiof 
Madraimilarfaelivlbe  moat  important  of  all.  Their, lord/* 
^\p%  JmqfiMf  tbereffore^  conclude  with  bim  cbfit  tbfsy  di/d 
^fitot  ha^peBk.  Tbe  captaiiiy  on  the  oth«r  baod,  al^ti^ 
nbuatidt/waa  ^  a  gao^.aad  oot  al  the  mainmast,. kbat  ;Lhf 
.Qoecai  aat  on  Bergami^s  knee,  fiat  did  tbey  speak  to  the 
5aametMnaj  Yea*  for  tbe  captaioaaid  tbe  mate  s^w  h  at 
itfaeaam&tmiflu  Tbe  mate,  bowev^o  bad  not  seen  it; 
^suirf  bis:  Jearoad  friends  bad  not  dared  taask  bim'apj 
iqsMMtains  resp«atiM  ttj  beeanae  tbe  captain  bad  not  ba^ 
.Uane.tovbfi  Iraioed  aofficiently*  He(Mr«  Brougham) 
noBBreiyiaentioned  tbase  eircomaia^oeai  to  abpw  that  the 
att'd/y  could  .not  be  true,  because,  if  it  were»  sacb  4iffer« 
'^oodoiifroitld  be  impossible.  Yet  those  pure^.  faatidioui^ 
.ajidj^dacrapnlons  witoessfa,fcom  places  chaste  andsa^ 
iCnedaa  tbe  garden  of  Eden  before  tlie.fatl-^from  Messinft 
^and  I  NaplcBf-Kiisplayed  ^  a  ^^^^^  of  moral  -  ea^tioQ  that 
-wan  eaeaedtbgly  eiemplary«  i  be  captain^  beea^sd  tb? 
fQdBroTifaa  seen  leaning  over  Bergami  without  tiH^bffg 
kim>4desiredthe  mate  to  go  away^  because,  on  nccoitpt  (U 
.sbetr.iiehittiiar  as. master  and  mate,  he  waa  b«miid..t<>  pjrc^ 
^tectibia< morals,  and  alao  becauae  the^ties.pf  blc^d  i^ 
ioaaedi  a^aeapoBsibilitj  upon  bta  coaa^ieakip*  Tb^rfifprf 
ifaeiwoaUcOoi  Let  bta  mate  be  near  that  prtit:of  the  abi^ 
<.ijj]lr^iife«]      ..  '  •  g  '  .  >  -'v.'.-  ;  * ,  i'<,J 
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He  never  9«i|i' that  <h«.Q9fe».9Ashdd  hidi^fte  !tilhdf«ii»f 
or  that  there  bad  beea  aay  order  form  ^ergami^.  (J^ 
utltjT  pair  cated  not  wba  aair  tbem :  biiit  the'*vi«tiiCNM^ 
largiaW  rj&Yivioay  in  .the  tnedern   MddilerrckoeM,*  a* 
pioer  aeoae  of  pocUji;  than  tbe  .ahcicot  ocean  theiie  hml' 
ever  teen,'  woiild  aot  allovr  his  lelajrioo  to  view.  BMck'O^ 
ptkir  ;  for  when  they  were  sooear  tkej  might  to^eh)  and 
Cha4:  in  tbepresemce  of  tlie  auis  Patnr^o.    There  mlgtii' 
be  tbo^e  who  believed  all  I hi« ;. be .coold  not  aodouot  for 
the  belief  of  sona^;  .but  if  th^re^  were,  not  anoiher  things 
to  be  objected' to  Gargialo  and  hia  mate^  Uiis  was  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  their  testimony  was. not  true*     TMs* 
wa9  nU  invented^  or  fabricated   aad.  grois   fal%ebooiii 
Xhe  captain  meant  to  improve  the  case^  to  take  ia>Mia^ 
tioiis  minds;  perhaps  to. increase  bis  claim  tooaliaig^ 
the  iiticer^inries^  which  with,  loyalty  were  gaeaier  tbm 
certaifities ;  to  impiove.  bis  diance  of  obtainvng  -ibil^ 
'1»SOO/.  for  wJiich  he  bad  come  over  to  this  couauy* 
l^ut  one  inore  statement  of  this  witness  he  would  m^eii* 
tioti^  and  then  he  should  be  done.     He  beljd  up-  these 
witnesses  as  models  of  perfect  .ant,  as  well  fimisb^d  jer<« 
fimpleaoC  their  kind,  as  the  best  peid,  and  altogetibec 
such  as  ought  to  be  esteemed  very,  crack  specimensj 
displaying  zeal  in  proportion  to  the. much  tbey  bed  ^e« 
reived,  and  the  more  they  expected*     But  bappijy  there 
were  liniits  to  this  art,  as  to  aiLhumao  arts)' and  if  4Jidm 
were   not^  God  pity  tbe  inoodeot  against^  whom  thin 
mighty  art  might  be  directed.     It  was.  found  her^e,  that 
Uie  accouiplished  swearers  cQuld  not  make*  their  tesii*- 
monies  tally  witlu>ut  communicatioa  a£ier  the  fipst  h«4 
gone  through  his  examination^  and  beCone  C^e other  msi^ 
begun  to  be  examined*    But  the  masterand  ixlate>w^e 
evidently  descendants^  liaeal  desceiuhints,  of  tiiedoe£om* 
Qf  Bologna.    They  were  afraid  to  have  it!- thought  i^ai/ 
tliey  hao  spoken  together  on  tlie  subject  of  their>evi«* 
deace.  Tbey  were  living  together^  lodged  together  io 
the  same    magazine,  breakfasted    together   that  very 
morning;  yet,  with  all  this,  from  a  degree  of  ^i>e  ih4i^. 
would  do  £ionour  to  the  nearest  relations^  and  which  he 
wished  all  relations  observed,  tbey  never  entered. on  tbi^ 
s^bject,  and  that  a  subject  whici)  occupied  the  attentioD 
of  every  mind  in  the  kingdom.    This  was  not  peouiier 
to  thein,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  stated,  was  p^v 
ettliar»,  *'  I  am  not  the  man  to  speak  of  such  a  subjeci*'' 
refilied  the  captiLLu.:^  ^i^y-    **  i-^  would  not  be  deoeot^ 
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SI  wv^i  bal  He  fiiiing^tt  I  tbooM  »af  dny  ihrng^bui  oT 

4^H>rft:ef  fvhat  I  bafe  be^n  atkctl  bere/'    DPd  y6u  cvcfr 

^fkeakiit  tb€  mmc  of  it?—'*  O  neVcr^  dev^r/'    Did  yoa 

9gi)M  ibfit  ypti  tbojvld  not  ^peak  ^'  ii  ?    Did  you  deter- 

•joijpie  ihni  jTCMi  4ho0ld  BOt  say  a6y  tbing  of  tt,  and  agree 

4lHit^i'^*f  YoQ  fiod  I  comjng  here  upon  oae  subject  muat 

-001   ilieqitioik  tbtic  ^object   the  ode  to  the  other;""!  He 

<M^.  Brpaghtm)  kneir  not  whether  the  vttiwalsjhad 

9<Klerirto^   ibia  qtieltioii^  but    bu   ana'irer   bad   been 

^^  Vet*""    One  geoeral  rMiark  opovi  this  p^int  jtSielded 

4b|}cJ)  #titb(«cttob  and  •cooaolauon.     Wbaitei^er  injury 

Mtiis^  im^mry  migbt  do  to  the  highest  and  aaost  irlas- 

l^miad  persoort^  vbaiever  tniscbief  to  the  condact  aad 

good  eaae  of  sofsed  life  might  arise'for  some  ttine  to  cow 

Arom'  the  detmls  brooght  forward>  one  apot^  one  little 

Ittnd   6f'  Goshen,   was    sacred    and   pare    from    coq- 

x^fiaiaatkiil.     Fram  aU  the  imporities  which  offended 

4be.  rfeAicfMe-*8lal*oied    ttooafcbs^-flnd   went  so   wefl 

tfffgh  to   coatamifiate  fbe  moral*  of  the  oatton,  biie 

^pMi9fBM  !^afe;  BMd,  strange  to  tell,  that  spot'wair  nb 

i>lfeier  tbaft  C!otton<*gandeti,  in   this  very  vidnity.  '  Let 

»o  person 3apposfe  that  tbe  danger  was  so  great  as  it  had 

beeo  !rept«sented,  or  that  there  was  aily  trtitb  iil  the  as- 

Benioo  (hat  tbe  island  wai  flo<4d<sd  with  imBurity  atiB 

MdecetKfjT:;  for  €bttoti*gardeo  waa  pare  ahd  unconta- 

Iftkiated.    Of  all  the  titseieaii  iiorrors  which  had  been 

jeot^jured  mp^  it  toroed  out  tbaC  noton^  whtsper  was 

iheerd  in  Cotton*garden.    There  nota  word  was  spokeOi 

^ven  remotely  connected  whh  a  OMitter  which  bo  mocb 

vitiated  the  midd,  and  whtt^h  debased,  h^  woald  say,  the 

repMatioQ  lof  ihis  conotry.    If  their  lordshifis  chose  to 

bfe^iteve  tfafi^,  far  was  n  from  biA  to  ioterrvpt  n  deiusfon 

4A'  plaakHig ;  it  was.delighcfttl  for  the  mind  to  repose  on 

Meh  ii  s|K>t.    If  ihey  diabeheved  ii,'they  man  beiieve 

cometbifig  else,  and  that  was«^tbat  s,\\  the  witnesses 

itt  ihia  ]dep6t    were   perjaced  sogaiA    and   again.     The 

ofMuvseof  bis  ofoser nations  bad  nowbroaght  htm  to  some 

f^mois^ges,  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  cap'- 

cetn  attd  iBate,  however  pompoasly  tntrodnced  by  the 

S9ili€lU>r^6neral«^be  mennt  Demont  and  Sacchi.    He 

4l#QsJted  that  the  ahoold  be  excused  for  coopliog  them, 

iltiited    tsa    tbey   aeeased    to    be   by  the    closest   ties. 

Mid  re«embHag  each  other  as  they  did  ra  some  of  tbe 

niesr  >Hfca!&eifMil  particiHfars  of  their  history.    Both  had 

y^d  •ni^r  tbe  roof  of  the  Queeo-nhmb  bad  enjoyed 
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b^  K^A^ftotie'rt^d  to %e  taken  brack  into  frIaM  Mtl'^fk-c 
vftbif.^H'.IJ^'botidt  iftrat  drigioallv  tmitodthem  kadtiti^* 
mt(iittiikf  ^dhtinoH-r^tbey  had  fifed  ift  the  gi«IUirills^« 
tiomcyj:  ttot  leuft  in  their  n^ttye  moaotaiat  of  ^nMtp<l 
\^iM  tbtinr*fn  Er^glaod;  rhey  bad  remalfii^  hePtwit\f- 
Aft  {Hif>aim>  period  df  time,  ab/>vf  1€  tinm«lMi,  Md  tkOKn 
didatW  had  been  occopied  by  itiem  in  a-amriMr  iMt* 
cMAVWted  tt>  fit  them  for  the  serWce  ofith<iittt9imrtot«tf^ 
;]Df4ibklhihg  &  koowIHge  of  «ltfe  olk^ate  wrfb^^efT  Ml' 
ill^'ha^;  rBrOtfgfa  an  aiecorafe  ^rirfy  df  d^  iM^aM^ei  -"iil^^ 
cfd^iiiiiHy '(hit  gave  tl^em  a  gt^t  advMI4g#'^M»tt*f'4li^ 
<iid\eBta1l}-^rbr,  modeitly,  they  dM  frot;  Uriig 'Of-Cil^l 
]ii^6l{b1eficy;  bot  ataiied  tfaemteive^i  df  ^he  «asiiftlid6c>  (# 
aTi  fntlffj^i'etef,  which  gave  ihem  aiKfppcvtatrityuif >1>M£ 
pilrfh^  an  answer  to  the  question' ^i)ey  had  tf(ia#ri«ot# 
vifhll^tHeitfterpreter  was  fDrtvliMfigUh^itl  %Mll  w^h4^ 
ksir  t^abKlaiion.    The  mher  poiiAA  ^  roitfttffolaiM'Wifi 
jMny/  cud  be  wonid  not  *f imbeY  dirdi  <af>M  ^tibett  in* 
pttfiicQlir,  b^cabte  ihey  woaM  be  UHwhWi'^ifeim^ 
dc^edetf:    He  withed,  in  the  #rit  f^iaiee/totlsttilild  ^Oftiif 
)6f4ibit>^  of  what  tort  of  perftdn-  M«d«dtohe»l^  0»^ 
lil>^t«Ut(ftcrihed  herseU^to  be^  because  it^iigbifl^d'^^lf 
•lUilt'  #Bat  ^Te  slionld*  be  ablet6pr6v«  her,  etfifcpimlf 
.SViih  what  the  had  proved  b^s^K.    He  wiynid  tak«<b*f 
ofrn  ^ccbant,  and  h^  eouM  hardlt  with  for  wor^^tilMlgi^ 
i^he  mtgfit  well  with  it  lets  tArttn  the  mbac  ordiiliLr|f''M4 

f;ard  for  bet  own  safety,  not  to  mentio*  the  aantsft^M^ 
rtiih.  She  was  a  person  of  robianiio  dispomtioQ;  mlcM 
irAHy  Implanted,  and  certainty  improved  bjlnerpWSU^ 
in  the  world.  She  was  an  enemy  to  fnarriace/  life^vbi^ 
itkted  rti  her  letters,  and  did  not  4f kte  maalcSid  <Q'^ 
.abstract,  whatever  she  infeht  do  in  'the  plirficiihif'^ 
atnica  omnibus  quamiibet  inimiiea  perhaps  %bt  arigkiMiirD 
ont  to  be  in  the  end.  However;  she- farted  maotiridoiVI 
Ihe  abstract,  only  making  an  exeepti<>ri  in  Alvom'^ 
such  a  near  friend  as  Sacchi,  whom  site  Signified  %)^^ 
thie  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  thoogh  be,  attgl^ateM 
man,  would  not  return  the  eottipliment  by  a^kncmM^ 
ibg  her  to  be  a  countess.  Marriage,  slie*  safd,  she  d)i  w 
Mke->-shc  loved  liberty,*^' the  mountain  nyniphy  #i*iArHi 
berty,**— snd  in  pnrsbit  of  her  among  m»  iiati^^e^^iH* 
their  lordships  would  not  fail  to  see  into  wbdt  edflipny 
she  had'  fallen.  Were  these  to  be  reckoned  amtfag  ^ 
aceoinpliflhments  of  this  lady  f^   By  ne  mean^^'^lM^iVl* 


tlto^  injMf  iieffCeet  gi^eeinen,  ihe  aMt  fijiiiJml  jKIq^,  o^ 
a.  ^#aiCMig«Mktdy  tbe  world  b«d  ever  8te« ;  nQn%  of  Jb^; 
osr^^wfiieni^  and  Aone  of  oort^.wh^o^  90  doubt^phe  bftd/ 
•ta iifldi  iiad  given  ai|ob  %  p«Uero<fo£iiail«uaa4  MoU^nv 
l<e^0^s^  Cpegrevej  wd  Cibber,  btd  nil  fallea  (jblt  M/Mj 
of'tiMftadioin»l4eofigia«l.    He  did  nol  meaa.  ibntiUlf 
Immt  i|ufiHfic«ikMM  bad  beeo  developed,  ai  oooe  {.  looif  9^| 
thaoi  had  gtadoallji  imide  their  appea^caoc^'upd^rtibl^ 
<;iea%e)ciifpiqalji>ii  of  Mr.  Williainv  when  t^%  jbofff^ 
ibgA  liev^neatkm  bad. done  bonoar  to  bejr  aatqraLabvri 
lilifs ;  ab«.bad  «bowi}  tbaiabe  was  gifted  with  gceaf^/^^f^ 
ontiapi^oiioiif  4bat  #be  poaae^Md  aiuob  xeadioeft  jq.  ai^ 
jwMitig^OD^  pairt^  her  evidance  wiib  another^ and  g^ffit^ 
4iiliy  if;  tbe^teraaklawaof  truth  allowed  i^  jo  blio^AM 
awd^dehidingibe^heaievf.    She  evinced. noi.a. little  riea^ 
4m«aaiarrff|otoci}iaf;M[ie  ilacy  ahe  bad  vo\4  wit^the.cof^n 
ieMa<o(  t4h^4e||^i;$:pre4amd«  wbtf^b,  letlara  ^Wl)a(i  fxyk 
fiM>9ot4efi4  iboagb  ilie  did  not  Jsaow  that  ibf y  .mfOi  i|ti^ 
in  exiiieaoe.fo  ba  fdo^ofad  ogidQH bfif^  <^af!,M>^  kfUm 
awave  ^;. them  .^re«ervaitiM,aod  bad  bar.palroM'l^J^fu 
their  coateoif #  lb«»  Iprdabipt  woald  oeviv  biqe  heaA^oit 
hfr^  ebe^vWool^  a^ver  haaa.been  produeed  a%  <v^UQ!^W 
bat.wteM  h#ve  been  shipped »offj.  a^i-  loaojii  o|lieftf,^ii 
keea^tVike  tatnaoh  fceib  meiet  liverkimbei:^  ^ffK 
native  xoaniry^    But  het  OQfisuot  iBod^;  %m  Uai  4^  ilH 
dbiiUe  fm$fmdr$$4  Saeebi  didrtbe.aame^  aojlba(:it.  fH^'^fif^ 
pafsiblo:  to-kaow  what  tbey  teailj.  meaiit^  to  MmWi  i^. 
aaedoiigbt  be  applied  what  fbraiailj  bad>  been  r;iaid  p| 
*  the-Gr<Mgk»i  I  iribuo  illk  iUteras,  da  wi^U^rum  ^riiun^dii^ 

^U^mdi  C¥fi0m ;  dipifue  €Im«h  uq^a  dU  alia  Mm^ntp^qn 
HpiugBO'i  UiUmmmhmim teUgiamm,  U^fidem  mifiqHamintii 

m^;C9lmi$(;  Miu$qut  kuju9eer€i/iHa!  titnih  q^^WCt^r 
fi$n$,^gu9d 'p0mdu$prifnor4mt.  9oi.i|ie  caodourof  |)i^- 
aiotitr  kmdi  beef»  praifed»  aod  why  I  Becaaae  the-  ad^ 
taitiad  'that .  the  waa  tprned  away  for  a  story ,  which 
pi!ainBd>totbefalae«  He  had  beard  bar  applauded,  for 
Mbar  tbiag>r  and  eapeciallv  where  abe  aaid  tbbt  abe  waa 
•tHAeaajn'sooie  of  the  applaoaea^be  beatowad  upoa  tbifi 
fiacffil>  lo  ibe  aane  way  ahe  had  been  aaked  ''  wbatbttf 
ibe^bad'  ooi>  beeo  in  warn  oC  money  ^Never,  Bid  j 00 
H^  !wvite4o  your  atater  that  you  were  in  want  of  moaevj*-^ 
•^baiiioay  be  ao  ^  but  if  it  were .  h  waa  not  true.'"  Thia 
Wiw  fsalled.  eaadoar^  aadtboagb  in  Hrtim  aalnni  theJie 
aiighibe  Doooaneaiaii  betareao  tratbaod  (ler  atateiQfUitib 
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mnd  tllMgbsfktbi rig's  keine  hhe  iid  ttot  jn^ntHtsi 
lekAienhi^m  writHH!^  or  «tie«k?ng  kvyec  to  his  DO^tnattas- 
•#oi»teiiiMi'be /bad^  he«rd'tMr  etiiwmce  praned  forties 
ftAMitfft  by  petmm^  6f  moderate  abtiuies.      He  tMiJ 
ImhmIIj  4kfan^itheif'l<»rd8h(fi6,  or  indeed  aoy  txmtrmbott 
Mplicitywatialieffe  titat  of  the  brute  a^msb  fae^nibd 
liy>ib^itgj  w4mu  oiter  fHHMeoBe  thda^  uHlwd  who  spfAaiMl- 
M'Cti^  WideOM'  of  this  mritobKi'Tor  its'  candxMif.    Dib- 
^VMViiMtfPted  chat  abe  ^a«  fB3ilf£ere'**Halae'altoiradtbak' 
•^hicibiid  t<4d  iMiisen9aH  ftdscANteda$'aAd'arluit  prane 
tl<M.lo  tbat  itfgtaiioftMieasifith.MiichabettoM  tbeflaiiiBE; 
-tbatiatiadealta^oi^aaile  in  wMmtb,  and  that  «o  «lepei»dU 
•oae  Muld  bevhiecd  oo  a  syttaMe  that  feU  from  Icr 
iffri)?'  Yet,  ift  ih«4i^ifiion  of  soora  petsona^  so  caf^drd^ 
-iagV  "to  tedaett^e^  a  Uamdislimieat'waB  tbity^thilt  it  blMU 
^ii9r  ^fkdgeu  lo  bar  faottt,  and  opeood  tfaetr  eara'to  A 
^ke  tiAet^&f  aA)|»odottip<iihad  and  i^gemams  di>  Ijar»    In 
«uiy  body*  tet  -a  trkiiesa  eaiidi>ttr  'inigbt  lie  apprortd'; 
^baatoro^  ^'  Vote,  d^ar,  Hmooent  SwipsiShepbefrijess,  Imv^ 
>ii|fl«iMtOtta  tbda  ^K!^  waa  tb«  erj,  aod   MitaecMtrty 
all'  that  ahe  ottered  mm  to  be  belietfed,    Geri»Mf'  c&e 
aarawgOH  of^a}]  rcaaonfi  for  giving  eredit  to  a  witdestdW^ 
<tO'<nle  ber  dttuhHir  in  admitting  that  in  B<r  netaprotabb 
id«iert«dln  'Looik-at  bet  kueirs,atid  at  the  eTplanatioiis 
abe  kmd  <»flCercd  of  thatn.    He  wobM  not  go  tfaroagfatbe 
*d(Btaik^  but  e^ery-oiAtt  iiiiist  be  convinced  tbttt  thabeef^ 
-pkiifatfMd  m^vi  impoMbte:  /they  did  mm  id  any  respect 
aailj  with  whot  Appeared  in  biaek  and«  arhileiN>.4i«r  j^Ms 
did  <i#i  sait  herte-xt:  they  were  wboliy  4ncoosi^anty 
^ad  the  elear* contents  of  the  foor  corners  of  thedacn- 
•meat  showed  that  mim  sbe  was  slating  waaiiwtrut«  Tbe 
4«iiers  w^intad  fkotbiag  to  make  tbeoi  quite  lotett^giMej 
-aod  h^  key  did  not  ^t  her  cipher :  the  okatter  only  h^ 
t^Aitie  dottbifai  as  she  eavelbped  it  iu  falaebood  hf  dke 
tnvenlions  of  the  moment,  by  ber  exttmpart  endefrvottn 
to^get  rid  of  theindisparable  meaniiig  of  her  own  baiid^ 
wnting.    A  plain  honest  witness  wonld  know  bow  to' 
deiil  with  these  thinga,  and  wonld  not  entangie/biffii^f 
in'rhe  niiserable  webs  of  this  dirly«working  cneatare. 
The  senie  of  the  letters  was  plain  and  obvious,  and'bfc, 
prayed' to 'Ood  that  iheirioidabips  might  so  believe  it^^ 
*and  wiight  not  stand  a  solitary  exception  to  the  coofie^ 
irioB  of  all  the  rest  of  ovaakind.     He  hoped  that  tb^ . 
woatd   beheld  that  this  woman    was  sincefe  in   hcf 
pvnises  of'  the  Queen ;  that  she  spoke  in  ber  letceit  i^ 


Q^\ ,  been ,  cbattg^d.  aa  b«r  ^liod  b^cMi^  «#rr^ptA4U 
iy(i^  siie  fell  iuto  ibe  bAods  eCihe  pUier -c^RsiwraUiit 
i^iwfli  ber  iU«fstrA6!V8.aiUtres»,  A^oib^r  iipaMire  ^f 'Irbil 
I^4}9X^^i^o(Aft  b^ib^4  ae^rij  fergQ(t«ii-rnbfer  »d^i;0lHi» 
fpf  ii^^r  fti^t^i'V  .  Th^ pvio^ple io/  b^  oav^^gt,  if  aleWet^ 

l|^  >be  [MrftCiptd^^^ .  '$b^  )m4  d€#e:bef  iMIUqM  lo  mgum 
QAf  lof  f|^tfi:i<|f)oyc«o|ili.pf  ib«  4g6x>f  17  ^  1*8,  Mv«boil«ni 
iliiiii!^  if  .b#r  %toi;y  w«r9  jrH>w«  crediMir  io^end  of  bemj^ 
<^pij^d,/^4>^^e>,  4^#^rved  only  .tbe  .t)M»^  ^  «  l)r0lbdir 
Y«t  Jil^e.h^d  been.cQaieAt  bejs^if  lo.  submit  io  (becooH 
tMliAcgtipot^^GftM^l  tbf  A&«r^mii;y  Swiw  de«arib«d  bentt 

W4;g^^. »  lb«  Hqumma  4mp<MP0«  4id  |b€  :ai«i«iiy  .Ue  ^btsiufil: 

Hap9.(arAltM^  ^oypp^UimH   She  ^Iftuwd  (hai  H.waa-iwrife 

da^a  A0i  ocdwkf J,  br«tb«^  j^t  ane  •f  bcr  ^sMn  «ff.l^ 

aild(Mt^  ^bef  ^  i7»  whom  #h<  i^iied  ao  Nearly,. ^er» 

bfii^il  tQ.  b/»  ioiro^^iic^d  mH<^  il  in  orfld^table  and 

focif^b^/^i^tiditf*  /  S;i»cb  was  Demons  b;:(ier.(OW« 

cofi^t.;  U^  uwbo  w^id. believe  b^f  so  ib#4'    Kq  fK 

Ql^  bil  S9  ba^tf  .yei,ifth«.iq|4at0d  tj^l.*s|ie  w.aa^ 

t^r  .awa  \fiAi^^  w^rje  (Koducf d  agnioai  bef «    It  w«i  oknt^* 

hi^^ey^j  ibatftberbeid  griv^A-  b^F  ^fitfciMte  in  iHter%«9to-^ 

rftM^  tJb^»b(erJbsu>(iwrjti^ig,ODald.bt9  briMigbt-foswttHi  iat 

CQA^rii4i(s^ioi|t'    li^  referring  iO(.\he{,«yffdei»ce  of  Sacmbr^ 

t4»^(^*.W4s  QQ^  T^ry  pleasing.  syu^iMa.  9*«kk  dttsarirbig 

Qpj^!p«:  Jt.ivas  pcyiq^tod.wiili  the  c^q)ftiDtft,H  :ba4  eb- 

^9iimA4  <Mid.ro  tb«  mode  iiiiwbiob  i^.fiiUe  eauatatian  bad 

hi^^fifejB^diiQiJrfed  <to  b«  givcaao  it^  .Kt^bowad  b^nr'ihe; 

ag^.WM  impra^iftg-^baw  it  was  jriting  abfiv^  i4ie  vulgar* 

pt^ndioes  of.  ^  fi^^.  y«^2'i^p«  aga«iiiittt4ie  tVeoch  and 

tb^^^  le«i4^r«   .Me  jreflRetnbered  ibe  d«y  iwhen  few  persctnsi 

¥i(PDld.  bav^  vapored  to.  bring  funwi^rd  a  priocipai  wit>». 

iie^LQ,aiiy  .ca^e,,macjli^  less  in  <H»e.  of  tbis  delicatie-iia^ 

t|^€t>  wbo.b^d  been  a  ^old^ier  of  Btion^parjte,  who  bud. 

s^Med.  during  matny  cam{>aig«s  wit^bim,  and  wbo'h^id 

bi^^  .pfjp|ppt£4  :by  ibat  Cqrsican  osu/petw^lhtitrevoia* 

tJQ9ffy^veiitQr€a'«-HbM tyrannical  ^bief :  then  a  French > 

KuillSfMt  wonlcl.bavi?  almost  been  considered  another  name 

fur  ^?^ry .  thing   that  was  pr^ftigate  .and  ^aban^bocd*' 

Upwever,  against  tb^^u^en  of  England  b«-w<as  tbofigbt 

a  wUn^sSi ^ood  enough;  aod,  coming  to  England,  he 

toftk  ^o^vk  binuelf  ik^  obaracterof  a  g<fO|leiiHio ;  'an4^ 

he  ib^  kf^.  bciEi:n.orice:a^C((Monion  soldier  in  tfaeJPMiACilk 
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~  Qtt«en,  wai  brotight  forward  m  aperton  on-irhoiftJtgMB- 
iMooT  the  dtmost  rdiance  might  be  repose^.'  il€'(Mk« 
Bfougbam)  did  not  object  to  him  that  he  had  4mM^« 
sotdrer,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  the-  fadliaia 
in  the  French  array,  and  etpeetaHy  those  frott>lfai^  iiaHh 
of  It8)y>  were  nsoally  the  most  scmpuloiia'pP  maaMtod« 

*  Saccbi,  too,  dealt  in  bis  i<mbk  tnitwtmi  bMidet,'lle 

-  bad  gone  by  three  whole  names  and  -a  dfmiMtWe  ;' >c#o 
of  th^m  were  known,  and  ohe  yet  ^nkriowti>  but  ^^ttirte 
ntmk%  kni  a  half  had  he  gone.    Wb^n  h«^^mif iMo 

^  thhr  countrr,  and  was  within  thefonr  seas  Wi^  Datftffl^ 
'he  began  bis  donbie  e9tie$tdr€St  and  be  #as  iM>t  siiliftM 

-  with  one  atoy  more  tbin  with  oile«ame !  he  tiad'gofUto 
^^ 'habit  of  dealroe  in  double  iMetldra ;  and  aMiM* 

,  higfly  his  fim  was^  that  be  bad  eoiif^  b«re  In'thesehAee 
i^f  a  Spanish  family;   his  second  vegsfrdM  a'liffMMt, 

-  wfaibb  bad  occasioned  his  visit  to  Eti^and.  lie'sttMfly 
'  dcfttied,  however,  that  he  received  anypaj^  frodi  httr  ^r^ 
'  sent  employers;  yet  having  been  ftry  ttnwillbtgly  teriM 

away  by  the  Qaeen  from  the  low  office  6f  It  cenri^bff 
enverry,  he  came  toEbglefnd,  and  liired  lik«  a'geMllctaaa 

*  of  fdnane.  He  rtseibbied  Demoat  idf  another  'Mvptes 
-^heybbth  showed  the  same  want  of  coantaiofti  <  bb» 

*  twe^n  their  speakina  and  Writing.  He  wm  ask^'MNr 
'  much  moaey  he  had  h^  at  hit  banker's  at 'Ladiatff^, 
"and  be  answered  50  {Napoleons.-    ^  H^  yov  oeiperMj 

moref<->*Posftiveiv  not."    He  was*  then  asked- wbcMier 

he  Had  never  said  that  be  bad  bad  more  i    Wfaiat  4M|kl 

have  been  the  nataral  answer,  if  any  matt  had  yivUiirieid 

to  pot  snch  a  question  to  one  of  theirltordsMps^f  ^  Wir^ 

i^onld  have  been  the  reply?  ^ Certainly  ndt;^  b^eahse 

it  had  already  been  stated  that  no  more  i9)aa'M>^Niftp4- 

leons  were,  in  fact,  at  the  banker's.    A' letter  Was  tbto 

shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  was  asked,  whethef  behind 

ever  sslid  (for  hcj  Mr.  Broogham^  was  not  allowed  to  ask 

whether  he  had  ever  represented)  that  be  had  been ii^'a 

miserable  sitnation,  and  had  taxed  himself  #ith  iligiUli- 

tude,  and  wished  to  be  restored  to  favour.    He  am^ened, 

never;  and  that  he  never  had  been  in  a  destitute  sit^«- 

tion.    The  next  question  was,  ^  Were  yon  cveriii'a 

situation  to  require  compassion  ^-•Never.''    ''  Did-yaa 

,  ever  ask  any  body  to  take  compassion  on  yoursJtDMioVl? 

•--That  may  be  «o."    ''  Are  these  letters  your  btfodanflt- 

^'Ittg WlTer.''  'When  the  letters  were  fead,  it  appesMxtln 

3i:  - 
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,^^U^«beher4?cl  hioajelf  undec  U)e  w^rd  '^  «i^^'i-<-%d4  l>^ 
A<m^  bci  i^«^^  ^oly  mitten  th»l  bq  ^ray  io  a  djgtresved 
crMIRMJicip^  )\ci  6\fQre  ihiit.  d^. bad  oever  said  iiu  yiould, 
JfWS  ll09f#l>aiHA  ibii^k^  tb«tt  sn^cb^a  piiifuPquibble  woiud 
.  jl)i«UtUiii|  iu^d^f  ftuch  circumstances?  But  thfiir  lord** 
M^hipf.w$Hild^iS(Dea)b^  what,  pas&ed  afterwards;  for  he 
.,^9w :^ffkfk\i^  a ^fi^videntuii  ^cideaty  if  ij£  ougl^.uf e 
«^cb/(^9f)|fadiptQrjr.  terms  jia  coopplifnc^  wixt^  tbc  :9<>4i* 
o»pi|t»w) W^Vwii Vg  of.  ib^.  H^  how  ^ajp^ ,tQ  ^^q.afsi. 
.jdfWHe^VWpW  ^  f'4^^A  Providence  ia.fayQH^.pf  yj#p-s 
..mM#a  y^iwqb: ya^ ala^^Ml^fs.car^  ol*  Pravideii9^-  Saq^Jii 
.jf|a^r?#l^ft^V,  wby.did.j;au  change  jour. naiper  ^dpt 
«rfH?ii^fi-l?Ti!.  oA.,<»^^ow^i.pf  the,  tumult  which  bappeiU5df 
-t^i^^.tWVH^^^^^'H^i^AC^  1:  sbi9uld  run  auftkt'V  V .W^U^a 
t4iri^  J*<>"4^lWW^  *04ir  paiw  ??    The  answer  welldeiemfd 

Sbl»^v^on.;,;^Aj?e|ir  ^gp/',  VVheAJiie  »ve^|^^6riL«^ 
^  dirf  »W,rswJI^ct  i*»^  the,tM^Itat7?oHi?r  ,|o<>i,  pk^ 
t  i^482qjj.4i^.i^  be  ch4oged.p^  '» Jfv'jTit  i^^fti^- 

;fo^r^,bPjC^iBi^  Ao. this  country..  , This  was. #  pr^^ld^iftjlal 
rj^i^^Q^at^pce;.  bj. which  conspiracies  Hrere^dececuij^^od 
I  jWoJ^utMbipb  %vefj(  one  pt  tb^ir.  Ipidsbips  ^aifiuj^  b^  a 
-WcvJm..torg»orrQW,i .  pe  trailed  .upon,  tb(^  HPHf^/t^jgU* 
.  idv|e.jv$;igl|t,  tp  this  observt^iofj,  and  Jp.  niat)(  (191^.  ^t  jfpM 
.  W:^  <Ptti<hj  the  .evldf^^f  fA  |>n|;jS  459-  fC^^  ^4  A^.) 

;f^W^<^<^#did  notpurstue  this  iDqu|rj( ;  (^utsofne  of  their 
^Jpfd^bij^. continued  It;  and  tjbus.a  perfect. picture  wat 
Kdf#ff4X>C  asb^filing  witn£S|^.j>revafi.catin£  and  bc;atiJ9g 
lA^FP^  the  b«^^  to  shelter  bioi^ejf  .froo^  the  cons^ouenc^i 
f^PliA^iP^\^^}l^y  sliPy  by  which  tb^  vjhole  predit  0/  bis  tea* 
-MSVPtf-y^i^  uvertbrowo.  The  c/infusion^  the  embarrai^ 
nq^K(n|^j^.pe^|dexi(y^  of  Saccbi,  on  this  occaaioo>  conid 
f^LtlArVis  hi^ep  foi;gQtten,  He  was  asked  .at  what  time  be 
id  fb^ged  Jiis  nt^iue  i  He  .answered — ff  Four  or  five 
kyj|  ibl^foca.  1  set  out  fur  EngUod.,..AVhen  was  tliat?^- 
$^,ti}^  ji^Qptb.of  July»  last  yeftr.  What  was  your  i^otive 
/jpr,Vpyk)9g4)at  naipe^  at  thai  tiipe^at  Parish— 'To  shelter 

^fii^'  •^^'^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^'^^^"'^'^^^  that  might  happen. 
&*^P^^aturt  ^ad  taken  place,  nl  that  tiuiey  to  induce 

(;£9^»M!obaDge  y^uf*  name  r — I  was. warned  that  the  wit* 
^fl^t^'f^g^^M^'  f^^.  Queen  might,  run  son|e.  risk,  if  they 
-f*^fii4^own*  Had  you  been  informed  that  they,  hnd 
ojPf^lly  run   any  risjt  i — ^Tbey  ^ad  oot  run  any  j:isk 
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l^enu?    An  epportiTftUj  was  nowafhtied,  »f  wUckiofy 

biopen  witpets  would  bafve  availed  himself,  of  expistariBi^ 

tbe  whole  fact,  for  bis  former  question  and  antfreritpcm 

fhis  point  were  read  over  to  btm.     Saccbi,  however^  had 

poly  iiivplv^d  ^imself  ID  new  difficulties,  in  eadeaTOOiv 

ipg  to  escape  froio  those  be  had  alre^y  encoiiiitersd'; 

h^  stated,  that,  while  at  Parity  a  gehtletiiao  C8me>  mo* 

compaofed  by  fCrouse,  aad  told  hin)»  that  it  would  be 

nete&sary  for  him  to  chaoge  his  natne^  because  it  wooM 

be  dangerous  for  him  lo  come  to  England  to  hfffowa; 

^\  Did  be  tell  you  that  any  tumult  bad  tsken^  phcd  i**^ 

-{ie  told  me  some  tumult^  some  disorder/'    ''  On^whtot 

ocaasiop  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  plaee*i»<^{le 

jtold  me  npthii<»g  else.**     Being  further  pressed 'upeio  tfaia 

poiot^  be'  had  resorted  to  tbe  invariable  expedieartof 

witnessesy  when  driven  iQto  a  corner^  by  stating,  '^•i 

CK^ve  repeat^  what  that  geoU^man  told  me.''    He  (Mr. 

iBr^qgham)  could  not  denv   what  Snochi  might  have 

kotagiaed;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  as  impoasible  that 

pay  gentleman,  known  or  unkoowoj  couldat  that  peribd 

have  given  him  this  information^  aa  that  any  map  shoirld^ 

by.icbance,  have  written  the  Iliad.    He  was  afraid  tbat 

tb«ir  lordships  did  not  feel  this  point  with  the  force  it 

deserved  toj' course,  at  the  present  momeot,  every  bodj 

falked  oF  tamults  at  honiey  on  the  arrival  of  witnesses 

agaiust  the  Queen  ;  but  going  back  to  July,  I819i  whem 

Saccbi  first  changed  his  name,  what  ibao,-  in  his  moat 

fanciful  mood,  ever  dreamt  that  such  a  tomult  w^wld 

occur  in  18^0?    In  fact,  it  was  nothing  more  than  aa 

ixivetxtion  by  the  witnesa  to  cover  bis  retreat  froiD  a  post^ 

tion  in  which  he  had  beeu  unwarily  entrapped*    it-  wa» 

only  by  such  circumstances  as  these  that  perjuries  were 

detected ;  and  this  led  him  to  remark,  that  if  witnesaeB 

were  convicted  of  untrue  swearing  on  collateral  points^ 

bow  trivial  soever  they  might  be,  it  put  an  end  to  all 

their  credibility  in  the  main  facts  of  the  conspiracy^ 

One  of  these  main  facts,  as  far  as  related  to  |he  evidence 

of  Saccfai  apd  Rastelli,  another  discharged  courier,  w«k 

of  a  nature  so  disgusting  and  offensive,  that  he  felt  t( 

difficult  even  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it*     Did 

their  lordships  think  it  very  likely  that  any  woman*^be 

might  almost  say  the   most  miserable   prostitute-  dia^ 

{charged  from  Bridewell««Mvould  commit,  in  the  face  of 

open  day,  what  had  been  charged  against  tbe  Queen. by 

R^t^tif    Would  they  believe,  that  with   tb^  kiiQir«' 


ledge  tiittt  a  courier  was  traT^lling  by  the  sMe  of  the 

carviag?^  the  bliodtof  which  might  be  raiied,  tlreQaeen 

nropld  TUB  the  riakrof  blasting  her  character,  even  among 

)htf  vuMt  abandoDed  of  her  sex,  by  going  to  sleep  in  the 

postkui  described  by  Sacchi  as  that  ia  which  he  had 

/disoorered  the  Princess  and  her  chamberlain  i    Bot  the 

credulity  of  the  Honse  mast  be  stretched  yet  aaaay  de«- 

{preea;  tor  if  it  coold  persaade  itself  that  this  had  hap* 

pctied  once,  it  woold  be  nothing  to  what  Sacchi  had 

afporobehad  bqeti  in  the  constant  habit  of  aeeing^i  agara 

and  jigain;    He  (Mr.  Brougham)  appealed  to  theijf  lord- 

idiips^  whether  this  story  bad  the  smallest  appearance  xk 

pnAmbilftyi;  whether,  unless  the  parties  were  absoiasety 

inaaoey  aocfa  ooQdoot  could  be  accounted  for.     He  waa 

ttowaayk^.  notbiiig  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 

thiug^  at  a  time  when  the  carnage  was  travelling  at  the 

rate  of  nine  or  ten  mirles  an  bouri  over  soch  roads  as  ar^ 

found  in  tbatparco^'  Italy,  with  their  hands  pkaced  acrosi 

waob  btber,  while  the  parties  were  both  fasit  asteep,  im4j 

of  coiprsey  wttbout  any  powerovor  their  limbs.    To4>rer^ 

lEome  this  diffionl^y  wouki  require theevidenceof  philo* 

sophers,  who  had  witnessed  an  expe/iment  so  new  nnd^d 

atrange;    The  witness  had  not  ventured  upon  any  de«> 

acripiioa  of  the  carriagej  excepting  that  it  bnd  ctirtain»  t 

but  what  would  theirlordshipssay,  if  it  should  be  proved 

tobave  been  an-Etiglisb  ^stytage,  with  gUssand  spring 

ikliodsf    What  if  he  (Mr*  Brongham)  showed^  that  the 

Uinds  could  not  be  raised  without  openio|r  the  door  to 

get  at  the  springs  upon  the  inside;  and  still  more,  what 

if  he  should  prove  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  who 

areni  on  that  joorney  i  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  neces* 

aary  for  him  to  prove  this;  on  the  contrarVi  he  denied 

rtnt  lie  was  called  upon  to  do  so.     Why  had  not  the 

49ttierside  established  their  case,  and  if  cast  off  servants 

saoald  not  afford  them  a  sufficient  evidence,  why  had 

they  not  resorted  to  those  still  in  attendance  apon  her 

idAJesty  ^    He  again  entreated  their  lordships  to  reiuem'* 

iwr— *fbr  it  was  a  cardinal  point,  that  ought  iwH  be  for^ 

^otien-«*»ttfat  an  accuser  was  not. relieved  frooi  producing 

bufficiMt  evidence,  because  good  witnesses  were  to  be 

found  on  the  side  of  the  accused.  *  He  had  no  right  to 

«aU  upon  the  accused  to  produce  those  witnesses  ^  for  it 

tear  tile  business  of  the  accuser  to  establish  guilt,  by  all 

Xbeevidt^ce  he  could  produce*    But  was  there  any  other 

ptfao(i  m  the  carriage  t  *^  Son  mi  ricordQ**  was  tfa# 
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a^Tifer  bf  Saf  ehif  adopting  the  Ungaage  of  t\m  ttH^ 
brftted  M«)jochi :  and  (h»  qaeftion  was  not  pot  to  tatca  ** 
by  aorpttse,  nor  traa  it  a  point  that  might  have  eecaoeil  ' 
hh  memory.     It  was  a  thing  he  could  not  ha^e  f&t^ 
gotten:  he  must  have  made  the  obserTation,  whettnei^' 
there  was  anj  other  person  present,  while  the  Queen  and  ' 
her  chamberlain  were  tying  there  exposed.     In  tl^  n^kt 
place,  afier  a  person  had  witnessed  such  a  scene^  wns  n 
likely^  that  from  that  moment  his  lips  shonkl  be  herme^ 
tieally  sealed  ? — that  he  shonid  never  even  whisper  it  10  * 
anry  person  ?-^that  he  should  never  dream  of  coniidhig  ' 
it  "to  the  willing  ear  of  the  gentle,  ronfantic,  and  syiil-' 
pathetic  Deraont?    He  had  long  enjoyed  a  tibftint^r- 
cdur^e  with  her,  both  here  and  abroad'!  and  if  he  never* 
"whispered  it  to  her,  it  no  doubt  arose  from  that^xtrefl»e 
dMii'acy  which  prevailed  betweetf  them,  to  a  degree  oA- 
VitoWit'  in   regions   less  pure  and  refined.    Whehtb*^ 
question  was  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  not  retated  it  f« 
atiy  one,  he  pursued  that  course  which  he  thought  tii6st 
saR;  and  best  calculated  to  screen  bim  from  contfadto^ 
tion;— •I  told  it  to  people,*  said  he,  *'  but  I  cannot  ve^' 
collect  ftny  one  to  whom  I  told  it."    Bid  not  any  mem 
perceive,  that  if  such  a  fhing  had  passed,  and  'hehad 
been  an  eye-witness  of  ft,  and  had  afterWstrds  related' 
It  to  at)y  one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed  to  re- 
c^lect'to  whom  he  had  so  told  it?    He  had  now  )coiii^ 
to  Kress's  story  of  what  happened  at  Carlsruhe. 

Earl  Orey  here  interposed,  observing  that  four  o'doefr,' 
tb^  hour  appointed  for  adjourning,  had  ai'rived  ;  and  fh^ 
learned  counsel  did  not  appear  to  have  arrived  near  bit^ 
concIu§Ton. 

Tht  Earl  of  Lwerpool  said,  that  if  an  exteti«}on  of  a> 
quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  for  thia^ 
conclusion,  the  House  would  probably  not  have  objects* 
ed  to  proceeding ;  but  tbat^  in  the  present  instance,  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  '  - 

The  Lord^Chancettor  added/  that  it  would  be  impoau 
rfble  for  counsel  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  rf  they  wen^ 
litnited  within  any  speciBed  time.  He  thoogtrt  It  madf 
better  that  the  Hou»e  should  adjourn  till  to-morroW.«*iJ 
Adjourned  at  four  o'clock.  '  '^^ 

SECOND  DAY.— October  ^. 
'About  ten  o'clock  the  House  was  called  over>  aitdieN^ 
¥enit  peers  who  were  absent  were  excused  on  aocdunt  •! 
jtHlispoBilioa.  '  .  •   .  -  v^*  ui/ 
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A^tttYeihan  from  tbe  Treasorv  preMntedwisri^^^^r^^ 
all  the  communicaMon*  between  the  Lord«  of  the'Trea* 
sury  and  ber  MajeMy*s  cpansel  and  ageotif,  on  the  sub* 
jecc  of  the  pecuoiary  ftoppliea  for  defraying  the  c(iarge4 
of  ibi^  Queen's  defence.—* The«e  papert  w^re  ordered  to 
b^  laid  on  llie  table* 

The  E^rl  of  Oamley  aaid^  t^at  he  did  not  coottider 
the  aocoattts  now  laid  on  the  table  satisfactory.    Tbey 
were  Iraaited  to  the  supplies  granted  to  defray  theQueen^ ' 
cbar^gea,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  whole  expeoaeaofthe  • 
proeecwton.    A  general  acoount  of  the  whole  expandi-.. 
tare  ongbt  to  be  produced. 

JLord  Er$kinc  concurred  in  opinion  with  his  noblt  ^ 
friend  that  aa  account  of  ifae  whole  expense  ougly  to  bt 
laid  on  tbe  table. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  be  called  ia^  and  the  • 
Lord^hancetlar  desired  Mr.  Brougham  to  prooeed  with  : 
tbe  stateiufeot  which  be  had  broken  off  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brougiam  then  iresuoied  his  speech  :•«— He  begaa 
by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  description  of  the  wit-, 
nesaes.     It  was  most  extraordinary^  that  with. no  want- 
of  care  in  getting  up  tbe  case>  and  no  want  of  sagactly 
ift  ita  preparation — for  great  display  of  skill  and  ma^. 
nagesient  appeared  in  alt  its  parts — t4>at  with  boundiesa 
resourcea  to  bring  into  piay»  those  who  conducted  it  bad 
chosen  to  select  their  testimony  almost  excU^ively  from 
one  division  of  Europe.    This  waa  evident  on  merely, 
reading  the  names  of  tbe  witnesses ;  and  it  certainly 
argued  a  great  want  of  tbe  required  taleot  in  other  conn* 
tvies,  when  those  who  had  to  look  for^qualified  persona 
confined  themselves  so  closely  to  one.    Why  such  on*, 
fatitesa  to  dtffereat  states,  and  auch  a  contrast  between 
th/^  nomber  from  Italy  and  other  countries  ?    The  whole 
of  the  Italian  states  appeared  to  be  fully  represented  by 
deputies  of  the  lower  orders^  it  was  true,  or   rather  of 
the  lowest.     But  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  he  found  a  la* 
meetable  scarcity.     From  all  the  cantons  of  Switeerland 
e^nly  oaedepoty  appears— only  one  nymph  for  tbe  whol^ 
Helvetic  'confederation.    In  like  manner,  he  found  that 
the  -whole  of  the  circles  of  Germany  were  also  •  repre- 
sented  by  one  person,  and  that  person  was  a  German 
chambermaid.    This  was  more  remarkable,  as  her  Ma« 
jestyjhad  travelled  through  so  much  of  that  cooairy* 
Aom  the  capital  of  Austria  oo  representative  appears,^ 
and  from  iier  Malesty's  natiTC  country^  where  she  wapt 


WttfcqyWiw  ■»  fnMi>  ibtt  ■C9irot9jr  which  fcad  beev  iwt 
#bidiog  placf^^^^ibejre  was  also  nQiie;  from  nooe  of  this 
ftlaUft  of  G^maoy  ia  which  her  Majescj  h^d  re^ed 
<Ud..  any  aae  appear.  In  short,  natwithatsodtng  tbe 
gjft9i'V»mher  of  towns  at  which  her  Majesty  xuapped/m 
hfsr  passage  through  Germany,  only  one  person  bad  ar«« 
lifffi^  from  thai  coantry'-^namely,  the  amiaUe.Mrftt. 
Bariwra  Kjress,  of  Carlsjruhe.  Wbelbef  she  was  to  ba 
^$il&ii  a  icbambermaidf  a  cellar^maid,  or  afoaid  of. alt 
WQtki  it  was  not  easy  to  determiaej  for  there.  iFas  gfenl 
doabt  as  to  her  capacity  ;  but  as  U)  her  cha^actAr  .ibeac 
toold'^be  no  doobt  whatever.  She,  homi^tr,  waiMnthp 
only*  Qefmaa  wkoess  in  support  of  tbe  biil  i  hmi^mant 
ood  eircej]^  berSwjss  colleague^  the  worthy. MMaJDet^ 
aiont)  tbe  only  individual,  not  an  Italiatiy  wboip^;thc 
ge^fa^nsen  on.  the  other  side  had  thought  Bp  tOj  bruig 
ttrim^d*^  .  H^.  begged  th^eir  par()ooK  thece  nreteHwo  greatt 
a4ii«3epti90«  ;  but  they  were. his  wiAoessef,Q6tjtiMui^a»aiMlf 
}ie<reeerred  them  for  the  pj^aingof  his  c^tsew.  JBeaoasir 
noiW  to  the  cpBsideratiiin  of  tbe  testimoay  of  tbia&Brmaiif 
ohtMoberinWd,  .and  here,  as  on.  (brpaec  bccaaipnsi.  fatf 
£$Woc('it  Ofsceasajry  /to  reaori  to  tbci'witneaaberseb'fori^ies 
AnidoAce  of  her  qualifi^atjons.  ,.Keveff>' except,  io  th« 
M90J9/.  tbe^Q^iQe^y,  di4:fa  anxiety.. to  fohrioa^  evidence 
sive;ri«€^.(Q  30  mttob  oontradiction,  and  so  #;oaipietel^ 
4efidat  i(fl6if.  Tbia  womf^n  bad>  a«scording  |o- hoc  own 
atateoneot,  beieo  in  the  repoti^ble  Mid  ipoxp^nenoed-  ai^ 
tiuoioi^'Of  .cbamberKiaid  pf  a  GermM  ifinifroDi  her  eavr 
]ies|.ye«rs«  If  their  lordships  oedj^nlated  the  tunie  fcoat- 
W>ho4  she  bad  stated  in  her  depositioP^  tbey.vrouid  iiod 
xhat  she  waa. just  tqrnedpf  IS  wheo  abe  bi^j^aaito  pier^t 
ifikvm  tb^  doliea  of  a  cbftinbermaid^  Ia  tra^^ng  luerbso^ 
grapby.ili  would  be.fouod  that  she  states  sbe^w<MS  4beii>A! 
servant  with  spmebody,  whose  occupatian.abe  shows  .noi 
4i»pP9^tion  to  .disclose^  hot  who  turas  out  ^o  b^jiaa«»)ir 
i^pke^per^  3he  bad  afterwards  been  io  other  >placea^ 
iholigh  where  it.  w,aa  not  jeasy  4p  discover^  from  ^ho.a0i* 
<;0Mi0t  she  gave  of  befself;  bat  it  was  wojrtb  wl)ile  aoi 
^onajder.the  diOSiCNity  thrown  in  the  way  of  eKtrsheiiii|^ 
froxB'ber  aay  satii^factory  account  of  herself.  Slie  ^re^ti 
jrelatea  that  she  had  been  in  such  and  such  a.  piace^.  wMdtli< 
Mr,  i9p-a4id»90-^with  1  a  Mr. .  JMerway.  Occasioaall}^! 
vhw  a^€4  in  whataitaauoa  she  bad  been^sheaoewered^ 
aservcmt./  $iho  tried  ip.sirvk  jber  own  occupation. aSiWelL 
M  Ulfe  iMiH»iS8fiL  af..l)«f;  mMtert  biitj,  wii^o.  pfeaae^^tt; 


tutWj^  tanks*  bat!  th«t^  uliereter  she  wa%i  ejri^|fr  for  il 

diort  wbile  wheo  employed  ^s  a  laoftdreM  at  fhe  piilAQ« 

of  Baden,  she  had  always  beerr  a  chamfai&itnHid  at  all 

ifira ;  aod  that,  however  often  she  chaoged  her  pla<se^ 

ahe  o^rercbaoged  ber'statioii.     Bat  ih  the  progreMof 

her  evidence  she  threw  a  little  more  light  on  her  tmU 

ploymetit,  and  the  nature  of  her  pretensions.     In  par-t 

ticular;  it'appearefd  tn  what  manner  she  bad  been  ib^ 

ddced  to  give  evidencei  Hod  to  this  he  entreated  thaiv 

Ittrdsbfpsf  anentioDy  for,  if  there  was  a  want  of  witnessetf 

br  Oerdjany>  It  was  from   tio  want  of  agents  in  that 

eodntry:    Andhere  be  must  observe,  that  if  there  should 

prov^e  to  be  any  AtHi  defect  in  the  case,  it  mastb^at^ 

friUited  iathewitnesacs  and  their  testimony,  add  not 

ttf   want  'of  diligence   irn    the   agents.      It  would    b6 

fecind  t)uit;lry6etmanry,Ahe  agenta  had  pursued  theays^. 

tam  regvl^tly  acted  upon,  witb  the  usual  activity  and  winlf 

ibe  command  of  tbe  uaual  resources.    Whatever  tQOrti'*» 

fioaion  be  mtgbt  feel  on  neeoHecdog  that  Englitbmen! 

had  beet]  employed  in  tbe  odious  transactlotis  of  ihtf 

miaa  coflormission^  it  wtM  seme  covsotation  to  find  fhat^ 

they  had  not  gone  the  kugdi  of  the  Grerman  agedts,  wbe^ 

iMd  indeed  far  outstripped  his  own  countrymen  in  dis-' 

regard  of  the  means  by  which  they-  sought  to  promoti9 

tb«  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.    In  Qermtn<f 

ilie  agents  were  "persons  of  high  distinction.    He  fouod,^ 

tot  instance,  tliat  Baron  Grimm,  the  Wurtetobereambas<' 

tadoritbe  minister  of  a  country^  tbe  throne  of  wbich  ba^ 

been  fiUed  by  tifie  Princess  Royal  ofEngland^  bad  btetl 

itaost  active.     He  found  this  Baron  Grimm  associated 

with  a  person  named  Reden,  noW  the  Hanoverian  mi* 

amerat  Rome>  and  who  bad  been  appointed  to  succeed 

the  wortfay  Baron  Ompt^da  in  that  capacity.    This  mad. 

had  treated  the  Queen-consort  of  England^  who,  besides^ 

vlrB9iM9Queen  as  much  as  she  was  their  lordships',  in  such 

a  manner  a^^  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  Majestjr  to 

coutintie  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  resided,  consist* 

emiy  with  the  respect  due  to  her  character.  This  Reden, 

Baron  Grimm,  and  another  person,  whb  a  long  name; 

ia  tbe  service  of  the  Grand  Dube,  bad  been  activie  and 

oaaorupulous  agents  in  the  proceedings  to,  which- tfaeit 

lordships'  attention  was  called.    The  wortfay  Baron  hatf 

UOt  Bcrapled  10  throw  far  from  him  aVI  those  feelings  of 

decorum  which  were  becoming  in  private  life.    It  wtfs;' 

however,  possible  that,  in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  i^ 
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tpioUier  njigh^  ihiok  bioiBelf  juiti.&edir9r  acti  wbicbtoo 
oiber  indiyiQual  would  commit ;  thai  it  migbi  be  thoogbt 
allowable  in  a  OMni&ter  lo  do  that  which  would  disgrace 
^  private  man;  that  things  uaigbt  honour  Y\m  whipj^ 
would  call  down  reprobaiion  in  private  life;  that,  be 
might  obtain  the  favour  of  his  employers,  and  what  he 
called  honours^  for  actions  which^  had  he  not  been  adijp- 
loroaiic  agent,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  infamy 
and  dishonour.     These  men  certainly  acted  as  if  t^ej 
bad  felt  in  the  manner  be  described  ;  as  if  tbey  tboiighl 
that  in  their  character  as  diplpipatists  they  wiere  mea 
bound  to  do  all  things  needful^  and  to  whom  all  things 
were  equally  good.    When  Baron  Gripim  heard  that  the 
Queen  was  coming  to  Carlsruhe,   he  was  living  there  in 
apartments  which  be  had  previously  hired.  On  herMa« 
jesty*s  arrival  he  artfully  gave  thein  up.    To  accommo* 
date  her  Majesty  he  kindly  left  his  resiclencej  and  sought 
other  lodgings.     He  changed  his  apartments  for  worse  ; 
courteously,  but  yet  insidiously,  resigning  those  in  which 
be  had  lived  to  her  Majesty.     What  would  their  lord- 
ships think  of  the  Baron's  politeness,  when  they  foun^ 
that  the  very  moment  the  Queen  left  the  apartofents,  b^ 
eagerly  returned  in  pursuit  of  thesecret  business  in  which 
be  was  engaged  ?    As  soon  as  her  Majesty  departed,  be 
and  another  agent,  whose  name  was  also  mentjooed  by 
the  witness,  were  seen,  as  Barbara  Kress  says,  ^  running 
up  and  down  the  rooms,"  prying  into  every  corner,  look- 
ing carefully  at  the  furniture,  and  examining  the  beds, 
and    performing  all   the   degrading  offices   whicli   he 
thought  could  please   his  eoaployers,  but   which    they 
would  doubtless  despise.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  thea^ 
men,  who  demeaned  themselves  withput  scrtiple  to  the 
lowest  offices.     But,  active  as  the  Baron  haabee^',  re- 
gardless as  he  had  been  of  his  own  dignity  in  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  be  bad  not  con- 
sented to  become  a  witness.     He  did  not  show  the  same 
boldness  in  facing  their  lordships  as  he  had  showoi  readi- 
ness in  committing  acts  elsewhere  which  called  down  re- 
probation on  his  conduct.  Here,  however,  the  Baron  was 
not  forthcoming — here,  where,  if  Barbara  Kress  spoke 
truth,  be  would  have  been  a  most  important  witness;  fbr^ 
haying  entered  her  Majesty's  apartments  the  moment  she 
left,  he  must  have  been  able  to  corroborate  the  story  toldf 
by  Kress,  respecting  the  state  of  the  bed,  if  she  had  stated 
the  truth.  The  Baron  was,  however,  absent,  and  the  only 
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'Vitn^ss  tfiat  could  be  founci  to  speak  to  this.extraofdi- 
^l|Bry^facf  w/i»  t)ie  German  chaoibermaid*     Oa  looking 
yi/|he  tfviaence  of  this  womaOjiSome  esuinaie  might  be 
'/ofm;^  of  der  motives  for  coming  over  lo  iJiis  couiitrj. 
Shj^  swei^rs  that  she  came  (o  England  from  compulsion  ; 
^lit,^  on  tu/nmg,  to  (he.  next  page^  i^  would  b^  found 
thaii^slbe  was  to  be  paid}  oo  in  other .  words^   to  have 
^a  coippensation  for  her  loss  of  time.    But  she  repeated 
pnYy/  yrhat  had   been   pot  into   her  mouth ;    ^^^   b«4 
maae  np  tern^?— ;had  entered  into  bo  bargain  express  or 
ImpUedl^    She  looked  to  no  payment  for  the  evidenoe 
■fbe  was  [to  give.    This  was  |)er  first  stQrjr ;  but  it  aTter- 
JMrara^,, came  out  that  she  had  gQt  a  little  payment,  aii4 
tW  Tibera^ty   with  which  it  bad  been  meted  out  was 
xeluclanily  yfrung   from .  her*    Their   lordships   would 
^nd  t])e  paitjof  examiiiaiion  he  alluded  to  in  page  193 
of  th|  primed  minutes.  (CA.p.  \7U)     She  was  asked 
'if  ever  site,  ha(jl   been   examined   before,  and  she  an- 
iwered^sbe  had^  ^t  ^s^nover*  ,The  ^xamioaiion  tbeii 
yap  thus ;7-"W^hat  did y9u  get  forgoing  to  Hanover?— 
Ireceiyed  a  small  payment  just  for  the  time  I.  had  lost. 
How^  o^uch   was  that  small  payment?--:!  cannot  ex«> 
ftctly   tell;   it  was  ]iule>   very   little."    Thus^  because 
the  /epumeratiop    was  .^q    little^    she  could    not  re- 
collect ^it.      Bein£  so  Uulf}  it.  might   have   been    the 
toore  easily  recqlTel[:t^(l ;    but,  it  sobsequently   appear^ 
ed  it  was  not  because  the  reward   was   liule>  but  be^ 
pausc^  U.w^s  great,  that  she  forgot  it.    What  would 
jheirl|ordfi)ips,thi,nk   if  it  was  found  to  be  five^  times 
greater^  Jten  times  ^rea^er»  than  her  ordinary  wages  at 
iheifnj    What  if  it  doubled  her  whole  yearly  wages 
a^  t^  inUji  perquisites  and  all?    When  such  was  the 
ampunt   of  the  sua),  would   any  person  .of  common 
understanding,  place  confidence  in  her  testimony  ?   Was 
fhe,  to  betri^sted  in  her  statement  of  facts,  who  could 
not  recollect  Receiving  foe  a  trip  to  Hanover  and  back 
again  tp  .Carlsriyhe,  which  occupied  only  a   fortnight^ 
qo^ble  what  she  could  earn  in  a  year — who,  under  such 
circumstances,  said  she  could  not  recollect  what  she  had 
receive(L  becfiuse  it  was  so  little  ?    Would  any  man 
nlace  reliance  on  any  story  comiog  from  »ucb  a  source  ? 
^ne.  aUp  positively   asserted  that  she  expected  no  re^ 
w^rd»,  ..But  it  was  surely  enough  to  make,  that  pii/t  of 
H^f;w^SJ!^l^?.^.  be  pronoijnc^d  talse,  to   know  that,  sl)e 
must  hjive  expected  a  reward  in  future  from  her  ex- 
Defence.']  i 
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perience  of  the  liberality  of  the  past.    The  aaoie  eqaivo* 

eating  Bvaniier  foHowea  her  through  her  whole' Btoiry. 

The  vaj  in  which  she  desorihed   herself  to   have  left 

one  particular  sc^ne  which  she  professed  to  have  wiC* 

fies«ed«-»her' alleged  message  to  the' room  of  the  Coon* 

tess  Oldi-^her  alleged  cai'e  in  convincing  herself  thaji 

the  woosan  she  saw  was  the  Princess,  when,  if  her  bosi* 

iieas  bad  been  in  the  room  of  the  Countess,  she  would 

have  hod  no  excuse  for  going  into  the  other  room  so  to 

convince  herself — her  assurance  in  answering  the  qdes* 

ftion  that  it  was  certainly  the  Princess  wbooi  she  saw, 

when  there  were  other  women  in  the  Hotrse,   tboogb 

Barbara  Kress  was  the  only  one  thought  worthy  to  Be 

brought,  here  :-*-all  these  things  proved    that  she  was 

not  satisfied  with  herself  until  she  was  convinced  that 

she  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  witness  faithful  to  the 

ioterests   of  her  employers.     He    had    mentioned   to 

their  lordships,   that,  to  support  the  Carlsrabe  sceaei 

Grimm  had  not  appeared  here :  but  there  were  tnaay 

others  of  the    Queen's  suite  who    might    have   l^en 

called,  arnd    whose   absence    argued    stfon^ly    a^aiirtt 

the  troth  of  the  story.    It  was  plain,  from  the  man^ 

oer  in  which  Barbara  Kress  had  given  her  evidence^, 

and  from  the  evidence  itself,  that  she  ^as  not  smisfied 

that  the  woman  that  she  saw  with  Bersami  was  the 

Qaeen«     He  must  now  again  beg  their  lordships  to  i^- 

cross  the  Alps  with  him,  and,  having  dismissed  the  tes- 

thnony  of  the  principal  performers,  there  remained  little 

to  do;  the  rest  were  mere  make-weights,  thi'own  in  to 

give  colour  and  consistency  to  the  fanciful  picture,  atia 

to  all  of  whom  the  same  general  obserVatroos  which  b^ 

bad  yesterday  sabroitied  to  their  lordships  on  the  natiire 

of  the  whole  testimony  applied.    Nothing  was  mo>c  re^ 

markable  than  the  general  character  and  appearance  of 

the  witnesses.    Their  employments  were  generally  oj 

the  lowest  destrription,  and,  after  all  the  pains  which  had 

been  taken  to  eive  them  a  respectable  appearance  bj 

new>clothing,  the  total  failure  of  these  endeavours  tfaast 

have  struck  every  one  of  their  lordships/'  Two  of  thbsf 

witnesses  were  sailors,  and  he  wished  to  remind  tiietr 

lordships  of  these  men's  evidence.    The  facts  to  itrhicK 

they  swore  were  of  a  nature  which  it  was  impossible  to 

credits    Could  It  be  supposed  that  the  scenes  they  des^. 

cribe  could  have  been  attended  with  soch  publicity  f|^ 

wss  impostible  to  conceive  that  any  individuals  poised* 
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ing  ordinary  common  sense  woald  have  valttDlarity  tx« 
posed  ihemselyes  to  the. observation  of  II  or  I^  persons 
\n  jth^  way  these  witnesses  had  sworn.  And  were  wit* 
pesses  to  be  believed  who  swore  that,  after  seeing  toold 
eztraordin^y  things,  «they  never  oaenlioned  ihemi 
Tbesi^  a$9ertion9  {)aa  almost  rendered  cross-e&a»iiuition 
unnecessary,.  One  was  asked  if  h^  ever  snoke  of  wbM 
be  had  seen  2-—*'  Yes,  once.  Where  2— At  Milan,  to  iha 
commissioners.  Did  you  never  mention  it  before  1*^ 
Never.^.  It  was  the  same  with  all. the  rest.  When  Bas^ 
teJIi  awbre  to  scenes  too  disgustii^  to  be  detailed^— when 
lie  swore  to  abominations  having  taken  place  io  the  face 
of  daj  which  could  not  be  described,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
suiiatio)!  so,' unsheltered  that  it  was  impossible  for  bim  io 
turn  bis  bead  without  seeing  them-*»he,  like  all  the  reil 
of  the.  witnesses  to  these  abominations,  as  if  the  relatton 
Between  cause  aod  effect  in  this  singular  case  was  wholljf* 
$uspended^  had  never  opened  his  mouth  on  the  subject; 
hi^  lips  had  been  bermecically  sealed  till  be  was  called 
op  by  the  comiiDission  at  Milan.  Through  ten  long* 
muntns  that  witness  was  silent.  Was  be  a  hermit  ail 
thisiime?  Was  he  living  the  life  of  a  recluse?  Wat 
there  no  mortal  ear  in  which  he  could  mention  it  i  Was 
there  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  whom  he  could  whi»« 
per  it?  To  the  latter,  perhaps,  be  might  not  he  expected 
to  mention  it ;  but  bad  he  no  friend,  no  brother,  no  mis- 
tress,  no  common  passenger,  to  whom  he  could  mention 
it  op  the  lake  ?  Wa^  it  to  be  believed  that  no  commu* 
Qicfttionof  ;»uch,a  4Qene  would  have  been  made,  had  it 
h^ea  trqe,?  He  would  show«  by  evidence,  that  the  boat* 
^eo  of  tne  lake  had  been  induced  to  tell  stories,  which 
they  fidmitted  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  rewards  they  received  froiii  passengers. 
Was.it  credible,  then,  that  Rastelli  would  have  been  so 
reserved  if  he  b^ad  hucj  any  thing  to  tell  i  Was  there 
ope  evep.ampng  their  lofd^hipsj  whose  lips,  were  sohooled 
to  enact  the  (;ourtier  eye^i  when  no  court  was  present, 
wh9  ^youl^  not  have  repeated  it  to  some  one  or  the  other  f 
He  prpfes^ed  he  knew  not  even  a  private  gentleman, 
wbp,  ^being  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  it,  who,  not 
being'under  the.&eal  of  ^secrecy,  would  not,  have  made 
WjSQT  those  persons  whom  he  might  next  have  ehanced 
tQ.oonverse  withuL  Yet  these  low  persons,  so  different 
fruini  ^he  upper  ranks,  are  so  discreet,  are.  so  much  more 
Dpon  their  guard,  feel  themselves  living  among  persons 
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«f  so  oiobh  ^rJtyf  thfk(  the  meDtioa  of  rach  facUwoflld 
hAve  crimsoned  their  cheeks  with' the  gfoV  6('oSi{it$ed 
deVwHtcf.  *  They  neter  mentioned  a  sylUble  of  what  thejr 
had  ^eeo  to  a&v  living  beio^.  Was  this  probable  f  Was 
it  to  be  belieyed  ?  The  Pnocess  was  described'  to'  have 
Voen  seen  kissing  Bergami  in  a  bbat  on  the  La)re  of  Como^ 
as  often  as  the  witid  blew  pn  it.-  She  was  ieen  riding  iil 
a  carriage  in  a  situation  nfhich  could  not  be  mentioned 
without  a  blu^h.  The  facts  witnessed  we're  so  strikin^^ 
#D  unheard  of,  io  frightful,  so  portentous/thal,  if  really 
^eeo,  it  Y^as  impossible  for  the  beholder  to  remain  sileat 
a  single  day.  But  days,  weeks^  and  months  pasae^ 
awisy,  and  nothing  was  said  on  il^e  subject  tiU  the  parties 
ware  called  before  the  Milan  commission.'  It  was  thea^ 
for  the  6r6t  time,  that  the  lips  of  these  persons  were  onV 
iSi^aled.  But  he  wofftd  not  admit  that  they  concealed* 
iftese  extraordinary  things  for  weeks,  days,  or  even  boars,' 
He  believed  they  had  concealed  it  from  the  ifme  wheii 
k  first  crossed  their  imaginations  to  act  the  part  they  ha^^ 

Eerformed,  from  the  time  of  tlveir  hearing  that  others^ 
ad  been  liberally  paid  for  slanders,  and^  rcfsolving  tq 
knitate  their  example,  until  they  repaired  to  Milan ;  but 
the  coneealment  Was  no  longer  than  the  journey  de* 
manded  to  the  place  where  they  expected  to  obtain  the 
jrewAfd  of  their  perjury.    In  all  this  their  lordships  would 
perceive  there  was  no  variety.    Xhere  was  in  this  respect 
4r  general  sameness  in  the  conduct  of  these  witnesses.    Ik 
other  respects  there  were  di (Terences  which  it  might  not 
he  improper  to  notice*  >  Did  their  lordships  recollect  the 
waiter  from  Trieste,  Cuchi  ?    But.  they  could  not  forget^ 
his  aspect,  if  they  had  His  name.    Dia  ihey  not  recollect' 
that  physiognomy — the  never-to-be-forgotten  expression 
of   that  face — thos^  eyes— that  nose-*tbat  lecheroas 
mouth,  with  which  the  v^retch  stood  there  to  repeat  the 
falsehoodsj^  the  wicked  sogeestions  of  his  o^n  filthy' 
imagination,  to  which  he  had  sworn  at  Milan  ?     Would 
they  not  for  ever  remember  that  hoary  paiider  from' 
Trieste  P — the  manner  in  which  he  told  his  story— the 
haggard  look  which  gave  Mm  the  appearance  of  an  io* 
habitiint  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  which  most  have 
reminded    their   loi'dships  of  the  great  Italian   poet^s 
description   of  a  broad.faced   tailor  in  Hell  peeping 
and  grinning  through  the  eye  of  a  needle?    Bat  tire  . 
testimony  of  that  wretch  would  be  contradicted.    He» 
at  all  evenu,  should  be  panished.  There  were  aUo  others 
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iji^t  co^ld  he^  i^obtdt  hot  i^iit  mtn  cejiaioly  iSf^omUfn^ 
fifapf|.  It  woulct  b^  •bo;ini,  by  eifid^nce  wove  aU 
M^picif  o/th^at  be  bad  sworn  to  faL^boodf.  It  would  im 
jprovWii  from  the  n^tqf.^  of  tb^  room  and  the  sitiiattojD  of 
tbe  door^  that  lybat  tba^t  mai^  bad  ao  solemnly  asserted 
cpQ^d  not  be  true,  Tafcjiag  ev^a  hU  own  i^ccouol  ^f  tbf 
-^og^  ft  would  be  shpwn  that  tbia  siory  m^t  be  fal^e. 
^t  obald  b(5  proved  that  the  Qu^en  ^leptonly  one  nighl 
i^  all  bef  life  atTriei|t^^that,  on  the  el^ning  atie  iirrive4 
tl^ei:^  we  wis  at  to  the  QgetSk^  as  thaf  witneas  bad  «tate4ji 
^bieb  WAS  the  ooJj  inatance  io  wbicb  be  bad  spok^ 
ij^tbv'  ^er  Majesty  left  the  pjace  next  day*  and  never 
r/^^Qxnedy  so  that.$bje  bad  oply  once  in  ber  life  croi9f4 
the  gates. of  Trieste,  lit  wpulcji  now  dismisa  tboae  wil« 
A^Sises  witb<;ufjt  (ux^l  obaj^rvatioa.  He  bad.sbpwn  tbeia 
hy  %^^m,fi\e^  ax^dtbt^  BSfinipl^  ^as  snf&c^enl  to  aaiisfy  tbeiv. 
Ipj^^hiffof  tbie  qifalijty  of  \h^  reinaining  p^Tt  of  the  filthy, 
aarfi^o.  Then  cain^  t^e  tro)y  foolish  a tqriea  of  a  piciuren 
iMD^Tof  ej^ao^bffr  of:aaindnti|i  in.troduoed  fyr  th^  obvipiia. 
]igq;>9se  of  yaxyingy  and  addi^^g  spm^.  little  diversity  of 
(decofatiop  to^  a  wearisonje,  and  ifaxice^v>J4  t^le.  \Vbe«. 
tbe^/iacAma  was  tbf  original  o^sucipg  of  ouf  great 
S^akspj^^r^ls  mind  ot  ifot,  tl^ic  lofxt^bips  wpuld  teadily 
f  ecogplae,  qoofij  tbap  one  oftb^  wUo^as^i  bi|t  one  ^ape^ 
ci^liy^  ^ihe  oyfa  brother,  pf  I<u^mf^:  Hpw  had  he  re* 
pjres€(n^ed  bii^self  w^beo  most  dj^eply.  eogag^  in  coi^ 
tiiyabees  against  tbi^  bonjpor  of  *'  a.  FriH^M  of  tbHf 
fait  is'Je y^--: 

*'  Ava,y  to  Britain 
,  "  ?o${  I  in  tliis  design :  welt  may  you«  Sir, 

'       ''^Remember  me  at  court ;  being  tbere  quetich'd 

''  Ol  hop^  aot  longinic,  mine  Italiaii  braid 

*f  'Gaa  Hi.  yi^r.  dUikr  Britiim  operate 
-  ^f^Mp^tviiclyformy/rjiitw,  eKc^Hent. 
**  And  1  did  wound  beriefiq,  her  reiiovm 

*•  Witn  tokens,  thus  and 'thus  ;  averring  notes 

f  0(  chamber-haiigings,  pictures^  this  her  bracetet; 

'  4^d,  to  bis  brtcff  my  practice  so  prevailed^ 
Thai  Lret^ri^d  lyitb  similar  proof  enptigb 
To  maKt  the  noble  I^onatus  mad,'' 

An  endc^a^v  had.  been  made  herei  as  then,  to  sobstan* 
tiftA  two  di^i^rem  qases  by  siinjlar  mi^rks  and. tokens, 
i^vjng.  tbik  diaposed.of  evideape  that  ill  deserved  so. 
i9P<;bof  tbf^ir  lordsbjps'  atfaeiitipo-rbaving^  commented 
within,  narrqwer  limits  than  he  sbpuld  have  assigned 
under  otbe.r  ctrcumstaiipes  to  his  observations  on  such  a 
taley  he  baf),tp  aolicit  tb^ir  attention  to  one  or  two  otbtr 
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(>P the  more  tewarkable  features  of  this  eTidence,  If^ 
libotrid  indeed  be  gdilty  of  'a  ^ross  abanddDment  of  bii 
doty  if  be  did  odt  ctaimi  Id  a  question' ''of  this  kiodl 
those  advantages' fbr  Ills  ittAstrious  client  irhich  wdotS 
be  yielded  as  oiatter  of  right  to  aoy  other  inditidua), 
Thisr  was  not  indeed  a  regular  bitl  of  iadlctmeot :  it  waii 
a'diarge  thrown  tnto  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  paSas  iitijf 

t'  enahies,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  cbnc^^neit 
ioiself  to  be  justified  in  requiring  evidence  of  the  nioMP 
iiM>rs|>utab)e  bharacter.  Now  then  for  a  etoser'  rnv^ti« 
getlion  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  evidence.  The 
]ife»po(rtan  seene  was,  he  apprehended,  the  first  to  whrcfff 
Aetestimont  of  any  witness  called  for  the  ^roseMttujf 
ap{i}ied«  itself*  Here;  at  feast,  the  offence  wair  "idl)!*^ 
posed' *to  have  been  brought  to  its  contpletioo-— tere  ft 
wfia  repTesetited  that  after  a  conrtship  of  aboat 'du^ 
ftkrcnight'  the  last  gnik  had  been  incurred.     Herte'jifMr 

tbe^story    '  * '  * 

of  character 
former  iBTestigati<    , 
into  an  abyss  of  shame  and  infatny.     ^^  th^H?''.Vcrt^ 
truth,  tn    evidence^   or  benefit   fb   acquittal-^rf' cer- 
tainly or  conviction  were  to  be  dieritcd  from  re^il^atcd^ 
inqoiries^^-the  previous  conduct  of  her  Majesty  *4loo3^ 
fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  whrte  '^orld;    I^'  had  undtergua^^ 
two  soleom  examinations;  it  ha'd  con^e  forth  so  'ptir6' 
from  tiie  orde«^  that  when  one  set  6f  ministers  adrfced' 
a  censure   upon  what   they  called   ''certain    Jevltics/ 
their  soccessors^  dissatisfied  with  that  advice,  recom- 
nlended  the  expunging  of  the  censure,  and  her  public' 
^reception  at  court  by  her  uncle  and  father^  as  a  person 
adorned  by  every  virtue  and  accomplishment  that  cooU 
add  grace  and  nigniry  to  royal  life.    This,  lie  would 
also  beg  leave  to  remark^  was  a  recommendation  saoc« 
tioned  by  .some  persons  who  were  tiow  thought  to  he 
by  BO  means  uq favourable  to  the  present  bill.    Accord* 
ing  to  the  statement  now  produced,  her  Majesiy  had 
indeed  observed   the  most  correct  demeanour  up  to  a 
certain,  period  of  her  residence  in  Itiity.    She  at  length^;  J 
however,  hired  a  servant,  of  whom'  he  should   &fter-^^ 
wards  have  something  to  say.  'With  this  servaiiit  she 
wna  repnesented   as  travelling  to  Naples,    wfaei^'  ^t , 
degradation  was  complete.    Here,    acconding    to" the' 
story  told  on  the  other  side,  did  this  illustrious  tnatroTt; 
tbU  -'  fair  Princess  of  our  isle,''  condescend  to  lieqoin^ 
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(he  favoured  mistress  of  a  menial,  lover.    Hera  did 
she  engage  in  scenes  and  acts  that  never  yet  Qiarked 
the  conduct  of  any  woman  who  bad  not  been  long  sunk 
in  a  course  of  profligacy.    He  doubted,  indeed,  irhelher 
any  course  of  profligacy  could  so  inure  the  human  mind 
to  shame,  so  steel  it  against  the  common  appseben* 
fions  of  discovery,  as  to  lead  to  the   real  exhibitiooa 
which  had  been  so  minutely  recorded  at  their  lordsbipa* 
bar.     How  could  they  reconcile  conduct  so  incautloua 
with  any  of  the  known  principles  of   human  aotioo?. 
How  were    they   to    believe   the   romantic   tale  of  « 
Princess  resorting  to  the  bed  of    her   menial  servant^ 
guiitijQg  her  own  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a«A 
shaping  her  course  to  her  paramour,  not  by  the   way. 
through  which  she  might  have  passed  without  obs€r«i 
vatioo,  but  through  a  room  where  it  was  next  to  im«i 
po&aible  that  she  would  not  be  exposed  to  tbegaxeoC 
Siootber  menial  servant  ?    It  was  in  evidence  that  she 
might  have  found  a  different  way  to  her  supposed  de»« 
tination — namely,  by  avoiding  the  corridor — ^and  have 
so  escaped  the  observation  of   any   human  eye.    He 
would  then  invite,  the  attention   of   their  lordships  to 
another    most    important   circumstance.     What    were 
the   preparations  tor    this   indulgence   in    guilty  joji 
lJVha;t  was  the  scene  of  these   early  loves?    Aii  con- 
cealment was  described  as  having  been  laid  aside,  and 
the  parties  also  described  as  acting  under  the  influence 
of  a  violent  and  domineering  passion.    It  did,  however, 
happen,  that  the  bed  on  wliich   Bergami  was,  resting^ 
and  to  which  the  Princess  so  repaired  on  the  second 
night  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  was  a  travelling»bed,  a  • 
couch  framed  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and  intended  for  use. 
only  on  occasions  of  travelling.    In  every  other  room 
of  the  bouse,  in  the  apartment  itself   of    her   Royal 

Sighness,  there  was  provided  an  easy,  a  comfortable 
,  Hce  of  repose.  Her  Royal  Highness*s  bed  ivaa 
nevertheless  left  untouched.  To  be  sure,  M.  Demont 
had  wavered  a  liule  on  this  subject  in  her  cross-exami« 
nation  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  as  com« 
pdred  witn  the  leading  examination  (and  he  meant  no 
personal  offi^nce)  of  the  Solicitor*GeneraI.  She  did  not  - 
secoi  to  be  in  perfect  charity  with  bis  learned  friend,. 
^bo  did  conduct  his  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  t(0  some  slight  alteration,  and  to- induce  the  lady 
oti  tbe  third  day  to  admit   that  her  recollection   was 


i  liule  ttfend^S.    SHe  at'leogili,  in   drrswer    id  cerfaipT . 
^uestiohs'f   gave   rather   a   diBerent   complexion  to  it)c 
iiory  from  that  Vihi'ch   Signor  Majochi  had  invested  it«. 
|n  the  first  instaDce,  the  chambermaid  related  tlial  the 
PfiDcess's  bed  did  not  appear  In  any  great  disorder,  or  to 
have  beed  iliuch  tumbled  on  that  occasion.    Their  lord-^ 
<h'ip$  were  Subsequently  informed  by  her,  that'  ihe  lieil 
did  iappear  impressed  in  the  centre  by  the  figures. oT  two 
{)efSQns,  land  that  there  were   certain. stains.'  JTow  hQ* 
would  put  it  to  any  man,  wliether  it  was  likely  tliaf,  Jf 
inch  facts  were  truly  within  her  recollection^  they  woul^. 
not  have  appeared  on  the  examination-in-cbief ;  wheth^  . 
they  .would  have  been  left  either  to  the  ingenious  modc^ 
of  tfelection  adopted  by  his  learned  friend,  or  to  the  ge-  . 
iieral  inquisition  of  thar  lordships  f    But  the  Queen  waf 
jlBo  represented  as  having  been  previously'  la  a"  ataie  of, 
considerable  agitation,  and  as  having,  for  tlie  first  iimei^ 
stopped  the  admission  of  Billy  Austin  to  her  bed-chamberr. 
He  would  show  to  tlieii,  however,  that  her  Stiiiesty  was, 
at  the  Opera  that  night,  and  that  fiilly  Austin  liad  lonj' 
possessed  his  separate  chamber,  although  never  excjude< 
from  that  of  hU  royal  benefactress.     He  was  accustomed 
to  cuter  it  Whenever  Ke  pleased^^it  was  open,  it  was  ac-- 
cessible  io  him  on  the  evening  in  question.    Tlie  whole' ojt^ 
Demont's  evidence  ^as  plainly  Intended   to  support  llie 
fstct  of  positive  adultery-^fo  persUaide  thefr  lorclshTps  ot 
a  really  criminal  intercourse  having  taken  pFace.    Theje^l 
was  something  very  remarkable  in  that  passage  of  her. 
statement  which  referred  to  the  appearance  of  certalu 
stains  on   the  coverlet  of  the  Princess's    bed.     It   ifas^  ' 
scarcely  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  she  well  understood 
tokens  of  that  description,  that  her  themory  was  discK 
phned  so  as  to  aid  her  invention  when  taxed  on  sucha^ 
subject;  because  one  unskilled  in  that  kind  of  fearaing;. 
would  not  have  so  carefully  noted  the  circumstance :  it. 
itould  indeed,  in  that  case^  have  escaped  her  attention  as 
the  idle  wind  that  blew  9ver  her  head.    Thenext  import-^ 
ant  scene  was  one  ta  which  the  same  witness  was_ equally^ 

(Particular  in  h^r  deposition,  refusing  only  to  cogiinjtg 
lerself  to  dates.  She,  whose  recollection  was  so  wquderr^ 
fully  accurate  as  to  all  other  matters,  did  not  feel  quue 
confident  in  this  respect.  The  circumstances,  thdecd^j 
divested  of  their  relation  to  time,  were  stated  positivelyj^ 
enough.  They  had  Bergami  naked  in  the  i;:orridor^^ 
vfitbuut  stockings,  or  even  a  morning  &:o\vn>  tbete  meejt- 

i?0     '• 
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»g    llie  cliainbermftid,  not  retiriog  at  her  approach, 
Dte  she  at  his,  but  parsoing  his  coarse  with  a  steadi- 
ness of  pace,  and  a  nrmpess  of  composure,  with  which 
few  wedded  meo  sooght  their   legitimate  and    bridal 
GOBcb.    So  extraordinary  a  statement  could  not  easily 
be  obliterated  from  the  recollectioo  of  their  lordships. 
In  referring  them  to  page  £51  of  the  printed  evidence 
(Ch.  p.   :f09,)  he  did  bat  remind  them  of  what  they 
had    dot   possibly  forgotten.      Jf  they   passed   on   to 
the  occurrences  at  Catania,  they  mast  also  be  strock 
with  som^  surprise,    that  when   it    was  open    to  the 
Attsorney-General  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  saine  fact, ' 
he  should  have  contented  himself  with  one.     *'TWo 
senrant  maids^*'  said  he,  ^*  were  sittine  in  the  room  n^xt 
to  tftiat  of  Bergami,  both  saw  the  Princess  com6  from 
fier^ami's  room  at  an  early  hoar,  And  they  heard  a  child 
cry  in  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi ;"  in  other  words,  hoih ' 
knew  and  bad  watched  all  that  took  place.     How,  then, 
did  it  happen  that  only  ode  of  these  individuals  was  cailJed  ' 
In  the  Attorneys-General  ?    No  intimation  was  given  that 
they  had  ever  communicated  together,  or  that  the'  false- ' 
hood  was  of  joint  production.    Ooe  only  was  called/and 
what    was    the   amount    of    her   narrative,    admitting 
f6r  a  moment  aB  its  multiplied  itnprobabilities  ?  Bergami 
slept  in  a  room  not  adjoining  to,  or  communicating 
with,  the  Princess's  apartbent ;  separated  from  M  by  a 
coart  which  formed  ^he  centre  6f  the  building.    This 
was  the  case  whilst  he  was  in  good  health;  bat  he  b^^ 
came  sick— ^he  was  visited  b^  a  severe  fever.     It  wrrs 
then  that  be  was  brought  from  the  room  which  he  had  * 
previously  occupied,  to  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi.    Sin^ 
gular^scene  for  tatrying  on  of  atf  amour— singular  oco)- 
sioo  for  the  e:tchange  of  mutual  endearments }   tt  was 
not  when  be  was  in  healthy  but  wh^n  he  was  sick,  when 
he  lay  more  as  a  patient  than  a  lover,  that  h^r   Roynl 
Higlmess  was  described  as  binding  nmorousty  over  his 
couch.    To  him  it  appeared  difficult  to  conceii^e  an  op* 
pnrtmnty  aorse  selected  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
supposed  end— circumstances  or  a  scene  so  perfectly  em- 
bsrrassing.    Under  the  arrangement  as  set  forth  in  this 
evidence,  the  Princess  was  obliged  to  pass  during  the 
nighi  by  the  room  of  her  two  servant  women,  in  order 
ta  reach  that  of  Bergami.    A  woman  of  ordinary  pru- 
detnre,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  and  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  altering  the  occupation  of  the  diifef ent  - 
Defence. J  k 
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rooms,  would  have  selected  apartm«nts  contigooQS  t# 
each  other.    By  drsposing  of  them  dtlTerentlyj  tbif  ler- 
▼ants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  Priocess  and  Bergaat 
might  have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  dis^ 
covery.      With  a  very  little  foresight   those  servanu 
might  have  been  kept  ^rom  approaching  the  threshold  of 
these  chambers.     But,  if  tbey  were  to  believe  the  reprer 
sentations  made  to  them,  her  Majesty  had  been  all  aloag 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  dgainsther  own  happiness^  com* 
fort^  honour^  and  existence.     It  had  been  the  uniform 
.tendency  of  her  tactics   to   multiply    damning  prodft 
against  ner  own  character.   She  had  studiously  consalliN, 
courted^  her  own   ruin.     But  he  had  been  told  that  be 
jmight  contradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marielte 
'Demont.     She,  he  was  told,  might   posaibly  show  thtt 
It  was  a  foolish  and  incredible  tale  to  describe  her  Hoy%l 
Highness  as  never  doing  one  single  act  that  had  not  s 
"direct  tendency  to  injure  her  own  interests,  and  tarnirfi 
her  own  reputation.     He  would,  however,  contend  coo- 
fidently,  though  with  all  humility  before  their  lordships, 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  instituted  this  prose- 
cution to  have  led  that  witness  to  the  bar.     She  was, 
according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  inquiry,  their  witness. 
There  was  no  judge  who  would  dispense  ivith  her  evi- 
dence on  any  criminar  proceeding.    Here  the  exigency  of 
decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof,  was  greater 
than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted   by  the 
forms  of  law.    To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  ordinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  b^ 
came  more  important.     They  who  were  placed  in  the  si- 
tuation of  defendants  by 'a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to 
complain,  not  of  accusation,  but  of  oppression.    Ifj/^ 
tice  reigned  in  that  place,  the  obligation  of  prodocing 
'Marictte,  and  of  opposing  her  testimony  to  that  of  b^r 
-sister,. could  not  be  cast  un  the  defence.     No  such  pro- 
ceeding would  be  admitted  in  any  case  affecting  life  or 
limb.     Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  ca^ 
of  a  civil  suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remark  ho^ 
clearly  the  law  distinguished  between  the  trials  of  qui^- 
tions  relating  to  property,  and  those  which  imjposed.peofll 
consequences.   It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  esta- 
Wishing  his  claim  of  debt,  to  call  the  clerk  pr  servant  of  bjs 
adversary;    but  if  be  charged   a  criminal   oflepite  be 
.was  bound  to  produce  the  very  best  evidence  of  ^hicb 
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rhe  question  would  admit.    Eveo  though  connected  with 
the  advene  party^  no  individual  possesiiog  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  could  be  dispensed  with,  if  there 
was  aoy  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  his  testimony. 
Suppose  tne  trial  of  a  highway-robberj  :  their  lordships 
i^eJI  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by 
a  Bow-street  officer^  perhaps  panting  for  his   reward^ 
wbnld  not  be  deemed  sufficient.    Neither  would  the  evi- 
dence suffice  of  an  accomplice  tainted  by  bis  own  cour 
fession,  or  of  a  spy  degraded  by  his  vocation*    On  the 
contrary— if  the  party's  own  friend,  acquaintance^  ser- 
varnty  or  any  person  other  than  his  wife,   had  .witnessed 
the  facts  stated  on  the  record,  that  individual  must  be 
calfed  for  the  prosecution.    He  would  veuture  to  assert 
that  no  English  judge  would  suffer  any  man  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  of  bis  life  without  this  precaution.    The 
prosecutor  was  bouad  to  call  every  sort  of  unsuspicious 
evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.    No  person  in  the 
ciiaracter  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.     It  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the 
obvious  dictation  of  common  sense,  that  every  one  should 
be  presumed  innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  Majesty  was 
In  a  most  singular  situation.    After  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered and  passed  through,  it  was   impossible  that  she 
should  not  open  her  mind  to  some  constroction  of  the 
motives  by  which,  those  about  her  were  actuated.     It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  instances  she  formed 
an  uncharitable  judgment.     The   long  period   during 
which  her  oppressions  had  continued,  the   manner  in 
which  she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed^ 
the  hidden  arti6ces  scattered   beneath  her  feet,   might 
have  naturally  awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  dis* 
trust  of  all  who  approached  her.    After  fostering  those 
who  now  attacked  nex,  after  her  experience  of  the  Omp- 
fedas^  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and,  above  all,  after  this 
new  process,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  suspicions  did 
not  nnd  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting  heart. 
It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and' friends;  it  was  possible  that  she  might^  eveu.noW 
be  cherishing  another  viper.    The  case  was,  however,  left 
short  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and^  op  her  Majesty's 
behalf,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
its  defects.     Her  Majesty  had  all  along  corresponded 


ith  '^^  tist^r  of  I>ein6nt ;  ftbe  -klieil^ 
j^gfieit^'  ^ja^ke  of  her  character;  and;  fel  tfce 

.I^ft /''/f '"^if /^         ^^^^''li^  ''''''^''  be  prcsenled  at^ 
"^j,  ^  «^A'S  ftar.    He  would  not  say  thai  this  wat 

the^ir  J^^^f'^new  it  was  dot  essential  to  the  defence. 
urad^'*^'    \»\6,  too,  by  a  great  authority— by  him"  who 
//  /'«^^^^^tfr  Greece*^  in  words  of  fire,  that  "  the  best 
fuhmne  ^^^  f^cbh  heart  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  oDt- 
^^"ks^^r  i-amparts,  or  safeguards  raised  bv  the  hand  of 
'^^o  acaio«^  ^'^^  fraudulent  or  the  powerful,  but  in  mis* 
^Q$t*  an^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  feeling  implanted  by  nature 
tj^fjeir,   for  ih^   preservation  of  innocence.**     ilgaiuit 
^eots  and  spies  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Omptedas/tbe 
^(Donts,  and  the  Sacchis,  some  degree  of  circumspeo 
tiou  Wi)s  most  needfol.     Their  lordships  would  iikewii^ 
addiit  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  brine 
forward  the  testimony  to  which  he  was  alluding.     Ha3 
(he  professional  advice  of  himself  and  his  learned  friends 
l^een.called  for,  they  might  perchance  have  felt  it  to  be 
t|)eir  duty  to  awaken  suspicions  where  none  ai   present 
existed.     Her  Majesty,  uowever,  had  seen  no  reasotJ  lo 
duubuthe  motives  or  character  of  a  faithful  servant,  and 
this  servant  would  therefore  be  produced.     It  was  at  tlie 
sume  time  manifestly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty; 
it  was  an  act  that  could  only  proceed  from  oouscioui 
innoceuce.     He  would  now  draw  their  attention  shortly 
to  the  transactions  at  Charnitz.    Incredible  as  they  were, 
he  should  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  bad  tbejf 
not  appeared  to  make    a  transient  impression   on   th6 
minds  of  some  amongst  their  lordships.     Demoni  bad* 
sworn   that  the  whole   night  subsequent  to  Bergami'i 
bringing  the  passport  was  passed  by  him  in  heir  Royri 
Higbness's  chamber.    Tliis  was   false — h^  sliouM   dis^ 
prove  the  whole  representation,  and  show  that  she  codi<« 
menced  her  journey  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  th^ 
arrival  of   the   passport ;   that  this  time  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  pack  up,  and  mature  the  prepam* 
tions.      She  lay  reclining  on  her  bed,  in  a  travellinfg 
dress  and  with  the  room-door  open,  during  ihh  wftbte 
period.    So  at  Carlsruhe  she  would  be  shown  at  &  muAb 
party,  and  proved  to  have  supped  at' the  Margntvine% 
whiiiit  Bergami  was  nt  home  ill,  with  his  sister  and  ehiMi 
on  the  very  evening  which    ihey   were  represented  td 
tiave  passed  together.    Some  were  so  very  inauerttivifr  (o 
the  naiure  of  conspiracies,  and    the   characters  tbift 
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'k€d  die  molt  artful  apd  deliberate  f^lsebqo^iy  ^  tq^ 

doubu  lo  cross  their  acute  aait  ingenious  mindsA 

•risiag  (rom  the  yen  inadeqoacy.of  the  evidence.  ,  If, 

they  «aidj  U  were  a  plot^  it  wouicThaye  proved  the  wboU 

chaijge^  if  the  evidence  were  fabricated^  it  ought  to 

lHiyi9  conviaced  all  mankind  \  if  it  were,  all  the  loyeii-. 

tipo^  '€^f  conspirators,  it  must  have  been  so  full   and 

CQippleie  ai8  to  leave  no  part  unsupported,:    but  here 

tfain|s«   were  proved,  aod  omissions  made  which  were 

utterly,  tocoosistent  with  a  plot.    Could  those  acute  and 

iogeai^ua  peraons  forget  that  there  were  two  things  to] 

be  ai.ceiidea  to  in  getting  up  plots  and  conspiracies*— ojie, 

of  yvhi^b  was.commoa  to  all  conspiracies,  and  the  other 

of  )vbi€h  was  uniformly  observed  in  this  case,    llie  first^ 

wasp,  ihajt  the  witnesses  should  not  swear  too  hard,  thai^ 

ibey.^botnld  oot  prove  too  tnuch,  but  that  they  should' 

^p^BJk  to  ^acta  aud  circumstance  founded  in  imtvire  and] 

GOJauBiateQtv.wiib  experience;  and  the  second  thing  was, 

to  tak^  most  especial  care  not  to  call  two  witnesses  (a 

ibe.  aapne  point.    These  witnesses,  sure  to  be  exposed  tp 

DO  coBtradictioA^  because  none  wa<  to  be  called  to  tiit 

Msoe  facts,  were  to  state  their  several  stories  as  mode* 

lately  as  pos^ble*    The  architects  of  this  structure  had 

been  most  careful  to  observe  the  rule  of  calling  only 

one  wiiness  to  each  circumstance,     if  this  care  had  not 

directed  their  course,  why  had  on]y  one  witness  been 

called  to  the  scene,  at  Naples  ?     Why  had  not  two  wit* 

jesses  been  called  to  this  most  material  part  of  the  casei 

TVby^  but  because  it  was  dangerous  to  call  more  than 

C^Qtje.?    So  it  was  with  every  part  of  the  case-— one  wit- 

pe^.  waa  called  to  the  fact,  and   one  to  confirmation. 

Tbf  oof.  was  to  tell  truth,  and  the  other  falsehood.     One 

vca^  lo  tell  a  falsehood   which   would    bear  upon  the 

charge  Vrpught  forward,  and  without  which  the  truth 

eoMm/be  of  no  avail.    Another  told  an  essential  truth 

to  give  confirmation  to  the  falsehood.     At  Naples  his 

learned  friend  had  opened  what,  if  it  were  not  invented 

aod.  £%brica^ed,  ought  to  bave  been  proved  by  a  cloud  of 

witoesse&i      When  at  a  masquerade,    the   Princess  of 

VValeSj^e^en  although  in  a  mask,  must  have  been  known^ 

an^  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  been  observed, 

if  tjrue^  iuust  have  become  at  once  public.     But  the 

fiyeata.4Af  that  masquerade,  like  the  fictions  of  this  plot, 

lived  ipniy  from  night  till  morning,    jlf  the  story  told 

i^re  true,  it  would  have  been  wideiv  circulated ;  alt  the 

gossips  would  be  full  of  it,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  else :— 
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El'otfOttcrediaitNiapolif,  ^• 

Yet  to  this  only  one  witness  had  been  called.  Why  hftd' 
no  yritnesft  been  called  to  speak  to  the  beds  «-^wby  Aone 
ib  speak  to  the  linens?  What  became  of  Annette  Prei- 
s'mg  I  He  was  able  to  telt  tlieilr  lordships.  She  was  movr 
in  this  country.  Why  had  -she  not  been  called  ?«^-Be^* 
cause  shie  was  not  an  Italian.  She  could  have  given 
the  most  essential  evidence  if  there  were  anytrutb  m 
the  statements  opened  to  their  lordships ;  she  could  have 
s^ken  to  the  passages  in  the  rooms  mentioned.  Contd 
she  have  spoken  to  the  beds^ — She  made  them.  To  the 
Knens?— She  had  the  care  of  them.  Who  wished  tb^ 
linens  ?««-The  washerwoman  might  be  an  Italian,  -  for 
anight  he  knew.  The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  knew  well  the  importance  of  a  wa»herwoman''is 
evidence;  they  had  seen  by  experience  theeflfect'of  it, 
in  proving  clmrges  like  the  present.'  They  knew  the 
effect  of  it  by  experience  of  its  importance  in  the 
DoiTglas  plot.  They  knew  by  experience  that,  if  sV»dh  u 
witness  could  have  stood  a  cross-examination^  ifafs  |>i<M 
could  not  have  failed  Was  he  to  be  toid  thiswas  no^  H 
case  of  adultery?  -Why,  what  meant  the  evidence 
offered,  if  it  was  not  a  proof  of  adultery  ?  He  needed 
to  say  no^  more  to  prove  that  the  whole  case  failed;  fo^ 
their  lordships  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  refnte  a  case 
btoaghc  forward  and  supported  as  this  was.  But,  if 
they  believed  the  evidence,  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of  addl^ 
tery  as  had  ever  been  known  in  Westidinster-halK  If 
thiy  believed  Demont— if  they  believed  Majochi---^ 
they  believed  Sacchi,  they  could  have  no  doubt  of  th^ 
adultery  having  been  committed.  If  they  believed 
Sacchiv  when  he  said  that  he  had  seen  Bergami  twtee 
going  to  the  bed*room  of  the  Priricess  of  Wales  and 
remaining  there,  they  could  not  doubt  that  adultery  bad 
been  there  committed,  (f  this  was  true,  then  the 
Queen  was  worse  than  Messalina,  or  as  bad  as  Marie 
Antoinette  was  represented  to  be  when  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris  covered  themselves,  even  themselves,  with  com- 
plete infamy,  by  the  charges  against  their  Queen.  An* 
other  remark  he  had  often  henrd  made  upon  the  case 
against  her  Majesty,  and  the  observations  offered  in 
feply  to  that  case  >-"  O,"  said  some  acute  sifters  df 
evidence,  '^  O,  you  have  damaged  the  witness  only  by 
proving  falsehoods  in  unimportant  particulars.''  This 
remark  could  not  come  from  law-lords,  who  could  not 
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Cul  to  tee  how  ridicoloos  aofib  aA  objection  most  always 
be.     He  ffranted,  indeed,  that  if  the  object  were  to  con- 
firm ao  ioforaierf  the  coofirniation  muM  exienci  to  iio- 
|K>rtaDt  parts  of  his  testioiony;  and  a  confiriijatioti  a» 
to  aome  slight  circumstaoce  would  deserve  no  weight* 
But  it  was  qaite  the  reverse  in  pulling  down  a  perjured, 
wiioess,  or  a  witness  swearing  falsely.    If  that  witness's 
testimooy  was  false  in  the  least  particular,  that  falsehood 
destroyed  the  whole  credit  of   the   testimony*    Could 
it  be  said  that  they  oaght  to  believe  pert,  and  10  disbe- 
lieve part,  of  «  witness's  testitoony  f     He  would  adsiiit 
indeed,' ihat  there  might  be  parts  which  the  witness  of 
troth  might   be  ignorant  of,  «r  which  be  might  have 
forgotteo ;  and  that  by  separating  mere  mistakes  of  ig« 
Doraoce  or  forgetful ness,  and  culling  the  parts  that  were 
aworo    to   from    knowledge    and    correct  reooUection^ 
they  might  obtain  evidence  to  be  rejied  on.  •  But  if 
a  witness  swore  not  only  what  was  not  true  and  not  cor- 
rect, but  bad  falsely  sworn  what  could  not  be  troe— if  a 
witness  swore  to  his  own  invention-^if  be  swore,  to  use 
plain  language,  a  lie,  in  any  particular,  however  unim- 
portant—good God  !  what  character  "was  safe  i    What 
escape  remained  for  the  purest  innocence  from  the  toiJs 
of  ao  enemy>  or  the  fabrications  of  a  conspirator,  if  they 
believed  one  word  of  such  a  witness's  testimony^  and  se* 
parated  the  lie  from  the  other  part  which  rested  On  the 
credit  of  him  who  fabricated  the  lie  i   What  person  covid 
be  safe  from  mercenary  and  spiteful  villains?    One  of 
their  kirdships  inight  be  charged  with  a  crime  that  nature 
abhorred — a  crime  of  the  greatest  horror  to  bis  mind, 
and  the  greater  in  proportion  as  his  mind  was  alien  from 
the  very  thought,  and  his  feelings  alive  to  the  infamy  of 
the  bare  supposition.     The  best  and  most  distinguished 
of  their  lordships  might  to-morrow  be  placed  in  the  situa- 
tioo  of  one  96  charged,  and  must  be  convicted  if  a  per- 
jured scoundrel  was  to  be  believed  upon  such  a  principh^ 
of  sel^tion  and  separation  of  evidence.     If  one  of  their 
lordships  were  so  charged  with  a  crime  which  in  this 
country  was  held  in  such  •  abhorrence,  that  even  the 
chtdrge,  contrary  to  strict  justice,  destroyed  reputation 
before  trial,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  if  the.  charge 
should  be  supported  as  it  might  be,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  testimony  were  believed.     No  perjury  could  be 
detected  in  the  principal  circumstances.    All  the  skill  and 
eieperience  of  the  ablest  counsel  inight  attempt  such  de^ 
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tectioQ  in  Taiiu    The  iccoicd  had  oolj  to  take  care  Ikat 
only  pnp  person  sboold  speak  to  the  chief  purt^  lochoofte 
hhi  time,  aud  to  select  bis  place.    Where  cootra4icu<«| 
could  not  be  offered,  by  choosing  t  be  time  and  selectiDg.tbp 
place  where  one  of  their  lordships  might  have  been,  refati^ 
tion  would  be  rendered  impossible,  prevaricatioaaoiike(f« 
But  before  nny  court  the  accused  would  be  acquitted  if 
the'  villain  told  a  clear  unimpeachable  atorjr  of  tbe  prin* 
cipal  circumstances^  and  yet  told  the  least  falsehood  od 
the  most  unimportant  particular.    He  askedy  then,  for 
the  Queen,  no  other  justice;  he  desired  foe  hef  Mi^cM 
po  othtrr  security  but  that  which  their  lordships  wooS 
require,  and  be  entitled  to,  before  any  other  court,    ll^^ 
was  told  their  lordships  would  be  aware  that  tbe  situation 
which  Bergami  originally  occupied  in  the  service  of  hc^ 
Mc\jestyi  compared  to  the  sphere  in  which  be  aftenraiji 
mpved,  was  of  itself  matter  of  suspicion.    He  need  o^ 
tell  their  lordships  that  such  promotion  waa  neither  por 
common  nor  suspicious  in  itself;  indeed,  there  was  do* 
thin^  more  common  than  showing  farour  to  meritoriou 
service^  by  promoting  the  servant  to  higher  offices.    ^ 
would  qot  be  said  that  every  man  ought  to  be  coofioed 
and  chained  to  the  lowest  lot  in  whicti  he  happened  si 
imy  time  to  6nd  himself.    God  forbid  that  we  sboold Ut<I 
to  see  the  time  when  all  situations  in  this  country,  exeept 
the  highest,  were  not  open  to  all.    But  if  promotido  lO 
the  present  instance  could  be  objected  to,  objections cool^ 
be  made  to  all  promotions.    At  tbe  same  time  the  upi« 
dity  of  Bergami's  promotion  was  greatly  overstated ;  and, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place,  afforded  a  coDvioc? 
ing  proof  that  the  story  of  love  havine;  been  the  cstti^ 
was  utterly  faUe.     Let  them  believe  Majocbi  and  I^' 
mont,  and,  three  weeks  after  Bergami  entered  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  be  was  admitted  to  her  bed..   But  bc^ 
did  he  board?    He  continued  in  the  situation  ofctiuriet; 
be  dined  with  the  servants,  and  not  even  with  the  eh^* 
berlain.    At  Genoa  it  was  proved  that  he  had  not  dined 
with  her  Majesty.    But  suppose  he  bad  sat  at  th^  tMtm 
atill  be  continued  a  courier;  and  it;^  was  only  oo  the  even* 
the  long  journey  which  her  Majesty  took,  and  during  thff 
familiarity  of  a  journey  to  Mont  St.  Gotbard»  tfe^t.  w 
was  promoted  ;  and  then  he  was  only  promoted  to.trfrel 
in  a  chaise,  which  he  occupied  alone,  instead  of  ridiogQQ 
horseback.    Then  he  was  at  kist  promoted  to  sit  at?^ 
Majesty's  table.    This  was  sufficient  to  show  tbeutt^ 


6fi€fao6d  and  absnriJity  of  the  case  attempted  to  fee  sn 

S.    The  amorou^s^  imprudent,  insane  Queen — for  so  her 
ajesty  was  described— was  entirely  subdued  by  her  pas- 
iioiifor  a  person  who  exercised  all  this  power,  for  weeks, 
a'ndnionthsy  and  years,  in  a  menial  capacity!  This  was  not 
tfce  rapidity  and  haste  with  which  Love  promoted  his  fa* 
Tourite  votaries-     It  much  more  resembled  the  slow  pro- 
gress with  which  merit  rose  in  this  world.     So  much  for 
4he  oiaoner  in  ^hich  Berganii  was  prommed.    But  Ber- 
rami  bad  not  risen  from  rhe  low  origin  which  had  been 
'  described.     His  father  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
Proprietor  of  tiioUerate  income  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
'  mrd  got  into  difficolties,  as  many  gentlemen  in  that  part 
of  the  conntry  had  then  done.    The  son  sold  the  property 
to  pay  his  father's  debts,  and  thus  became  reduced  ;  but 
tiiW  he  was  a  reduced  gentleman;     At  General  Fioo's  he 
Was  received  as  such,  and  recognised  as  such.    He  dined 
ftt  General  Hno*s  table  while  he  was  a  courier;  he  dined 
at    his   table  in   the  S{>ani.sh  campaign.     He  associated 
irith    gentfemen,    and    he    was   esteemed   by  all    with 
trht>m  ne  a.^socjated.     An  Austrian  nobleman  in  the  Mi- 
lanese proposed  him  as  a  courier  to  the  Queen's  chamber- 
laii),  and  he  was  hired  by  the  chamtK-riain  without  ifie 
tnowledge  of  her  Majesiy.    The  Austrian  nobleman  hid 
fantty  confessed  that  he  expected  Bergami  would  be  pro- 
tnt>ted,  because  he  bad  for.nerly  seen  better  days,  and  he 
was  of  ^n  honourable  mind,  and  his  ideas  belonged  to  hii 
former  rather  than  to  his  latter  days.     Bergami  was,  in- 
tfeerJ/ employe!  first  as  a  courier,  and  necessarily  so  em- 
tiloverf'before  he  could  be  promoted  to  be  her  Majcsiy's 
dh'arnberlain.     He  meoiiooed  this,  not  as  essential,  (or  he 
cottreiVed.ihat'  he  had  already  dispdsed  of  the  case,  and 
^T6v€d  that  there  was  not  one  sinj^le  fact  before  tlieni 
tifpiMi  good  and  credible  testimony;  but  be  mentioned 
ihw^  because  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  had  been  scmti-. 
tliied,'  to  shoir  that  no  impropriety  existed  where  gnilt 
ir«s  char|ed.     If  the  Qoeen  had  lowered  her  dignitie>'^ 
4itiil  had^faften  into  Impropriety  if  not  guifi ;  if  h^r  Ma- 
testy  bad  &eed  guilty  of  anworthineas,  he  eoufd  stand  (^ii 
fifj^lii^rgfourtd^  ' Giiili  there  was  none  ;  improprieiy  tlieii5 
iVfts't^6ne;  iihworthiness  there  was  none.     Bui  if  thfr^ 
fed* be^h  guilt,  impropriety,  or  unworiliiness,  he  i^ould 
hkvt^'af^ettleVf  to  what  always  supported  the  good  in  the 
hbir  of  tiridrlS— he  would  have  appealed  to  her  Majesty's 
ferttfer  couj'^e  of  hfe.    There  was  not  a  person  amonoj 
their  lordships  who  woatd  nat  hear  the  testimony  that  he 
De/cnc€.'\  i 
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c^xM  ^£fer  with^  tlie  utmost  respect.  From  the ^mcnt 
^oQWcjffbl  pf  all  who  had  bad  means  of  knowing  bet  Ma- 
njf^ii^'^^iQxmtK  course  of  life,  froiii  but  late  revered  ^SS>> 
V«»eigffi»  he  belli  in  \m  iiand  a  testimoDia)  which  i^oM, 
>09t  'be  ^ad  without  sorrow.  Ji  was  a  nielaocboijtfjviMf 
)bt  faei;  "MajeKt/fl  eutiduct-^meladcliot^y  hecatM'^e  'tUfo 
' g^ve  it  was  no  longer  among  us;  bat  it  was  ^  pt^f  ^iv^ 
.by  Uhb  who  knew  her  better  tbau  aoy« aod  wbo  lovea i^ 
-ibetteriUao  the  re»i  of*  hia  iami]|y ;  aJthmtgh  tbeie  ww9« 
yiti^  feolHy  one  on  ^boie  krre  Mid  affeelton  rive  kfd 
l^irohg^r  claims.  It  was  painffal  to  parcel ve\t||i^,iM^ 
gl^icJk^^hia  late  Majesty  entertained  o£  t%  cpj^fjlj^^'^f 
^tMtliHw  tiMvarda  hia(ktiigbtejr*in*law  and  jneee  ^«>be  Ia* 
nt^to  wbieh  be  albided  he  bc^gged  leave  to Tclad-r  ^' 
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Win0Mif<99U€f^Iiav  ia«  1804. 

'T^'i^y  4eW96t  Daitghterwifl-Law  .«Bd  Niece,— YestercJav  I  aod  tht 

rest  of|  my  family  ha<^  an  iiuerview  with  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  at  &ew; 

"'laitm  w^i  liken  on  all  tidet  «o  «%oid  all  subjects .<tf  ^tercalloa ii  ex- 

<j|^llnalS<in(  coaaeqoeolly  the  convemaM^  ^%pi«^iib|)r:  iiifttrucliv^fifr 

jBHiertaJawg  t  but  it  ieatas  the  Prince  oi  Wales  in  a»iti|auoo  tofhofr 

ipvhelher  his  desire  lo  return  lo  his  familj  is  only  verbal  or  real^^— (the 

diOerence  between  verbal  and  real  was  a  diderence  which  Geo.  iB. 

*<ff^et  kiiew>^whi^h  itme  alone  can  show.    I  ikm  aol  idle  in  my^ 

:d^eafs  to  iaak«  «iife|tttiies  that  may  euabia  ive  ta>  CQOMiiiimeatc  taaie 

'^laA.foPtibe.  ad^fanta^  of  t||e  de^f  etuld  for  whogi  ynm  and  J  vitb^o 

much  rp^on  anist  inte,rest,ourselvi>9 ;  and  its  eflecting  my  haviiig  tfie 

*ftap|Miie8soif  living  witli  you  is  lio  small  inceiilive  lo  wy  forming  sAine 

vicleabnjheiihbject:  butyoti  inav  depend  upon  (heir  not  being  de- 

'cided'Updn  ^itheur  yolir  tlioraa^i  andeerdial  connmence ;  for  yo#r 

^«t^rh|ratjp>otiier;:it  is  aiyohjaa  lo  suppoft.    Believe  me  at  ^ 

tiaiesy.mv  dearest  daaglil^r.'in-Uw  and  niece*  your  most  aff^^tiolfel^ 

laiher-ui-{aw  and  uncle,  . 

'"■  "GE0HG£1L»* 

,\  Tbii  jwa^.the  opinioo  of  that  good  m^n^  of  a  laan  not 
*jgtiofaatW  lifet  and  no  mean  judge  of  human  cbara^^ei^ 
vf  ithe  fitneaa  4f  her  Majesty  for  the  care  of  bia.  paa^ 
daughter..  -He  might  now  read  another  lettei:,  fcoin  \ift 
^qsMoiii  suQceasor  of  George  III.;  it  was  not  writieaip 
ilie  aaiae  mne^  it  was  not  indicative  of  the  saoie  regrf  t^niMl 
•confidence— *il  was  not  indicative  of  ibe  same  regcet9,;bifg 
it  «^  by  noaeaos  indicative  of  want  of  €Oiifidepce»oi^ 
•n  wiah  to  impose,  trammels  on  ber  to  wbom  it  wfia  ^ 
4res«ed.  *  But  tbia  letter  was  known  tp  their  Iord#btpf* 
b  estpreasedj  mdeed»  n  desire  to  live  separate^  and  it  Ofo^ 
laaned  a  plain  indicaiion  that  ber  condnct,  at  lea^t*  wpdM 
notrbe  Hatched  with  the  rigorous  vigilance  of  scrutinisiM 
•geney  on  «wbt«b  tbiscaae  was  founded.  The  kumiP 
counsel  bere-xead  the  lett^i^^ 
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^  -f  M,AiDAHi--As  J^rd  Chplaioodeley  infonps  me  that  jrovi  Wiib  I 

wonl^  define,  ii)  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  flirt.  tifUU 

,'>h<leavour  to  explain  myielf  upon  theit  head  with  it'moeh  cl^amtst 

>a«0  wjfhM  much  propriety  a»ihe  nttiife  of  tlie  f*bjcet  wiA.mflinil. 

.4hniu^fit(6tmmwn  not  in'Oiir  po«««,-.Mir  tKoold  filhttr  of  i«».be:>Md 

.^9li9wen4)le  ip  tiie  oiber«,liocausc  QiKuce  l^ia not  made  uf  a«ij|a^la  <o 

jCiich  9ther.    Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  \s  however  in  our 

'pow«r;  tet  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  re«lricted  to  that,  and  I  Wf II 

^dMiketty  stiNerlbe  to  thecmfdHtoo' which  mu  retyuinRi  fa  ebudiflfBii 

*srMrtk  sb«  ;ii0ver  rficfdivvd  nov  evsn  allode#  l«)  llvoagli  JLady  CM* 

;«a0o<ftrley«  4M  eveo  in  »jbe  eveni  of  any  acoidtal  l»appeiiURg  t0;<9y 

^ajt^sbtfCi  which!  tr.utt  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert«  I  (halW9t 

uirnoge  the  terms  of  tlie  restriction  by  proposing  at  any  oeriod  a  coll- 

-lieje^on  of  a  more  partirutar  nditure.    1  shaH  no#  ff^aily-elM*  this 

^^tegMvaUe  «oitc«p6mlencts  truflttng  that,  m  we1ia«e  ommffimt^m* 

plained  ooftelvft^n^acKoliicr^  t^  rest  of  oik  livfs  wiU  Ini  f^iMyiiD 

luuD^mipted  tranc|ttiUity. 

'     '^  1  am,  Midam,  with  great  truth*  very  sincerely  yours, 

'^>  He  <Mr«rBnDifgh«fD)  /U4  sot  term  thU«  as  u  had  iMm 
Penned;  'n' )«tfa''i>f  lioMae;  Thut  wat-a iera> appliBd^y 
tt'ty*  thdse  'who,imhabpfFy  ifo^  lier  Majesty/ wtt*er»olr 
Vo  Ottorc.  Bat  ,k  conW  Bof  ftil  to  b«  matter  of  wod- 
.•dcf  ta  ttioae  wbtt  ffea4'  \him  JcUf^c  that  b«c  i/l^i^^jf.  iM 
4i«e»  wMiolMdjwItft'fO  inacli^  fig(MM'«r-Tmib  aiigoof  tb^t 
increased  nti  the  pftrtiet  ftdvafieed  in  Kfie^-^ilMt  ahe  ttiMlll 
glaive  bete  b.eset  wt'^h  ^dh' titttohsiitdttonal,  ^nipdrfrij^, 
.JiodMinoait  maiignaot  watcbiqg  ao^  eapioooafff.  Sucn^ 
ilkeii^;vi»  «be«aiebefove.tliW  tordatiif>a«  He  iMgged 
'fcirir^*  to  eiiH'tbeir  VCtetiCiOfiv  a^Yibe  riak  of  (mtigiriM  tgr 
V^ticfon*  to  the  t#o  gfafAd  points  of  defence  wliicti  he 
iiopecbtbptr*  ierdshipa  woold  never  dlamia^  from  iheir 
mio^s:— ^rsty  that  the  case  was  not  conflrmed  by  witnetsef, 
4bi'%>egl^^g  to  ealt  whow  tbei-e  was  no  preiemce  firhat«> 
^^Ak^.  >the  a^it^ntl  po'mt  waf^  that  every  one  ^itneia  ihnc 
-mtf  teen  cMed  w^a^rnjitfed  in  credit.  Hoar  bat'by  ifiese 
^d'tl^ila  cbttM  ptota  be  dtacovered  ?  Pldtn  were  ofiten  dn** 
^lic^€rMi>f  tbenedond,  vthen  the^  first  fnited*.  Wiieii  pe«L 
'iMa'  ihf4  i-esipectable  atationsr  iri  •  life,  prevtona^  #f'  tmtm* 
.^|MMh^'^(ifaracters,  were  got  to  give  evidence  in  mtppon 
^4rMd^'afM  faUehood,  the  innocent  vnofat  :de•pti^; 
-^«p^  VeeiMne  impossible,  unleM  the  |Aii  Jtp^wr^ 
•Igitin^'the*  e^rdience---ttnle9s  th«  t^stinloAy  of  ibarairitb 
-MMeli  bi>db«'down  under  thfem^afnJcsa'aotie  pomiK  enl 
^Mf  ibeglecled,  or  mcmitroMly  ife<mrtd,  '^^zP^^^  '^^ 
MWvteiftibHcatlon  ta  ruin  nnd  devt r notion. 'tTke^rJoMlL^ 
'iM^  tlronkl  reeotieot  an^ttHstrMiott  ^  ^mV|  i»bitlh<.w«9ria 
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be  fouod  io  a  great  passage  io  the  aacred  woiamt*  ^ile 

r.alled  it  a  great  passage,  because  it  was  Full  of  inHractlQn^ 
because  it  was  jut)i^  bec^u^e  ii  was  eloqpeat^.  Tbe^wp 
judges  ivere  prepaj:ed  wiib  evidence  fitted  to  tJbeicott)M3t» 
aod  well  .arra0ged.  They  bardeaed  ibeir  ibaftM^i  tbiXhe 
look  of  their  ianoceot  victim  toworda  beaveo  cavMoott 
divert  them  froui  doing  the  purposes  of  ooUiatjodgmeDCy 
or  froqa  giving  a  clear  consistent  st/9ry« .  |»m  tbt^  faMr 
.hood  vifis  detected,  aotd. tbeir  VActim  was  aafftad^.bf  .the 
|itt]e  cirj^umstaace  of  a  aiaatick-tree,  Thia -waff  «rMpB 
applicable  to  all  conspiracies  and  plots.  Tbis  liirlerM^ 
bumstance  was  of  tbe  unessential^  but  d^'i^i^C  kJQd[^ 
yfbivh  the jprovideuce  of  Heaven  uUdie  osa  of  tgh^dfitmi 
erjury.  ouch  were  Demoots  iect^m;  aiteh  Mafoohft^ 
ankers*s  clerk.  Those  circumstances  were  aoc  ioiiponaM 
tp  the  body  of  the  case^  but  tbej  w<ere  iciporiadt  io  ibb 
Y)ody  of  credit  belonging  to  it.  ^*  Such,  my  lordaj  is  tbecaiie 
BOW  before  ypM»  and  such  is  tl^ (^vi^lealce  hy  ffkick^h  is 
l^ttempted  to  be  upheld,  [t  is  eviden^*-4n#d#qinit0^  40' 
prove  any  proposition;  impotent,  to  dapriM.  tbctJaaPCit 
subject  of  any  civil  right;  ridicnJkuifi  \o  esiaWisfa  ibii 
least  olfeoce^  scandalouti^  to  suppatt  a  ebarge  of  iUit 
lijghest  naijure;  monstrous^  to  ruin  <th?.  Jsa^vnaf  of  4l9 
Queen  of  Eogland.  What  aMU  I  aayof  ii»  tbieiv>M 
evidence  lo  support  a  judicial  act  of  lcg|isla|lu|ie«  .an  aft^ 
ostJoQitf  \9y(?  Mj  lords,  1  call  np^n  J7r  ^-^  fprniar 
Tou  atami  oq  tlie  biiuk  of  a  precipice*  ii  your  JN4g» 
nient  shall  go  out  against  y9^r  Queaay  ii  wi)i  be.'ihO'Oi^ 
act  that  ever  went  out  witboat  effeniing  ita  par^^seji  «| 
will  return  io  you  appn  yoiur  own  beads,  ^ne^aha 
country r-save  yourselves.  Iiea6ueihafHHintry(.aa«^:Aa 
^eople^  of  whon  you  are  the  ora^aaegaia  \  ba^  feweao^ 
l^rom  wboio,  you  can  no  more  Uve  iban  tha  bkasom  i^M 
is  severed  from  the  root  and  tree  on  which,  it  growai 
Save  the  country,  .th|M*efarej  that  yon  a^conua^k^Aa 
adorn  it-«save  the  crown,  which  is  jtJbraateaed  witli^iriar 
parable  injury-*-save  the  aristocracy,  which  iaawaaaialM 
with  danger— save  the  altar,  wbi<ih  ia  na  k>agar  aafa 
when  its  kindred  throne  is  shaken.  Yoa  ne  thai  wban 
the  church  and  the  throne  woukl  allow  of  no  cburab  .aa«> 
lemnity  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  the  heari*feit  prajraiaai^ 
tt^e  people  rose  to  Heaven  for  her  proteoii^Q*  .  1  f  ia|f» 
IJeaven  for  her  i  and  I  here  poor  forth  my  feffCM  ^apt^ 
plications  Qt  the  throne  of  mercy,  tliat  merciea  magr  4a^ 
^cend  on  the  people  of  this  ^uatry  Dober  tbaa  ibeit 
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««lersiiiive'4eienrdl»  «od  Ui«t  your  hearti  liiajr  he  tuYaed 
4o  J4iiilii!e»'' 

V  '  Afatrapiosei  TAe  Lorrf-Citfuce/Ior kiqnired,  what  coant 
ftba  coimiei'agaioii  the  biU  now  intended  to  pursue  ^ 
-■  Jff^'Dmnum  said,  hfis  learned  frieHd,  Mr.  Williami^ 
WtfoM  #Mpei8  their  iordsMpa,  with  their  permission. 
.'t2lle  ijoHlHChanedhr  said^  he  now  understood  ihaC 
Mn  WtMiaiBs;  not  having  yet  tpokeo,  wished  to  addreaa 
ttieir  ionMiipB.  The  mle  was,  that  one  counsel  should 
mftBfAh^*^tK%t,  and,  twhea  the  evidencewas  called,  that 
motk^  chMHikI  heaHow^d  to  sum  it  up,  and  observe  on 
jtt  beatfkig  and  lendeocy.  It  was  quite  new  io  allow  two 
ipeMhes  to  he'  detitvred  before  evidence  was  adduced. 
w  chie  tibportattt  ehse,  however,  he  conceived  their  lordh 
Mkkfn  <wotiki  <evertiae*  a  sound  dricretion  io  permitting 
Mr.  WUtitfmi  to  addfress  them,  though  ii  was  conltrary  to 
ie  oausi^pftustice:*    ' 

HIp.  WMHdmB  then  eUme  forward  to  the  bar.    He  cou]i!f» 

he  (Sttid/ Asmre  their  lordshrps  chat  mo  man  could  ieel 

ttore  8iAoeiWjr/4MiL  this  occasion,  than  be  did,  the  varioiia 

4i»idt^antage6  he  hsd  to  enoouoter;  no  tnan  could  poa* 

aiUy  he'inet^'  a^tgsre  than  he  was  of  the  pressing  difii- 

•ttkit;*  ottiler  which  he  lahoared,  when  he  wa«  about  to 

«MfMi-tbefr'lo#dihips  onthtk  most  motaentous  question. 

•  He  olhidcri^  not  «o  tlie  tneideotnl  circvmstance,  that  it  ro- 

1Mned«(MMwhftt  in  doubt  whether  the  privilege  or  tfap 

rigbi:  to  speak  vight  be  allowed  tor  him  at  all  (a  circum* 

#Cance,  neverthel<ns,  not  wholly  unimportant  with  reapect 

io  «'.datf  -preparation  iw  the  occa»ion)-^^eidier  did  he 

wdw^MNert  to  the  severe  demand  which  he  should  be 

#iMipclied  to  maki!  on-  their  lordships'  patience«-a  de- 

-WMod  •'perhsps  rhe  wore  aevere,  becouse  it  was  in  some 

degree  wnmp^c^d  ;  hut  4ie  adverted  to  his  fate  or  for^ 

UMe,:  of  whatsoever  else  it  might  be  termed,  which 

broa^t  htm  neait  in  soccessioti  to  the  consideration  of  a 

aohject,  which  he  would  not  saj-had  been  discussed,  but 

#hl^  hiadheen  dissected,  torn  in  pieces,  and  laid  before 

their  loridships,  quivering,  wrhhing,  and  trembling,  bj 

the'  miifrvdioas  -machinery  which    his    learned    Irieiid 

brought  to  M^  o4i  this  and  every  other  question.    In 

fl^atinjg  vhis  scrli^ect  he  w<nHd>ast  behind  him  every  uur 

4i|ir«Coii9i deration —and,  having  expressed  this  sentiment, 

h«  codM  at  once,  he  hoped,  be  believed,  when  he  sakit 

t/ML  4m  deprecated  most  decidedly  any  notion  that  he 

atxiod  foi^ard  from  a  spirit- of  competition;    Hie  present 

was  a  case  marked  by  this  distinguishmg  feature,  beyoMi 


iiMiy  miter' (|li«t  dMul  bMMtto  ooWiMd,  fiMtfA^tn^ 
:«itatdifeat  of  the  wwrld  to  the  pretent  hoor^  otellyuu 
ithiit'h  <p»k6»ted  to  the  *aiittd  notbittf^  bni  pmemi^^ 
^KNced'Mi,  withdotahe  shgbieM  ponlmef  baNtflf  'Hit 
liMmM  f mild '  bai^  «?  inc^  aa  Mbirgtdl  meH«ec  ny  ixMh 
^pMAMiidy  a  potwer  to  eirpietf,  a  eoarage  to  m^el'AO  ditk- 
MM6»^i»  varying^  and  afaiftiitg  attitodc,  smiwitnmetf 
^aoge  in  thia  case,  in  the  coorsa.  of  >bk  hoaoan|bk'4ad 
^i;ioviooa  ««eriiot}a-««xeftiooi,  the  force  of  which  tiai 
arihni^'alrro  i»  the  •  metnory^   in  the  jodgoieiie,  aa4<4i 
ahe/feelim  of  thai  Home*    It  ooor  beoamo  hii  oAM. 
«fte»'iibe  SahMifa  of  bit  learned  •  friecNl,  to  colieei-  Ite 
«oafiBnNt>^  itmoaots»  which,  in  the  ooiime  of  ^itig^^ 
asaedioga^oo  this  *  hill,  mgkt  >haii;e  »heett'OtfeAM4M*>«r 
Mi^.fadiiad^  iR'  order  to  'fit!  np  that  taeaaiife  of^M^ 
-deauitiiiobf   'whioh,  with   all  bis  heart  be  hopedi  ^iri 
Sn  'bii  ciMiscience  he  beKevecI,  was  oot^  reoioie  or  dil^ 
iant^vbat  now  awaita)  this  pf0s^atf0O>><ibc«tgb^'  wife 
the  tfaircfiwbteh  bad  teen.ditacted  agMosPtiia  Hdjriltti^ 
'Ortsa  the  Qoeto*    Hewoatd^»ktAiaii'load6ttifM^#ba^«M 
4ibe.]Matie9}ia«tfafsoaMij^^  TM»«in^wAa4iO»  tttHhoaMl- 
scttaf  i!oadideratfoo,  befoie.  he  prooeedod^aa^'tfW  tMi^ 
dAe^^i^JIewas^AWaiierbasithad  heea  imh  difftotfRf-lta 
the;  yhmA  >  BttatMd\  rj  <)enaro  defMe^iii^fcoowlcilgi'iiiliMr 
aoaih.^eaphuia«ioO'had  becn^«aUbwed  wnb^  respeat^li«ii^ 
mrtyi'SOMwlwmfher  >MaJtaiv('a> 'dol«eei>(^wel«^4)pfMA 
Xhejr  originally  hnewothat^wiey  we«&  oppooed^^o  aM^ 
person^  or  etherv  :imd  :sh&  ponder  v^ai  oat  fcbip4eia'l9MW^ 
dftUefiar  bei»g  iinpeefecciy  divalgedi    fioiy  otamifBA 
diaiBcapeetfuIly  of  the  nome  of  Ms  Mafessy,  .tfae'KiNp 
■that^aamem^b  io  iisoKiwaa  /'  a  iowar  of  :^iaiaagtb^ 
•naoietwhidbr'nevefthielesSy  stood  io  the  A«atofitmV>iA'^ 
itiatas  flow,  pkst  spen]Iation««*-it>/wa$  now  no  topg^^ 
matter  of  doabt^who  tfao  pfoseoaior  was.'  ^n^  the-^ 
side^r^heir.  lacdsbips  saw  arnajted^  befi>re'<lbein^^aii^*^ 
weight  of. the  Crowo^-^oweri  auiboriiy,  anstdth^' -ittit^ 
tmcfff  <that  iod^enoe.from  wheaoe  aiargo  poTtioOofii^ 
attdeoce  was  Jderivad);  and,  oa>the.uther,  h^'Maft^t^ 
the  Qneeo^^  borne  jdowo  by  a  series  of  haash'  tM"^^^^ 
to  which  ailwRonhad  already  been  nuuie^^nd  on'wbw 
bejifoold  say  Jio:fRoreat«preseai>-^^ sbemof  herbeHiBiP 
.deprifedx)f  ber:  hoooiirs«*-a  Qaeen,  wbo,  witb»Telewt><'^ 
iDtthistproaecttliioQ,  had^  tnahe  vieissitodos  ofitV^^^ 
thetchfinges  ;of  fonunOy  by  the  death  of  sonKT-pd^M^ 
l^jrjIh&CBiuifitrgr  of  office  in.otbera^  beaodopiiv^  n&^t'^ 
noat  powerful,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  zealou&of 


4n8e(iatf»c^f«ir  op^nnioa  «»f<  tlifrir  filtndf,:Ab«l*itie^  ^hoali 

^Dinbatfiirotigly  •gMOtt  tuy  thitig  tjkt?  tbe-tttceiHl^iiCj^^f 

yt^kirer  #Q.ilie^ofiie  Mod,  opposf^  w  il-  «m  torttw^liifiplesit 

t»f  /proieeHKA/.  \^ht«li  Qpp€Ai%d  oo  ihe  oUMer*    Tbey^ ^M«« 

itnldy  bjr.fi  wUfii  pe6pk>  to  wbofK  reference  fidn  freq^enilir 

iB#de> . ttCW  ttoMvAlhom  rett^on^.thatHhi*  ca«itiao>;wiUk 

jT^spftt  tetHfa«:piiraiBCHiivt  authorityofihe  accttserg  oofgkil 

,(i^2tieiSirJicMy:Wd' vigtlaiifiy  ^tterei&ed;  bec*ii«evif^t(wer« 

HOi^^tjp^t  avthprily'tfiighi  beprudnetive  ^mBch^fmacii^ 

H  Siempf^r  m  Ano  ct^tivlc  (iaid  Cioera)/  jumim  wiopmmt^ 

wUtHk^mtk 'Afilm^  tt  ^^puim  wih^riuh  ti  MrpirnMv  «» 

wtmHuil^^  mip0»t€rwm'pir^»picknits  jttdicn.  rcMtermnT^ 

Ates^imifii^,  Hiivobf  at  the  otitsirtr  iie  innIU  tfdie^thtfrod^ 

cHlioir  UN  jioioce.eft  nenmHutbie  6n  thie  groaiid)  ihdtttt 

4baweci.^4r.0pjaiom0f  the  untv^niit  people  of  Romc^ 

Mdi^yttM  viler  imdpr<iMde0ijadj|e9,  to  be  MeaiM  iMe 

tMOe^  liCvofyvd.iireot  oo  %b6e^'*  N0h  dccmaioriM  jAdkhnm 

fO^fmtitm  ajjftsrui^  tuin  «w  mtojorem  aiiquam,  non  muftet^ 

jjftfm  m^^f^^e^tH^nonmimmn  gr^Uom ;  vahtad  ket  om»i^ 

ftfliiafgtimfiiikdi^tmiiwmy  tfii«pfo»  impotmiium^  ^d  mixitUn 

<M>>iinii^rtiWi'  Stitpenimi^wti^  .et  iu  pemicit  tivium  r  t*^ 

jnAfttcfiliir^  /    Titeir  lojrdtbips  ooghi>  end  be  diMpbied  no4 

!li^Mi^^«lcen«»po«eifB^c^^^        end  keeptMr  imadt  per^ 

Km^  QliM(r4wavi«Qy  iiiadiieliiae^'tD  the  eoerie  of  tbiscotiK 

Aiol^^Oider  tbi^iftriety  i«»pi(r|iftlt  and  equal  jostioeintgirf 

be^aidod.to  tibfe  pKriiei*    Ttiere  wnt  another  lopie  to 

«i^*ebi)0>ifODld  laico  leate  to  aUadc*  He  would  not  luisto 

ibai^Jofditiipi^itfiae  bjr  •laiing^  after  tbe  maaj  diieoasteni 

ihlgpf {hfid  :beafd  on  the  eubject,  tbe  -whole  ooene  of  pm« 

fie«dtpg$  adopted  io  tbe  courts  below;  but  be  weuld 

obeerne*  ifaM.  it  was  an  wvariable  and  sacred  rule  in  tlioia 

fffecoedingSy  tbai  on  the  eirideuee  in  the  case,  and  on  thte 

^ridenpe  onijr,  was  ihe  judgaMot  to  be  foraaed.    In  tb'rs 

talent  a}so^>  he  trasted  that  uo  pretioas  opinion«^th«tt  ««» 

preeon^eptibn^  from  whatsoever  cfoarter  k  might  be  de^ 

mrtflrHJiat.iio  rumoor,  however  frequent  it*migtit  be 

(ftndy  ifM*'  any  4iiDg  be  knew  to  the  contrarvi  romimre 

it)i9lit49aee  bees  frequently  repealeilV^^houid  besoffer# 

ed(to  ioterfere  with  tbe^csMi ;  but  Uiat  <heevidelMe>v|Hl 

i|«thto9 btit  the  evidence,  would  be fctieralfe  and  orifterifon 

^eve^nfible  lord  who  heard  hioi  io  deciding  on  tbiewiefi 

ijiiportantqoeaiUoa*    Wiiboui  this  seautaeatprcrailedk 
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no  longer  could  there  be  aoy  cbtftce  for  th^  pfiiip^.iie^ 

cused;  without  that  feeling  exiftCed,  he  Jineir  not  by 
what  secret  power— he  knew  not  by  what  doubtful  pieaqa. 
*-he  knew  not  by  what  hidden  springs^rbc;  knew  not  by. 
what  obscure  motives^  conclusions  might  be  arrived  at^ 
^nd  acted  on.     But  this  be  knew^  that^  except  by  a^ 
opeu;  a  public,  a  fair,  and  an  eoual  examination  of  evi^ 
dence  on  both  sides^  justice  could  not  be  adminisleredf 
While  he  was  on   this  subject  be  wished  to  call  their 
lord&bips*  attention  to  another  part  of  the  case,  not  altow 
gether  unconnected  with  it.    How  did  her  Majesty  tW 
Queen  stand  at  present  i    She  stood  under  those  difficoU] 
ites  of  defence  which  he  had  ventured  to  urge — placed 
in  the  midst  of  proceedings  which  had  not  the  most  re*/ 
mote  analogy  to  those  carried  on  at  any  other  trtbn^aL 
She  was  most  critically  situated,  and  bad  to  snrmouof  a 
Wriety  of  difficulties,  which,  in  the  case  of  no  individual, 
that  stood  at  the  bar  of  any  other  Iribuual  in  England^* 
ever  had  been,  or  ever  could  be  encountered,  while  the 
law  remained  the  same  as  it  was  at  present.    Let  their' 
lordships  examine  the  question ;  and,  though  the  subject 
was  not  new,  he  was  sure  he  should  stand  excused  (think- 
ing, as  be  did,  that  it  was  a  matter  which,  pervaded  iIaq^ 
whole  cause)  if  he  called  their  attention  to  the  manner  iii 
wl^ich  the  evidence  was  brought  forward.    It  was  fnti* 
mately  connected  with  the  defence,  and  went,  in  fact^  to 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding.     Whether  he  was 
or 'WAS  not  founded  in  the  remarks  he  was  ^bout  ta  make^ 
it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide.    Was  there  any 
inetance,  he  would  ask,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  Eof^ 
land,  in  which  a  party  accused  had  been  kept  in  ignorance, 
until  the  time  of  trial,  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  charges ', 
that  were  to  be  prefer red-«-of  the  time,  place,  aad  circum*^ 
stances,  under  which  the  accosation  was  made?     H#/ 
would  say  fearlessly  that  there  was  none.     Let  them,  Bn%' 
of  all,  take  the  more  formal  or  technical  part  of  the  in*, 
atruction,  if  he  might  use  that  term,  with  respect  to  tbc»; 
party  prosecuted*     In  the  first  instance,  the  iudictmeni' 
must  specify  a  particular  day  and  place.     He  was  aware' 
that  it  sometimes  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  tjme ; ' 
but,  be  would  appeal  to  every  learned  judge  who  heard 
him,  if  a  crime  were  committed  on  the  first  of  Jannajy--*^ 
if  a  robbery  were  then  perpetrated,  or  a  house  were; 
broken  open — whether  an  individual  would  be  allowedj. 
for  the  mere  love  of  fiction^  from  a  vicious  love  of  coht 
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tnidt^fiotl,  to  charge  ihc  oBTence  as  Tiayiug  t)een  coni- 
mitted  on  the  1st  of  June  ?'  No  ;  the  party  was  iilforra- 
4A  of  the  linae  when,  and  the  place  where,' the  matter 
ad vaaced  against  hini  as  an  onence  was  committecf,  ^^ 
hearty  asi  it  could  possibly  be  ascertained.     Wa^  that  aA  I 
Itkd  flot  the  party  accused  been  previously  commilt^d  /, 
If  uAt  He  not  have  been  committed  by  some  magistrate  ojt. 
^e  cbvnlyf  and^  being  so  committed,  roust  there  not 
abpear>  on  the  face  of  tKe  writ^  a  oescription  o^  the 
enence  ?    Id  99  cases  out  of  100 — in  999,  he  might  say, 
oiiipf'  TjOOCf,  a  previous  examination,  a  previous  bearing^ 
too^  place  in  ihe  presence  of  the  accused  and  of  the  wit- 
iBil^sses  adduced  against  him  ;  and' by  means  of  that  prevu 
eii8f  inquiry  he  obtained  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  time, 
tikSi  place,  as  well  as  of  the  persons  to  be  brought  forwa^q. 
lb  supppf  t  of  the  charge.     If  it  were  a  wicked  fabrication^^ 
iff  It  iver^  a 'gross  conspiracy  to  oppress  the  accused,  fi^. 
tfiisC  -at '  leaift  have  a  specification  of  time  aud  place^^ 
tc^ether  with  a   khowtedge  of  some   of  the   witnesses; 
woo  were  to' sustain  the  case  against  him.    Not  without 
nasoQ^  therefore^  did  the  Queen  complain  that  the  crinier 
i^arged  against  her  was  extended  over  three-fourths  of 
toe  ^obe,  whhout  any  particular  specification  of  timey 
IMt  a  iner^  general  statement. that  it  had  occurred  in  tb^ 
course  of  six  years,  and  withoat  any  knowledge  of  the 
TTttAeM^^ 'uatil  they  "came  before  their  lordships.  .  Well, 
]&' his  judgment,   might  the  Queen  complain  that  she 
<5l^roe  to  her  tnai  under  comjplicated  disadvantages— dis« 
aSVaotages  thai  would  not  attend  the  trial  of  any  other 
iMTvlduai  whatsoevei'j  n6  matter  what  was  the  subject  of 
iftfdi/satioilj  within  the  realm  of  England.     He  begged 
l^a^' to  illustrate  this  fact,  and  he  would  put  the  case  to. 
ey^ry  oable.  lord  Who  heard,  and  particularly  to  those'^ 
WUo  were  conversant  in  judicial  matters: — Suppose  % 
ctiaiigfeVof  felony,  of  murder,  of  burglary^  or  of  robbery, 
tq'jbfe "niade  against  an  individual ;  and  suppose  it  to  be^ 
cpmuiitfea  on   any   assignable  day ;  the  party  accused 
w^s^'^oiilmltted  to  prison,  and   the  trial  came  on.     Sup'-' 
f&se  it  was  a  c^ircnmstantial  case,  and  evidence  was  ad*. 
dUced.iii  support  of  it  from  various  suspected  quarWs,^ 
i^ile  no  t£Bttmony  of  a  contran'   nature  was  brought 
fbrwa'rd  to  oppose  it.     He  would  admit  it  to  be  a  case' 
w;6uch'  suspii^ion,  that  the  prudence  of  the  judge  ancf; 
thV  cboseientiobs  feeling  of  the  jury  could  not  shake  j 
6St:  what  woald  then  be  the  situation  of  the'accuV^ 
jwifly?— Why  the  karned  judge  would  say,  *^  If  tbift 
Defence.}  m 
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s99ipicion  th&t  bangs  jroiuid  the  pris^n^r  b^  ^oBJkmffif^ 
•*r*i' it  l>e  really  true  Umii  \vb«i  looks  like  guilt  ougbi  nw 
}lo,,at,UQh  to.  tbJs  iodividuarl*— why  is  he  &ileptf  Why 
doe^  he  pot  produce  his  exculpatory  proof?  The 
tbiog  w^s  iVesh ;  the  proper  time  and  opfiortoniiy  (^r 
d^(eoiqe  allowed,  and  yvt  he  has  failed  to  prepf^e  hii:*r 
^If.'!  lieaaoning  ihus^  the  con;cki«ion  \ya$  irresifiiibte^ 
and  a^an  miglu  be  convicted  of  any  cnme  undttr  sttoM 
circumM^Qces.  But  he  woulc^  contract  this  wii^b  a  c^« 
tiiat  bore^some  sioiilarity  to  the  present*)  Whaiit  if .  ihf^ 
i^dividiial  accused  was  supposed  to.  have  cooimiUiedtb^ 
oifS^mie.^ix  years  before  ?•  WouJd  aoy  learo^  jii4g^ 
consistently  with  common  sease*-^on  whieb  the  law  ^^ 
foupded. — coodeoin  the  iodividuai  becaMSie^-be  -oo^U'  npt 
tprocyre  evidence-,  after  such  a  kpse  of  tifl)e;rr*wbea  wtli- 
Besse0  qaight  have  died — wbeo  meaK)ry  m\gh|L  have  iailcirf 
7— whea  difSgulties  might  have  iaterpos^,  whi^b  a|«ti 
i^arlier  period  had  no  existedce  ?  Hof  od  ;the  coittrarj^ 
this  would  be  the  language  which  the  judge  would  boMc 
'' Why  waa  not  this  charge  brought  earlier?  Wbatt^ 
the  reason  of  this  delay  i  VVby  has  this  aocusatioa  aluoih 
bered,?  Do  you  expect  a  miracle  from  the  accHsekd  I  Oo^ 
jQU  (low  expect  \he  mi^ds  of  individuals  to  be  so  alive 
to, this  subject^  as  to. recollect  pei-sons,  pUoes,  and  evieaia, 
which  must  by  ihis  time  have  faded  from  tbeirmpniory  ?*' 
Such  would  be  the  language  of  .the  judge..  The  cenoie- 
-ness  of  the  period— the  lateness  of  the  chargf?^,  to  wbioh 
if  answer  could  be  given,  that  answer  should  long  bafbne 
have  been  called  for — those  circutpstances  mu^t  he  coi^ 
sidered  as  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of  tbe  nccusfid^ 
ibr  large  and  liberal  allowance  was  always  iB«da /(Hitbose 
who  were  tlius  situated.  When  a  charge  ,\y«^.  speedij^ 
brought  powerful  n^e&Qs  often  arose  to  defeat,  it,  and 
those  means  might,  on  the  moment,  be  made  a^aiiahie. 
£uty  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  facility  by  which  aaiK>- 
cusation  could  be  met  he  came  narrowed  and  contraciiad. 
If  the  attack  were  made  at  the  time  when  theoffoMe.wiw 
alleged  to  bave  been  committed,  ibe  accused  .  paniy 
conld  perhaps  answer  it ;  though,  wbeo  a  Jong  period 
bad  elapsed^  it  might  not  be  in  bis  powei:  to  do  ao. 
Why  were  these  preliminary  remarks  made?  1^ 
cause  he  conceived  the  nature  of  the  ca^  reqvtijrQd 
them,  however  liille  their  lordships  might  b«  itiv 
fl^ienced  by  them.  Petitions  had  been  pr/esefue4  .4b 
tlieir  lordships^  calling  on  them  to  grant,  to  the  Qo^te 
something    like    that    which    every     subject    of    the 
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CMlid  'vntM  Mtttled  t6  by  di»e  coarse  of  lair.    Tb  iht%h^ 
'dom  *of  iheir  lord#hip*  it  bad,  lio«rever;  seetned  lae^t  to 
cefa«e  thoie  several  r^oettt.   He  now  detbandecf  of  tliefr 
Joiidsbi|M  respectfolly,   bat^  in  poradaoce  of  hti  duty, 
#fi»jjr  and  -lioidly,  iF  tb^y  would  pnriae  the^'ptainand 
f^rect  ooorsie  of  jii»ttc^^  to  extend  to  the  Qoef  n  the  foil 
ad^AMage  whiob  she  ought  to  derive  fromthe  dfelay  that 
had  twlten  place.      That  advantage  consisted  iv^'wii^t 
be  wonld  now  state;  they  would  expect  the  evi9en(;e  tb 
be  ctear>'  consistent,  and-  precise.    Now,  in-  proportiols  'ab 
Ibia  obarge  bad  beien  delny^^  their  lordsbfp9  wtmid,  to^ 
skior^  rbaii  by  thria^vefy  delay  a  difficulty  wnt  imposed 'oh 
she  Qoeen^  wMcb,  ^whtle  human  nature  remained  as  ! t  waa 
Aa'preaent  cotfcttcofeed,  must  necessarily  exist,— ^namely, 
that  wilneasest  might  htt^re  died,  and  that  the  recollecttoti 
4»f  time,  place,  and  eircumstancei  must  in  the  course  of 
y^ara  be  'itt) paired,    if  the  charge  had  been  prefWred 
about  tb«  lime^wherr  the  offisnce"  was  said  to  hav^  occut- 
led^.it  oii^t'bave  admitted  of  a  ready  answer,  though  it 
might  notafdoiit'of  Bochdn  answer  now.    How  then  was 
her  Majesty  to  bo  defended  before  their  lordships  i    By 
ibeir  kirdsMpaltfiMrcilinga  vigilant  control  over  the  Oro- 
tecatkig-  patty,  in  proportion  \o   the  hardships  wnich 
aiere^vWit^d  on.the  Qneen.    She  was  surrounded  with 
diilicttltias,:attd,:Mn  proportion  as  those  difticulties  were 
ffteatyihooid  their  lordships,  in  hearing  her  case,  be  vig(« 
mot/indulgenv,  and  forbearing,  thinking  it  enough  it  a 
sobataomi  answer  were  given  ,*  for  he  would  boldly-  say, 
■dsiat  10  antswerihe  aeoasation  point  by  point  would  be  a 
ttjraciei     He'wmild  say,  that  unless  the  caution  which 
Jie^batl  reeommemled  to  their  lordships  were  adopted  in 
exatnining  the- ad  verse  case,  and  wiless  they  extended  the 
"atmost  indulgence  to  her  Majesty,  they  never  could  hope 
to  satiefy  the  judgatent  of  the  country.    They  ought  lo 
-tafctfr special  care,  if  that  took  pl8ce«-»\vhich  God,  for  the 
Satiety  of  this  kingdom,  avert! — if  her  Majesty  should  be 
4iyndomned->^tfhat  it  should  not  be  by  means,  by  the  opew 
raiion  of  which  no  individual  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try had  ever  suiferedtin   his  life  or  liberty,  in  his  cha« 
racter  or  hisfotiune!  These  preliminary  remarks  were 
well  suited  to  that  temper  of  mind  which  he  called  upon 
Ibear. lordships,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour.,  but  as  a  matter 
ofi  right,  to  exhibit  in  their  examination  of  the  adverse 
aaae,Aand  in  their- preparation  for  that  which  wouM  be 
«9siiMl  IQ  re^y  to  \K  by  the  accused  party.    In  speaking 
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Oif  lh#  yfM^  CM^  ^  befoK  he  bMie^l*  MMMit  i^im 
^iftailf^t  W4(  iiDpos»M»le  oot  to  »6e,  ai»d,  8feiQg»/.a«it  ll» 
f4^U,  thaiLihe  MippusLtion  which  b^i  hmm  fi>tick^:Wt[ 
I^rnied  Sriwd,  the  Q4»#ea'«  Atloi:<;iey*G^a^rfii  «liO'b«4|, 
4odecyj>.  anticipi^ted  ibe  whole  of  the  cm^ej  wtft  eoNRpMel|^ 
l^l^aiaQtialcd  bj  a  p(9ru«al  of  ihe  evifleiM  e-r*iiiiflieiji^ 
that  tlie  H'bol^  o«ie  on  tiie  adverB«^  aide  waainnrnkfl 
ap4  hQttomed  io  perjurj«  Th^t  wa»  «  poiat  whiol^  im. 
\ns  view,  of  it,  <?Quld  not  be  denied*^  Hi»(vefer  fearfal 
tbej^oaclafdoo  exciied  in  their  Jord&bip^'  ipiBtls  aught  bi^ 
{Ml  finding  that  distinct  perjiury  bad  been  eo«iiiiiiif$d 
^Dl^e  ibd^i,  wa«  it  entirely  n^ew  io  the  hiaiuiry  ^f  ilm  j 
(lial  pf oi;eediog«^  of  tbi«  couQiryT-aye,  aD4 et^! ibi^  witt|9««9i 
of  this  C9i]utry  too«-lo  fiud  a  »et  of  per^oM  givitig  as^ 
ri^q  of  ^tiiQony  relaiive  to  mioute  de^M^t  and  tmial 
cucui;n3UDcesj  of  whom  itwayasdearyat  thf  ooDciiwiaia 
of  the  G^e,  that  every  one  had  periaiedMca^U'i  aa.it 
tnea  wa«  that  be  waa  speaking  at  ibeir  ioidtliipa'-  bar  i 
Was  the  present  case  wholly  without  a  motive  io  prodtte^ 
the  perpetca^tioD  of  similar  guilt  i  Hud  they  sever  hesModi 
]i;i  the  bistpry  of  their  country  of  individiiab^«4ie  womliA 
i)gt  3ay  l)aviug  been  got  up,  but-»prfisentiog  tbeni$<dvaa 
^s  voiunleers  for  the  commission  of  perjury)  WfM'itaft 
^pheard  of  circumstance-  that  low-rbi^  per$on$  sbiMiU 
have  adispodition  to  iusalt  and  trample  upon  their  aopei 
i;iors  who  had  faileo  from  paweiy  or  who,  at  leati,  were  Ji| 
qbloqay  with  tliose  that  were  in  power  i  Waa  it  only  hi 
ancient  Rome  that  a  disposition  existed  to  ti?iamp)i  over 
the  prostrate  fortunes  of  illustrious  iodividuaki?  Waafe 
qnly  io  ancient  Home  that  the  rejected  favourite  of  Catar 
vas  liable  to  the  taunts  and  ignominies  of  the  vulgitt)} 
Was  it  only  there  that  the  cry  was  raised-**  <     • 

"  CurraiDus  |>rsci[Mte%  e^ 

**  Diim  jacetin  ripa,  calcfmus  Casaris  bostein?'*  ,     , 

Were  not  iheir  lordships  aware  that  that  very  enemy  of 
Csesar,  who  was  thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upOQ^ 
had  been  but  the  previous  moment  livmg  in  the  micUtoC 
icqpcrial  favour?    Did  not  they  recolieci  Uiat  the aa,tiria|. 

indignantly  asked—  ^  .  ,,.-•< 

"  Quo  ceciditsub  crimlne?  quisoaq) 

**  Delator  J  ouibus.indiciis?  quo  teste?" 

Birf  not  they  reeoHect  that  he  added— 

**'  Nli  borum :  verbosa  et  grtmdis  epistolt  venft  ' ' ' 

«•  ACapreisr'  :•      ' 

Or,  in  pther  words^  that  a  large  and  swollen  green  }m^ 
i^M^  QV^r  fix)m  Milan  I  So.  that  it  was  not^ta*ttitfoni 
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tbtftpevsons  mfght  be  found,  iH«o«MierfVom  a'ibrd 
m(  p<iwer>  -or  fron  a  ie%\re  to  worship  the  risiD^Sdn,  ot 
frooi  their  own  base,  «od  ignoMe,  and  degraded  natores. 
Jtoigbt  be  ltd  to  increase  the  miserj  of  tbe  distrel^sec^,  sna 
tMigiiteii  by  caiomDy  the  anguish  of  ibe  fallen.    But  was 
thene  w»  other  rootrve,  besides  those  wUch  he  had  just 
iriHiiiievaledi  that  night  be  attributed  to  the  witnesses 
fvrodhieed  against  his  illustrious  client  f    Was  there  no- 
ahing  in  their  c*fidenee  calculated  to  show  that  a  belief 
earisted— 'was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan  comtnission  it- 
sHf  ctflcoi«ied  to  excite  such  belief— among  the  inhabit- 
miHs  of  Italy,  that  they  woald  not  go  unrewarded  If  they 
came  forward  with  testimony  against  a  Princess  who'had 
before  been  tbeobject  of  calumny  and  insult  ?  He  begged 
laa5F€  also  to  impress  upon  the  recollection  of  their  lord*^  - 
sA»p«y  that  not  only  the  government  of  this  country,  but 
aJso  the  government  of  foreign  countries,  liad  been  con« 
cerned  in  getting  up  the  prosecution  against  her  Majesty* 
He^didnot  make  this  assertion  upon  idle  grounds:  it  bad 
been  proved  ttf  them  in  evidence;  and,  as  one  instance 
mm  amch  naore  decisive  than  a  thousand  unmeaning  ge- 
•ertititiea,  be  would  refer  thera  to  the  printed  minuted^* 
He  wotild  refer  them  to  the  evidence  or  Barbara  Kress, 
in  wbicb  they  would  find  a  brace  of  ambassadors  and  {( 
brftce  of  miwrsters  engaged  In  the  worthy  and  reputable 
purpose  oC  packing  up  and  packing  off  a  whole  cargo  of 
those  valu»ble  commodities  which   had  been  recently 
bnded  on  the  shores  of  this  free  country.    The  names  of 
sbose  ministers  were  mentioned  in  the  evidence ;  they 
W€ni  representing,  or,  he  sbouM  rather  say,  that  they 
were* misrepresenting,  states  which,  as  they  were  inferior 
to  England,  were,  in  some  degree,  under  fts  control ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  very  honour- 
able, the  very  dignified,  and  the  very  well-concerted  plan 
of  getting  up  witnesses  against  her  Majesty.    He  felt 
bimself  6ound  to  lay  these  facts  before  their  lordships^ 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
Beirstett,  Reden,  Gfimm,  and  Grilling,  as  detailed  by 
Kress;  for  by  so  doing  their  lordships  would  see  that 
something  very  like  an  undue  influence  had  been  exerted 
tb  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  against  her  M a» 
jetty.    There  was  also  another  subject  which  he  wished 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  their  lordship*<**he  meani 
tM  maanei^  in  which  thA  witnessf^S  ftr  the  |:yrosecuti6n 
bfld  tfeen^ratiranerated;    Mtghf  he  He  allowed  to  ask,  irfae^ 
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dueled  by  Aier  Majesty's  eosnael  with  a  forgetfolnett  xM^ 
ti9a(.fi<Hnt«.  Off  whether  aUusioa  had  not  bten  made  la  it 
8p-  oftea  by  tbeai  as  almost  to  have  excited  the  ditgmt  of 
their  lordships  i    Had  tbey  not  pot  questions  re}atif«  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  remaaemted  t<r 
^very  witness  who  had  been  called  ?  and  had  tbefe  beeiv 
%ti  inataiM^e  of  any  witness  ackaowledging  the  receipt  ol 
ijf^pa^y  After  tlie  effect  of  the  excessive  payments  ta  the 
CWtaip  and  mate  of  the  polacca  had  been  disco«iered.i 
Was  not  that  very  circumstance  even  moreeondemttalory^ 
of  the  case  th^  the  excessive  pay ments.  whit^  had  been, 
ip^^e  tQ  the  other  witnesses  i    There  had  been  no^desimi 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  to  shrink  from  oitebaii  inn 
quiry :  her  advocates  had  even  courted -ity  and  bad  bee* 
loud  and  clamorous  in  tlieir  demands  for  aa.explaitatiQat 
It  poo  thc^  point.    Had  that  ex^jjanatipri:  beeft  giv^n  km 
those  who  conducted  the  preseni  prosecutioQ?  :  No^-iUf 
I)ad  been  carefully  and  cautiously  withheld.     Aiwthei} 
point,  connected  with  that  on  which  he  hi^d  befiQ  iiiat» 
sjpf^akiog^  deserved  the  attention  of  |he^r  Iqrdsbipi,/  ^nMyft. 
had  not,  he  trustedj  forgotten  thathist  JesMmed/rieadftM} 
Attorney  General,  at  the  ^cooclusioci  of  bi^  <yts^-^Of^' 
wiihout^m,^aniQg  him  any  disc^spei/^ty  hi?  (Mr.  ,WiUiMa«> 
mtist  cali  it  his  (the  Attornfy-Ge^esalV)  ca^  (tum\:ii» 
manner  jn  which  he. had  cpud^ct^d  it-rnbad  mnde^fi  smm 
gular  applicaiion  for  delaying  the  furi/beir  proceed iogaoC* 
this  bill^  on  the  grouad  that  certaio  witnesses,  who  W9nt» 
wanted  .to  prove  an  act  of  adultery  at  ^u^no«  'bad.itQti 
arrived  in  the  cou^ntry.     Singular  as  thai  appUcffti^m.  wis^ 
it  bad  been  made.    A  night  intervened.     In  tjhe  ffteiriiio^- 
that  application  was  relinquished.    The  reason  waa  aor-. 
parent.    In  ordinary  cases  such  an  application  ty^ild  only^ 
qie  ^ustaiqed  by  calling  the  attorney,  or  some  agent  to.^be; 
party,  to  prove,  upon  oath,  that  the  evidence  :of  the  ab^^ 
sent,  but  expected  witnesses,  was  important  to  tb^  cas#v- 
Had  any  evidence  to  that  effect  been,  tendered  to,ilitiff.i 
lordships?     Had  Mr.  Ppwell,  whose  presepce  in  eo«tt^ 
such  circumstances  absolutely  demanded,  b^en  ci^lled  be^ 
fore  ibeir  lordships f    No ;  the  applicatiop  had>  aahe*badi. 
before  sl;ated,  died  quietly,  aivay ;  thjB  opportuniiy  -badi* 
been  allowed  jtp  p^erish^  which  had  been  offei^  to  ihei* 
adverse  party,  of  proving  that  it  was  an  nnjuat  aecvea*. 
tion  against  tjbem  to  say  that  they  had  diaburaedtlaifiCt. 
stim^  in  proqiiipg  witnesses  frojoi  ItaJy^of  that  thfjriJiMt 
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ftlEoxdcd^^f imcls  tcr  their  ibreigD  coitimimrres^  ^  ib<^{ir 

agenlAki  law,  to  their  agents  in  equity,  and  ta  theit 

agents  miUtaot^^^indeed,  he  knew  not  by  trfaat  tttmn  t6 

designate  tbem-^to  procure  men  whose  conscience*  w^ref 

Yemiibk.    That  opporlonity,  whicli  they  onght  to  bav^ 

ni^rly  embraced,  they  hadwilfolly  neglected;  and  cb^ 

obadnsicA  which  he  drew  from  saeh  conduct  was,  that 

Inoney  had  been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to  get  up 

tbts  prosecatioa.    At  that  conclusion  he  bad  arrivedj  wot 

upon  the  testimony  of  Italian  witnesses,  (of  wbom,  ai  of 

tm  ajottient  Greek,  it  might  be  said,  ' 

•^  OraecttlusesDrteasincaeUimjttiseriSy  ibitf")  ^ 

act  npdn'merefsnrmifies,  bat  upon  facts  which  werit'hditi<^ 

to  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  men.    The  funds  of  eorrup* 

lion,  be  inost  again  repeat  it,  had  been  afforded,  or  why 

had  Mr.  Powell  been  withheld  From  joining  in  the  &ppVi- 

oation  made  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Attomey-Generatf 

Mr.  Williatiis  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  most, 

at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  make  another  ge^ 

Bcral  ttraiark  before  he  entered  into  the  details  of  the  eyfU 

denee  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  lordships.     H^ 

did  not  intend  to  travel  over  the  ground  which  his  learned 

friend^  the  Queen^s  Attorney-General,  had  occupied  so 

ably-^fore  him,  by  dwelling  on  the  glaring  and  flagrant 

imprcdiability  attendant  on  the  circumstances  which  had 

hflM  tmpttced  to  the  Queen.    They  had  heard  that  fami*' 

liiiritia*  which  had  been  justly  called  most  disgusting,  had 

tairen  place -between  her  Majesty  and  Bergami ;  but  they 

Imd- likewise  beard  that  her  Majesty  had  been,  if  the  wit- 

n^esaes' we^e  to  be  credited,  most  careferl  and  cautious  that 

shostf  AMtoiliarities  should  not  occur  in  soKtude  or  obscu- 

ntfy  bat  in  the  light  of  day  and  presence  of  multitudes. 

That  wtoin  itself  most  improbable,  but  was  rendered  stiff 

mdreso  by  a  circumstance  which  had  transnired  in  ther 

eauttntaation  of  no  unwilling  witness  against  tier  Majesty 

-*4ie  meant  Demontn^and  of  which  his  learned  iriend 

bad  failed  to  take  any  notice.    If  their  lordships  would* 

rafinr  to  p.  S04  of  the  minutes,  (Ch,  p.  4\5.)  they  would 

fkiii  this '  additional  fact  there  stated,  that  the  Queen, 

dnsihgalltiie  time  that  she  was  accused  of  conducting" 

havself  witil  this  most  extraordinary,  most  open,  and 

motft  convenient  profligacy,  (fo^r  most  convenient  it  cer- 

taiidy^would  have  been  to  those  who  meditated  this  bill,)' 

tben^fat  and  believed  herself  to  be  surrounded  by  spies 

aod  enemies.  >  Whatl  was  it  to  be  believed  tbut  a  Prin* 


i6tH^  w1a>  hwi  ii<it  fdrgotten  the  peneenAnr  VHMf  dke 

fold  endureil  in  tbw'  year  I806**-wto  wm  no«  ignoiaiit  of 

the  attention  with  which  her  actions  were  contemplsttd 

itr  this  coontry^^wfao  did*  not  suppose  heraeH'  to  taritr  anijr 

fiivour  wilb  those  who  were  ien  power  in  ic — was  it  lb  iMf 

lielieved  that  the  would,  in  the  pneAnce  of  n  cnrw  s^  M 

persons,  not  onlr  render  her^ei/ open  to  the  aeemtmn^ 

Mt  even  sorrender  herself  at  disoretion  to  tMe  wMtm^  ct 

ha  enemies  ?    There  was  another  instance  fronv  the  04i ' 

dence,  which  he  wislied  tot  place  befons  their  hifHU[0i 

sow  that  he  was  discuMing  the  itnpvobalbility.  ^'fibt; 

charges.    Their  lordships  wookl  bear  ib-  osvnd  whalwMt. 

atelsd  ft>  haye  oecoried  tu  Maybs,  wbicb  fasMk  beeii"iiiadc 

the  aeeoe  of  the  early  as  writ  as  the  oiete^  mmiOTtjcAintiKfft 

they  would' bear  in  mind  that  Majochi  stated  biokieJOt  .fjl 

bave  slept  in  an  apartmeat  between  tbe  moo>  of  .tiie-P^ii^ 

^essMKl  ibe  AtaiD>  of  BergaaM;  aad  .thai  bo Jaad  torn 

stationed  ibere  by  Bergami  biaMelfy  in  conaeqiienfcedf 

Bergami's  Illness;  they  would  likewise  beat  ia.nrind  *th9ft! 

there  ^waa  a  light  and  a  fire  in  that  room^  Uist  tbct|tii;s»as* 

9Q  regular  bedJQ  it^  and  that  the  repose  which  Mi^o(|l» 

Vaaao  take — if»  iiUieedy  be  who  was  staMooed.  tiNwei4if 

watch  over  a  sick  man  was  to  take  amj^-iimis  t^  h^^f^^n: 

il.3ofa«.    Now  that  they  were  on  tbe  subject*. Ojli^robdb^. 

lUiesi  he  would  aak  their  lordships  whp^.  th^  smmU  a^jr 

to.tbis  stiaeiQ^Qt  i  .  He  was  well  ai^are  that  JiftajcMefaiiMI^* 

previously  ataud  that  one  aecess  to  Berunii'sitfMllI  PTMi 

tluough  tbai  room  in  which  he  himself  ffato-siHtfOoedB;? 

but,  in  his  earlier  evidence,  hia  statemaat  vmf^,  asfdhdMi 

woald  ioolioe  any  person  to  believe  thaAit  uraa^jtbi^MHi^: 

access*    At  the  bottogi  o£  page  5^  (CA*i#.fdftij)'iiQrjhiaq 

sdkefif  **  Then  it  is  to  be  uoderstood  there^wasr  betJiieltir' 

the  bed-room  of  tha  Princess  and  the  t>td-«B«Kitoi)frf)  BaK' 

garni  oothing  buit  that  codrridor  and  tha»  small  ^Mm^i^L 

And  be  fearlessly  answered^  V  Tbeua  was  notbsi>g^4iMO' 

ope.^lia  obliiged  to  pasa  through,  the  oorridor».fffotl»ib6f 

carridof  to  tbe  cabinet,  ajid  from,  the  oaUnet  Id 

roiom.of  Bergaau— there  was,  mNthnig  .el^*.''    His: 

tbeAiasked^.  **  Did  aay  person  aleep  in.  that'  cabinottttac 

Several,  r  (lis  lepiy  was>  "There  wm  no^persom'wilo- 
ept  >n  tb%t  ^abinet^t  was  free«*-4here  wtas  noMI^ 
sleeping  v^.\lJ'  The. next  question  was,  '^  I>td^th«  OflMa^ 
n^P^e  1^  the  «o«te  sleep  ia  that  part  of  ibe4ioina^  eMniktw; 
di^\^f^qfiii'\  .His  answer  was,.  *'  Yhey  none  aepattts«Uf!s 
Bg^li^.  wlbliMtimver  taUied.witb Jiiioih^c  p»rft.<i£ 


U  VM  hbi.ol)feqt  to  thaw  tbeii  loidsbiptbat,  so  far  ftom 
ihi^  (Msaage  thucQugb.  that  caliaet  bciQg  the  only  oaflaot 
of.acr^^  ta  Bergaioi'A  chaiobery  tbere  w«b  aiiotber  aOTeM 
^  AA^bec  part. of  the  houie  couMauoicaiing  wUfa  llit 
Pjcificea9'»  TQLdm,  ia  goiag  tkrough  wbkb  ahc  w«iald  bqi 
qATQ  bad  ta  Mcoimter  aajt  watcbauia^  or  any  pertoOr  ia 
a^ft«iuUiQ€^  oo  tb«  sick.  At  the  bottom  of  pi^  3&  aoci 
tb^  top  of  DAga  3ft  (.Ci»  p.  dS-4  J  their  lordsbipa  ivoulA 
lupd  tJhe  foU0M»iDg  tealianony  >^ 

"  Win  y^.  swear  li^al  Vbece  wm  no  othtr  pasayigv  tbw  that  ibimigii 
t^'  corrif)or  f — I  caanot  swetr;  I  have  sean  oo  oLhtr  tbaii  tbii,  a6a  | 
tfMAol  tey  that  lh«re  was  any  other  but  this. 

«  *^,  WiU  yo^  «wear  that  there  wu  no  other  way  by  which  aay  pMOU 
§oUg  iAto  Bergami'i'  raom  could  go,  except  b^  paMing  througli  \\m 
cabinet  \ — I  cumot  «wear  thece  *»  another-*-!  haf  e  leea  but  that* 
There  mWht  have  been»  but  I  have  aot  teea  any,  and  I  cannot  aMert 
bi*4  that  wne. 

'-.^  WaiTbu^aweat  thalif  apenoo  wttbedtogo  Iraro  the  Prlhcci^^ 
faooi  .to  fiaigami^  foomj  he  or  the  conkf  not  go  any  other  laajr 
tbao  throuf^  the  cabiact  ia  which  3rou  ikpt  ?-**Tbere  was  aaother  pa9« 
«|ge  to  go  into  tb^  room  of  Beigaipi  ? 

**  MTii^pUt^  pasnng  through  the  cabinet  in  which  y.ou  slept  N— Yei.^ 

'  Profit  this  it  vvas  evtdetH.  that  tbere  was  another  way  t& 
Ber^^ainrs  room  th^n  through  the  cabinet  in  which  Ma« 
jocbi  »)ept :  andj,  therefore,  ooless  her  Majesty  wished  to 
giTe  a  diatinct  riotice  to  a  person  to  watch  her  conduct— 
who^  ffbiD  the  very  occasiOD,  was  likely  to  watch  it — he 

^  ^  )  the  iogenuity  of  man  to  find  any  reason,  consistent 
oomiDon  seAse  or  with  human  pature,  which  could 
I|9te  induced  her  to  adopt  a  passage  which  coold  leid  to 
jfotbiog  b^r  her  own  exp6sure,  and  not  so  by  aootber, 
tliioogn  which  slve/might  have  eqaally  wen  indulged  her 
guiky  passion  which  was  imputed  to  ner,  and,  what  was 
still  diore  important,  might  have  indulged  it  uobbserved. 
Their  lordshipa  alt  knew  the  advantage  th^t  a  party  pos- 
sessed who  had  ''  confidentem  reum:^  but  if  the  witnesses 
fpr  the  present  case  were  to  be  credited,  the  advocates  for 
the  bill  had  a  stifll  greater  advantage^-they  had  a  de- 
fendant ab^ohitely  seeking  her  own  conviction.  If  they 
ctmld  reconcile  such  an  idea  with  what  they  knew  of 
baman  mitqre,  then  MAJochi*s  evidence  might  well  stand' 
-<*^then,  in  spile  of  all  its  contradictions,  it  might  be 
credited.  Qut  if  they  applied  to  it  those  tests  which 
wosild  be  applied  by  the  judge  in  any  comfiion  oases ■■" 
for  the  jury  were  the  judges— -if  they  submitted  ii  to 
the  ordinary  criterion  to  which  evidence  was  submitted^, 
tbco  they  sroaM  i^ect  ift  as  improbable,  abd  would  con- 
Defence.']  n 


ft* 

^ iprai  iflnpoitible  to  belicre  it.    tndeedj  it  wai;, 

iil9  opwoo  that,  making  ihe  coorideration  of  the.proba:-; 
biltty  of  the  atoiy  a  subsidiary  and  auxiliary  consider^; 
ation  to  the  iqquirj  into  its  truth  or  falsehood,  tnere^ 
was  sufficient  in  that  story  of  the  cabinet  to  ijonviiic^ 
every  individual  of  Majochi's    perjury.      Leasing  ah^ 
matter,  however,  to  the  recol lection  of  ibei»  lonlshipvy 
fie  shonld  next  adv^t  to  Majochra  assertion,  >t*««r  the 
rest  of  the  family  slept  at  a  distance^  which,  by-ihe^by, 
was  in  this  case  no  indifferent  matter-    For,  what  bad 
been  all  the  object  of  the  proof?— What  had  been  all  the^ 
febbur  of  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-General's  sooi^ 
pjing  up^  except  to  prove  that,  from  Naples,  to  Messina^ 
from  Me^isioa  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  ^nd  from   the  Villa 
d!£sie  to  almost  every  quarter  of  Xtaly,  every   oppor^ 
(unity  had  been  industriously  courted  for  the^  purpose, 
pf  committing  the  crime  imputed  to  her  MajesCy  ?    H€ 
therefore  wished  to  show  their  lordships  bow  Majtu-hJ 
had  been  borne  out  in  this  assertion  in  his  cross-exami^ 
Qation.     The  original  examination  would  be   fboad   at 
page  5  of  the  printed  minutes — the  cross-ex amltialibii 
^l  page  76.  (CA.p,  S6~80.)r-"  You  have  said,  that.  In  the 
house  at  Naples,  the  rest  pf  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Ui^v> 
*ress,  except  Ber^ami^  slept'  in  another  part  of  the  Hbttse 
from  her  Rbyal  Highness/'    The  answer  was,  *^IJIo'ndl 
remember  whether  the  other   family   slept  separate  or 
distant."     Indeed!     How    then   was   it   that  a;t  pagfe  5 
he  had  sworn,  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  m 
answer  to  the  same  question,  that  they  s^pt  SeparfliW 
It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  cpake  any  comtof^ 
upon  such  a  palpable  contradiction :  it  was  Imjpoisii 
to  consider  it  as  any  thing  else  but  a  wicked,  wilful^  ana 
malignant  perversion  of  the  truth.     He  wouTd  0O^^f»H 
the  attention  of  tliejr  lordships  to  the  inode  of  fexaaiVo^ 
tion  which  had  been  pursued  dufing  this  Inquiry. '^'If  It 
had  been  accidental,  he  could  not  help  but  lament  h  ;  *ti6t 
it  was. a  very  singular  coincidence  that  every  thing  whicp 
could  injure  the    Queen   had    transpired,    whilst    eV^^^ 
thing  that  CQuld  benefit  her  had  been  withheld.'    If  1 
was  the  effect  of  accident,  it  was  a  peculiarly  unfoypiofixe 
*  throw  of  the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.'   H^'Wo^lIt! 
refer  them  to  page  301  of  the  printed  minutes',  r^p8V%. 
'  S^U^.)  where  rhe  Queen's  going  to  bed  was  the  nri^tti^P  of 
inquiry  ;  and,  as  it  was  imputed  to  her,  at  CharnU^'    \ 

^    .    •' Q^«*epointcrris4i«trijw«^p|c^WwW^^^    <:»  .   vci 
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t£at  aQ  adolteroat  intercoarse/or,  in  otheVwords^'adtfT-! 
tery  bad  been  there  comaiitted,  it  was  requisite  to  obseri e 
the  maooer  in  which  that  circumstance  was  stated.  The 
fgllowing  was  aa  extract  from  the  minates  :-^ 

"  Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  Royaff  Highnem  ?  ^d 
atfy  bo^  ?^Myself. 

.  ^  At  what  time  riiil  yovsD  to  bed  ?««-Ncarl]r  ICV  a'iskock.  « 

-  «f  At  wbat  tim?  4id  kcf  K^yal  Bighimftfo  ta  bed  l^At  ibe jaa)i| 
hour.  >         . 

"  In  the  saiile  room  ?—tn  the  same  ro^m.*'  ' 

There  the  evidcQci^  rested :  it  placed  her  Majesty  itl 
bed«  ID  the  ordinary  phrasej,  and  without  further  inter**^ 
pretation ;  batj  io  leality.  the  Queen  had^  at  that  time,  nO. 
mor^  gone  to  bed  than  he  (Mr»  Williams)  was  at  the 

|>reaent  moment.  He  should  now  Just  b^g  to  refer  their 
ordsbips  to  page  St^  of  the  printed  evidence,  T^A-  Pf 
3^7-^0  where  the  witness  answered  a  question  from  some*, 
body  f^pecting  the  statement  of  the  Princess  being 
undressed.  The  following  were  the  questions  hM  an^ 
swers  JO  Demoot's  evidence:— 

"  Had  the  Princess  undressed  f — I  do  not  rccoHect ;  she  was  in  bed^ 
but  i  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undre^^sed, 

^*  Do  yon  remember  the  dress  that  the  Princess  was  in  the  bUblt  ol 
wcarmg  at  the  tiaie  f-^Ves. 

<'  Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  whh  fur  round  close  up^  to  the 
neck,  with  a  great  desl  of  fur  about  it  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  fur  here  (about  the  bosom) ;  it  was  a  blue  dress.'* 

This  sort  of  dres9,  the  evidence  showed,  was  rendered 
oecessary  by  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  at  the  period 
spoken  of. .  The  witness  then  went  on  to'state,  that  she 
ifid  not  recollect  having  seen  the  Princess  throw  off  the 
for  dress  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  great  deal  would 
ip  the  after-part  of  the  case  depend  upon  this  circum- 
Jtanpe^  and  would  show  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
triun)pham  case  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Was  it, 
be  asked,  dealing  fairly  towards  the  Queen  to  put  some  ' 
questions  to  a  witness  which  left  a  matter  to  be  caught 
by  inference  in  a  most  injurious  way,  of  which  there 
was.no  proof,  or  semblance  of  proof,  by  direct  fact? 
l9e  f  bouCd  be  fatiguing  their  lordships  were  he  to  adduce 
tbe  alonost  numberless  instances,  throughout  the  evidence, 
iin  whicb  nnich  was  disingenuously  left  for  inPerence* 
vbje^  could  not  be  substantiated  by  even  a  shadow  of 
^Pt^EH^Jf*  He  entreated  their  indulgence  while  he  adverted 
to  other  parts  of  the  printed  evidence,  to  show  the 
freqaent  attempts  to  create  an  unfavourable  impre^ion 
by  this  sort  cHF  infertnee«    After  deseribing  the  state 
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wa$atk€ci; — 

'<  Did  ynu^td  to  tKe  timt  ior  Ibe.ptipoM  of  irirtMigiB ^idiuiMig 
her  Royal  Highness? — ¥«.  .         , 

*«  Was  she  ondretsed  as  usual  ?— Yei.**  ^       ^ 

She  then  describes  that  she  left  the  Princess  tiiv* 
di«ssed  :  bat  beaitreaied  their  kyrdsbips  to  refer  to  #hlit 
sti«  ^ajrs  at  the  bdttoai  of  f^  MO,  and  the  begitfbibg 
af  page  Ml.  (Ch.  p.  366.)  ft  is  as  fpllows,  and  oaiDe 
ool  on  her  cross-examination  :•— 

*<  You  hsfe  ^escril>cd  stepping  at  Aum  ? — Yes.  , 

•  •'  f>%you,  or  do  you  nM,  motrn  to  ssytbtatydu  undressed  the  Frm- 
^eift  dt  Aiim  ^<-*4  ^collect  I  ^vtts  «nder  the  «nit  df  the  ^tintett^  1^' t 
do  act  mcoUoct  wbetker  \  undiMttd  her.oriHoC  i. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Princfss  was  undreiie4  uadsr.lhe 
tent  il  Aum  ?— She  had  pulled  off  her  upptr  habiliments. 

M  D^  y^  mean  by  (hat  the  dress  in  which  sheliad  been  riding,  tr»> 
0gHngl*-Y^»  a  gowti  tn-  robe,  which  wAs'opM. 

«« Do  you  meao  more  than  the  outer  giirment>  of  whatever  d^ixylp* 
tbn  ?-r-*  do  not  recollect  if  it  wss  any  thiag  more.'* 

Thus  proceeded  the  scheming  cnambermaid  wilb^ow 

atory  m  one  time^  and  a  different  one  at  another,  lb6ugh 

she  had  been  long  prepared  for  her  6tateaient>  for  -she 

bud  been  examined  at  Milan^  examined  aliso  in  England^ 

befbre  she  was  brought  to  their  lofdsliips'  bar ;  s^oro 

also  in  these  private  examinations — a  thing  never  heard 

of  before  in  a  civil  or  criminal  court  of  this  country^  or 

if  heard  of,  only  heard  to  be  reprobated.    He  waswiete- 

Ibre  justified  in  saying,  that  instead  of  its  being  left  cpcD 

to  inference  that  the  rrincess  was  undressed  in  the  tent, 

be. had  it  from  the  mouth  of   Demonl  herself  tfamt  she 

only  took  off  her  riding-dress,  and  threw  on  a  night  robe 

over  the  ordinary  dress  she  wore  beneath  the  travelliiig- 

cloak.     He  repeated,  was  it  auite  fbir  then,  ather  totl|ie 

Queen  or  their  lordships,  to  have  made  such  groundless 

insinuations  ?    If  time  had  had  in    t'hi.«   case  its  osual 

operation,  and  that  the  parties  had  either  fergottoi  aH 

recollection  of  the  particular  events,  or  thai  the  whi^ 

nesses  who  could  prove  it  had  fallen  off  in  the  incidenia 

of  human  life,  then  the  Queen  might  have  fallen  a  sacsjk 

iice  to  a  fool  conspiracy,  for  she  would  have  been  tyiMf* 

out  the  means  of  a  successful  defence*    He.fmpTpr^ 

their  lordships  then*-*he  demanded  of  them,  if  tb€|r 

would  excuse  the  phrase  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  MistfN^ 

^«»»to  look  closely  at  the  texture  of  the  evidence  proiduced 

at  their  bar.    Why  did  Demont,  he  would  ask,  conpeal 

this,  when  the  questions  were  first  put  to  herf    V^'as  it  io 


«tf6i4  bciig  c«»gbt  a^  d^tecte«liD  tlidt  odtotii  licMtia» 

ayllabie,  which  be  wooki  bere,  for  the  sake  of  delkact^ 

Vtr«Ir  call,  in  ft  borrowed  phrase  of  her  owo,  a  douhif 

ifUemm-e^    It  was  very  singular,  too,  that  the  quetti^as 

sboald  bat^  been,  «ii  the  part  of  the  prose^mtioii,  so^fMit 

as  to  create  all  the  ioferetioes,  wbich»  b;  a  stringe  €MkH> 

cidence,  .dfeOuM  have  ^all  iojurioiis  teodevcy  agaii^  tkt 

Queen.     He  should  not  4ittribate  motives ;  w  di4ik|rf 

harshness ;  but  he  thought  the  Goincideoce  to  whUbbt 

diuded   sr<is  eKtremely   aingiskr   tbrGnigboiit  this^xase. 

lofXpige  HM  oi  the  evklOToe  (Ch.jp.  SKk,)  be  faacMltbe 

^buHtter   agtift  aUaded  to  in   a  siniiar   rtianaev,  y^iMf 

Denacmt  •described  ihe  'crttsomstance    of   the   Qoeeli% 

<ehanghlg  her  dress,  to  represent  the  Genius  of.. Idisipxj* 

at  the  grand  naasquerade  at  Morat's  cooitb    ¥be  Mlow* 

iBg  were  the  (fuestamM  aad  -answers 'to  ^«Mi  belNMl 

vefN^rred  :^^  •    •     •*. 

«'Whftt  dress  did  she  Usuint  the  sfcofid  t)flie?-^TheCe[>ld^  ifr 

mu<^.  if    r 

'*  Did  she  change  her  dren  entirely  lor  (hst  pnrpeii*  f  didyt>Qri«^llt 
h6r  ih  cliaYiging  her  dress  ?-^t  did  not.** 

Ahd  though  she,  by  this  answer,  admits  that  sbe  ditj 
titit\  tfnd  afterwards  says^  she  did  not  enter  the  room  A 
tht  time ;  yet  "she  hud  still  the  pertinacity  to  speak  df  An 
%titir^  change  of  diress,  though  the  Queen  might  v^etelj^ 
Us  on  thte  othet  occasion,  have  changed  her  outside  robe, 
kttd  ^ui  on  Another,  more  in  unison  with  the  secpnti 
character  she  mdflnt  to  assume.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
$ut)Jei[;t  which  was  coloured  up  so  highly  by  the  learned 
Counsel  fot"  the  bill — this  was  the  part  of  the  case  on 
trhich  sb  tkiuch  actress  Was  laid,  atid  wrought  up  not  only 
#ffh  all  the  fngemilty  of  ati  advocate,  but  soitiething  of 
the'imagin^iion  of  a  po^.  He  would  lakfe  one  or  two 
ftiStances^ifibre  of  the  fertilif)'  of  inveolmn  used  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Let  them  look  at  what  was  said 
by  TSf  ijovrhi — a  tiame  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  while  the 
natoe  of  Englaild  or  its  language  should  endure.  Which 
of  thdr  lordships  ever  learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
MajocM  in'his  examination-in-chief,  ihat  the  shores  of 
En^Jaltid  had  ever  been  honoured  by  the  witness  before 
he 'tvas  brought  over  to  be  presented  at  their  lordships' 
bbr/  Which  of  them  ever  thought  Majochi  bed  been  at 
'01o6es'ter,  tiad  been  hi  London,  bad  been  about,  in  feiage- 
fetjkdhtSf  here  and  there  and  elsewhere  ?  This  infi/rmsi- 
iJbtl-,V^hich  most  have  been  known  co.theipros^ciitofs^ 
#afi  en'tirefy  kept  from  threir  lordships  and  'tfee  -Queen 
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r  . 

vaM  it  reaoked  ber  Majesty's  eooosel  after  ibe  regubr 
esAmtaatioa  of  Majoobi  bad  been  gone  throQ^b,  ostiog 
19  ftbeaiosi  accidental  eircumsunces.     Were  it  nat  frnf^^ 
tUs  aoeideBtal  iafo/flMtti<Hi  Majocbt  would  bave  passed 
aiiiagr  anbeeded,  as  one  of  tbe  oesr  iniportatioa,  for 
«iliQise:Dse  the  a^joioiog  place  had  been  so  appropristelj 
fitted  (Up.     Had  it  beea  earlier  knowa  tliat  Majochi  wss 
ia^Bagiattd,  kiqiiuriea  OQudd  have  beea  made,  vbich  woold 
4iaine  tiMnow^.  a  light  ii|ioq  his  character  nod  testimooj. 
MiyoohL-had  by  this  coocealmeot  aH  the  adyaatagjBLof 
atppeatoiiig  afr  the  bar  as  dull  as  a  poitj  w)iile  tbe^uwipoft; 
werefittttiog  through  the  mediuai  o^'  ao  iatarpffetery  and. 
all  the'  opportunities  while  that  was  doing  of  pondering^ 
upca;  and  collecting  his  answers^    Of  this  cooforiabis' 
damf,  oo  doubt,  he  bad  amply  availed,  himself.    Cars. 
maa  also  taken,  in  the  ease  of  (be  oaplfSiny  to  concssli 
tile  fact  chat  he  bad  still  some  unsettled  cJaio?  upffo  BiW 
gamiy  founded  on  expeotatiODS  held  out  to  him  for'diS: 
conveyance  of  the  Royal  passenger.,  This  had  beea  wetL 
omitted  at  first  by  the  captain,  wlio,  w))en  he  should  X0;i 
mm  to  his  own  country,,  would  no  doubt  find  himadif 
loaded  with  honours,  and  tbe  s^^mitAiiK^n  of  his  feIlov[«« 
powitrymen,  for  the  reiotmeratioo.  be  .should  bay^  #c*. 
qoirod  by  bis  trip,  and  which  greatly, iQxc^eded  the  asr^Q 
mgs  of  a  Jong  portion  of  life,,  if  df^)LOi^  to  hts.prdinff£ 
pursuits.    Tbe  iuformalioo/espectinffthe  un^ettM  cisp; 
of  Bergami  fdl  out,  or  ratiier  lumbled  out  bjir  accfd^^^ 
in  the  progress  of  his  evidence.    Tiie  odds  i^reie.  sursljf 
extremely  high  that  such  omissions  were  not  so  repeated^ 
ly  accidentaL    The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  (ft 
eoo^ment  upon  the  summing  up  of  the  Solicitor-Geaenli 
and  particularly  upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  s(at^9 
that  tbe  courier  (Bergami)  was  present  while  her  Mayj^sU 
changed  '^  the  entire  of  her  dress" — a  statemeat  ut^^te 
unwarranted  by  the  evidence  upon  which  his  Jearof^l 
friend   was   then  commenting.      Besides,  assuming  ti^ 
''  entire  change  of  dress,'^  he  also  assumed  that  it  took 
place  in  a  bed-room,  of  which  there  was  oo  .attempt  at 
proof  in   evidence.    In   fact,  in  one  sentence  of  tt)0 
aumming  up,  there  would  be  found  gratuitous  assCiTtio^ 
unfounded  assumption,  and  mis-statement  of  facts., :-4f 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the^  mis-statements  w^ij^ifi 
ioferencea  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicjitf 
their  lordships'  minds,  and  attempting  to  create  afi.,u£Mttf 
and  unwarrantable  impression  against  the  Queen,    fis 
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was  perfSectly  williog  to  believe  that  bia  Icaroed  frienda 
acted  upon  the  infstractions  ihej  received^  Mid  tbai  alkb 
concealaeol'of  tbe  faeis  lay  witfiihe  wirnesaes.    Ofttbcn 
flobject  of  tbe  dress,  tbeir  lordahips  woaM  rcodleot  bow  • 
closeiy  be  bad  questioned  the  witMsa :  he  entreated  tbeic 
lordships  to  bear  in  mind  her  answers,  and  tbe  aubseqiiant^ 
light  she  threw  on  her  first  statements.     He  aaked  thia  of » 
tbeir  lordships  in  the  welK-groanded  expectation,  that  aa* 
thej  were  not  indnlgent  at  first,  they  woold  be  ▼igilaattai' 
last.     He  had  elicited  tbe  explaaation  re«pectiag  tbe» 
dress,  on  wbich  so  mach  had  been  said,  beoanse  ha'diifK 
npt  belleTe  that  at  tbe  Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  iil> 
was   by  the  nobility  of  tb«  country,  any  sruch  indecent/ 
dresa  could  hare  been  displayed.    The  evideoQe  left  hiik 
learned  friend's  description  of  that  dress  utterly  ananp' 

Korted,  as  it  did  his  •  other'  statemeoi  of  the  Qoeeo^a 
ftving  been  hi«|ed  out  of  tbe  theatre  of  San  Carbstf 
Why,  be  repeated,  were  such  statements  osade  to  refleak 
i^on  the  ctiataeter  of  her  Majesty,  when  not  a  singio 
syllable  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  suppof t  tbem  l 
One  assertion  by  the  Attomey*Geneml  was,  tiiat  tiie 
Qdeen  bad  been  hissed  by  tbe  aadience  uoc  of  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  but  had  tbis'iii)uriooe  imputation  ra-« 
ceived  any  support  from  theevidence  i  Was  itnot'oicBi% 
on  the  contrary,  that  Damout  had  deceived  the  beamed 
oouusel,«^ad  imposed  upon  them  by  a  atory  whiuli  she 
had  not  afterwards' tbe  enrootery  to  maintain  at  tbe  baft 
The  presumption  of  British  justice  bad  bitbcrto  beeny 
ibat  a  person  should  be  considered  innooeat  until  pcotod 
to  be  gtiilty ;  and  if  ever  a  case  bad  arisen  where  it  ought 
to  preyi^il,  by  every  sense^of  duty^  by  every  feeling  of 
fleKcacy,  by  every  impulse  of  humanity,  it  ougbt  ta  prer 
Vail  in^fbis.  It  couki  not  be  impressed  toadeepWi  nor 
ikieditated  upon  too  intently,  by  tneir  lordships..  One  of 
^le  strangest  incidents  in  the  a*hole  proceeding  had, been 
the  rare  and  curious  composition  of  (he  memory. of  Ma^ 
jochi ;  it  was  a  most  singular,  nay,  an  unnatural,  an  im** 

{possible  memory«-*it  was  all  on  one  side  of  the  question'— 
t  WM^  perfect  blank  to  every  thing  ia  favour  of  tbf 
(Jueeh,  and  crowded  with  inventions  and  falsehoods  t0 
^estroy  her  innocence.  He  begged  tbe  House  to  bear  ia 
bind  tbe  instances  adduced  by  his  learned  fc iend ;  for  it 
Was  as  manifest  as  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  aet^  that  e 
witneM  might  commit  perjury  in  a  negative  sbape^  in  the 
lapjfr  way  thai  an  injury  might  be  done  by  omiasioo,  as 


\^  Mtjettjr  kad  mom  ihan  o»ce  Mf^moo^d*  I«pM|^ 
of  ibeeTKleflc^ ("CA.  p.  d?.^  Majoehi^  mxrh^A^^e^^xSmt^ 
jkr«eeo»ioD  to  which  he  was  not  often  prooef  wtip-h^ 
spoke  of  the  sickoess  of  Bergami^  when  the  QiieaQ.vii^^ 
bit  bedHPQom,  neotiooed  ibe  name  ^f  Pr,  HoUaiid  ^ 
having  bcf a  present;  hoi  when  the  Qne^o's  Au<»ro<^ 
*  O^Qfiifld  was  eftdeavoiuriogy  in  bis  oros9»exAmiBati^i^:jfl 
epiplain  tb«l  visit  in  the  most  umooeot  way,  ,by  shoii^ 
tmi  Becgami  was  too  ill  to  allow  tiiejmsiisiJi^  of  failb 
then  this  adroit  and  accomplished  wUne«i^  S^mNrMw 
sis  ricordo,  with  a  memory  so  acGcmmodat^  lo  .dt^w^ 
stances,  eould  n»t  recoliecl  tfapat  be  bad  ever  se^j^iMgp 
tnedicioal  man  nt  ali  with  Bergami.  He  a^w  OAfne^M 
some  eircumstanoee  connected  with  the  evideocf^-^l 
Mademoisdie  Dement,  who  was  also,  m  some  respeefii 
;i  Ngnal  instance  of  impartiatity  of  memory.  'BeCsM 
however,  be  proceeded^  he  begged  lo^|Mit  ic  to- their 
IkH-dships  whether  they  believea  there  was.  a  word^jilf 
irul^>  in  the  ingenious,  elaborate^  eompeaiie  exfikt^Mtm 
ettempted  bv  this  lady  of  what  she  had  eooe  ddibcfaie^ 
written.  When  cro4»^x0mtBed  on  tb.e  first  daj»  wb^ 
atteniton  was  called  to  her  letters,  she  had  Jiever  ittB0if4 
of  mentioning  any  thing  Ukc  a  daubk  ^tUemlte;  tbedijr 

Cised  away,  and  no  explanation  passed  her  lip%'  On  iw 
lowing  morning,  however^^  she  thought  9be«(M»ld  OMirf 
bersiory  ;  she  bad  slept  upon  the  matter,  aad  above  ii( 
irithia  the  circait  of  less  than  an  hundred  miles  ffomttlN) 
House  of  Lords^  for  he  would  not  assert  that  it  was  wjfbs 
in  the  Walls,  she  had  had  a  conCerence  witb-aometperM 
that  was  of  most  material  importance  in  doing  af^^ 
ferce  of  the  expressions- in  her  correspondenee.  HVtKlkift 
that  conference  had  lasted  for  two  hoars  oc  fof  fiver^vatcl 
80'Coi|se<|nenc6;  the  resalt  of  it  wasya  regular  espliUB^tisa^ 
as  systematic  as  any  of  the  orations  of  Cieefo^iieas 
formed  on  a  classical  models  like  the  •peecbeeo/'^ 
King*s  Attorney-General,  who  was  perhaps  the  calf 
man  of  the  present  day  who  conld  he  at  alf  eomfMirm 
with  the  orators  of  old.  Demont's  expkmatioa  bsi 
a  beginnings  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  the  wbok 
was  tbe  eflfect  of  that  interview  and  rehearsal)  wbieh 
•he  bad  afterwards  acknowledged,  bot  at  first  denied^  ia« 
fisting  that  after  the  examination  of  the  preceding  di$ 
she  had  gone  borne  directly,  which,  neither  in  'Freaett# 
Italian,  nor  £oglisfa,  in  Greek,  Latin,  nor  HebieWi  <0«M 
any  tiding  bnt  that  she  retorned  wilboot  deb^* 
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-After  all  ibif  prepitaiieb  rod  sttidv— after  crod^iflUn^  the 
IMrotectimrt^  and  tier  ptliow — was  b^r  explanation  in^nV 
mpeet  Mttsfiiciory  f  He  would  venture  upon  tliis'g:cne^ 
nA  aisertioD,  ihat  it  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  bhade  tif 
^Cttie  in  it — that  there  was  not  the  slightest  pk-etence  for 
ftm  the  letters,  which  were  in  thetnselres  perfectly  intel« 
figiUe,  and,  with  her  gloss,  perfect  obscurity.  It  w6tfM 
tie  to  trMewtth  the  time  of  the  House  almost  as  grossf^ 
•a  the  had  trifled  with  her  oath,  to  use  any  argument^ 
tbnhow  \t»  abtfurdify.  The  author  of  some  future  coniedV 
woald  here  possest  a  fine  original,  upon  which  to  draw  \m 
ttftluracter  of  an  intriguing,  shuffling,  lying,  artful,  chAid- 
bemaid.  He  put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether  it'  wi^ 
laatfltiog  colnmdn  sense  to  pretend  that  by  the  expressioti 
ef  ^4he  capttaf  of 'Europe,*'  in  one  of  ner  letters,  shfe 
wseatit  ttiac  obseure  spot  which  had  given'ber  birth,  and 
to  which  it  were4o  be  devoutly  wished  that  it  bad  pleased 
Qod  to  confine  her.  At  least  slie  was  desirous  that  It 
^booM  be  kft  doabcful  whether  by  'Uhe  capital  of  Eu- 
TDpe**  #be  meam  liondon  or  Colombier:  ntqueraHonem 

SHt  mudum  habei  uNam ;  the  thihg  was  wholly  inere- 
le,  attd  it  would  only  be  raiiimtm  intanire,  ns  the 
MoKH^D  ^xpr^sed  it,  to  waste  words  upon  irs  reftita- 
"tion.  Headdtieed  these  as  i^pecimens  only  :  he  left  the 
l^teat  mass  to  their  lordships,  who  no  doubt  would  ex* 
amine  the  whol^  evidence  with  more  patience  and  iti^ 
tlQSify  thtt^  he  had  done,  because  they  had  more  high  atid 
imf^mAi  duties  to  discharge  than  those  by  whose  wetghft 
ks^ift^aft advocate  only,  was  oppressed.  They  would  find, 
fiuk  tw  page  ST7  of  the  evidence,  (CA. ;;,  397.)  Detnont 
araatryfag  her  hand  in  one  of  her  leuers  to  her  sister  at 
a  famegyHe:!  and  she  chose  as  her  subject  her  gracious 
aMi  mstriottS  mistress  the  Queen.  **  How  often  (she 
aaW)  16  a  nmneroos  cirele,  ^hilst^  with  all  the  lenthusi^ 
mm  wbidll'  aitittiated  me,  I  enumerated  her  great  quali* 
ileiv  btr  talents,  her  miidness,  her  patience,  her  cbttrit/, 
ttt-atNttti-aif  ibepeiVectiotts  which  sh^e  possesses  in  soemi* 
iMit  %  dMf^e;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I  not  seen  my 
tealcrt  amcted,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  how  uoj«st  it 
tbefWoiM  -to -cause  so  much  uneasiness  to  one  \^o  d€^> 
MM^varit  fto  Ikde;  and  who  is  so  Worthy  of  being  happy.** 
SteaaMid  tMr  hwdships  agtitn,  Whether  they  believed  all 
iHto'to'  ha  but  the  iVauduleni  cover  for  malignant  hate? 
iMttt  Miten#bM'it  ex-presstfl,  or  any  thing  else  ?  Was 
it^at-all  kerprobabk  that  the  .writer  sboald  be  tineere? 
Defence.']  a 


a^*«,i4B«ct  of  her  eulogy  «admrniig  of  iti  W^ 
I^Jl^epnlj  person  vi^boeaieruiwd  thi&ofMRicmx..  UM 
lip  i^jeite  wd  a»  rogcbi  or  nearly  as  inocb,  of  tb^mi^ 
li)«^f t^U9  femide ?  He  thougbl  that  be  bad  he^J^d  SQme^ 
4.biog  ifecy  Ukevit  before,  and  tbat  from  no  mean  aoMlOr 
.|ity>r-^ia  i^  mao  of  aii-elegaiit  cla«tical  taste— who. wm 
(^bl^<td/oi  bis  spoken  and  written  compositions— who 
jpillf  ^ifi;d  with  a  luiowledge  of  aqciei^t  and  inodeio  laor 
j^^mgft^  .  He  ba4  pronoaaced  on  an  ocq^siuD  of.  \^  Utt)« 
jQJ^niillyi  that  the  Quet»  was  **  tiie  grape,  tbe.li/^  9n4 
jb^carn^fi^eQi^of  the  society  in  wbJi^b  ^b^toao^dJ"  .  ^Ynf 
|^|M^tfi|timai(y<  to  be  t^n  in  favpxu  of  her  Miyesfjr^ 
u^^nuL..4t^.#is<ic  like  the  paneg>'ric  of  ,B60i^pttr..,  f9^ 
)Ei^*lppke4^upQii.i»  a  oover  for  malignUyj^td  Ad^uUf 
09i^fff(f$r  vpicb  tjcplanation  wly  serye4  to. ,  Jreodqr 
ipfK«aPicoftiiMidljr  obsopmf  If  tbe»  the  Qneen  H^ 
ffl^^^y.JQS.  tbisJaboiir^  panegyric  from  so  acoompji^hw 
^^QQce,  aurely  the  HpnsfS  wonld  ooi  consider  her  s^i^Pi' 
JfSiXHwSiiolAhe  inferior  encoiQiiun.<]f.a  Swisa  dbaiabecr 
jl|^^^.,.9iit.be  :(Mjr*.Williaa>s>  wouU  49  DenHNU  jnfr 
t(^f..f  gaiilH  lierself  i  ,be  wonU  assert  tbat  she  belief ,tWf 
l^tff:  ItROwledge^  and  her  bettes  naliire,  wbea.she^ufi 
iffippj^^  to  give  any  other  sense  to  her  letters  tbu  mf 
^ifn9ii^AP^  clear  isij^n  of  the  langBfge.she  e^^jfi^ffffi. 
JrQr.i%gbt  he  knew,  it  it  were  afGeasarvt  4«9  oiigjbt  pwK 
^.M»«/M«*»«f»Vbar  tl»e  distiimished  MtYldftritiy 
IKj^oin^hehad  alMed^jvhQ  had  pabMciy  d'^ci^t^Af^^ 
lM0^.9f  Ui«^.excel|ea^of  her  Maj#siy,  to  lEQpea^rVP 
fsooj^ the  ^libute  qf  admiration  be  b^d  so jaadj  hi^||l., 
ffte  wj^fild  fow  claim  tbe.attentioo  of  th^ir.lordi>hi|P 

^cko^ifpn  made  by,  the  leaciie4  coansel  on  tbe.ot^^f 

iind  to  w^^ich  be  had  Jis^ned  with  mii^b  ^sf^^fH^ 
with.per f<eci  cfUKMirr^pce  ;  it  was  tnis*— ^^^  tb^Ml^.^M0 
of  tb|?:evidence  ib^.asighi  be  deemed  fi|<M€<Mi)^dWif9<'l^ 
itfgard  to  its  influence  or  io^pressioo,  sho^4L  bi^  W^flfim 
jfof ward  ;  for  it  was  tlie  duly  of  the  coposel  iAtWVP9l2  Si 
the  bill  ffijrly.  aod  candidly  to^  present  to  ih«  H^fftffi^M 
i^l^e  ^-ase,  ]iritbout  cooaiderioK  themselves  ^ui  i^llXW4«1IM 
Mfocatea  of  a  party  in  a  suit.  NotbinA  pould.^)mflIV 
proper  than  such  a  declaration :  if  tt^y  ,<h^^^t|Kl*4PiM| 
It,  the  Queen  would  have  ha4  nothipg.tp^a^lc  ;>ij^|i9  j^ 
whole  pf  her  case.  *^  We  underiiike  ^aid  thi^yA  Uh^ffffft 
^f^e.yoiiir  Jordsbip^  all  the  evide^nce  ^ibe  i^a^e  tf^vKW^M 
HQl  of  4  opudemnatory  nature  only,  bii^t.thertfyljH^f  Wf^ 
dep^e*  vbai^ver  Ij^e  ^^  "Wwrt.  Qr.^t,,wNtMii.ifc'>ftift5 


M-  against  the  Qoeeti  of  CngiMd/'    SarK  tnlt^Wtf^ 

^gtemeot  into  vrbichther  had  entered;  ntii  ^FtAflfHlrm 

|>)eastfre  he  had  ti-eatured  up  these  \m}YefhM  wdt^s  <af 

w^tl<^A  and  liberality.     It  was,  in  Tact,  hot  a  dlijHit^blt^ 

tweetf  advetse  parties;  it  was  a  sdtemn  pMeeMiflj^  i9tit 

46  gain  a  victory  or  sotne^petty  tmioif^  but* co'ai¥i?<t^l 

truth;  the  whMe  truth,  by  meani  of  tiie>¥i<lehc^^ii1ld^Rt 

arHoie  evidea<Hf.    it  was  therefore  with  inSiitfe  Y^ttt  WM 

iignai  Uishiay  and  astemtbment  that  he  had^afti^hMitidk 

hieard'iche  S(ttiertor«4Sen«raK  tirliis  Mfhmiftg<  A]bi^  Ihttlte 

kio  less  than  ihtir  disimct  dtoHeogevmtbeQaem^^t^ 

slj;  'in  the  imihe  <vay  as  if  it  had  b^n  a  laeiefM^T  AVM 

iNiselbr  (h^re^iovery  of  5/.  for  goods  sold  ahd*,lMMrdft 

He  dared  >hein  id  produce  Lodis  Bei^a^i;  EMt(H&iim 

Betgttint(,  Broti^Tte,  and  ailother  witness.     Ut  fB^lftMMl 

jthrtf'^^o  dioW  tlld  gro9S  contradicironb^^^i^eeirtM^prfMA 

'  r^-^tid  the  practice  <if  ihemiiier  tlite^-^Mtfln^eif'ilAK 

t^not^nOi^   ptbf^sbntf-aM'  th^if  doMdat^.t^^Mii 

s»lf«  tfoW  rhose^wo^^f  wtsdotti  ahd^mefaKtyji^ftKik 

H^  p^ie  of  fihgtand  wvre  'M»at^  aHm,  tt^e^iAole^WIt 

VbbMd  be  fcrtt)';  FafrfV,ff«^tV,  khd"  fearlessly  H^MMl^f^ 

^^vr^rt  toere  vroiHl^/'ahsweHn^'i^tir(irif^8raf^^u¥fJ^, 

htA  oHei^'Mt^hdert  to  V^teHIeiP  ftltb  4ffittV  IMD^VBfc 

Aek>r«by'>G«ieMtakeil  Me  Mep^d  i^i>M^ih^^rM<Ti^ 

Ibi^i^MIt  •' W^ete^VVr  >HhlMiM  r  ^^^^'4U¥plf3^ 

tenWtildwnaJb?  WW^Wer^  tli^^oifWIkk^^'atf^daVA 

tihiktilkeQt#eetti\  H^d'hfly  «>f  tHbtt^^^bUlp^Vei^t'an^^ 

dnW  WitMisesBecU*  Adduced?  ^  NW^^idr  Afa^fahM^/cf; 

mbi^a&^t^ttit  "wlbketH^  «^'as  Useftiftu  he<r  MkkHy  M  If 

fii^^'haki  be«n>bA)U(|bt^Vh^hart  themh^Hd^liad  i^ 

MMWt^Hbttti;  wMdt  %hbs^«d  wbut'  fiiuM>hM«*b^eA 

Hr/itt^^*  of  thieit'  testidiotiy^  to  the^ii^it*atiM  ii^  th^ 

thMr/a^'tfie c(imiemfiatio«i  of  heiT toeense^i^.;*  Thisf U)ft 

^'dialkafge  IhkU  been  imported  4nh>  thift  gtr^it'irtqbify 

Im^itti^  it  trails^/ where  it  was*ofteo  pressed  (otoHhri  bi^t 

^  WeWttitial  proceedings,  eiren  in  our  h^Ht  ionttH.'ihit 

Mftt^l^nlghig  the  charge  was  bound  to  establish'  it  %y 

MfieMftieVMeace ;  and  if  be  iaited,  the  accused  wasr  not 

Wtffirf'^o  s^^ply  the  deficiency  or  to  estaMiiH  hii  {nno^ 

*}tt'tbe  .abaeQce  of  ail  proof  of  guik. '  He  did  nol 

M  tbs  hisMry  of  English  justice,  but  In  the  history  of 

JQsfr  fiijaseteei  ^for  soeh  it  wo«ld  be)  who  had  ever 

M^^M^df  an  anfertnnate  accused  being  met  by  being  totd, 

^If  ybtt'dfo  aot'cali  this  or  fhat  witness,  whony  the  pi  Ase* 

AlUtt^hidlsia'iiis' power  to  br>og  for.vfard;  we  shall  eon« 


Mn  lAi^t  yM  ackiuttwkdge  the  jottier  of  Ibe  c^vge  f*? 
Vbe»o»8e  0ugiu  never  to  be  left  deektibt^  •r  if  it  ven^ 
ebe  priibner 'Md  »  right  to  the  benefit  of  thKt^doobuvif 
he  (Mr..WilHuM>fB  the  ooorie  of  hii:|irollaliioimt4iiif 
jodiotedia  man  for  flM»dtri  end  pntpottiy  kept  faKhfinMtt 
4lie  ^iffjr  e  witnott^  beeeuse  be  might  poMibly.Mqr.MfiM» 
Ainvt^kad  to  the  acqoittel  of  the  wieithed  herag^^lic 
Ibhomdtxmaider  that  he^  aa  a.  ooeniol,  was  a^  party  io4km 
iiiaa?8. death <whco  be  was  banged  for  the  crkne.  .  Bit.ihia 
jaasdotetenAcasa  of  that  dmridtioa  :  it  was  fnr^vm^ 
ioapeftant  than  aqaetttoD  even  of  Ww  ondtath,  and:  legal 
snbociavreaeiid  tbedexteiity  of  practised  adyosaacawagt 
aKfaoH^'Out  of  their  place;  tbej  wave-  nabeooOMn^  biOk 
tbd  80 19001  aod  the  tUiiatioa.  He  waa  earaett  upmi  thsi 
^annli  beoantt  he-  fek  earnestljr ;  be  fek  hero  not  mffsnif 
IbihtbeiateiBSt of  his  iUosttiooa  cheat,  whoae ehaaa(ne4 
faoooor^  and' dignity/  were  at  stake,.*  but  for  dfeeoontiW 
itselfi  whose  traoqaiUity*  aiid  bappinoss  wet«(iiot.laBS  'in 
^eopnrdy.  He  called  upon  tbehr  Urdahipa  therefoieM 
weigbttho  maiterwell,  and  to  delibemte  «ttarioQsi]r  and 
pwrefbily^  before  they  idlowed  this  ohfiHeoge  to  vu|Mata 
Ugams t  itbe  Qneea^  <'  I  defy  my  learned  friends  ^id:  thl^ 
fi<iJioiiMr*Geoeral>  to  call  Lods  Bergami/'  WhatfdidihA 
meanby-.'tbis^  bat  that  if  the  oldl  were  not  conplied  widh) 
kei  sboald-ohtain  the  Terohbty  'he  sfabaid  gmn  tiis-posoiai 
asid  wJsat  was  that  point  which' was  thoa.tiewapdi-aa  a 
f^oeafeioa  regar^ae  a  farthing  damages?  If^aras^no^lBai 
thaa  the  pas^kig  of  this  dreadtol  measure^  ttBonccompliihl 
moat  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  mischiefs,  by  wtaiids'dNl 
ooaoiry  coald  be  afflicted.  Whet,*  htiwever^^  warSandi 
jBergami  to  prore  when  he  was  pixxivoedf  bowr<waakilss 
mpdicated'f  In  no  other  way  than  that-  MmeiBh^'apeais 
iag  of  a  breakiast  at  which. the. Qoeea  and.  ttei^mi' waft 
abated,  at  ithe  same  time,  swore  that  jeither  Loais  fiessarin 
or  Gaaseim  waited'  npoa  them  onthe.ooeasiaw.  fiivabak 
even  tbe  presence  of  louia  Bergami  avis  maif^ondiBdi 
and  tke  SoUcitorvGenerar  bad  gone  beyond  the'.^mw 
neaovre,  tbe  artifice,  the  legerdemain,  thodexteaity^  abe 
trickefy . of  ao  advocate  in  the  pettiest  cavse' that  eiM*tda( 
graded  the  meanest  court  of  jestiee  in -tba^  hin|fdaaa 
maci  be  said  in  the  same  spirit,  **  Ldefy  yoaaa^UtBaf* 
lolotiieo  Bergami  :'^  but^  here  again  it  was  iwhmrmbb^ 
fhe.niu:  ihere  was  oil  the  will  to  wound,  but-  thrbioW 
was  impotent  4nd  harmtesa.;  forsoppose  thia  persanrweid 
p^rodiicod.  at  the  baS|  did  not  ti^e  experience  in  tbe:worid 


of ^ererjr nran  »how;. tbul mppfjifaythterfflie of  Brngam 

»Qfe  MP  kMb  l^M  auMT^s  M  'tli#  bar.  spoil  thi»  tabieoc 

tausi  necessarily  be  of  one  descripttoo  only.  *  Soioh  «« 

■Hempl  oa  the  i^vtitaf  the  Soli<3itor«K7««eral  i6  a  case  of 

thk  kiMi  wat  A  ibameleaa  iprostitaiioB  (wkboBtafenoa 

beoi  ap^keoMf'  •  km ' corneal pttbU  triak  of  aoartf»  ii#r 

v^HTiiQr  of  Ahha  wtsdofli  .aod  of  the^freat  pdilioal  ami  la* 

^dmOne ^baeaotev  of. Um  Hoaae  of  Lords*    Tbisifaa aoi 

a  trial- ai  Nmi  Ftim,  it  wasji  biil.<»f  paine  mai  panakia% 

•imeaaare.inbieb  t^ord^Chaacellor  Cooper  bad  declare^ 

h^  bia  <alebraited  pretesif  oagh^  aever  to  be  reaoitad  ca^ 

bat itt  Kaaaetof  tbeJaai  nec^esstiy }  and  for tbia  rcaaan^bo 

^ifo  iViUianay  astat tad  that  4be  aoalogiel  of 'CodimQA 

baa  poicrediagft^d  bcfeii  shamateasly  ialrodiiced;    Tte 

fhar^  agoiDMl  4be  Qoeea  was  o(  no  diaiioat  craan^ 

kaowBta  the  law,  aafA  iha.  laur  therefore  had:aflkc«d  e^ 

lit . ; ooi  *spadfiad '  panithaieitt :  le  talk  of  aoalogks  itaa 

tliettibrerridtctY)eas^'*aad  the  House  in  ka  polUic^iaBdi 

i^ialo^Fe  cap^dkieey  baib'of  srfaicb  were  here  to  ba.ejr«> 

^oiiaii^oaghi  ms^nto.ht  gmded,  irtuoh  leas  governed,  bgf 

any  l^w  ircfatnicaiiates*    He  hoped,  tban^  he  sfaoaldtbaai 

00  m<Mt  «if  anaiogias, ftrhfch  wetfe  only  calked  of  mimm^ 

aderjbhey^  tended <  to  abridge. the.  rights  and*  tnjaiiei alia 

qaHaeiaf  bac-Majestyk    Proiasting  to  the  iMoiost  of  bit 

|Hiwai|»  ai  aeolooaly  aa.his  bonoiirable  ifrteadi  that  tbo 

iloo^pro#actioD  df  abase,  witocsaes'oa  the  other  skk  waa 

oaAaoiQiooaevideweeAn  favoorof  theQMni>  neaeHbo^ 

loaa  tberor  wero  bigb  iaiarestaiat  alake  wbiab  reoderad  it 

ptrekiAty  that  -tboj^  shoold  be  aaUedw    Witaeiaes  their 

lonbhtpa  w^wM  have-^^he  ohalieage  woold  be  met  §  l»ift 

UlthTcspect  to  'wbat  waald  be  proved^  be  begged^  ia 

wAwH'ho  ifcaaiU  now  aUte,  to  be  distinctly  dodersCQad. 

Qo'lha  oiriiettsidc^  three  years'  applioation  bad  beeo'de^ 

miod  ^to -the  {cnt^  .equitable^  legal^  aad  military  couh- 

asassioas  Jiad  been  aent.oai;  exaaur»ationa  opas»  oaib^ 

W#  walbontioasb,  ka4  been  taken.    Witnesses  hid  been 

intBrrc^ted>i«  liaiy^  an  •the*  road,  And  in  this  caantry  t 

aoabit  erery  ietter  add  figure  of  wbat  they  coald  dapaae 

lai4.bcattr*diMiraetly  aaeertaioed*    Tbe  Qoaen  bad  pos*' 

aeaibA  n»  soefa  adiMuatage.  ■  *  • 

:^rSht  Ariirf  Lauderdttie  here  iftlerposad,  aad  obaer?** 

ilig.'tbaa^starai.Dow  foor.o'aiackt'end  that  the  leartf^d 

ooilliaBi  wfta-eotering  irpan  a  new  branch  of  his  «abjeet» 

bet  aaaoaaatended  UiM-  the  Uaaae  rshoaW  adjdurn  ootH 

ld<*ilianraw^  whfciMJhteyi  aceordiogly  di4  at  foar  o^aak« 


i0S 

*  JitVsi  a  short  M>ki^  neNtite  to  the  NeapOHliD^IMlS^ 
Mrtiott;  ..•  .   ^   .i*    . 

"  The 'Mdf'quis  9f  Lnmiwi^n  skM,  rtikt bayihg beeiitW 
petkbil  wtt<y  had  fitsr  call^  the  ftttcfnttoo  df  their  lor<)J» 
ahtpato  k  letter  of  M:  Marrieai,  #hieh  seemed  to  itHii^ 
cUte  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  Oalonel  Brown  to  Ifotiy-* 
iiiV*W'ith  the  wTttiesart  i<i  the  cause  before  the '  BobWv 
If^  tftio^itd  bavebeeo  sincerely  happy  t6  be  ahfe  tp^  i^xpri^ss 
Bi^ 'Batisflictioo  at  the  expla»AtinoQ  whieN  h)Bid  be^n  fffieti 
^  th^  fercers  which  the  Bobte  earl'  o(}po^ite  (thi^  eat¥  of 
l;iV^rj)d6IJrhHd  prbdtrced.    Vofortnfittelr'thaf  W^  tiolf 
Tfitk'h{i'p6i>jeT,  )BLi  a  letter  bad  tomt  tnto  tm  (>c»ssf-sA^6^r 
th^'sdMe^time  thut  the  oToble  elfft  had  '^rod<Sc^tl  hiir^- 
pfkti%ttiJ%V  which  tetter  Hedded^o'  Hifow  'aMiMit  otl'tM^ 
|K)ib^ed'nigS  ^hry  different' Inotti  that  wUfdlr  th*i<t>bltf 
*rt'8^«kpTlB!iatl?><i  *'id  c5«i8t  5oir  th^Qi."'Pb^t  feirer'faii^r 
f^cfh  Mntt(/b)ai  by  a'pe^sM  with  ^tn^mhe  blrd-»f2«^ttiy 
ptev^6^6  i\itlmAcy;  ahdwholiaid  gfven^Mm;t>tS-'db«S^I*" 
dotlrbHiy  t6  malo^  publlt  us^  oP  it;  and^  (eh\^  Mtfrairiif 
lb  df^tr^tion  hl^d'thotight^fit  not  to  do^sd; '  But'tft^db  ira 
tTitie  ttot  ont  j  tti'e  lenerl  to  Whfch  he  k\iA  ^\iMM,  %^ 
dih^T  '-liters;  thtoWitig  a  stiH  ^trdhger'  fight-  «rtA>A'HHI^ 
etiie,  had-rtiirtJ^  iheir  app(6«r*ote'^n^the  ^tiblie  |Ap^' 
t^&,  great  fi^his  idif$ftfetioo1?i^d  Be  IrA  dee)a#iB] 
dbAvtetfoii  that  there  bifd  bei^nf  ih^  ittte*feretiee/W^ 
not  now  titrte^thit  i^fetVtfafctkifdi^   Adydrthehf  l(irt>ihi 
wobid  st^e  tliat  eb^  bas^  bbdd  ^»i  re^  ihenr.  ''Rii^'M^ 
it  Ms  from  himr;  eveti'on  i\it  assertioti  of  H'JlA^M^^ 
though  he  betieTedHhitti  to  beas re^pembfeasHt^ylna^,^ 
t^  cbndeinn  an  fkidrvMtiaV  without  i  hfMif^.\1iiiVyi 
ih^r  iorddhips  wo^d  read  those  letierVi  tftefddAWWf 
belp  feeling  a  doubt  that  M.  MatriettiWa^'lirdiaded'^ttt' 
nftfke  the  ^omoiunication  to  his  son;  tiin  by^A'dil^ccii^' 
titfiatioh  from  Colonel  Brown/ biit   bf' one  dtftfiiejf^ 
shroo^b  the  confidential  clerk.    The  first  letter  6f  ^ 
€N<^^1ifaYHetti'bore  date  the  lOtb  Septemrber,' atid  ^tidbJ 
ta?^d  the  fbllowing  passage  :^<'  It  is  tme  th«t  Br^Mi! 
haverpYes^ly  and  repeatedly  insisted  With  M.  Albeiiolbf^ 
that^h^  should  malce  known  to  yOn  th«  disi'acMattibtiW 
that  quarter  towstds  yoo,  and  the  danger  of  tfab  *)fll@ii^ 
WiiY;  wbtch^yoa  were  going  to  encounter.*'    Tlrtir  litttf ' 
bid  been  written  after  a  knowledge  of  what  hatf:il^1i%!, 
place  in  Englaind.    There  was  a  subsequent  teneV-fi^dJ^ 
tHe  lame  geutlemM;  d«ted  Mlian^  Sept.  m,  in  Wfaffctt  te- 
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if  taid,  '^'  Be  (CofcsDel  Brown),  ^^^nflriiiiielf  mach  iff- 

^aie^<yl^ii,ibi9.ft^qoAint,  made^^'aajSh  aa  applio^^ipa.io 

Sig.  D.  Ciceri,  and  to  Sie.  AlbeVtooio^  that  the  farmer 

begg^d^me  to. coav^  to  toe  aa^d  poK>aeJ  Brown  m  )eUer 

joi  iqbiQe*  which  ^in  a  certain  way.  (ioxtrio  qu^l  fiQdoJ^ 

jpi|gj>t  Jpsilfj;  bim  with  hU  {(pvann^ebtfrom  the  two  ri» 

'goVouB  interjuretal'ioa  g'^veipi  to  my  ifornier  7et^r/  '^nd, 

after  JuiviM  W.rut^i^  aucT  re-wjuiep,  through  theioei^Uva 

of  tbe,fl^idl^i(^jr  Ciceri^  draiigl\U  of  such  a  lelter  \o  be 

tbowD^  jb^  copy  which  I  eoclose  to  .your  address  w^ 

^xed  u^Qii*    Yf^u  will  likewidefad  the  copy  of  a  letter 

ir^icji  .the  j&aidv^Qotouel  Browo  desired  /ro»  .the  said 

3ig^o(^be;Ktoa|i9,,.whiQ.gave  me  the  account  cootaioedl 

an  thipt  4ett^i;8  fuc^iQrly  aooresaed  to  you.    To  the  hoooiir. 

o|'   iroih^  t  t)ave  r^ajded  what  Colooel  Browp.said^ 

ihrougkrlbejqi^ium.Qf  Sigaoc  AlbertoDio^  as  an  act  o^ 

fri^poshAfib  $0  preveot.biai  from  being  brought  1140  apjc 

danger;  QorcQu)ff.  i  eyer  ha?e  imagiiied  thal.tiuqb,  la 

thing  could  baye  been  of  as  inucb  importance  as  it  has 

prov^.  /  U<xwev«r  tbatl>e»  %6  facilitate  the  aliayiog.  pf 

sMq)if  a  ^controversy^  and  to.  pieserve  aoaity  with  aii^  t 

^aViC  tl;ipoght  proper  to  second  it,  as  yoa  will  perceiv.^ 

J^i  tti^,  .9opy •    They  wished  me  to  declare  that  my .  first 

lett^f  jir^s  the  result  of  my  own  simple  suspiqion^  aqd 

had  ftff  ground  to  rest  opoo  ;  but  tbisi  wpald  not  allow* 

Iwcauseihe. having  named  Cplooc)  Browo  in  the  way  I, 

cU^:  woa(d  h^ve  beeai  charged  on  me  as  a  caluniaions  im- 

q^^tipQ  ^  and>  therefore,  you  will  see  in  my  letter  sent 

jjrejtfer.day,  to  him  (Colonel  Brown)  that  I  meotipa  my 

npi  leaving  direct  conversation  with  bim,  and  derive  m^. 

il^(<VniatiQn  from  what  be  caused  to  be  said  to  me  by 

iS^^or  Albertooio^  Regulate  yourself^  therefore^  lu  every 

Imng  with  ihe  greatest  pradeoce^  in  order  not  to  incuf 

otb^^  ^qooyaoees,  and  other  dissatisfactions,  which  oaa 

<iu|,ftfpdiice  evil  to  yoa."    The  expression  of  the  Ita« 

liaf^  f  9(  tp  the  lepresentation  he  bad  made,  was  stronger ; 

it^^^as  ilqsciar  anclio,  to  leave  a  loop-hole,  ''  to  leave  a 

*MUU  '^^  which  to  bang  a  eonstrnction  of  the  case«, 

^^jir  iui  to  theconsideriiig  all  this  io^rference  of  ColoneL 

jpii'^^^a.  mere  act  of  friendship— this  intimation  to  a 

VS^H^  r^:  W.h^tn  j^a  had  no  koowleclge,  and  niade  too. 

tl)i;fiu^b«a|i^rk — considered,  too,  as  ine  emanation  fjoia 

^Mfn^^  :^h<^  was  the  agent  of  the  opposing part^.  in  the; 

Wf^en'f^V^aiise,  and  ref> resenting,. as  the  noble  enrl  said,; 

••haw  could  it  biit  be  Regarded  by  an  mdiyidual  like  M. 
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Miirrielti,  Vmtsg  under  »  g^^eromtfit  ct  ^%!h  it  mm 
no  Mlire  to  saj^  ibat  it  wm  atoalote  aad  desjpottc  ^fbr 
nuch  it  profeMed  to  be)p^aw;could  it  be  nodeniood  hj 
him  bat  as  a  desire  to  inAoeuce  bis  condoccf  Aod  khM 
influeoced  his  coodoct  in  bis  commsDicacioos  to  b»  mma. 
tie  did!  not  wish,  however,  to  condemn  Colonel  Brotrtt, 
but  be  thought  ihe  "whole  of  the  letters  sboald  be  made 
evidence,  ta  bring  the  w^hole  of  the  caae  under  the  view 
of  ihe  House.  M.  Marrieiti  coidd  give  in  and  wan^t^a^ 
tioate  the  original  letters. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  that  it  wooM  be  per* 
fectly  impossibk  that  the  tmog  could  reat  where  it  wa«« 
His  only  desii^e  was,  that  Colonel  Browa  abould  net  be 
prejudiced  tiU  a  farther  ejcpla»acion  was  requhned  awd 
jgiveoi  Colonel  Brown,  it  wafl  plain,  had  bad  no  eosi* 
mnoication  directly  with  M.  Marrteui;  whatever  tattd 

tassed  must  have  eone  through  a  third  persoBfi-»lf  •  Ab- 
ertonio.  Colonel  Brown  asserted  that  he  baid  newer 
even  referred  to  the  alien  act,  and  thia  hf.  Atberromw 
did  not  deny.  He  was  wilUnff  that  the  papers  sbowld  be 
made  official ;  perhaps  to  makeabem  evidence  woeM  be 
most  advisable. 

The  Marquis  of  LoMdoirfS^bserved,  there  was  we  ev«> 
plieit  denial  that  the  alien  act  had  been  referred  te  eMbwr 
irom  Colonel  Brown  or  M  •  AlberU^aio.  The  laiter 
be  was  ignorant  of  ita  provisiees;  and  Coienel 
said  be  had  not  threatened  that  it  shoald  be  appHed  le 
M.  Marrietti. 

The  Earl  of  iaverpool  observed,  the  first  letter  (which 
was  tt>e  4>rigtn  of  ail  the  esptanations)  should  be  pet  m 
as  well  as  the  others. 

After  a  few  words  from  ihe  Marqvu  ^f  LmmA^wm^ 
and  the  Earh  of  Liverpeol  and  LauaerdaUy  M.  -Mavrifc 
etti  was  conducted  to  the  bar.  Having  elated  4hsit  bia 
tiame  was  Joseph l(farrietli,  he ww$  sWorn^ andrtie iecteia 
alluded  to  by  the  Marquis  of  Laatdowti  were  handed'ie 
linn* 

The  Marqfm  cf.  Zansdoam^^IiDoiK  at  those  Icttana,  and  state  vrbih 
ther  tiiey  ^e  originaL  Uuers  wbich  you  r«c«lv^  .froip  C^puc.  &U)ff* 
— Tbe  first  is  an  .original  letter,, written  tp  me  bv  ipy  father  od  tbeJZl^ 
of  August.  I  received  it  by  the, post.  Tbe  3a  letter,  dated  the  iMk 
September,  my  father  also  wrote  to  me.  {r*vras  directed  16  rdy'hbeie 
here,  and  I  received  it  by  tlve  post  The  dd  it  a  oapy-of^  tetter 
from  tny  futber,  relative  to  the  rommuiiication  af  X^oil^mel  8nV!r% 
and  directed  to  the  Colonel,  dated  the  19ib  Se^Uember.  I  tecei^c^ 
it  enclosed  in  the  5th  letter.  The  4th  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of'SisiHit 
Aii>ertonio  to  Colotiel  Brown,  dated  September  f9.  Tfte  5th  rsdam 
Ihe  20th  September.    I  received  it  fro^i  my  father  by  post.      *  ^.  - 
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/^Af^iiU  thMMtcn  intke  haDdwrititigol  your  4ther  ?--Thev  are/ 
tJKcept  the. copy  of  Albextooio's  Jetler,  which  is  jn  Albertonio's  band" 
writing. 

"fiavc  you  received  any  other  letters  onHhe  suWect  of  ihe  commu- 
nleatioii  made  by  Colonel  Brown  ? — None  at  atl :  theic  are  all  the 


.  M^nt  you  received  none  from  Alhertonio  }-^l  some  time  ago  re* 
ceived  a  few  lines  at  home  from  him,  stating  it  to  have  been  nieji- 

'  tioned  to  him  that  I  had  been  in  the  house  of  Demont.  1  answered 
that  k  Was  not  true,  as  I  never  bad  been  in  the  house  of  Demont  In 
Englwid; 

Tkc  Earl  of  Lauderdale.'^TheTt  is  a  -person  i»mcd  Ciceri  meii*- 

^  lip^e^  io.pne  qf  the  letters :  who  is  he  i — He  is  a  person  «i;ho  used  to 
collie  to  our  bouse^  a&  a  very  great  friend  of  Colonel  Brown,  I  re^ 
t5oflect,  Vheii  I  came  in  January  last,  he  asked  me  to  take  some  dts* 

:  palebes^from  Colonel  Brown  here. 

Tke  Eart  vf  Harrowby  wished  that  the  commtinicatiaa 
fromSigTior  Atbertooto,  to  which  the  witness  had  aU 
^luded^  should  be  produced. 

'  '-Iftb  Earl  cf  Uverpool. — Have  you  the  letter  you  referred  to  m 
•yMif  fofmef  answer,  from  Signor  Altoertonto  ?— -I  believe  I  have ;  it  is 
^wfikteff  on  4S  portioBof  another  letter. 

•  Whe'  Lofd-Ckanceihr  directed  the  witness^  before  he 
.tttteaded  the  House  in  the  iDorning,  to  search  for  the 
letter;  and,  if  he  had  it,  to  bring  it  with  hhn. 

-Hbe  witfven  urat  then  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  and  on  the 

siGttoii,  *^  that  cottnse^  be  now  t:»lted  in/'  having  been 

'.|Miifro«ii  the  woolsack,  and  agreed  to,  the  connsel  lor 

Mid  sgaiflftt  the  bill  of  pains  and  penahi^s  Were  intro* 

•  diieed  in  the  itsual  form. 

Mr.  fVilliams  immediately  resomed  his  tiddress.  In 
.iiieeoane,  he  observed,  of  his  learned  friend^s  luminous 
.•pcech^  'tbete  certatnlj  was  not  an^  point  on  which  he 
bad  exerted  his  talents  with  greater  fffect,  or  on  which 
be  (Mr.  Williams)  was  more  justified  in  addre^fsing  so 
maojr  observations  to  their  iordlthips,  than  on  that  part 
joI  tie  cAae  which  consinied  in  the  connsel  on  the  other 
.«de  bavtDg^  been  defieient' in  calling  all  the  witneisses 
tbiitiiiiglii  Datnrai^y  have  been  expected,  while,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  counsel  on  the  pan  of  the  Queen  were, 
in  *co«ftei]fiience  of  the  difficulties  that  were  opposed  to 
the  production  of  evidence  for  her  Majesty,  driven  al* 
.Aiost  to  the  necessity  of  not  calling  any  witnesses  at  ail. 
*Tbat  observation  would  receive  the  strongest  conhrma* 
tio^  when- he  laid  before  their  lordships  the  peculiar  dif- 
He^ifies  under  which  her  Majesty  was  placed.  As  he 
bftd  stated  yesterday  that  observations  pointed  to  and 
founded  on  particular  facts  led  to  more  decisive  coaela* 
Defence.']  p 


ni^Oh  vii  bad  floater  weight  thaft  BiMe  awMiiW 
niauer^  b«  hoped  theif  lordsoips  woald  permit  hivt  i* 
commence  by  itatiog  to  their  lordships  one  or  two  (a^ia 
illusiralive  of  the  various  di£culiiea  by  %hich  hjer  M^ 
jesty  was  surrounded.    Their  lordships  would  doubUeaa 
bear  in  mind  what  was  auempled   to  be  proved  by  a 
woman  of  ihe  name  of  Kress.     Her  evidence,  wbrcfa  Bad 
already  b^en  alluded  to,  was  not  material  for  bis  pt|rpQ8^» 
on  this  occasion,  farther  than  to  call  to  their  Ior4Niiv%V 
recoU^clion  that  the  general  nature  of  the  fact»  so-  proMd 
bj'  this  womanj  was  her  seeing  the  Queen  and  Bevgaoai 
in  a  bed-room  together,  connected  with  S9me  details 
about  the  situation  of  Bergami's  arms.     Now  iu>i.hi<lC 
was  more  necessary,  however  l^te  her  Majesty  «^a9  ap» 
prized  of  the  specific  charge  against  her,  than  tbate?ecj( 
inquiry  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  1$^ 
and  that  the  utmost  diligence  should  be  used  to  obt#ia 
iufprmatioin  with  respect  to  hex  resudeoce  at  Carisruh^ 
And,  amongst  others,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  ebbamr? 
bierlain  of  the  Grand.  Duke  of  Badeju,  mhp  had  lieea  in 
attendance  on  her  Majesty  di^ring  her  opniiniiiance  fift 
Carlsruhe*    Now»to  show  that  in  all  probabilky  tbif  ia^ 
dividual  wouU  be  an  important  w.uness(--»aAd  i\i^it  k^t 
for  some  extraordinary  circumstance,  whict^  he.«oiil^ 
not  accounj^  for,  be  would  have  been  present  .on.ilu# 
occasion — wouId«^  be  conceived,  be  &  supeiiflaou^  wasli^ 
of  time  on  his  part*    This  individual /did  not  at^nd  o^. 
her  Majesty  once  or  twicej  but  attended  bei:  C4M*(^>I^I7 
during  the  whole  of  her  residence  at  this  pia^.    A^ 
cprdiofly,  feeling  t^e  in^portance  of  bi4|  eviiie]9ce»  buA 
being  oesirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  axiiyed  and  pne^ 
pared  to  tpeex  the  case  set  no  against  her,  tb.e  Queen 
wrote  a  letter  with  her  ow>n  band,  which  b^r  Majesij( 
sent  by  a  special  messenger  to  the  chamberUiih    Xbifr 
messenger  .she  employed  was  more  tba^  ordiAajily  rt^ 
spectabfTe.  .In  order  to  impress  the  cbaipberlaAV^'s  ^pip4 
lyitb  an  idea  of  the  respectful  light  in  whicb  sb^  view^ 
bjis  character,  her  Majesty  selected  the  brother  of  bin 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen,  tn 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter.    That  applicatio9  did  noi» 
however,  procure  the  attendapce  of  the  wit^i^M* .  Th^ 
Queen  then  wrote  a  letter  to  ttie  chamberlain,-  an4  acH 
other  to  the  Grand  Duke,  on  the  subject,  but  with  <i0 
better  siiQcess.    Three  letters,  therefore,  wer^  sent,  by  % 
special  i^ess^nger,  to  this  particular  person;  aca^pt  OM 
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ImM  witn^M  on  the  part  of  the  Qaeen;  which^  bowet^f, 
tfailed  eo  pr^dkce  his  attendfiQce.  On  the  last  occasion, 
thie  flftsieti^  sent  by  the  Queen,  to  obtain  the  attend- 
mmc't  0f  tbfe  chamberlain^  w^s.  informed  by  him  that  he 
iMt  sriNiivg  and  wrtrous  to  come  to  England — he  ex* 
fiiensed  himself  eager  and  anxioos  to  give  his  testimony 
iirw^ot  he  ad^d,  withtears  in  his  eyea,  that  he  bad  orders 
ftom.  the  Graind  Dake  not  to  do  so;  and  the  conse^ 
mencie  was;  tbat  he  did.  not  arrii^e  in  this  country. 
Therv  was,  however,  another  instance  of  interference, 
iart  of  8  .dMReteot  deacription,  at  this  place.  It  was  k 
^ireta'asstttnce  fresh  in  iheir  lordshipa'  recollection^  that 
^ti  l^e#aaal  to  suffer  a  witness  to  come  cyver  in  favour  of 
the  Queeti  came  from  the  very  same  quarter  which  em^ 
|i)6yed  the 'Agency  of  two  minislei^s,  and  two  atnbas- 
attdors^  to  eianif  et  the  woman  Kress  to  come  to  England-. 
Tbua^  as  hie  had  said  respecting  the  memory  of  the  first 
witsesB,  the  operations  for  procuring  evidence  appeared^ 
t*  rnwali  bne  way.  Again,  her  Afajestv  taw  a  palace  at 
Eaairow  which  ahe  wished  to  occupy.  No  objection  was 
teaAe  by  the  Grand  Dvyke  at  the  lime,  hot^  on  the  con- 
tflfry^  to  sunh  a  point  had  tlie  negotiation  arrived,  that 
the  very  same  chamberlain  of  whom  he  had  already 
•poken,  and.  who,  if  eiaHed,  mighi  harve  proved  the  fact, 
ksid  gone  theliErngth  of  pa^cha^ing  furniture  to  eqdip  this 
^alaee*  When  the  affair  was  in  this  state  of  forwlirdness, 
m  notiieation  was  given  to  die  Queen  that  the  residence 
«f  faM  Majesty  would  not,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  this 
f onpt ;  and^  on  that  account,  the  paltfce  was  refused. 
A'ftiet  ^  so  important  a  nature  ouigbt  never  to  be  lost: 
•t||ht'^f  wiuHi  they  heard  complaints  made  that  he^ 
Mirfestjr  tdid  not  take  np  her  residence  amidst  polished 
aooieiy^^that  she  did  not  associate  with  people  of  bet 
(SWn  rawk^^lbat  %bft  was  4101  aeen  moving  in  a  circle  of 
htt  "Hatwrai  fVienrfs^-athal  she  did  not  ffec)uent  tbos6 
pkttes  #here  she  beat  might  be  e^xpe^tedi  Staidly  treat* 
lieM  -siMh  as  this  was  oalcnlafed  to  drive  her  out  of 
aodety.  He  now  oame  to  another  noint.  It  was  not 
an  ifltfmatersat  faet  ia  our  View,  ana  indeed  in  everj^ 
vfew  ^  «h«  ease>  that  some  information  should  bt 
gi^Oy'iome  e^vidence  prodncied,  as  to  the  conduct  and 
ebtraocer  ^  Bergami  while  the  servknt  of  GHen.  Pino— ^ 
tkim-  heteg'  on  thcfr  lordships*  minutes,  the  service  in 
frU^  tiw  Wai  prior  to  bis  becoming  one  of  the  suire  of 
h»  M«}eHy.     M  application  was^  lbtrefore>  .eart^ 


ma^  for  the  atleodaBce  of  Geo.  Pino.    Some  eon^  • 
iDnoicatioo  vat  made  on  the  sabject  to  the  'AufUMii 
goveramenty  in  whose  9erTice  he  was ;  and,  io  eome* 
queiice  of  that  commaDtcarioD,  an  iDtimatiopT  waa  giwo- 
to  bim^  that  if  he  came  to  England^  he  iBMt  not  appear 
in  uniform.    This  seemed  to  him  an  odd  sort  of  iatifBa*- 
tioD ;  and  test  there  might  be  some  mental  resenratiott 
behiodi  he  inqoired  whether,  if  he  came  to  fingtand^  ha 
would  lose  his  commission  i     To  this  no  aaswer  waa  - 
given :  the  General  had   not  come  to  England,  and,  - 
he  might  add,  that  he  would  not  come.    Now,  had  they 
.  not  aright  to  complain  that  all  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  (for  both  the  parties  as  ihe  Attorney-GeiKral  had 
wisely    stated    when    he  opened   the   case,  woold    be 
produced)  was   not  forthcoming?     Was  it-  withoot  a 
cause  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  represented  to  their  , 
lordships,  that  a  rigorous  demand  was  made  for  every 
witness   that   could    be   produced   on  the  other  side> 
while  the  greatest  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  w^  of 
her  Majesty  when  sbe  endeavoured  to  obtain  evideaoe? 
Did  not  those  plain  facts  come  powerfully  in  aid  of 
those  general  observations  that  had  been  made  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  before  their  lordships  was  got  < 
pp  i     Did  tbey  not  furnish  a  powerful  argameot  in  supi^ 
port  of  the  accused  party  i     He  tjusted  their  lordshipa 
would  be  of  that  opinion.     But  the. matter  did  not  retfe  . 
merely  on  these  particular  points*    There  were. other 
persons  who  refused  to  come.    There  were  some  phyai* 
cians,  and,  he  understood,  some  lawyers  (he  dared  aajr 
there  were  enough  of  the  latter  to  mind  the  thibgaihat 
werej  extremely ,  well),   who   would  not  come  lo  this 
country — '.persons  whose  appearance  tbey  wanted^-4>vt 
with  respect  to  whom  it  was  impossible  for  hisMajestjfa 
counsel  to  teJI,  till  they  came  here,  whether  they  woaU 
make  use  of  their  evidence  or  not;  thev,  however,  were ^ 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  interrerence  of  either 
our  high  or  low  alliances.     He  thought  it  oeeessary^ 
though  out  qf  his  intended  csoarse,  to  commence  with 
this   statement,  in  order  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  tile 
triumphant  address  of  his  learned  friend»  an  instromeii^i  . 
tal  to  the  support  of  that  argument  (if,  indeed,  aoy 
argument  remained,  after  that  most  eloquent  and •  moat.  * 
able  speech  to  which  he  had  alluded),  wnioh^  at  theex««i 
pense  of  their  lordships'  patience,  he  felt  it  aecessafy 
to  lay  before  them.    Before  he  came  to  uuke  a  iewi 
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#biervattoii8>  in  ibe  shape  of  ao  sppeodir  to  tbe  eate, 
in  ita  aaore  extensite  features,  he  hoped  tbek  lordships 
ipronld  indulge  him  while  be  made  one  or  two  general 
xemarka  oo  the  case  for  tbe  defendant.    If,  as  was  the 
mdveive  sappoaiiion;  tbe  present  was  a  case  of  open,  un- 
disjguised,  notorious  guilt — and,  because  open,  uadia- 
goised,  and  notorious,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  the  government,  and  the  kingdom  itself*-if  this 
were  the  fact,  he  would  ask  how  it  was  possible  that  it 
should  remain  so  long  without  being  proved.    It  was 
admitted  that  things  were  susceptible  of  short  and  eas? 
proof,  on  account  of  their  notoriety*    If  a  man  assassi- 
nated another,  at  mid-day,  in  Charing-cross,  the  proba- 
bilities,  he  thought,  were,  that  he  would  speedily  be 
brought  to  justice.     It  was  the  commission  or  the  act  at 
night,  and  in  secret,  that  rendered  it  the  subject  of  long 
and  laborious  inquiry.     How  did  it  happen,  if,  as  tbe 
preamble  of  tbe  bill  assumed,  this  was  a  case  of  noto- 
lions  publicity,  that  tbe  adverse  party  should  be  driven 
to  make  use  of  such  witnesses  as  they  had  produced  — 
witsesses    certainly    of  tbe  most  willing  description, 
though  some  of  them  declared  they  had  not  been  paid, 
and  others  asserted  that  they  expected  nothing?    Why 
had  they  recourse  to  individuals,  ^ome  of  whom  were 
oaly  skilled  in  the  topography  of  bed-rooms,  whilst 
others  were  in  the  habit  of  peeping  through  crannies,  or 
apoerypbal  and  doubtfulIy-«existing  key  •holes  f   Of  this 
description  was  the  witness  fromTrieste,  who,  he  was 
disposed  to  think,  from  his  appearance,  and  from  what 
he  had  stated^  had  been  for  a  season  from  the  visitation 
of  justice,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  give  evi« 
dance  here,  and  with  his  talents  to  support  the  prosecu* 
tion.      He  hoped,  however,  that  he  would   meet,  his 
teMard^-and   be  certainly  would,  if  a  legal  proceeding 
for  perjury  could  have  that  effect.     If,  as   had   been 
assumed,  this  was  an  open,  an  undisguised  case  of  aduU 
tery,  whence  was  it,  he  begged  to  know,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  single  instance  spoken  of  by  Demonf, 
in  that  ever«meraorable  appendix  to  her  testimony-*the 
third  edition,  with  various  corrections  and  emendations 
— iwfaence  was  it,  that  with  this  single  exception,  not  a 
syUablehad  been  brought  before  their  lordships  of  that 
species  of  evidence  (be  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  bed* 
linen)  which,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  obtained  in 
eases  of  criminal  conversation?    In  fact,  such   proof 
was  not  only  generally  given,  but  it  was  seldom  or 


iMter  doUfteflw    Hmt  mat  it  thaiilw'  mkioU  mt  Mm 
of  proofs  with  !lb«  exc^ptttMi  to  wbkh  4ie  «b«difllkided, 
Jbftd  be«o  excladed  ffom  the  dnei    This  #m  m  4PMjr 
iaipofflait  Mature  in  clifiM  of  thtt  ktod^^^it  wm»  i  ffliat 
^at  waft  alwajft  oiaoh  relied  oa-^it  waa  censtantly tt^gad 
ior  the  eosWctioQ  of  tbfeacoaiied  party^    If  eiUeiKvtf 
aach  a  nature  exiftledi  it  wvNild  donbtkss  havt  boM 
brought  forwafd  iti  order  to  convict  the  Qotiett;  ^ot 
there  was  an  aloMftt  total. isileoee  wn-  chat  f»rt  oE.itae 
cofe.' .  This  was  the  more  eKtvaordinary^  ^as  the  diverta 
partita  were  in  the  possession  of  a  witikess  #ba  was  m 
the  serviee  of  the  Queen  for  the  firsii  two  taootha  of  lim 
supposed  .  perverse  and  profligate  tonnextoitf^  and  mbm 
aofust^  therefore,  have  had  the  best  opportoaity  of  ^imi^ 
evidence  on  this  point,  if  any  fouadafcion  existed  forisi 
The  ttidividoal,  Aon  Seising,  to  whom  he  alluded, 
present  during  the  very  hey*day  of  tMs  passion^ 
k  was  more  likely  to  show  itself  with  violence  lfau»«| 
a  later  period  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim,  that^  when  the  aaiad 
of  a  female  took  a  direction  similar  %o  that  impoted  a# 
the  Queen,  it  manifested  more  violently  at  an  tm$Aj 
period  than  afterwards.      Bat  not  oaljr  waa  nt^*  swell 
proof  afforded  by  Ann  Seising,  but,  itrange  to.aliy,ak€ 
waa  not  even  called.    There  was   ao  diffienlty  id  peo^ 
curing  her  testimony )  she  was  in  this  conntkiy ;  sbe  im 
placed  in  €ottoo^arden**-^has  garden  of  •nnwcencA^**' 
wbich,«s  the  AttorUey^General  bad  stated,  waa  hot  onlj 
axempt  from  crime,  bat  was  so  holy  a  sanctuary  thttt 
even  the  iaoctilation  of  crime  oe«ld  not  possibly  takta 
place  there.    Thetie  she  was ;  sbe  had  been  plaK^ed  ill 
the  ranks  at  Cotten-garden  ;  and,  if  the  cannael  on  the 
other  Side  had  thought  fit,  they  Inight  have  examined 
her ;  but  they  did  not,  they  dared  noted}  her.  Whencei 
be  wottld  ask  agaio-^wbeoce  prooeeded  all  thi»  delay  f 
Why  was  it,  he    begged  their  lordships  to  eonsider> 
that,  in  a  case  which  bore  an  immediate  dnalogy  t^ 
high  treasorn  which,  in  one  point  of  view>  RD6ordia|f 
to  the  highest  authority  in  the  law,   was  high'  trea«« 
son^^and  which   was  stated,  by  all,  to  be  high  ttea^ 
son>  if  k  had  not  been  for  the  acoidetit  of  the  eooBPUy 
of  one  of  the  parties  implicated ; — why,  in  aoch  a  caaer 
was  there  so  long  a  delay  in  bringing  forward  those 
charges  i     Why  was  a  time  suffered  so  elapse^  wbfcbi 
if.it  had  been  a  case  of    high   treaaoa.  Would   hav# 
formed,  the  groaud  of  instant  acijoittal  i    fbr,  by  tbw^ 
statute  of  William,  as  ali  their  lordships  knew^  if)  in  i# 


ow  ^f  Mi^  tmmpj  thr^  ji^t^B  wcr«  tmawreni  u^eU^piib 

tl^fhf^KM^f  of  tbat  sjti^it^ie  interpo»e4j  and  a  prpse^ 

ofil^oi^  9if  M^^  (Ij9s^jrip(i9^  ^qal4  ^e  pee  tested.    Wby» 

il^eii,  b^  f^p^ud^  if  Vio^e  facU  realty  f^miedf  were  ib^ 

alloived  la  siojpl^r  90  lo^g  f    Wnd  it  qoI  a  daily  fe*> 

Vi^^fkf  tb^t  it  waft  a  fair  matter  of  uopot^ioo  agaioU  aoj 

p^Eopf  if  tbat;  pdToof  had  been  allowed  10  |ileep  for  aoy 

c^aideri^tijl^  ^HDe?    Could  it  be  pre|eoded»  ^oiUd  itbfl 

si^d,<^d  bi9  wished  (o  u>iH:b  thi«  part  of  the  tubjeci 

itf.  le((4^rly  %i^  po^sibl^^X^i^t  it  wa$  iwiaialerial  to  thi» 

^^9f^9  4hai  to  tbf  iDorals  vf  the  oaiioD  it  w«a  «  naucc 

o/.p^^^iqei^t,  whabUbe  Conaort  of  the  firu  MagtatraiM 

of  i^f  Sti^te  w^  doiog  abioad  i    It  waa  trae^  tbc  h«id 

DO  a4^iye  p^i^ner  — b|i»t  aha  waa  the  repreaeotati.va  of  th* 

Bf>f(^l  Coortr-T^be  waa  the  Cooaori  of  tba  then  ex^* 

c«3m.ive  first   Mc^giftirate    of  tbit  realm.    During    the 

f^l^ole  of  tbe»e  ibree  Ia»(  yeara,  whieb  bad  been  onn 

t^oct^d  by  tl^  efidence^  oouM  it  be  preieaded  tbal  h 

waa  is^Witerk^l  to  the  boQomr  and  dignity  of  the  coaotrj* 

t9  IfOQW  jwbivt  bad  hem  dooe^  or  what  was  dot b^,  bf 

ih^  Coiifort  of  the  eminent  aqd  iUnstrioua  iadi?Mloal 

ifb9  at^be  Mi9^  was  all  bat  seated  on  the  tlirone^  and 

¥^^  tboogb  be  did  not  tbea  wear  the  crowo,  performed 

aii  theJi^qqtiofKBof  royalty/    Where  then  was  the  ev«» 

oii»e  for  delaying  tbe  produetion  of  pmoU  .  Woold  ifr 

aot  be  by-aDd-by  aarmiaed-^if  it  were>  not  already^ 

abuBdai^tly  «urmised-«ftbi|t  it  wa$  not  vhat  bad  beea 

oooe  in  Italy  by  the  Queen  that  caused  thia  proaeciitioa; 

but  tbat  it  was. her  coming  to  England  which  gave  rise 

to  tt)^  charges  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill; 

apd  tbal  it  would  be  weU^  if  instead  of  that  somewhat 

tedioos  and  verbose  description  of  those  proceedings,- 

which  were  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 

the  crown  and  the  interests  of  the  county,  the  preamble 

of  the  bill  had,  run  thus  :  ^'  Whereas  it  has  pleafed  her 

Majesty  to  com^  to  England,  be  it  therefore  enacted^" 

8^0.?     He  wasi  not  much  in  the.  habit  of  drawiug  up 

preambles  of  this   nature;  and,  therefore,  his  learned 

friend,  who  had  more  experience   in  matters  of  that 

kind  than   he  had,  would  excuse  him  if  his  language 

were  not  sufficiently  formal  and   technical.     If  there 

were  no  good  reason,  in  law,  in  sense,  or  in  propriety, 

for  withholding  this  charge  for  a  period  of  three  years, 

while   the   matter  of  accusation  existed  -^  when  per* 

•fDli  had  b^^o  seat  abroad  ta  watch  the  Queeu's  con* 
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^et— ^when  Baron  Ompteda  was  at  Rome,  Bmhtauatio^' 
fi'Mi  HanoTer,  for  the  first  time ;  if,  tinder  these  dreiiixi^* 
stances,  all  the  points  of  criminatioo  were  ktiowir;  htt 
not  inquired  into,  be  submitted   tbat  it  must  opente- 
poweri'ully  in  favour  of  tbat  cause  of  which  he  was  tbc-^ 
humbie  advocate.    The  single  fact,  that,  with  a  kjUMr- 
ledge  of  all  the  alleged  criminality,  the  charge  had  s(ept£- 
for  three  long  years,  must  make  a  deep  impression  wx\ 
every  unbiassed  mind.     It  was  for  the  opposite  party  Jo- 
expWo  die  cause  of  this  dehiy-**it  was  not  for  the  ac- 
cused to  account  for  it ;  and  if  there  were  good  grovtidar 
for  that  surmise  to  which  be  had  just  alluded,  ff  the  con*' 
duct  pursued  by  the  opposite  party  were  not  mere  matter 
of  suspicion,  but  of  well-grounded  opinion— ^it  went, 
m&inly  to  shake  the  evidence  adduced  before  their  lord^ 
ships.    He  had  already  mentioned  the  single  e^ci^lion^ 
tbat  was  contained  in  the  evidence  on  the  subfect  c^* 
stains;    That  exception  was  to  be  found  in  tbe  testiia.oirjr' 
of  Demont.    Since  yesterday  he  felt  n>ore '  partfenlHify ^ 
that  he  ought  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  point,  and 
be  had  prepared  hVmself  for  tbat  purpose.     He  most^ 
therefore,  trouble  their  lordships  with  part  of  tbe  ett-"* 
niination  of  the  witness  Demont,  that  they  might  see  faoir^ 
she  improved  gradually  in  her  evidence.    Their iord^bfps  -^ 
would  find,  at  the  bottom  of  page  HM^  (Ch.  p.  306;^  ** 
the  following  questiotis  and  answers : — 

**  What  observation  did  you  make  on  the  large  bed  ? — I  observ^^ 
liliad  been  ocai pied.  ■•  *- 

"  Can  you  inform- their  lordships  more  psiticukuiy  of  the  stale.' «£« 
it"? — I  cannot.  •  -'  * ; 

"  Was  it  much  or  a  little  deranged  or  tumbled  ? — Not  mucb.*' 

By  this  question  the  Solicitor-General  evidently'me^ot . 
to  point  to  some  fact  or  other,  instead  of  having  geber^!, 
statements,  which  mrght  be  construed  as  having  refer't 
ence  to  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  persons.     Some  time  after-/ 
wards,  before  she  came  to  the  story  of  the  stains,  the. 
Solicitor-General  put  somewhat  of  a  leading  question  tp,' 
the  witness.  He  did  not  ask  about  the  bed  being  tumbTeC^ 
or  deranged,  or  any  thing  genera),  and  by  which  means  bft'r 
ought  to  have  elicited  the  fact  he  wanted  to  come  at.i 
In  order  to  procure  the  information  he  sought,  he  as^ed' 
—page  252  (Ch.  p.  309)—  ' 

"  State  what  was  the  appearance,  on  the  second  night,  of  the^zest-i 
bed — whether  it  had  (he  appearance  of  one  penon  having  slept  «1^" 
or  inott  ?-^More  than  one  peison/*  '        '- 

Ob  ibit  iuneiidtd  question  the  witness^  who  beid'iiQf^' 
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lie&i^  adverted  to  the  ciicaoutaoce^  declared  tbat  ibas 
hed  teemed  to  have  beeo  occupied  by  more  tbao  oat 
person.    The  next  question  was — 

/<  How  was  that  bed  on  the  subsequent  nights  i  had  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  one  person  having  slept  in  it,  or  more  than  one  person? — I 
hare  always  seen  the  same  thing.'* 

A^tn,  in  a  subsequent  stajpe  of  the  proceedings,  when 
a  nooie  lord,  in  the  bourse  of  his  examination,  page  S62 
(Ck,  f>.  415),  asked  more  particniarly  about  the  bed,  a 
Dew  hict  was  elicited. 

'•  Stale  (said  his  lordshfp)  dtsttnctly  what  was  the  state  of  that  bed  f— 
XlK.bcd-cQvcr'Was  extremely  pressed  down  in  the  middle,  aod  tbtoe 
Wffe  things  on  the  bed  I  had  never  seen  before." 

''  What  were  those  things  ? — Large  stains." 

So  that  tbe  third  edition  came  oiit  with  large  additions. 
Each  time  there  was  an  improvement  in  her  evidence;  it 
was  strengthened  and  enlarged  ;  but  it  was  not  until  tb^ 
third  edition  came  out  that  the  case  was  complete  and 
perfect...  When  they  were  on  the  subject  of  a  witness 
meqdiog  and  strengthening  the  evidence,  he  did  Hot 
tbjnk  a  much  more  conclusive  instance  could  be  givea 
than  that  which  he  bad  quoted.  In  the  first  instance^ 
Demont  proved  nothing  :  she  tried  again,  and  came 
nearer  to  the  wished-for  point;  but  at  last,  after  a  little, 
consideration,  she  made  her  evidence  quite  perfect.  It 
was  extraordinary,  when  her  attention  was  immediately. 
and  directly  called  to  the  state  of  the  bed,,  when  she  was 
first  examined,  that  she  recollected  nothing  whatsoever 
about  stains.  There  was  another  instance  of  the  same 
I^md  in  the  evidence  of  Demont.  On  the  first  occasion, 
when  she  spoke  of  Bergami  being  in  the  passage  leading 
to  the  Queen's  bed- room,  she  said  nothing  whatsoever  of 
bearing  any  door  being  locked  ;  but  when  she  was  exa- 
mined afterwards  on  the  same  subject,  then,  and  not  be* 
fore,  she  slated  the  important  fact,  that  the  door  of  the 
bed-room  was  locked  the  moment  Bergami  got  in.  He 
mentjoned  the^e  incidental^  poipts  as  a  con[tirmation  of 
the  arguments'' that  had  been  aa(Ires^ed  to  their  lordships,, 
oil  the  preceding  day,  by  hj's  learned  friend  and  himself. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  c^l  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
a^fpa  to  the  direct  facts,  or  rather  acts,  oci  which  the  ad- 
verse case  depended,'  and  state  in  what  nianoer  they  pro- 
Eosed,  an^  hoped ^to  meet,  those  facts.  Sui-eiy  the  pre- 
miii^ry'  matters  which  he  haci  stated  to  their  lordship^r 
woutd  art  once  account  for  i'ts  beipg  e^itrefnely^ probably. 
t)v^t h^r  >li4<jsty!^  counsel  would, npt  b^ve  eij'tnat  pwpf,, 
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in  ftvoiir  of  the  Qaeen,  trbieh  they  befieTeid,  and  lOd^ed 
knew,  to  exist.  If  power  wa8  exercised  to  procure  evi- 
dence Hgaio^t  her,  and  if  the  same  power  was  exerted  to 
keep  witnesses  from  hastening  to  her  assistance 4. hard^ 
indeed,  was  her  sitpationy  and  uianitbld  were  ibq  difficul- 
ties with  which  she  had  to  contend.  In  addivion  10  diis, 
be  was  certainly  in  no  condkioo  to  slaie  tbe  evidence^oQ 
belialf  of  her  Majesty  with  all  thai  ^eciaioa  apd,  d<Hail 
wfai^*b  might  be  expected  from  the  amply-suupedi  and  w«U 
prepared,  well-concocted  brief^  of  bis  learned  fjieod,  tbe 
Attorney<<jencral.  Surely,  from  the  saodrr  examina- 
tions abroad  and  at  home  (and  not  only  had  tne  witnesses 
been  examined  before,  but  two  of  them,  contrary  to  all 
precedent)  bad  been  sworn) ;  but  sorely,  from  all  tbepr^ 
ceding  examinations^  his  learned  friends  on  the  other 
,side  had  every  means  of  Icnowing  clearly  what  case  they 
could  state,  and  what  witnesses  they  could  bring  to  prove 
it.  On  the  part  of  the  Queen  there  were,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, no  time  or  means  for  having  the  evidence  culled 
and  arranged ;  it  must  be  brought  forward  necessarily 
without  that  full  preparation  and  arrangement  which  tfaie 
other  side  ought  to  have  made.  It  was  true  that  if  ibe 
Queen  bad  pleased  to  ask  longer  time,  undoubtedly 
longer  time  would  have  been  allowed.  But  he  coald 
state  why  her  Majesty  could  not  have  asked  longer  time. 
Her  Majesty  bad  patience-«»her  patience  had  been  tried. 
Abundant  opportunities  bad  been  ffiven  to  exercise  ber 
patience.  Her  Majesty  had  fortitude.  In  the  course  of 
ner  life  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  exercisie  her  forti- 
tude ;  but  the  Queen  had  not  patience^  she  hpd  not 
fortitude,  to  let  the  case  slumbelr  in  an  unjudicial  unphi- 
losophical  balance,  with  all  on  one  side,  and  not 'a  single 
comment,  not  a  single  reply,  not  a  single  remark,  oa  th« 
other.  Therefore  the  Queen  could  not  allow  the  case  to 
stay  so.  Therefore  tbe  Queen's  patience  and  fortitude, 
great  as  they  were,  could,  not  allow  all  the  charges,  evi- 
dences, and  insinuations  to  go  forth  on  one  side,  and  no 
antidote  with  it ;  and  be  knew  not  that  there  was  (any  o>ae 
wlio  had  fortitude  enough  to  blame  the  Queen  for  ibis. 
But  these  observations  he  made  only  to  show,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  give  the  same  refinlar 
systematio  detail  on  ber  Majesty's  part  which  oUAht  to 
have  been  given'  on  the  other  side  after  a  preparation  of 
tfcree  years.  On  the  other  side  thev  had  bad  the  power 
of  choosing  their  time ;  they  had  had  tbe  ifueatis  of  sel^t- 
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Wg  their  opportumty.  Time^  opportooity,  and  ioBaence, 
ifa'ey  had  been  able  to  command,  adequate  to  tbeir  siiua* 
tioa.     Bat,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  he  would 

tow  proceed,  by  allusion  to  paiticnlar  branches,  whidi 
le  froiiM  mention  shortly  :  be  would  show  the  case  which 
they  were  prepared  to  make  out  on  the  part  of  her  M^ 
jeacy.  In  going  along  he  would  first  remark  what  the 
adverse  case  was,  and  what  they  were  ready  to  prove  in 
order  to  meet  that  case.  First,  his  learned  friend  <>! r« 
Brougham)  informed  him  that  he  had  oot  discusHed 
krgeiy  the  e^dence  connected  with  the  polacea,  but  had 

Easaed  it  over  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  tfa«| 
ad  been  made — that  he  should  only  state  the  general 
ea:«e,    and  animadvert  on  the  evidence  which  had  been 
addoced.     But,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  adverse  ease,  tbta 
was  the  very  fittest,  the  very  best,  the  very  pleasantest 
for  commetitary.     His  learned  friend,  too,  renmded  him, 
that   on  a  former  day  be  had  touched  this  part  of  tife 
case  by  his  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  matter  and 
mate*    There  was  no  part  of  the  case  on  which  he  was 
more  willing  to  enter;  none  that  he  was  more  happy  to 
grapple  with,  and  to  meet.     If  any  supposed  that  this 
part  had  been  industriously  omitted,  the  contrary  wooid 
presently  appear.    No  part  had  been  more  pressed  and 
observed  on  than   the  bnth.    According   to   Majochi'a 
evidence,  that  barh  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Queen, 
tvhere  the  Queen  and  Bergami  were  while  Majochi  stood 
at  the  door  without.     Demoqt  had  not  confirmed  Ma* 
Jochi  ra  this  statement:  she  said  the  bath  had  at  one 
time  been  used  in  the  dining-room,  and  of  other  times 
she  said  nothing*    Not  only,  therefore,  was  her  evidence 
'  not  confirmatory,  hut  it  was  virtually,  as  the  case  was 
Considered  so  Important  on  the  other  side,  a  coDtradic« 
tioo  of  Majochi^s  evidence.    But  the  bath,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  a  tob,  being  the  only  kind  of  bach  that  could 
Ife  had  «n  board  a  ship.    The  cabinet,  was  small    so 
-that,  so  far  frois  taking  the  bi^th  into  it,  what  with\h6 
bed  and  the  furniture,  it  was  impossible  fut  the  tub  tq 
be  placed  there  at  all.     If,  then,  it  was  a  physical  im« 
JKMsibility,  that  must  amount  to  a  contrHdiction.     He 
thOHght  ne  better  contradiction  than  the  iaw9  of  nature 
coold  be  given,  and  such   a  contradiction   might   do 
pretty  well  against  such  a  witness  as  Majochi,     The 
whole  of  this,  then^   so  industriously   misrepresented 
t^eir  lordships  would  throw  to  oqe  side,  a$  ^  iofa! 
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monSy  false^  maligoant  traduction  of  the  Queen,  if  they 

f  thould  find  it  proved  thai  the  tub  coald  not  beintrodaced 

'into  the  cabinet.  Inpage95  ('CA.  ;^.  98^  the  witness,  l^  be* 

lieved  Paturzo,  swore  tbat^  when  Bergami  had  changed 

hi«  sleeping-chamber,  it  was  quite  possible  to  see  the 

QaeeAfrom  one  bed  to  the  other,  and  lying  iq  bed.    To 

that  a  peremptory  contradiction  would  be  given  ;  and  it 

wouM  be  dhown  that  the  situation  of  the  rooms  and  beds 

^imh  such  as  rendered  such  a  view   from  one  bed  to  the 

'  Other  impossible.     There  again,  then,  was  a  cootradic- 

tfon.    Again  it  had  been  sworn  that  Bergami  had  changed 

'  bis  bed,  and  an  inference  was  made  from  thai  circum- 

•  •nance  against  the  Queen.     Let  their  lordships  mark  hour 

'plain  a  met  put  down  this  Inference.    At  Tunis  a  sargeon 

-had  been  taken  on  board.    No  room  could  be  given  io 

-him  according  to  the  arrangement  which  had  previously 

'e^risted.    Therefore,   wiihout  communication    with  the 

Queen,  without'  her  knowledge,  without  any  arrang<#neo€ 

with-heV,  that  change  was  made  of  Bergami's  bed-room: 

'vothat  this  circumstance,  malignantly  as  it  bad  been  di- 

.rected  against  her  Majesty,  fell  down  before  the  fact. 

^kiother  circumstance   strongly   urged,  and   apparent^ 

Hiaeh  rehed  on,  was  the  sleeping  io  the  tent,     liiis  tept 

had  been  within  half  a  yard  of  the  sieersmani  who  wa^ 

always  on  the  spot.     Why  had  not  the  steersman  beea 

called?     Why,  if  Majochi   told    the   truth,  and   heard, 

white  he  lay  below,  the  nuise  to  which  he  needed  not  re*- 

fet  in  ftiller  terms — and  which  noise,  by  the  way,  never 

eonld  have  been  heard  in  the  agitation  and  motioo  of  a 

vessel  at  sea  ; — but  if  Majochi  told  truth,  and  heard  ibis 

noise  while  he  lay  below— ^npt  asleep,  for   M^bchi  ^af 

not  stupid  enough  to  say  so — but,  if  he  heard  it  awakei 

surely  the  steersman  must  have  heard  it.     Tb^y  ^irouM 

prove  that  the  crew  were  at  that  part  of  the  vessel  ai  alt 

bmirs.    They  would  produce  an  officer  who  had  chacg'^i 

of  the  vessel,  and  who  would  state  to  their  lordahip«t| 

that  the  Queen  used  lo  put  questions  to  him,  atallboQ^a. 

of  the  night,  respecting  the  progress   of  the  ship,,  ti^ 

leather,  and  similar  subjects;  and  that  he,  without  fea#^ 

apprehension,  or  warning,  used  to  take  up  pan  of  thecur^- 

tain  ahd  to  give  answers  to  the   questions  asked*  .  The* 

Qoeen  did  not  sleep  there  undressed,  as  is  usual  iobed^.' 

Jt;was  an  awning,  and  she  slept  with  her  clothes  on.    Hot 

b«:lieved — when  Tie  made  use  of  that  expression  (le  begg^ » 

ndt  be  understood  to  feel  an^  doubt  or  besitatioa-r-i|;^t  i|[  * 
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Was  not  possible  for  hitn  to  be  so  well  trained  and  tutored 
119  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ought  to  bate 
heeti,  and  therefore  he  could  not  know  so  tbonoughly 
what  the  evidence  really  was; — but  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  proved  to  their  lordships  that  the  coiaiiiunicB* 
tion   between  the  tent  and  below  was  constantly  open. 
On  several  nights  during  the  vovage  it  would  be  proved 
that  Bergami  bad  not  reposed  there  at  all;  bptthatibe 
Queen   herself,  after  some  untoward  accidents  that  had 
happened,  and  some  attempts  at  surprise  in   Italy,  re- 
posed no  where  without  some  person  to  protect  her.    He 
fancied  that  the  evidence,  in  this  respect,  would   sbow» 
that  vrhen  she  slept,  undressed   and  m  bed,  the  person 
gnerding  her  Majesty  was  at  the  door,  or  in  the  adjoin* 
ifig  room  ;  but  that  in  other  cases,  .when  her  Majesty  re- 
posed rn  a  tent,  and  with  her  clothes  on,  that  person  was 
itl  the  tent:    Suppose  any  part  of  this  true — suppose  any 
^fhigment  or  fraction  of  It  were  proved — what  then  became 
of  the  evidence  6f  Demoat  and  Majochi,  respecting  the 
bath  and  the  tent  f    Why,  of  twenty-two  men  on  boards 
had  none  been  called  ?    Above  all  why  had  not  thesCe^rs- 
tiian  been  called  to  state  what  had  actually   taken  place, 
fn  confiirmation  of  Majochi,  a  discarded  servant,  and  of 
Detnont,  a  discarded,  ungrateful,  malignant,  female  ser- 
vant ?     He  begged  now  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  thef  evidence  of  transactions  at  Naples:  first,  respect- 
ing the  night,  the  very  night,  when,  from  her  Majesty^a 
agitation  and  alarm,  it  was  supposed  the  commencement 
6f  achrherons  intercourse  was   made.     Respecting  the 
0|>era<^nig;ht — that  night  so   fatal  in  the  transaction — De* 
tttdnt  swore  that  the  Queen  retired^  agitated  of  course. 
De'rtnbnc  was   there  quite  safe;  she   swore  to   agitation, 
vi^hich  no  other  person  saw^  and  to  which  the  person  al« 
leged  to  have  been  agitated  could  not  bear  tesiimonyi 
Thete  ll^  Queen  was  agitated— there  the  adultery  com- 
meticed.     So  it  had  been  opened  by  the  Attorney-Gene^ 
ral'^iO'  it  had  been  described  by  ihe  witnes9-*-and  io  k 
bod  be^n  summed  up  by  the  Solicitor-General :  but  that 
night,  fortunately,  had  been  a  remarkable  night     That 
was  the*  night  when  the  King  of  Naples  and  bis  Court 
wlfi^e  witnessing  the  opera.     For  the  Queen  a  state-box 
hA&  been  prepared.    There  she  was  regularly  attended  by  < 
appropriate  attend<ints,  who  remembered  well  ihe  night, 
aM  iMr  att^dance  there.     Prom  the  length  of  time 
t^y-werebbliged  to  stand,  the  amusement  ot  the  opera 


kad  not  compeniatftd  for  the  faligne  of  attendiag^.  and 
they  well  reoaeoibered  that  they  attended  tjll  the  opei^a 
^ndedy  and  that  that  did  not  happen  till  om  o'clock  iii. 
the  morning  of  the  night  known  in  the  evidence  as  thfi 
opera-night.  So  much  for  the  earliness  of  her  Majesty's 
xeturn.  According  to  Demont,  the  Queen  had  not  a 
jbed  thai  night,  or,  in  fact^  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at  Naples.  Where 
^er  Majesty  slept  Demont  must  be  called  back  to  teU 
.them.  But  he  would  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  evU 
dence  as  to  where  her  Majesty  slept  that  night.  Th^ 
^ight  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  ICing  and  his 
Court  attending  the  Opera,  but  for  a  storm  which  threW 
ppen  the  casement  of  the  Queen's  room ;  and  he  would 
pall  a  witness  who  had  been  called  by  the  Queen  to 
^hul  it,  and  who  would  prove  that  the  Queen  was  then 
in  bed.  What,  then,  became  of  this  notable  adtiUery 
on  that  fatal  night,  when  he  knew  not  what  conscious 
stars  witnessed  the  deed — and  of  the  agitation,  and  he 
knew  not  what  other  indications  of  approaching  ruin  i 
tie  would  not  waste  time  by  commentary  on  this  pari 
of  her  Majesty's  case ;  it  was  a  peremptory  contradic* 
fiou.  His  learned  friend  had  opened  that  Williaca 
Austio,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  was,  just  to  meet  the 
occasion,,  on  that  very  night,  withdrawn  from  her  Ma^ 
jesty's  room,  and  for  that  very  purpose.  What  would 
their  lordships  say  of  this  charitable  and  honest  coti*^ 
struction  when  they  found  that  a  boy  of  13,  and  in  th£ 
climate  of  Italy,  had  been  some  time  before  represents 
to  the  Queen  to  be  of  an  age  that  rendered  it  propet 
that  he  should  be  separated  ;  and  that  he  had  been  stpky 
rated  before  that  night,  when  necessity  did  not  maketnal 
impracticable?  So  much  for  the  removal  of  a  boy  toi 
six  years  of  age — and  on  the  adultery  night,  and  of  tbng 
ii\)urious  interpretation  on  the  conduct  of  the  Qneielft 
on  that  occasion.  Another  part  of  the  evidence  hard)y 
d/eserved  any  reply,  but  they  would  not  leave  the  c^ 
short  in  any  one  part,  till  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
f^ere  totally  contradicted.  The  part  he  now  allude<ji\tn 
was  the  alleged  indecency  of  her  Majesty's  dresa  wbi^ 
she  represented  the  Genius  of  History.  The  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  Murat's  victories.  A  Dnche^jidjr 
Murat's  Cpurt,  ai^d  another  lady  ^f  high  rank  and,'  of 
Murat's  Court,  performed  paru  in  this  repre9eiitfitt<)A, 
So  far  from  her  Majeaty'ft  dress  being  radecwlj  as  jCte« 
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9iont  bad  ftrorn,  according  to  the  opcbingi  it  was  par« 
ticotariy  grave  and  decent,  covering  her  perton  op  to 
Iyer  chin,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  arm.  The 
character  which  the  Queen  sDstainedwas  of  a  modeat, 
severe,  and  simple  kind.    The  Genias  of  History  was 

«'  Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure,** 

and  natorally  such  in  other  attribntes,  as  Milton  de- 
scribed another  imaginary  personage.  It  was  not  a  fan- 
ciful, wild^  and  fantastical  person  that  was  to  be  repre** 
sented  ;  it  was  not  the  laughter-loving  goddess,  who  was 
geaerally  represented  open  and  exposed  in  a  consider* 
able  part  of  tier  dress.  From  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
ter«  Uierefore,  and  from  memory,  a  positive  contradic- 
tioD  would  be  given  to  this  part.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  another  instance.  Their  lordships  would 
now  call  to  their  recollection  the  circumstances  given  in 
evidence  as.  having  occurred  at  Carlsruhe.  Even  as 
that  stood  at  present,  it  was  rendered  impotent,  when 
they  considered  the  inteffereoce  that  had  taken  platre 
/or  the  prosecution  and  agaiust  the  Queen.  He  alluded 
to  the  subtraction  of  a  witness,  whom  the  Queen  desiredf 
to  attend^  and  who  was  compelled  not  to  come  at  the' 
Queen's  desire.  Yet,  although  this  interfefence  was 
used  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  evidence,  truth  was  not 
here  without  a  witness.  In  page  188  (Ch.p.  \6(i),  their 
lordships  would  find  the  evidence  of  Kress,  who  fixed 
ihe  time  between  seven  and  eight.  In  contradiction, 
they  were  able  to  prove  the  dining  of  lh<^  Princess  and 
Bergami  abroad  every  day  they  were  at  Carlsruhe.  On 
one  day  only,  when  oergami  was  dining,  he  believed, 
witt  the  Grand  Duke— but  th^t  was  not  material — but 
he  retired,  from  where  he  dined  with  the  Queen  Unwell. 
Some,  music  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Grand  Duchess, 
ana  the  witness  who  would  be  called  remembered  it 
wellj  from  having  taken  part  in  the  musical  performance. 
The  Queen  was  there,  And  remained  there  two  hours^kfter 
&e  departure  of  Bergami.  It  would  also  be  proved'that, 
when  s^e  returned,  Bergami  was  up  and  well,  having  had 
tut  a  slight  indisposition— a  head-ache  he  believed, 
y^is* completely  covered  the  time  Kress  spoke  to;  and 
tne  dress  and  appearance  of  Bergami  which  would  be 
proved  by  the  witness  who  accompanied  hini  home — and 
his  dress  on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  the  proof  of  which 
did^ot  rest  on  one  witness  only,  for  two  witnessesfVould 
speajk  to  that  fact— these  circumstances  Completely  met' 
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xbg^y  wdrc  abk'to<|mwbce«vUeiMe:fe$peofen3i9Jfli»t*tgl 
wbiQh.\yo«id  feoder  ber  jiot  Bt  to  be  W«ev»ii^«i  bei^'t 
o%ih.  In  ibe»e  circiMtfstaDcet,  ti»e  iiritpe««t04be9!^wMrfclo 
caii  ^w«^uld  satiety  tb^irJor^hips  ibut  ihie^^Mideiio^cifvr 
Kft$%  V9»  Dot  poJj  Boi  suffioieot  10  depr^tevih^QvelKD^fiti 
h%r  digoity»but4itterly  iafiiiA^eietrt  to  (lepr%Te^  i«;|)anNN«^>^ 
o£a  fenlber  of  bis  wing.  Butjbhuift  ivould  theiijtl^vdr.b 
ships  fiod  every  p^rt  of  ibe  evideoiM.^uber.iimtvi^beUifw 
orinc&redibUiPix.lhe  t«:stifiionjwbbcb.;i9p)ptf}ted  iv^'Hetj 
hqw  wiri^ed  ip  direct  their  aueotioh  to  j^^ges.^Ol  Md-^Odrl 
{Qh.p^3^^)f  for  ihe  evidence  of  Bergwi^SinE^Mro  uxOHif^a 
niij^  .from  j.nsprtick«  There  .agHiii  wm  pre^nt)^  »pn9o(i« 
of,.fidi^teroMs  iotexcoiirse,  acQiirdiog:iP;lbttppemng  o£'^ 
tti9^  A^iorney-Geo«ral»  tb^^.MinitoiRg  up  ofnib««89liQli9irnb 
Gfneri^J^  asd -the  exaini««4ro0-in^^ief.;of..I]|eqio9i|3(fiUd 
th^«l^i,9he,fen  off  somewbstio  Cb^  €Mii9re;i4K]MAA^'i9lH)'j 
at^g^  d6d  (CA.  ;?*  4.k4)*  Proof  p(^  adultrtuuik  ftate/<Q*f M w 
ys3itq.b«^v.e  bQej9..<rst4b)isii£d  ffo'm.Lbe^fm^a^^m^^^^^ttuWb 
occasjoB.ia.mspeqt.joi'Mie  bed'^rooiab  andiQi^cv  Joeffmia^d 

a^tm^tiQB  (o  ptQiie  i^  liinf  9io^i  fi^tgiM^'i^  Tjsmrto^vimkvr 

]qg;Oi^;'«fid  .ibeife<^.ii^  ^oodc-iv/is^vr-iim.rf  nHHiSirWtfteD 
fr^if  9o4  i^ewreiehfd  inn.jvftfi  >^:ppLwiibf^iKiV'ja£AiI 

frM9  l««piyicfcv.aoa..eofijt>piiQd.wHb  .Bof|^nviffftrfj  MMh 
h«im*.4^ftifrwaiH4i>  pri;p»rin^.  f(;»rr)  f^i^^^epifi|iieb.i:rf;tAi^l 
Qy/(anumd  her  ^(iite»  Thu  wiin^sft  ib^  j^f^a  tditi^ia^pr 
ttlfti  itiA»QA.mftr^{  tb«4»  oace  in.tbfii  :»4^^r^iM^^^!P&UMrw 
QdiQ^  ji«j^tn«ipicAtiDg  bow  tbey  werf»^{M^oi}iee^ngv«i|ilbw 
x\^  pneKAti^tioq  ^  .£U)d  by-  tbje^  appoi^liMi^ A(j%^jf||MMM 
Biioi  ^Mi^QgogeJEl  m  >raak jngr  the  oeceitaf y>|M^iirjdtiotlsio 
TibAl  ii^ttJ-ians;  Alat^me^t  whi^h  w.«s,foiHifM  qi^thf^^Dfis^ 
ciwtftW^'fcere^tbj&  inaputi^ino  atte9mpi«di*^(.l:;6^it0Ml 
i]]0}n  tbe»Ql}fiep— fIJM  iQti«oai¥>.n.Qf  ihi^  ^mton^  '<3^Jt9 
f^t^^sAd^nW  full;  \»(m4  ihf  faojis  ^and  .etrid^A^^l^iiQbtf 

bMreRiJ|rdbdi«h«d  iht^y  irodtd  be  able  jt« /htm 9b!ioif(b«0w 

]<lf^#ftfO#  ^he.piertonAO  jvhqtB.he  bad  aliu^H  HAfii^i 
b£iijii9tttibiMl  ti^-Mfi  tri^faictkm^  from.  \kt  ^iionnif QNP«Mg 
ci£tAitHiii9|iJbtw J fiPgfl^t d:  1 0  ;4ibe  ^p; efMirmiobh  t  JKm  t^' 

•n«iqa  idiinxiA  au'v^iq  c ;  ;  >  ^^  y:'ii  9^19  :i  in;;(>  jUi  ikdt  M 
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facts,  «iii'  vMitacitm  of  the  adfci^e  hnputatiott.     H«' 
#oQl(l^iiMir  &M  Mttnth9i&t^  moCb«r  f»et -nespectmg  d««^' 
UiH^  e^hiietice}  which  it!  way  )mmmiM«  to  §^^doe 
f(brtht9the'p«D^of'tbi8  oonoitjr.    It  imt  id' pAge  438 ' 
of  fbe  ovid^fi^r.  (C^.  p.  456.)    Sacchh  Smcehiui^  or^ 
w%aiiar^i  hMr  bt  cbdie  to*  be  cirtled  by,  was  tht  aa-^ 
tfiorof  tbii  i^Mhitice.    He  allodetf  to  the  na^mmtMt* 
jMtftey  io  StuegtgViM,  when  tbit  witness  described  M#' 
di4#i£j^  df  the  eiinaiit»  »Ad  seeing  tlie  tnfdeceiicie^* 
iMrtehr<he'<Mr.  ftTHifanM)  wdaM  not  mention  fndre  piH^' 
UMfarfyj    Vh^oe  Cimes^  «vet  had  Sacchi,  accbrdlTig*  t& 
bih^tf^tnion^/s<«tf  rhose  inde<^iide8.    h  was"  iboogbt' 
Bteeeistfrjr  thuvvotftivke  asilufraore  doubly  sore.    NoWt  ttt^ 
the  Av^t 'place;  it  wooM  be  |:nH>ted  that  the  Qneentiii'^ 
YoUed  iba  iaifdau^and  thattbere  was  no  curt«m9'  to  be 
drarwti  befon^ing  totbat  carriage.    In  addftion, h  i^obM' 
be  proved'  ikat  lA  thit  J<i«niey  Sacehi  was  not  tb^ 
coQiier/or'tbe^f^fson  wfiose  ofice  K  was  to  do  the<d#ty' 
whtdh  he*  had  «or  mioiitefy  represented.    There  WMt^ 
dtod'a  sp^rtng  bittid>  but  not  a  cnrtdin^  and  it  could  not' 
be mXfvteri'Vy  aperson  on  the  oatsMe.    Anofhef  per^'' 
iOD^  wb<a  #eH  renettibered  that  joomey/ had 'been  thei' 
tMUtrier  oto  the  Measton^  Md  the  iritoesa  would  stiit^  to= 
tbeit  tafdrittpi  h'ti'  i^eaaoilt  for  f^Mi^fflberiDg  it.    Many* 
whtieMci  wotild  vpeidi  ti  tWapiart  of  the  ease;  card  pfoyef 
tbak'tAe  petwtt  to  whom  be  nitadM  was  the  courier.  Ho' 
did  myr#Me  time  iff  comoebnng  onthiscoritradictlod* 
If  Soicebi  wiis  ttoctb^rt^  he  aaw  Yiot  wbar  he  strore  h^ 
half  aceW;    If  th^r^  were*  no  coruhis,  SacchI  did  not 
drafw  tbeto.'    Hie  #atAd  further  be  enabM  to  omv^i  flM' 
fidsWhlM>d  of  this  tettiibofrf  by  the  fttntic€  or  «  peirtott 
who^hild  bee^  9o^e  carttege  on  the  joorney,  Md  whc<- 
wnuld'  n^T^v^  the  sudement  of  Sacchi,  so  far  As  tbirr 
WM  pbMbie  in  tuidb  a  ta*e.  Theirlordihips  might  agahif 
tittiemltt^  that  i>emoiit,  in  pa^tds,  (C&*  /».  SSft)  spbke 
of  tb^^bed^lrdoid  of  the  Queeo  behtg  changed  in  the  VHlit 
d'Blt^.    Of  bourse*  all  was  for  the  same  purpose-^!  wms 
t^  the  |iorpotte  tf(  tdulteroos  intertOurrse-^Hetlf ry  act  Md 
etery  change  wan  marked  wirit    that  tendet|cy«     H 
hdt  M i^esty  'hird  a  smoky  bed-room,  to  chtog<!  it 
WM  df  the  a4me  leu dency;  N<>tbing  wt^  do«6  bat  soiM 
hijwifioiit  ifidputatfetf  was  miied  frottr  it.    H  woutd  hi 
pros«d<tbat  the  hed<i»ro<ym  nsed  by  the  Queen  |^d  tstfM^ 
siytdy  tanoyed  her  irfth^moke In  the  winter i^<(>irf  thai 
#6  that  aocoont  iti  wtt  nt^Mary  to  proTida  another  *p«rt«» 
Defnw*}  r 


me&t/0r  tin  QueeBi  on  rlibe  ^Ngattim  ;ajl#deda0i'4«4r 
xkMt  tbaf  was  daue.  aooofdiogly<  Xbi»^  komfivpi^  ph^. 
c(uipged>to  AKcHd  tbe  iiic<Miyf9ienc€of  bavi^pg  .to  fp^, 
to  4he  verj*  exueoikj  of.  the  b^^of^ir  fco^.i^^  ^^Viffft, 
a(iaitiiiems  nsfiaHy  ooeypted  by  ber  Maj^etM.yy,^i»  r^oint- 
selected  being  closer  to  ibMe  siuiii|[  A|?4^||iH{0U.  ,l^ha. 
resah,«ias«  ifaat  ber  Majetiy^  io  goin^  .fr<)|D»4Mf(  ^f»y 
gobaiUutccI  ^partoneot  to.  tbe  •kung-«ro<NU.of  t\^t(, 
d'i^Miei  badaa  qiake  the  tour  of  .the  wbole  boiMe* 
BfitoiA  ihisiaconveaieace,  not  a  oiaw.  door — (for  tiRttjpriffi 
tbe  glois  ^luch  bad  been  -pot  npvP  th^  Q)fl^cl^  ^  rtk 
d^er  tide>*^not  a  new  door  was  mude^  bM  ^a  olddoofi. 
senedredy  io  order  tp  maie  the  access  M>  ibepiher  ag^df^ 
oients  aotne  ten  times  nearer  (aft  .ha  «a#  iiiforiped).;(b^ 
it-woald  h«we  been  by  die  ciccHUotti.^otfte  tp,jV4bich  bf| 
bad  alluded*  ThU  was.tbe  plain  kw^ory  4>f  .iheyhj^jy^ 
of  tbe  apartoients,  upon  which  be,  9bovld,,aQt  ^f 
troubled  their  Jordsbipt,  but. t bait  tbf:evidenfie  yiiui 
had  been  given  on  tbe  point  bad.  be^  stafffd  lo  b«. 
corroborative  ;of  the  chacgei  ftialicd  in  tlie  preambAe 
the  bilL  There  wai&  another  iaa);^  w bich, be;  belies^. J4 
Uraa  necessary  he  should,  advert  to;  aO|d  ()iat.  jtut%..iiMl 
bathing  in  the  Brescia,  detaUed  io^  tbp.ev&den/gie^i^QtfH, 
9ipBiaoqbi.p.598.  (CA*>i»4ai^  Tbelr  .iorfWijPjfiigj^it 
reoiMibesthai  it  wasavery^ooasid^able^ti^^  b^^^^t^RI 
thing  could  be.  made  of  bim.4  be^couldipottiq  pi^  9^ 
awersjl  tnake^  out  whefe  the  bathing  w^a^  ^o  be«.  wbotter 
in  a  pooKor.  a  mill«<laQ^;^ia  watec,4or.of)  iao4.;;  or  1^ 
what. other  situation.  H^  was^  iiMeedy,  in.  op^^xqisfa^ 
aioo  i^ei^^^utt  the  wbql^  of  bis  e;(aipiDatiQji;.f,MJ| 
tikot  vitbptit  (a.  oaufe,*  Now  it.  turned  oat  tba^  Jh 
^nejpf  tli^s  bathing,  was- laid 'in  .the  Brf8f^a^.^^oa,i| 
(Mr^  WiJliaxofi)  understood  it  would  he,  di^UEii;^ly)prQ|r^ 
that  the  Br^scia^  was  altogeitier  a..monptain  fiQ(»Sfg^ 
that  is  .10  say,  that  in  reasonably  dry  i^eatber  i\ifiij^]^^ 
no  watyr  ataU  ;  and  to  the  rainy  s^i^oa  it  wa^.^o^teajf, 
lep  , as  :ioi; render  jLny,)i}athiqg  in  U  j^^ily.  sf^Jii^J^, 
bathing  tinder  Loiodqn-bridg<^  at  )ovK  water.  ^Bafpj 
wofld  be  i)bi>uv«  as  agre,eabte  in>wet  weather  as  it  wyi 
W-  at  low  watec  under.  X/>ndon-bris)g^».  aod^  ,tfi,[  * 
weather  j^bput  as  posaibje  as.  it  ,wf^  to  batb,e  u{)f^n.^^^ 
bridge^,  j  Tjht^^  'M-  was  .sepsible,  .was  .really,  not  ^jPfiJt 
o4  tl)^o^vlfl|euce  upoa  wbii^  he.ougbi,  to  tronjbie^/^ejQ: 
Ipydsliips^.  thi0fci>g,.  ii)4wJf  .thiitthLf  f«qj#,i/  VHf,.  ^M 


«mK]%ft!cmiqfi  to  tttdgeaferming  Bnrd.sigtiiGeiim  iri»rdb 
jti  frbkh  -it' was  coucbed^  be^liad  eboten  to.  open  t^ib 
part  of  Ike  eTideiice.  Ther«  was  one  ihiag  ingre  to  be 
itotk*ed ;  «Dd^  alter  th*t»  be  did  ooi  know  that  lie  sboo  Id 
hffv^  tO'Croubie  tbeip  lordibtpt-'wiib  any  other  pemu 
Their  ford^bipeouitt tee  ibat  be  (Mr.  Wiliiaim)bad  aU 
aloffg*  talpei^faistk^  not  oDottruielioiis ;  that  he  looked  at 
,Ae  Acts  charged,  not  at  detailed  parts  of  theiftribai.he 
kifd  iu)t<  telected  niifMite  portionsi  not  partioBlar  bcan% 
htgt;  but  liuEt  beere«ied  she  Aicta  and  ciaouomiHicea 
«iiiurged  aieeordiiig.  «a  tbef  were  made  oat  by  the  evi* 
dviu^'^of  Ihift  p«raoa'  or  ibe  oiher.  This  was  u.mBitm- 
WtiMi  be  was  iadaoed  tihe  iiior«  f^asticaiariy  to  mei>tioii,i 
Mecmise  tl^lsr  M^as^efot  of-  those  parts  of  the  evidence 
tipoto  which  h)*  ieatned  frieod>-  the  Auorney^GeneraU 
stsaomtng 'it  itof  W  etitirely  troe,  had  veotored,  (ssmI 
widely  ventured,  tn^bat'  belief)  to  threw  out  a  ohaUenge 
to  faitf  (Mr.'Wi)Uam4i'e>leafDedi'rieod ;  tbey  faadaccepiir 
e<(  that'  ehalieiTge,  and^were  ifitent  to  try-ibe  qnestioil 
of  the  veraeity^-ef-a  witness/io  wboot  the  other  side  so 
entirety  ceoBded'/  « lapage.^S  of  the  evidence^  Xi^*  p» 
Ii85-4j'in  the  aiMwert  ^f  the  oiason,  Raggazom,  tbcie 
lordships  Woiftd  find  ilmt  aatedijuviaik  scene  .of  .Adaai 
and  Ev«j  wbi<^h  tbey  would -remeuiberf  nci  doiibc..  He 
need  dnlyaliade  to  it,  at^anyirafee,  in  order  to.ceeai  it 
to'their  kvdiships*  recollection*  They  woald  &od>  at  page 
t^yiiik.piW5*:)  that'^tbia  hooeBt-persoDidescribed  ti  me 
self  to  have  b^nworbfD^iisa^grotiO;,  and. upon  acoroiee 
in  a  raati4  rc«»ai;'  and  ^ftefy  lucky  it  was  that  be.  bad 
happened  to  eondeseetid-Ao  give< their  lordships  bu  par- 
ticulars; 'for  the  plaee  4if  these  staiues  of  oiie  &rsi 
j[»aiiebts -had  certainly  4wo  positions,  ikt  one  tioie^  tbey 
were  to  the  boose;  bat  ^at  appliedi  j>f  ooorse,  to  the 
{penrdeO)  If  he  bad  bet«i  speaking  of  the  bouse,  and 
tn^ntitbat  he  sras  working  at  the  cornice,  in. the  round 
room,  this  honest  tnan  bad  represeiued  himself  to  he  itn 
a  place  aboot  asconveniont  for  seeing  what  paased.  with 
teg^rd  to  the  statoes  as  if  be  (Mr.  Williams)  should 
take  his  i;tatton  ki  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  foe.  the  purpose 
Xit  seeing  what  passed  in  ttieir  lordships?  house.  One 
wsj^  itof  morecontenieot  than  the  other.  While  Bev- 
gll1bi^a!Kl  the  Prinoess  «rere>in  the  grot^Oi  (or  rather»  in 
It  portion  of.  what  wasoalled  the  grot  to»);  .this  menisaid 
he  was  at  work  apoo  acorniceJn  a  rooad  r-eomi  .  There 
Was  a  round  room  adjoining  ibis  Uh>;  another  and 
:ttiDtbef.    JSo  that^  if  Uooesty  vo^  at.  work  Jit  aU»  he 


(Ib^ 'lariMB^«<l<m«e  wooM  b«¥  he  ^.  'WliUuii) 

.Mere  iiciifllMl  io'  the  «rmf '  be  b«d  jute  meiitiMieii  ^^4VImi 

iie<obiervfA  ibal  ibit  woiibl  be  ■ho^rn^B-pweeft  vkrtM 

£«aea|  odd  thei  ^hcy:(i;he  Qoeeo't  iKMnitel>Tal|o«Mi{lmw 

JbmBJ&D  *cballeDged'  by  ht«  fewiied^frieMii^evikiiifi^lMke 

.3#sriietl  igeoUeewn  teppotedi  ei  %b^siM|^be'ifcif^y^^ii^ 

ifMii^ fthai tbifl '. nMniKieiitd give  BO'culMoEiinM^evUeaee, 

•^£iihiob  bcr'Mjgeftiy^t^eumel  mif^^fH  tatldy  «Ml  kroil 

•^benvelfee.  ThfechaUepgg,bft0eetr,hdHw»  gwehyMil 

tdtmuacflBpiecl.  Tbey<lbeQoeci^fcoimiel9ihQiMfpiiote 

i  ttiK  tbttf  tloicbhipi  that  JBMBgga«<mt.4XHJd?tioi  wirTwIilfbf 

jhmi  fitjpoaad  to*bav«  aecii  hf  ^  k^wM  dfittca««^4be 

i.lia9M;*r  amiwe,  Taibei#»6iiJ^ecwieeyifen»l^ thadjiiwi  lie^li* 

.laieiiy  bejbed  baroe  aprioit  cbe'<ieeile  t»f  fthiiii  fijlg 

:3ilaa  falie,  foe),  and  e:lali|^Mirt»    WbaJ*tt<jeattiWMliBg 

.«.tbeic  ibrdibipa'  tiflie«*-wa»:if  ooc;  iflmoiT; junn  ebt  uwiiM j 

lObaMnraiioo*^  wbee  betetd  fbet -tf^Mi^  peniviitbifiibis 

'eTideoee    waa   aatiafaeiorily  ^iKipfbfwiv'ituibeingcaDe 

.pf'tlM.Uigfedicact'aoif  ibeir^^bole  vme^k.^mnmUtik 

jAaakeoitfeoalieriy^^ttveuaMlaiiced'  mih  adGnbtibAUbiu 

t-  ooher eooe  aed  infgfitf t^totm  MghMetbobtcM)  iJbto 

yjbe  eii(ife<«Hniure  <4mifi'ioaieii  iin'geBijHi>i)^c  eatiiti  Jbcftr 

naiffeettheTemainderf  v/ifei«  4lriaqaieeib^hefC|2shcflMi» 

.  -^.tieaiea. .  bad  be»o  nulst  ppooUi^y^  «:te  diigbt  segp/s^peit 

'  «Mi$eaUjr4feated^too  vii^^MotaiUOfteMite^ 

-9vkb  |beiir^lK»rdab^;    Theyiiied-  leeii^heimniiewt^^aif  r 

../wiibiHiDAbe  litt^iMe,  the ae^myyjriie^i^i|ppwi KiMiftef 

rdie  Milan  rcofDomsi^tD's  -oone  Md  beeii^  seik^dntb^ 

.liiavragi  the  mwp.ofitbat cotartMniqe ^ :j<H<heihdbmig 

2tbeiaq»ie»a  of  «be«iiat  thefe^^eoditfaeiyiiief  ^Q^iU^ba^ 

rdce^andlieidlDgetbet  id  a  'asauMep^aaGjhwnaaaiianfer 

/>  kaonei  with  •  any 'mbef  wiipfawwa'Qfciwhdflifibe  Jwdi  iftif 

;:  hmaii  rHeyiogibet D  Meet  •ffM*  Antf  >l««ij^  (bofivpe 

if^ea^ed  aid  cooped  iip'aiMetber,1ii'irntoi'anEiQlaal  eray, 

.  I |ea  if;  ttbenr  waa  an  official  impraanoai  <aftit»idt  Itieii^t 

-r.ttpoB  IheirilaodB/ortbcir  bttokay  fonb^dcMai  «»t,edifph« 

TM.iimpedohiDem,'tbereftMre^  of  ff«'fart»<irr«ucli«thitt« 

eM>ny^\waa<oX  nmch  imere  wetghc'ehd^wipariVBoe^dtaQ 

r  »P'  general'  aed.ardiBafy  ^oaiei*    '.B»t«t1nae:iiiftQ^flB0t 

.v.nereiatreggUng^itiBDaBctkidff  ^to'  ^hloh  «ifctaiadbdngn 

-^^alludiatt :  tej,  «vere  notaaere  detaehicdrpaite  ihair^iere 

J  ^^ffwtedi:  bm  the.>bole'  fplind«tio»cbf  ;tke  edie^iqiriihe 

.i^tMiboa  aidew;  Ue  did'  mm .difaLoierety wiA^diailMlMte^ 
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a^Uk  their  ImAM^  iMfniioti  cpt«  off  ,i3i<  ^hmdi^mm 

Of ound  1 » ^irteiblt  in  ^^nd  |Nlit  #f  Jw  4eMimiDir  )^^6% 
mnUif%Q\dmnkf.i«ftMing  .4q  i^'  f^Ue  fuct  ufNin  iij#  i^^, 
liMuH  itaiii4i9Q)d  teU«ye.thgt'iht  vwW  irul;  «lqMii^  .yi 

^.Mibb  ooMro^aaid  he  bud  ieAifiail  ^o  aBdv^M-nomfafr 
himiiMoAtyMii miimImt |ifla<»» fpaAinforinedtif  oih^^^ppy* 
Uticalaifri  (INhI  .a  Ibird  iptfty*  to  a  iWcd  plaoe^  ^mm^iifi^ 
-^Airqddfl  .o£  |4>anrii;  Htm,  .ip  m<|b.  a  xaie^  m^^  ipaft  pf 
•3Mabcae«/p«wmnt$  M4ig;oui  WAJ,  tibe  otMi*  itiigj[kt«  «;^ll 
o#eaMM«^  jMnl  ^h»$m  i^Qhiffm^  .oi  tbe  ^arrauive  natgkii  .^ 
-^iroieaflidu^.  Biir  ibe-'^fpracaity^^  .a  (laaa  »wm  an^iiter 
e^lmrgf  aad  df  Abaa(,«rao»ahMihw  tfi  aoylpart-^vhanefiary 
gocheMfaiioifliiadta)  andjigPi^^iiercLia  tabetvaad/maUg* 
^;mt9V>MluaaajQr'0iiM  pieipiMjr'.iap  oae  .partf'    iW^o^.^ 

s(«A|»  ii/ftot  toobeobc^^ed ;  ibat^  ia  Abe  aiber  pttof-hh 
>ldaMii»ao|r,  abJajiid  4hal/iaod»a)l  htim^k  aoi^*  aiarfi  vi^rU 
£}a«MaJ?  lci4ianiftaafiMaij|lMi  viaa»ciaafI]rii|BfoMiWer:A(o 
(wnM»  CQoMi  cUaar  l[ba*  aH^tiiarj  lipe  (:.ibe4(e«afatj|rio£>  a 
\J|Maioka  JMiDg^  jaw^wwrfii^d  ins^nt  par&of  iikotieiisoH^ur 
•>jBM(a  'kaptadbed^  tbmach  tiM;  iw.bola^  ^  ^ay  ^daaU :  opt 
3^<— puirnn?  iur.  iifliiit,a:wabti^p£lit9  teatioiaii^  fran  fiin 
a;fo^tMUn..AocaadMi9>tftihiaiiaBUi^  iboit  >h§ii.aaideaq6 
it»fWisrto«be^<aii»idtaad f  Abey  IBmt^tfiba  ii  ao^fjood  be^ 
1o4Siau»iaiiimpi^aobfad«voi!  )if|prct  U  .at*  badj»beaaiiib.fiii« 
i0|pdafibedi  i  Tfaeni  aw'iiO;aiedHifD^  aaoipqa  tbiti'Huh^Mf 
gflWnhamaiiafiaifap^aiid-  liMre  vaa  notie  in  ^iid*^iak  fi^ 
naadedtalg^'idiail  rbn^oncptiiallf  TheiriordibifiaviBOfbdl^ 
i^taarimoMiid^;  ihaft )  ia  jafanott  >  utarays .  huplieadd:  tbttf  jak^ 
i»fict6aag  faibiob>!^a$  >mtt^  to  oparaie.  ic» ikb'  h^jmy «f  ,a 
M^mtfi  w^flftotv^naacalf  #  fiatiQa  f -but  aratUhe  ^&jb|g; 
^Xtom  hatoffy^^ioffiarfiidhtoiie  Mia  wiaafitqe^  aMtbe^^er 
!^alaei  that  mali^ttkyy  wbickoaJy  the  .ficrioaPMiiU  tap* 
•;i!iidBi,iaodv.iahiehtit .araa^4bc> ckjmi  of  i foUehood  lOt^Ma- 
»iiUtshw  vTbisi^iiaaf  M  Jaait,  triie.^oeridiy-4«'andilB.a« 
niidbeaer^sny  ijfaaag;  in  )  the  pMientcaaa' boat  wlipiiiqa  it 
jooniglMibeinfcrred  that  there  waaa-arayaf  baitdipg  i^a 
n^arlnrihiliraUitni.  of  fact  aH  that  oHiligfiiiy .or  isamitv  .ooald 
sviik'iiae;  mthaiil  hiactog  naoaane.  tcBetitm^  .TbeW'i^A'd- 
o^iaUpii^^be  fipiedijbera  liafdiy.  rataapk,  i^t>tAd  alL,rl«c4tect 
— ^^ahaaiiAieiftcliefliiBgt  obaaberflMidy  wba  l)aid^4)i«ea>^«M- 
-i^ite4aiibetLbair>  iiepiis  jaiiroai.«FimtflrjFi«fWti'iNHi 


transitctio'ns  occurriog  during  htr  reMCJence  ^tii3^c6'ti^ 
Hexion  with  the  Queen.  Thit  reoordwas  kept  during 
ber  momenU  of  veracity  ;  and  io  it  their  lordships  ha? 
•eeo  how  (and  very  jaslly)  the  had  landed,  extolled^  aatt 
eulogised  that  ^euerous  and  graciobs  mistrets  whoiti  she 
had  since  perfidiously  calumniated  and  betrayed.  Those 
facts  whicn  she  bad  written  down  furnished,  evebtually^ 
a  very  proper  foundation  for  that  superstructure  of  falser- 
bood  upon  which  the  present  charges  had  been  raised. 
There  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney^General,  mlgh^ 
find  all  the  assistance  he  needed  upon  some  points ;  tif^ 
date  of  her  Majesty's  journeys— »the  periods  of  her  ref« 
turns.  IF  this  were  true,  as  it  was— or  if  that  positioo 
for  which  he  had  been  contending  was  nntrue«^ov 
Came  it  that  this  refuge  to  the  Queen,  this  suitor  to  b^ 
bounty,  had  quitted,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself^ 
the  borne  which  had  received,  and  the  Queen  who  b<4 
protected  her ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  another  person^ 
of  equal  character,  but  perhaps  of  less  ingenuity,  had 
proceeded  to  adapt,  to  genuine  and  undoubted  facta;' 
facts  of  foul  falsehood  and  calumny,  and  of  the  iitm6SC 
prejudice  to  the  Queen  ?  Whea  he  heard  the  adverse 
case  torn  to  pieces,  as  it  yesterday  had  been  by.  h1% 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham),  in  sudi 
wise,  chat,  to  bis  mind,  (although  be  (Mr.  VYiltiams)  tii 
an  advocate — and,  thank  God,  a  zealous  one  he  was  for 
her  Majesty — might  not  fee4  impartially  in 'the  cilus^ 
perhaps)  that  case  was  shaken  to  destruction  by  iYii 
powerful  argument  and  language  his  learned  fri^tid 
made  use  of  on  the  occasion;  he  had  been  alfOosi 
tempted  to  cry  out,  in  the  words  of  that  impassionedf 
exclamation  of  Cicero, — "'  O  magna  ris  vetiiaiis^  qnd 
Contra  kominum  ingenia,  calliditatem,  salertiafn,  con» 
traquc  Jktas  omnium  insidias,  facile  per  u  ip$am  dc'^ 
fendat  r  But  when  he  saw,  that  after  the  lapse  of  so 
much  time,  when  the  memory  of  persons  might  blive, 
failed  them,  and  time  itself  have  cast  its  mantle  over 
many  important  occurrences— *when  be  saw  the  expeeta- 
ti6n,  which  was  apparent  of  so  much  being  proved'-r-theft 
did  he  hesitate  to  confide  in  that  declaration,  althoUj^h 
it  proceeded  even  from  Cicero;  and  then  did  he  fedjf 
with,  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's  Atiorney*Generab 
that  the  issue  of  this  great  cause  must  rest  with*  Provi- 
dence,, who  ever  effectually  protected  the  innocent  as  it 
were  with  a  shield,  and  whose  gracious  help  did  m6st 
wonderfully  maintain  and  defend  tEe  desolate  aud  the 


piCifft^.  He  A^uW  DOW  c^me  tp  ^m  ijp  t^<S pri- 
nce, on  bebalfoF  her  Migesty  by  rea^indiDg  theic  lord* 
^fiips  of  two  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side-— two 
ajrjTQWs.  from  .the  quiver  of  his  adversaries.  He  should 
cull  on  I)er  iVIajesty's  behalf,  two  wUne9se3 — Captain 
Fecbell  ana  Captain  Briggs;  the  only  two  men  (h^ 
meant  no  natiobal  ire&ection  in  saving  so)  upon  whose 
toitjniqny  their  Ibrilshipi  could^  with  the  utmost  confi- 
d<pc^^  wiib  the^  oi^^t  implicit  reliance^  beyond  alt 
ih^apw  and^manqei'of  doubt^  place  their  bands  d'poa 
l^r'liearts  and  say^.  ^*  This  is  the  evidence  which  w^ 
Qfix  ^implicitly  l^elieve.^  Captain  Pechell^  with  th^ 
hQhouf^b}e  candour  of  a  man  and  an  o6Scer,  and  al- 
ipoughVnot  wiiho^t^some  slight  grounds  of  offence  exist* 
i^  between  hjpoiself  apd  her  Maje^ty^  spoke  nothing' 
;aibsltixe  C^ueep»  The  other  hon.  and  gallant  oG^cer^' 
^W'^^^.MW^^^  decisively^  for    the/  Queen.^ 

Hp.w,  If  .Ipp  ailegeq.  attachment  of  her  Majesty  was, 
in^fieQ^[thi^^  obstinate,  and  insiirmountab'le  oas^ 

*V^*T'f)  'f  ^.^,  9^^  that  could  not  be  concealed  frodi 
«^witn^8es^'  ^nd  tji^se  by  twenty  at  a  time— if  It  wa^r 
<^i^^  t^at  a\us|  be'i^rattfiej  in  market-place^  or  on  sh)^-* 
b9^rd^hat  was  then  ^n  the  height  of,  its  innammatio'h — '» 
he^^^i^nld  ^ask^  upon  these  suppositions  (that  is^  if  the 


T^f  jjpvejfs^J,^ii|[5pression,,  and   the  s'uppositioti   of  the 

nif')'{^^J'^€.^P^^'^*-^°  under  which  the  adverse  counsel 
2}j\C;p4  ^ne^ueen— aqd  the  absence  of  all  proof  which 
iQcb^af)  occasion  required,  namely^foroofs  strong  as  those 
^jlfbly  Writ-f-such  as  would  satisfy  their  lordships  and  the 
M(^!^e  oF^England^  ,and  such  as  might  have  been  had^* 
• »  •  '      *  •         1  qi|^g  proofs  in  favour 

;uage 
was 
the 

i^W^  of  Iaai|ntatibn  and  complaint,  that  there  existed 
UiLUie'coiintryBt  this  time  a  turbulent  and  insubordinate" 
~aijid,  c.^ery  npw  and  thenj^  "  ever  and  anort,  it  was 
sam-r-a  treasonable  temper,  also,  amongst  a  no  small' 
l^fjf^^Q.q  qf.  the, popple i  Did  they  not  know  rt. to  be^ 
4i|8er^cf,,  was' It  not  perpetually  rung  In' their  ears^ 
^.ui'^itLLthe  laws  were  beheld  with  contempt  in  thfetr' 
inac^)9j9^^  aQd  with  disgust  in  their  execution  T  Did 
tpjjy^jf[j>t^^'B)o'r^oyeri^  heair,  almost  in  the  language  6f 


m 

m  ^Ttii^  M'    nfibtt'  fie  tiaJ  Hksi   OtnJkS  (^ 
ap'ptVecf  tfiat  v^yy  tl^bilj^tMh  ?6  tBK  6»utfti^ilfif ' 

pUints  which  i^^re  ttien  j^Ve^al^ht,  adtf  .D^HidNlFKil 

be  observed,  ^tbat!  the  6buntry  st6bi  jtt  b^l^t'ftt£ , 

ot  i^efbrmatiob  than  SF  Bn6potir  Bid  they  lUit  HifiyW 
deplored  now,  at  ilf  Wks  laAk^Uc'ed' (hMf.  tliiif^lk;  liftP 
office,  and  title,  inS  al)  fhe  ibljtiitf  bMsflKlKitf  of W 
wVrld,  #ere  falling  into' dl^reit^dtr  W'Ai  df  Air  tM^ 
rf^nbl^  If.it  were  ituS,  #fral  iT^iS  tttfcjP'n 
Was  the  prfncipte  ot  ibCapflC^hatidkl  (b  W  i 
t^e  btlier  sek  r  Wha!k!^ant,  he  V^MbtM, 
w^re  now'  abihg  7*  If^  did  ft6t  sii^  ttfat  i\Mt . 
were  caifihg  a  legUtattve  measdr^  6f  a'46dfttfoI 
aroriiial  measure,  wMch  diighVI^  f^iDa^bllr.  6j 
ahdrately,  injorious;  but  which  ihitHtafurb 
i^Vantiigeous.  and  for  ^hich,  ttiSerelbreV  ^otiH 

thould  be  cndored  :  btaf  they  Welr^ cASrtftitf  a  R| . 

burning  ^rebrand,  ot  t!6  bthet  tbati*  ah  ktin'-iiAMailtMldP 
quality;  into  a  d)aga2ih'e  filf^d  #hti  h&t^iflt  rldTV^ 
^inbustion  and  ex^loslotf.  %ich  *6iHA  W  iMttuF 
catastrophe,  it  ihU  d^mordltstihg  AtiS  dethtbtAbg-HMiP 
tfgalion  #ere  pdsb^d  to  its  tftmo^t  ^ik'tetrt,  ahdtha*^  ^""^ 
upon  iuV:h  evid<^nc^^^  fiaA  been  arfdf^^i^d  at  tU^fl 
Alps' \)ar.    h  was  Act!  fer  b^  tb  M'siifet  t)ilkk  '^ 

cfciestions.    He'  would  put  the  iTcrtyeet  l&er  mtStt  ^  . 

lofdslfiTps;  but  tUi  llbeif  Ibrdifalbs  (acddtWIuf  ^;  aff 
comprying  with,  he  Would  n6t  say— bih>-4f<9tAiftUlf^' 
ibg  iTie  precedents  of  th'di^  gr^at  judges  to  wbdtlk  fjtti 
alluded-— who  Ipoked',  by  thefr  tonduct,  to  the  i6|ili 
qf  Dosterify,  and  who,  it  seemed,  wereof'tlie'aattieib 


<;ouDtjrj 
toage 

tare«  tad  by  great  good  fortdne,  eveH  yet  tbiSiltiin  ^' 
peace  and  prosperity  6f  this  great  edibirie-^#ili^  jl^ 
second  wisb  that  animated  his  heart.  Thfe  llirat  #a||^ 
since  hazards  vfere  ibcurred  ahd  consequences  bad  1>Ma 
Hjeglected,  that,  at  whatever  hazard  and  mih  #fa'a(erat 
oom^qi^ences,  the  cause  of  substabtial  Juitibe  H^m 
uiuiT^pb.  ,       .  .    - 

£arl  Grtytheh  rose.— Before  ihe  Hou«i  pfb£4 
fortber  with  the  investigation^  be  wiih^d  to' call' 
Iqfcisbipa*  actenlion  to  two  statements  that  had  ^iroci 
Srpm  tbe  learned  counsel;  and  whicb,  to  bVnij  appei 
Of  so  muc\i  and  §q  deep  importance,  thM  h^  aboutii 

ai 


taftMA.  1^  ffvpi^ety:  of  ctlUng.  i^  cuanyel  to  knayi.  t*liG< 
t^er  ,^e^  jffirt^  r^J  to  proceed  .lo  )Jis.  prpor.of  ,lbei(. 
tifDfitiofa,.^.)ie  «lJiHled.  lo  the  «j)i^(n«f(i« '[^jde.^y  tl^e: 
'"i^jitd  cpu'ptel  of  the' meau*  flfijch  lifd  Wc(i,,u^  fof 
:,  oWtn<^^  of,  fivjdlen«*,  in./fvoni'.of  ,^TlF^Q;*^«e,^^^ 

--  •x.^^g^ilWflttio  of  ine,(J(pn^  J)|if(e  Ojf^ 
^wa=<ixcij8e  i)iiifl   m  bin  ^jBrpeiij^yij 

msm  itf«rtf  <?,''.^•''^-"*^■»''f^^|'*«^^'?ly'^ 

W!lfl*\'iatV'fiV.'*i'f«"-'V  ilffffii:'"  generally 

ra^O  g'^nccti»|;«v((l«'|iee,Ior  tlie  Crown,, 
[i^j!jtVqi^[pi^to^ij«J^;fe<iHir^^  fO/.tfn-'  protimlioii 
j.,mt^^s3osfn(jK5.^ij(!f^^  rfofpDce.  Tfeii  il^-tltiraiiim, 
■tine  LJiDf,  i||fjJ(Bt|i^i![ci(»f^,|Ui>.ever^to<ly  who  hea^d  it; 
«»d^  lo  hw  niui^jj^l  tjiyftt ftp  thftP  *»f»»  coitsitieni,  as  he 
*as^corlvincefl^]j^)it;tb»^  f%rQ,eff  god  love  of  jusiiue  hy 
w^I^lv^dre  jm^l^M^^  •■^aly«ffa,itctu«Ud.  I)i  Hie  iMimt'd 
*v.ileucp,  pajf^|(^,/Cp.J^,aS8.).^|J  /«rd«lji|.-  would 
find  these  qii^^i^^q^ uia  j^B^wers^po  tb4,e|uw-L!i;uu)i.ua-, 

tipn  of  Burb.iff^i^s^^,'," "/  „•  '",',  ;;,    :'.';■,  ', ."    .;  ^ 

.'•  Who  \rii  ij^^t^^^  jwu  xou  ihculd  pf  Mnipenutioo  ^-TOur 

]ow  i.i^U  £io\iif^  kp'^earei,  hy  a  tbtmet  p4rt  of  her 
«-,^3fiWo'/'tx4)*'  Ihe'  nlinister  of  \he  Grand  Duke.V 
TWlftilflfifAim' lias  thus  cofltirtueHi-  '' 

•"^W^HIuifef'Wjfro  spiting  oTf— "H,  deBtVcbtdrrHirf  Bm- 
ttMMnMMi^tW'*'^  *«"'''  i>«l  go  «<i>irit>frty,  f  AoaU  bcrfarced;! 
I4dbl  bMiMl  lie«m«imwip<l  for  itic  hiM  oTuij  iptaMwa ;  wh)  m.w&- 


I  affairt  or  for  thf  Ir 
riiitettf  prodaced  in 


!t*ffljiAtWof  fortipi  al 
"^ert^^fjftnV  *•  w"i»e««,  prodaced  in  supoort  nf  (he* 
jIuQKir/Wia^^ ^^  tfiid  «ome  under  a  cumpuliory  ihreaiF 
Wlaweiuiii'ikter  of  the  power  to  which  silie  WjiKSuWjpcr.' 
ibf  waabersejfth^wi  King  to  give  tier  evidence  at  that  luir.' 
R.TTOS'jfliWferf  affirriied  by  counsel  iliai"tHe"ctii<inber7 
Iw  ul'  tte,  GfHiid  Duke  ot'  Baden  wmi  a  wttn.t'srf ^irt' 
nW3^'hf^fcji''me  <^ueen;  that  he  #a9  appoihti^a'Tfl^l-^ 
ftSlfnSiifi.htrdu'tintt  tlie  liiiic  «he  wai  reiidenttit^iMKb,^ 


end  that  was  a  very  material  witnesSj  in* order  to  contra* 
diet  the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress;  that  repeated  ap* 
plications  (he  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  have 
^aid  no  less  than   three)  had  been  made,  both  to  the 
chamberlain,  and  to  the  Grand  Doke  himself ;  and  that 
ibe  chamberlain  was  wiilid'g  to  appear,  but  had  beea 
prevented^  by  that  autfao¥ity  which  he  could  not  resist^ 
irom  coming.     He  would  admit  that  it  might  be  right  ici 
the  government  to  use  their  influence  abroad  for  the 
bringing  forward  of  foreign  witnesses:   but  he, would 
only  beg  to  observe,  that  if  that  influence  was  used  for 
that  purpose  on  one  side,  it  should  be  on  the  other.     If> 
however^  it  should  appear  that  there  had  been  any  direct 
influence  used^  or  any  exertion  of  their  power  aaadej  to 
prevent  the  Queen  from  having  those  wiuiesses  that  were 
material  to  her  defence^  it  would  be  so  foul  and  sO  fla* 
grant  a  mal*adminisiration  of  justice,  that  he  had  no 
doubt,  whatever  might  be  the  course  in  (^th^r  courts  of 
justice,  that  their  lordships  would  be  bound  to  suspend 
•their  proceedings.     The  other  case  was  of  a  similar  na* 
Uire,  and  regarded  General  Pino.     Applications  were 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  same  manner^  and  per* 
mission  was  asked  by  the  General  from  bis  government 
io  come  over  to  England  :  that  permission  was  given, 
1)ut  the  Austrian  government  accompanied  it  with  an  lo- 
timatioo^ihat,  if  be  did^  he  must  not  wear  his  uniform  in 
England.    This  was  so  extraordinary  a  reservation^  that 
it  required  to  be  explained^  th^  General  not  being  certain 
whether  it  would  not  amount  to  a  resignation  of  bis 
commission.  .  This  was  what  he  (Lord  Grey)  had  heard: 
lie  was  sitting  here  only  as  one  of  the  judges;  and  if  the 
statemeut  were  wrong,  let  shame  fall  on  those  who  had 
asserted  it.     General  Pino,  of  course,  could  bot  coa- 
9^nt  to  come  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  couimissiau^  or  poder 
any  uncertainty,  upon  a  point  so  deeply  important  (o 
him.'    It  had,  therefore,  been  stated  to  the  House  that 
th(?  administration  of  justice  had  been  directly  obsiractcd, 
because  witnesses  had  been  prevented  from  being  ob- 
tained who  were  trecessary  to  the  defence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty ;  or  because  the  influence  of  those  governments 
had  extended  to  their -subjects  who  had  been  allowed  to 
come  here  as  witnesses.     He  was  sure  that  the  first  feel- 
irjgaf  their  lordships  would  be^  that  the  matter  ought 
toue  explained;  and,  with  all   proper  submission,  be 
inust  still  suggest  that  counsel  should  be  called  io^  to 
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stale  whether  they  were  prepared  with  proof  of  the  as* 
aertioDS  made  by  them  ;    and,  if  they  were,  that  theii^ 
lordships  would  proceed  with  that  inquiry  firsts  before 
they  went  on  further  with  the  ifivestigation. 
..   The  Earl  of  Liverpool   entirely  concurred  with  tbie 
soble  earl  in  thinking  that  all  they  had  been  doing  in 
ibis  case  would  amount  to  little  more  than  a  modcery  of 
justice,  if  the  same  principle  were  not  applied  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  production  of  evidence  on  one  side  as  upon 
ine  other.     Whatever  restrictions  or  precautions  might 
be  used  in  the  management  of  that  business,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  same  principle  ought  to 
^pply  to  each.     Before  be  replied  to  the  two  cases  cited, 
be  felt  it  due  In  justice  to  himself,  and  likewise  to  bis 
Majesty's  government^  and  particularly  to  that  depart* 
mt^nt  with  which  this  affair  more  immediately  rested,  to 
state  that  they  had  the  means  of  proving  at  the  bar  that 
such  had  been  the  impartial  application  of  the  influence 
of  government.     He  relied  confidently  on  the  honour  of 
Dr.  Lushingtou  and  Mr.  Vizard— and  he  spoke  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  been  more  immediately  consulted 
on  the  subject— to  slate,  that  when  this  proceeding  first 
commen6ed  they  were  informed,  that  whatever  applica- 
tions or  requisitions  they  might  have  to  make  to  foreign 
governments,  they  would  be  immediatelv  made  on  ap- 
plication to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  ot  State.    More** 
over  (a  thing  which  those  conversant  with  these  matters 
must  know  was  not  very  usual)  copies  of  all  communica« 
tiops  so  sent  to  foreign  courts  were  shown,  and,  he  be« 
lieved,  were  given  to  them.    Then,  with  respect  to  the 
north  of  Italy  (the  most  material  part,  on  account  of  the 
duQiber  of  witnesses  to  be  derived  from  thence),  those 
gientlemen  were  informed  that  if  an  agent  were  appointed 
by  them  to  collect  evidence,  this  government  wauid 
write  to  the  Austrian  government  to  request  that  all  fa« 
cilities  should  be  given  to  him  without  the  necessity  of 
apy  application  to.  foreign  powers,  or  even  to  the  British 
ambassador.    The  matter  was  put  upon  this  footing,  be- 
cause it  was  presumed  that  some  agent  would  be  neces- 
sary.    The  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  Colonel 
Brown  ;  the  agent  nominated  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
was  Mr.  Henry;  and  her  legal  advisers  were  informed 
that  whatever  requisi'tions'he  might  make  would  be  im* 
mediately  acceded  to.    Now  he  stated  this  to  show  that 
every  thing  that  could  have  been  done  had  been  done 


^hflA%  ^jk^^  g^f^rnmeot)  tmi  If  toy  i()>Mtat4iflf- 
toUy  Mid  aflsett  fVoiti  t)ie  etrcunntanoe  of  tbii  eomfti^f 
tritvrng  Ro  acc^rediiedtftgent  repident  oi  Ba<i«n^  h«  woiikl 
uDdertake  to.aayt'hftr,  if  any  b{>pli(:ati«n  ha^  been  maidka 
tl^  tfats  ^oVief  naient  every  exiertk>ii  v^uld  have  t^n  nade 
to  obriateit.    If  her  Mfaj«»iy^  coudmI,  kis^ad  of  send* 
iiig  two  or  three  agents  into  Germany  in  her  Mi^iieiiy'i 
iMSiilf^' had  appHed  to  bis  Majeaiy^  nriQiaiers  fortlic 
rensoval  of  this  obstacle,  he  woaid  fledge  4ik  lioOolit 
that  ncn  a  »mg1e  motnent  shoiild  have  beeA  lost  in  aMd* 
ing  a  special  messei^r  to  Baden.    Indeed  lie  ^ould 
lio#  promise  the  learned  cotintiel,  ifcat  i*  they*  wi^bf 
opitiio^  tfiat  the  evidenee  of  cfae  indjf\^dual  in  qu^sttaa 
"^ds  tbjtterial  to  their  case,  two  boura  abMid  ti^  ebipM 
before  a  special  naessenger  ibonld  be  sent  to  reqoHit  bis 
iittebdafrce.    After  egaro  reminding  their  krrd^htps' that 
Ifo  iippttoatlon  had  been  made  by  the  accuser's  oaurnel 
to  bid  Majesty^s  governments  be  stated  that  it  iraa  not 
"for  faWtt  or  Uieir  l6rd«hips  to  judge  #h«t  ^be  caasel^ssere 
whith'  bad  indaeed  tbem  f»ot  to  ftiake  sucb  &ppHcaiii<$ti : 
Yb^y  vrere  unknown  to  thefr  lordsbips,  bor,  beyosrti  a 
d^bt,  were  satisfactory  to  those  wh(>  btid  acted -opOft 
tbem.    Still  be  mast  repeat,  that  if  they '  now  wisbed 
ipplication  to  be  made,  tWo  hours  shonid  not  pass  away 
'•  bi^fore  it  was  made.    As  to  thewitnesses  coming  ftt>cii 
the. berth  6f  Italy,  be  wished  tbeb*  loi-dslvi^  to  bnMti 
postfmsibn  of  all  the  instructions  wMch  h^dd  beeo'iaayed 
by  Mvernment  respecting  rbetn,  and  they  wotiM  then 
find  that  every  exertion  had  beeti  used  to  facvUtaf^  fbeir 
passage  to  Eitiglandv    As  to  the  reason  which  General 
ritio  bad  given  for  bis  non-attendance,  he  most  take 
tbe  lit>erty  to  state  that,  from  the  correspondence "wMcb 
be  bad  himaelf  seen,  be  did  not  believe  it'to  be-fbe  true 
dne.    The  rule  Which  the   Austrian  government  had 
made,  prohibiting  any  militlify  men,  who  mi^ht  buve 
to  Appear  as  witnesses,  from  wearing  its  nnrfnrm,  opptied 
eqoalty  to  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
That  order  had  been  issued  immediaftety  after  the  oe6nr- 
reneea  at  Dover  bad  cdme  to  it^  knowledge.    [Here  isome 
noble  lord  satd^—'^t  is  the  ottstt^m/']    His  nobk  friend 
bid  informed  him  that  it  was  i!ot  customary  fbrofiii^ra 
ih  foreign  service  to  appear  in  nniform  before  any  civil 
tribunal:  whether  that  was  so  or  not^  Was  n'matier  of 
'  indifierence  to  bim,  because  any  gft^vernment  wbicbidid 
flot  wiib  to  have  its  uaiferm  tosu4ted  wotiM  be  jiistffied 
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JH  ttfiUag  nch  a  niie-«s  be IimI  jMst  dIcMxibf 4/  Boi  it 
MmA  ixen  ttated  that  Gteaeral  Puio  ha^tboflgbi  tliat  it 
«Fo«id  he  deffOgBilery  ffon  bts  oh  •racier  lo  appew  befoM 
•thetf  loMiskipt  oaiof  uDiforiD,  aimI  a»  a  priv«be  iodiviM 
4kHi}^  Tira  Eogliab  ofihcen^  bawevier,  bad  to  apfiearad^ 
ao<l  did  oat  eoasider  themtdvaA  co  ka  d^raded  by  to 
ii«Mg*  /  iodeed  bis  «irn  belief  was  thac  ooftacb  reasos 

•  •paaaied  oa  ibe  mind  of  Genet al  Piao  at  be  bad  staled  ; 
•bvl  lAai  sDmti.olberrPeatoQ  didoperatej  wh'u3b  he4id  oo€ 

.  tk^om  ta  avow.  Wvttb  regard  to  cbe  •itaation  of  BajNMi 
Aeat^  ^and  tkedahor  <ybttDb6rb4o  of  the  Grand  Dol&e  of 
.B(adaa-«^f^  iadeed^  tbare  was  aay  oiher—- ba  w^iuld  again 

.  aef^al^  ibat^  it  bei  M  ajetcy's  oooaael  would  fiuroiali  k^ 

•  f|Uh  libair  naaiee^  aspeeial  metaeoger  tboald  be  dii- 
,  patohod  in  the  neiu  two  baai«« 

TAc  iluAtt  9f  WeiUngUn^  ei|id^  ibat  aoeordiag  4a'4be 

.  »eyataiio»»  in  -fovce  tutbe  AaBtrtan  arinyi  vetpaotiDgtba 

ap^araooe  of  iie  offiacre  m  UDiforoi^  evaa  tipaa  aoan^ 

martial  in  tbairoaw  army « tbaj  Mre  aat  alioaiedio^ap«» 

pear  ID  uniforni  ae  ariiaeateH  ieU  aay  dimrdoe-  arbinb' 

.aright  attach  $i^  tbeaiy  io- ooiiaeqQeaae  or  tbair  t«pli« 

BiODif>  oHgbt  be  tuppased.  eo  aaac'b  to  the  upifiara^  ioi 

wbiehtbey  were  arrayed. 

M'ke  L^pi'CkamuHQr  iben  addressed  biaisalf  to  bea 
Majesty's  coiioselrWid  ioformed  tbeax  that  he  «sm  co«d«» 
naaiidcd  by  (be  Haaee  to  ask  tbem  sirbetbor  tbey  were 
iben^  prepared  to  prove '^he.aaserUODs  which  they  badr 
maderegaidiing  the  non-eitandaooeof  theebanbeWa^DS 
af  the  wood  iWke  of  Bsdeo  aod  of  General  Pino,  ^ 

•Jfr*  i{n9a^Aa9/i.«^As  her  Majesty^seonnselih^d  not  es« 

«peeted«to.be'Oalled  upon  to  prove  ibose  assertioos  inchac 

.    Wage  of.  ibe- proceeding,  they  bad  not  made  arrange* 

meolB  tp  that  eflbct^    Tiiiey  were  ooi»  thereforei  at  tiiaft 

.  ti«ae  prepared  wkb  ibaif  (»raof,  in  all  its  particulaxsi  of 

.  wbatrelated  to  General  Pine.    Part  of  it  depended  apon* 

witnesses  who  were  then  abroad  in  theeoiplbyineoi  of 

Xev  Majeity,  espeeially  of  Mr*  Henry,  who  was  now  ae 

Mtlao^  collectiog  efidence  fee  t)er  de£eaoe«.  They  bad 

:   .letters,    howerer^  froai   her  Majesty^s  agents  abroad, 

.  whieb,  in  any  ordiaary  case  in  the  courts  below,  would 

.     aittborj^e  a  solicitor  lo offer  an  affidavttof  facu  .to.tbe 

•  .  judges.    With  regard  to  what  bad  occurred  beiweenher 

..  Majesty's  agents  aod  the  Cbaaiherlain  of  tl)e  G^'iand 

Bote  of  Baden>  they  were  perfectly  prepared  wi4h.ibeir 

pcoQf,  aad  were<  ready  (oofferit  that  .qooniea^  to^tbeir 
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lordships,  prefacing  it,  however,  with  one  reniaffk — tbiuC 
tbey  had  not  applied  to  his  Majesty^  gbveroaifent ;  be* 
cause  they  knew  that,  even  if  ministers  did  interfere 
with  their  influence,  that  influence  would  be  nugatory, 
It^heo  ejf ercised  in  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  though  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  throw  impediments  in  her  waj^ 
when  exercised  against  her.     He  did  not  mean  to  insi«< 
Duate  that  the  influence  of  eovernment  would  not  have 
been  exertedi  had  he  appliea  for  it ;  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  exerted,  and  that  too  bona  fide;  but,  judging 
of  il  from  its  eflfects,  it  would  have  had  qo  validi^^  as 
far  as  regarded  her  Majesty.    They  did  not,  bowever^ 
know  that  such  interference  would  be  requisite  till  within 
the  last  few  days,  ^nd  that  was  a  suffioiept  reason  why 
it  had  not  been  desired*    Besides,  they  did  not  choose 
to  make  known  to  the  opposite  side  who  the  witnesses 
were  whom  they  intended  to  call ;  because  they  should 
proceed  to  show,  before  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  case,  that  the  very  suspicion  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  call  a  certain  individual  in  behalf  of  her  Ma- 
jesty liad  led  to  an  endeavour  of  the  opposite  party  to. 
practise  upon  him.    They  were  ready  to  enter  into  the 
J3aden  case  at  that  moment.     To  the  case  of  General 
Pino,  'and  the  other  .oflScers  who  were  desirous  of  ap« 
pearing  in  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  they  would  proceed  at 
a  future  period,  as  also  to  the  practices  of  Colonel  Browu, 
which  formed  a  part  of  their  case. 
<.A  short  pause  here  ensued,  which  was  broken  hjMr. 
Broughaat  saying,  that  Barbara  Kress  had  stated,  in  her 
evidence,  that  M.  de  Berckstett  had  told  her,  that  if  she 
would  not  go  voluntarily  she  should  be  forced;  but  that, 
she  had  afterwards  said  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
he  was,  one  of  the  Puke's  own  ministers,  or  only  a  mi* 
nister  at  the  Duk'e's  court.    The  Queen's  interpreter  (Mr« 
Garston)  had  said  that  it  was  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.     Mr.  Goltermann  had  said  that  it  was  a  foreign 
minister.     It  was  indifferent  to  him  which  be  was;  but 
they  could  prove,  most  probably,  by  his  Majesty's  se- 
cretary of  state  [or  foreign  afl'airs,  whom  he  then  saw  in,^ 
the  House,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  court  of  Baden» 
Perhaps  the  opposite  party  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  proving,  by  admitting  it. 

£arl  Grey  could  not  help  remarking  that  thqcase  had 
assumed  a  very,  different  appearance,  now  that  it  was 
stated  that  no  application  for  their  imerfereoce  had  been 
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made  to  his  Majesty's  governmenf.  The  mbde.oi*  pron 
ceedrng  which  he  had  recommeoded.was  no  looger  r6ii« 
dered  necessary  by  the  drcum stances  of  the  cas^, 

I%e  Lord'Cnancellor  said^  that  he  was  comoiaiided  hf 
the  House  to  inquire  of  her  Majesty's  counsel,  whethef^ 
us  (hey  had  not  called  upon  the  British  governineDt  tp 
exert  its  influence  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Badeo  lo 
compel  the  attendance  of  his  chamberlain,  they  consiT 
dered  his  evidence  to  be  of  material  importance  to  tbei( 
case'?  .   . 

Mr.  Brougham.'^Most  unquestionably  we  do,  .W« 
have  only  failed  to  apply  to  his  Majesiy*^  guvierumeni 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  above  stated,  and  also  be^ 
cause  we  only  knew  of  this  insurmountable  obatacit 
witWin  the  last  day  or  two. 

The  Earl  of  "Liverpool  said^  that  as  no  appVicaiion  had 
been  made  to  his  MHJesty's  governmenti  no  imputHiioa 
for  onfair  dealing  could  be  made  against  them,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  why  this  inquiry  shouli) 
not  now  go  on.  Her.  Majesty's  counsel  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  an  application,  which  they  never  designed 
to  ask  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  makCj  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  would  have  been  ineflectuai :  when  it  had  been 
madcj  and  made  in  vain,  it  would  have  been  soon  enough 
for  (hem  to  have  complained.  He  again  offered,  if  her 
Majesty's  counsel  thought  the  testimony  of  that  indivi* 
dnal  important  to  their  case,  to  eKert  himself  to  the  ut* 
most  to  procure  his  attendance, 

TAe  LOrd'CkanccUor  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  (o  state, 
that  if  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  thought  it  material 
to  call  witnesses  to  any  part  of  their  case  which  they 
had  opened,  they  had  nio8t  unquestionably  a  right  to  c^o 
%6  at  that  moment :  and  if  they  thought  fit  lo  prove  the 
•facts  which  (hey  had  stated,  relative  lo  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  in  that  stage  of  the  business,  it  was  certainly  left 
in  their  discretion  lo  do  it.  But  even  if  they  proved 
those  facts,  material  as  they  miglu  be  in  other  respects, 
they' could  be  of  no  importance  as  to  the  suspending  of 
the  present  inquiry.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion-— and  he  winh^d  to  impress  it  upon  their  lord- 
ft^ip%-*that,  in  forming  their  judgment  upon  this  case, 
they  could  not  do  substantial  justice  lo  her  Majesty  with- 
out considering  that  she  had  no  power  of  enforcing  the 
aiteiidaiice  of  many  of  the  witnesses  whom  she  might 
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have  oeMHOtt  Uki  migbt  wish  to  call.  Over  witnesses 
reftidioi{  io  Englaod  an  order  of  their  birdships  wovUI 
have  all  the  force  of  a  subpoena  id  ordianry  i-ases';  but 
tttr  foreign  vitucsset  that  order  woald  out  hav«  the 
slightest  authority:  the  oolj  way  to  rotnpel  tbef#  msU 
tei^diliice  would  be  bj  emplojiug  the  iafiaence  of  the 
goveronoieDt  at  the  coon  of  liie  country  uf  which  the 
whtiens  waa  a  subject.  That  point  ought  pever  to  be 
forgotteo;  bat  ereo  if  ail  that  the  learned  couasel  had 
staled  regarding  the  chamberlain  of  Baden  We^e  to  bt 
Wroved  id  evidence^  do  reason  woold  exist  for  susMnd« 
tog  the  inqairjr,  iaasmuch  as  the  learned  couhsel.  in  ibd 
exercise  ot  what  he  had  no  doubt  appeared  to  tbetn  a 
aoond  discretion^  had  refused  lo  make  application  to  his 
Majesty's  government  for  its  interference.  He  did  not 
mskt  tbaae  obserratioas  to  preyent  those  learned  counsel 
from  entering  ioto  proof  of  those  assertions;  certainly 
not ;  tbey  ha^  most  tmquestionabljr  a  right  to  enter  into 
any  part  of  their  case  at  that  moment. 

Earl  Gny  repeated  his  opinion,  that,  as  applieatioii 
for  the  interference  of  the  British  government  had  not 
been  made  by  her  M«|e8t^*8  counsel)  nogroiinds  existed 
for  suspending  the  present  investigaiioD. 

The  £afi  of  Donoaghmore  complained  that  her  Ma^ 
jestj's  counsel  had  made  a  statement  imputing  injostice 
to  the  government,  when  in  Tnct  no  injostice  whatsoever 
bad  heed  commuted  by  it.  Such  a  statement*  ceooiiDg 
from  soch  a  qQarier,  was  caU  alated  to  increase  the 
irritation  which  already  existed  io  the  public  mind )  aad 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  that  was  quite  t>eedl^S9.  So 
much  inflammation  had  been  already  excited,  so  much 
misrepresentation  had  already  gone  abroad,  that  cnaDy 
noble  lords  who  had  taken  part  in  the  present  transac- 
tion, and  who  had  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
obtaining  of  substantial  justice  for  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  stood  before  their  country  almost  in  the 
aituation  of  culprits.  He  had  wished  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  misrepresentation  tvhich  had  inundated  the  conntry 
m  the  first  outset  of  this  business;  but  it  was  conttnuii^g 
to  roll  unobstructed  to  the  end  of  it.  Imputations,  he 
most  again  repeat,  had  been  thrown  out  agaii»st  the  g<v 
vernment,  which  were  proved  to  be  oni rue,. even  by  ibe 
statements  of  counsel  them:ielves.  If  her  Majesty  was 
in  want  of  the  witnesses  who  were  material  to  be?  de- 
fence, it  Was  the  fauU  of  her  counsel,  who  bad  not 
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poade  pse  of  t^e  means  tq  procure  tbetD  which  were  if 
r heir  power.    Of  this  they  must  be  themselves"  "flwftre'; 
(hough  thej  asserted  the  contrary  for  no  oth^r  pnrpoii 
thao  i>ecaQse  it  served  tq  roand  a  period.     He  deeineti  it 
r3^bt|  once  for  all^  to  assert  it  as  his  belief,  that  oo  insj^ 
puatioD  of  acting  unfairly  would  be  thrown  outagainst 
the  government  which  wdald  not  instantly  be  proved  by 
them  to  be  roost  false  and  ill-founded. 
;'  Lord  Holland  observed,  that  nothing,  in  bis  opioioit^ 
could  be  mor^  unbecoming  than  for  noble  lords,  who 
were  sitting  there  as  judges,  to  be  entering,  in  the  pr^« 
sept  state  of  th^  business,  into  discussion  and  contro'« 
irer^y.with  ilhe  learned  counsel  at  the  bar.    Still,  affeV 
what  had   passed,  be  could   not  help  stating  to  theii^ 
fordships  the  impression  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  thi? 
nature  of  th^  statetpent  which  had  been  madcf  by  his 
bop.ourable  and  learned  friend  at  the  bar.    His  nobre 
fri^^nd  who  bad  just  spoken,  bad  stated,  that  counsel  had 
ibrowQ  out  charges  against  the  goverometit:  for- his 
own   (U>rd  Holland's)    part,    he   understood  no  soicif 
^hing  to  have  been  either  done  or  intended.*   As  the 
^fif  tied  counsel  must  be  considered  as  Laving  withdrawn 
from  the  bar,  be  trusted  that  thev  would  not,  6n  tbeif 
re.UuTQ  to  it,.taj(e^ny  notice  of  what  bad  occurred  in 
tl)ejr  absence  especially  as  it  appearetl  to  hiiu  that  what 
Xh^y   had   said,  had  been    misunderstood.     His  learned 
f/iend  bad  been  stating  those  circumstances  which  had 
p'revented  him  from  having  his  evidence  so  complete  as 
bie  couU  have  wished.     He  had  stated  that  the  arm  of 
l^ower   had  preyented  him  from  brin^ring  certain  wit- 
n^^q^s  to  th^ir  lordships'  bar;  but  he  ditjj  not. state  what 
l^^t^a^rm  pf  power  was,  or  by  whom  it  was  wielded,     [t 
was  sufucjent  for  him  to  state  clearly,  strongly,  and 
teniperately — and  indeed,  if  the   facts   which   he    had 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  his  case  admitted  of  proof, 
ii^  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  not  to  havd 
S||C(it^d  itr^that   he  bad  been  prevented  from   bringing 
fpr.ward  certain  witnesses  essential  to  his  client's  case  by 
^ri.iuQuence  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  resist. 
4ud  yet  it  wasi  said  that  the  learned  counsel  had  dealt 
ii}  liofounded  insinuations!     He  called  upon  the  House 
to.fConsider  what  anefiect  would  be  produced  through- 
out the  country,  already  in  a  state  of  great  a:[<it{>iioii,  if^ 
noble.  Iqrds  were  seen  rising  up,  when  the  cause  iVas  only. 
y^L  half;  examined,  to  answer  the  ar^umenti*  add ^u:ed 
Vefckce.}  "  t 
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t)j  ber  Majesty's  counteU  He  woold  nol  pr^enil  t»' 
define  what  sort  of  insinuations  a  counsel  might  in- 
dulge in,  and  what  he  might  not,  because  he  was  not 
called  nt>on  to  do  so;  but  he  would  only  saj,  that  ir 
with  the  learnings  talent,  and  ability,  possessed  bj  the 
counsel  at  the  bar,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  idea^  in 
the  judees  calculated  to  guard  them  against  the  arti6cet 
of  fraud  or  the  delusions  of  prejudice,  they  were  only 
doing  their  duty;  but  if  they  attempted  to  do  nsorei  it 
was  the  business  of  the  court  to  interfere,  and  to  say  to 
fhem,  ^*  You  are  transgressing  the  bounds  which  duty 
prescribes  to  you,  and  must  not  proceed  in  tb^t  course 
of  argument/'  But  that  must  be  done  at  thie  time  wbea 
they  were  so  transgressing :  if  it  were  not  done  theo^ 
did  they  think  that  their  character  would  be  improved 
with  the  country,  if,  after  having  sat  to  hear  that  train 
of  argument,  a  noble  lord  should  think  it  consistent  with 
his  honour  and  dignity  to  start  up,  and  immediately 
reply  to  it  ?  It  was  their  lordships'  duty  to  hear  whatever 
It  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  state  to  them  :  it  was  like- 
wise their  lordships'  duty,  if  counsel  exceeded  their 
duty,  to  interfere  and  check  them:  but  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  their  lordships,  either  as  members  of  a  judicial 
body  or  as  members  of  Parliamenti  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  to  rise  up  and  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  counsel  before  their  case  had 
been  brought  to  any  thing  like  a  final  termibation. 

3%f  EcLTiof  Donoughmore  expkined. 

J7te  Lord^Chancellor  concurred  with  the  noble  baron 
who  had  recently  addressed  them  in  thinking  that  it 
was  unbecoming  the  members  of  that  House  to  enteir 
into  controversy  with  the  counsel  at  their  bar.  AM  their 
lordships  possessed  equal  rank  and  authority  as  judges, 
and  had  full  power  to  interrupt  any  counsel  if  he  ap- 

feared  to  them  to  be  proceeditrg  in  an  improper  manner, 
t  was,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  without 
prejudging  a  case,  what  points  were  material  in  a  covin* 
set's  speech,  and  wbai  were  immaterial,  as  be  wa^  «rg* 
ing  them:  though  they  did  not  apply  at  one  time^  tliey 
might  at  another  ;  and,  therefore,  what  oft^n  seemed 
irrelevant  in  one  place  was  found  to  be'highly  necessary 
in  another.  If  any  thing  improper  had  been  urged  on 
the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  apologi|ie 
to  the  House. for  having  permitted  it;  but  be  declared 
that,  as  far  as  be  could  judge,  nothing  of  the-  kind  tla4 
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a^  ytt  <Muiarrecl«    With  a  tieir  to  exercite  a  souod  jv^g-  • 
m^Dt  upon  this  case^  be  had  taken  notes  of  what  bad 
fallen  from  coiLOsel ;  and  if  his  notes  were  correqt,  nor 
t\iir\g  had  been  yet  uttered,  which  could  be  justly  found* 
fj^uU  with.    The  learned  counsel  had  first  stated  in  bis 
ar^ucnent^  that^   under  the   peculiar  circunistapces   of 
this  case^  it  ought  not  to  be  demanded  of  her  Majesty 
that  she  should  call  any  witnesses  in  her  defence.     He 
liad  then  proceeded  to.argue>  that  what  had  occurred  at 
Bi|deD  bad  rendered  it  still  more  incumbent  upon  her 
Majesty  not  to  call  any,  as  be  was  ready  to  prove  thai 
the  cbamberjain  of  the  Grand  Dukej  who  was  tiesirbui. 
o/cp.ming  to  give  evidence  in  her  behalf,  had  been  pro* 
hibited  from  coming  by  his  Royal  Master,  though  that 
same   Royal. Master  bad  compelled  the  attendance  of 
another   witness  (Barbara  Kress)  who   had  been   sum- 
txioned   against  her  Majesty.     In  all  this  there  was  no- 
thing improper.    The  case  of  Gen.  Pino  he  bad  stated 
in  a  similar  manner.    But  it  had  been  intimated   that 
this  latter  case  could  not  be  proved.    The  learned  coun- 
sel did  not  say  that  he  could  proVe  it  in  such  strength  as 
warranted  him  in  using  the  same  boldness  of  assertion 
regarding  it  that  he  had  used  regarding  the  former  trans- 
action :  no;. he  only  said  that  he  believed   it  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  be  had  described.     If  be  bad  any  occa- 
sioo  to  find  fault  with  any  insinuation  which  the  learned 
counsel  had  made,  it  was  with  one  which  he  had  made 
when  he  said  nothing ;  for^  after  mentioning  that  phy* 
sicians  were  kept  away,  and  that  other. people  were  kept 
away,  he  added,  "  and  lawyers,  too,  were  kept  away— 
any  body  might  tell  the  reason  why.** 

After  a  few  words,  by  way  of  explanation^  fron)  Lord 
Bbllaod^  Jamrs  Lemann,  the  first  witness  on  behalf  of 
{he  Queen,  was  called  in,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr^ 
Dcnman. 


On  whs(  day  dkl  you  arrive  at  Carisruhe  ? — On  the  I4tb  of  Septembf  r. 
Y  ll^reyou  provided  witb  any  letters  from  her  Majestr,  a<l<h-essed 
1^  afiy  i^enlleman  at  Carlsrub« } — I  had  a  letter  from  her  Maje&iy,  dt* 
lectec)  to^  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Badea^  the  Baroa 
D^tnde. 

^'  Did  yoti  inforrfi  the  chamberlain  that  be  wag  required  as  a  witness 
%rspon  this  proceeding  N— Yes,  I  did. 

D9  yam  rcisoiyect  oo  what  day  that  was  ?— «lt  was  oa  tbt  17th  that  I 
ttit  AW .  him. 
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i>\d  ]^ou  oD  that  dflf  maike.that  c9oimQDicg8aii46  ism  ?— Idki  - 
I>icl  you  take  his  deposition  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  countel  for 
her  Majesty  to  examine  him  at  the  bar  of  this  House  ? — ^The  cfaamber* 
h'm  of  the  Grand  Duke  keepi  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  tierj 
day  ;  those  minutes  were  at  Baden :  it  was  at  Carimhe  I  taw  him : 
the  firbt  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  road  between  Carlurubeaod  fiadee ; 
I  met  him. 

The  witness  answered  this  question  in  so  low  a  tooe.of 
voice  that  he  was  not  audible. 

The  Lard'Chancellor  desired  him  to  speak  in  a  louder 
tone  of  voice,  and  to  address  hioiself  to  toe  House, and  not 
to  the  counsel. 

You  first  saw  him  on  the  17th,  on  the  road  between  Carismhc  and 
Baden  ? — I  did ;  I  informed  him  tliat  the  object  of  my  comiBg  was 
to  request  that  he  would  attend  here  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  her 
Mgesty. 

Did  you  at  any  time  take  his  examination  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stractions  to  counsel  ?-^n  the  30tb. 

Do  you  know  whether  be  then  had  an  opportunity  of  coosulting  Us 
minutes  ? — Yes,  he  had  ;  his  minutes  were  at  Baden,  and  be  consulted 
them  while  I  was  by. 

You  took  that  dq^osition  at  Baden  f — I  did. 

That  was  on  the  SOth  of  September  ? — It  was. 

•Do  you  knotv  whether  the  Grand  Duke  was  at  that  time  at  Caris* 
ruhe  ? — I  know  he  was  absent. 

When  did  he  return  to  Carlsruhe  ? — On  the  2ist. 

The  day  after  you  had  taken  this  deposilioo  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Baron  D'Ende  willing  to  come  as  a  witness  tothn  coun- 
try ? — Yet,  he  was. 

At  the  time  that  you  took  bis  deposition  on  the  30th } — ^Yes»  he  was. 

Did  he  state  any  condition  on  which  alone  he  could  come  to  this 
country  ? — He  said  he  could  not  come  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke. 

After  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  Carlsruhe  did  he  thea  make 
any  statement  as  to  his  coming  to  this  country)— He  told  me  on  the 
23ii,  which  was  the  morning  be  had  seen  the  Grand  Duke»  thattbt 
Grand  Duke  had  refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  come. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state,  if  you  can,  the  precise  words  he  made  use 
of  ?-^He  came  to  me  and  stated,  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  the  Grand 
puke  will  not  let  me  go. 

The  Attorney-General  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he 
ventured  to  ask  whether  this  gentleman  was  intended  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  ;  if  he  was,  then  he  begged  to  suggest 
that  his  statement  of  what  he  was  told  passed  beiwaen 
another  person  and  the  Grand  Duke  could  not  be  received 
in  this  way  as  evidence.  He  made  this  observation  merelr 
if  the  witness's  examination  were  intended  to  be  on  the 
case.  If,  however,  it  were  merely  for  their  lordships'  ui^ 
formation  respecting  any  thing  upon  which  the  House  bad 
a  desire  to  hear  explanation,  not  toucliing  upoo  the  Bterits 
of  the  case,  then  of  course  he  should  act  presuma  to  1n^ 
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lerpbMi  as  be  could  faave  nothing  to  do  with  such  aa  in- 
VestigatioD. 

The  Xord-CAnnceZior.— What  has  been  stated  by  the 
Witness  respecting  the  chamberlain's  interviews  with  him- 
self is  perhaps  evidence ;  but  what  he  says  the  chamber- 
lain stated  to  him  as  having  passed  between  him  and  the 
Grand  Duke  is  certainly  not  evidence. 

T%e  J ttomey 'General  observed,  that  he  merely  inter* 
posed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  this  were  intended 
BB  evidence  (h  the  case. 

Mr.  Defwtan  said,  it  was  not  tendered  as  sach. 
The  Solicitot'Generat  then  said,  that  they  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  it  in  that  view, 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said  that  this  might  perhaps  bave 
an  operation  hereafter,  as  showing  a  reason  why  a  parti* 
cular  witness  was  not  forthcoming.  It  might  iu  that  way 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  case. 

Jkfr.  Denman, — Did  he  state  any  other  reason  for  not  comiog  ?-m[ 
aai  oot  awrafe  that  he  did ;  be  stated  that  he  enjoyed  his  Hanot erian 
estates  through  his  Maiesty,  or  through  his  M^lesCj's  iciodoess ;  but 
that  be  would  not  let  that  oe  a  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  hU  ooming  to 
tfait  country  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  satisfied  bis  Majesty  would 
not  think  ill  of  him  for  coming  as  a  witness. 

Did  you  make  4ny  other  application  to  hltai  in  legsid  to  Itts  depo- 
sition ? — I  did ;  I  wrote  him  a  letter  requesting  kins  to  make  a  dep<^ 
sHion,  before  the  legal  authorities  of  the  town,  of  the  fads  be  bad  slated. 
Did  he  do  so  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  he  e? er  eiye  you  any  other  reason  for  not  coming  than  that  yoa 
have  stated?— No. 

Did  he  giye  you  any  reason  for  not  making  that  deposition?— Th4 
he  could  oot  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke»  and  tbst 
lie  had  not  that  consent. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mande? ille  there f—«Thefe  was. 
'  Was  he  id  the  presence  of  yourself  and  the  chamtierkun? — He 
was  not. 

At  no  time ^ — No;  but  be  was  in  the  hotel  that  I  was  in,  and  I 
dined*  with  falm  most  days. 

He  knew  of  your  being  there  ? — He  did. 
'  jt^id  you  communicate  to  him  your  being  there  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty  ?— I  did  not. 

]    TV  hen  did  you  return  to  ibis  country  ? — The  day  before  yesterday. 
Do  you  know  whether,  during  your  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  any  other 
•  person  arrived  on  the  part  of  her  Majeit^r  the  Queen } — A  Mr.  Sicard. 
*   Do  you  know  that  yourself?—!  saw  him  arrive. 

You  returned. the  day  before  yesterday^— I  reached  London  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

'  Lard  Qraniham. — In  whtt  language  did  this  pass  lietikreen  you  and 
the  chamberlain? — Principally  in  Euf^ish ;  he  speaks  English  very  well. 
\   Id  what^uCher  language  ?— -fn  French. 

.  The  Attinmtg'Generat  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
Lori^-Chanceliof  said  he  had  n6  qnestion  to  put  to  this 
witnesSi  and  he  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Anthony  Butler  St.  Lbdg ee^  Eso^  vra$  i|ie^<;9)j^ 

ft),  and  havidgbeen  sworn,  was  examined  bj  Mr.  Jhnaian^ 

Were  you  chamberlain  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen } — I  had  thai 
konoiif. 

How^  \Ml%  did  joQ  <sontiRue  in  that  office  ? — About  eleteo  jears. 

From  what  period  {—From  180B  to  October  1819-  *" 

Did  you  go  abroad  with  her  Majefty  in  the  year  18]4?-^I  wentraa 
ikras  Brunswick  with  her  Majesty,  ner  Majesty  dispensed  with  mf 
accompanying  her  on  her  tour,  on  account  of  my  health,  and  oo  ac- 
ecMim  of  my  tiamity,  and  she  was  good  enough  only  to  require  thai  I 
should  attend  her  as  far  as  Brunswick. 

You  say  her  tour,  what  tour  do  you  refer  to  ?-«Her  intentioa  oC 
going  abroad ;  it  was  then  said  Germany  aird  Italy,  as  1  understood.    " 

wis  that  understood  before  you  left  England  } — It  was  so. 

Aocofding  to  that  permissfion,  did  you  leave  her  Majesty  at  Brum-' 
wick  ? — According  to  that  permission  I  left  her  Majesty  at  Bruft^wiclt, 
m  sbe  was  good  enough  to  say,  that  when  I  got  to  Brunswicit  I  might 
return  wlien  I  chose. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  year  1619,  did  you  receive  anj 
communication  from  her  Majesty  ?— I  received  a  communicatiou,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  present  which,  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  be  in  Englahd  in 
the  month  of  September. 

The  Aiiamey-General  objected  to  coDimaaications  be- 
tween her  M&jesty  and  Mr,  St.  Ledger  being  received  i^ 
evidence. 

Mr,  Denman  said  be  would  pot  them  in.  a  different 
•form  if  his  learned  friend  pleased. 

In  consecfuence  of  any  communication  you  received,  did  you  make 
any  preparation  ? — In  consequence  of  that  communicatloo,  i  pre{Ared 
to  RO  and  meet  her  Majesty,  as  she  desired,  at  Dover. 

Has  the  state  of  your  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  tou  to  attend 
her  Majesty  from  the  time  you  left  her  at  Brunswick  till  the  present 
time  ? — ^Tlie  state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  unfortunately  I 
could  not  attend  her  Majesty  ;  1  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  Devon- 
thtve-for  five  years  past,  where  I  have  been  entirely  confined  all  the 
evenings  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  her  M^esty's  return  to  this  country,  have  you  paid  your 
respects  to  her  ? — ^Immediately  on  her  Majesty's  return  to  this  country 
I  paid  my  respects  to  her. 

En  consequence  of  the  state  of  yoor  health,  did  yoa  resign  your 
office } — In  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  health  only ;  I  bad  the  ho- 
nour of  communicating  to  her  Majesty  that  I  should  be  prevented  at- 
>  tending  Ikt,  and  I  requested  her  on  that  ground  to  receive  my  resig- 
aation. 

»     The  Solicitor- General  staLied  that  he  had  no  questions 

to  ask  this   witness,  who  was  accoidiogly  directed  >  to 

withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Guilfobo  was  then  sworn  by  the  Lord- 

C^hancfUor,  at  the  table,  and  was  examined  in  bis  |>Iace, 

and  by  leave  of  the  House,  as  also  with  the  permissioD 

of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  questions  were  pat  diiectlv 

to  his  lordship  by  Mr.  Tindal,  instead  of  to  the  Lori- 
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Chancdhr  in  the  first  instancCy  and  through  him  to  hii 

lordship,  as  is  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  House* 

'I>oes  ywir  lordship  recollect  when  ber  present  Majesty  was  at  Na« 
pleik2*-I  recollect  coining  to  Naples  after  ber  Majesty  was  there.  Her 
Majesty  was  already  there  wbeo  I  arrived  at  Naples. 

About  what  tlroe  was  is  when  your  lordship  arrived  tbeie  ?-tI  think 
it  was  in  the  very  beginoiog  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lof4 
I8I5. 

,  Did  any  one  accompany  your  lordship  upon  that  occasion  ?-*-My 
sister  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

When  your  lordship  arrived  at  Naples;*  who  formed  tha  suite  of  her 
Majesty? — ^To  the  best  of  oiy  recollection  the  suite  of  her  Majesty 
were  tormed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  the  Honoarabld  Reppel 
Cravan,  and  Sir  William  Cell,  and  Doctor  Holland  was  there  at  -her 
physician  at  tiie  time. 

boes  yqur  lordship  remember  at  that  time  any  person  of  the  name 
of  Bergaini  I — Yes,  I  recollect  seeing  that  peraon. 

In  what  situation  was  that  person  at  the  time  your  lordship  first  saw 
Vino  ? — ^As  far  as  I  understood,  he  was  courier. 

How  long  did  your  lord^ip  remain  at  Naples f—X  remained  at 
Naples  only  three  or  four  days,  three  days  to  the  best  of  my  recol« 
lection. 

Was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  witb  your  lordship  when  you  went 
there,  or  did  she  arrive  afterwarids? — one  arrived  together  with  me^ 
we  travelled  t^ether  from  Nice  to  Naples. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  accompany  your  lordship  when  yoa 
kft  Naples? — No,  she  did  not ;  I  left  Naples  before  her. 

Where  did  your  lordship  next  see  the  Queen  i — ^At  Rome. 
.  What  interval  was  there  between  your  seeing  her  at  Naples  and 
seeing  her  again  at  Rome?— A  very  few  days^  the  exact  number  of 
days  I  cannot  remember,  but  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  I  saw  her 
Maiesty  at  Naples. 

How  long  did  her  Majesty  remain  at  Rome?^-A  very  few  days,  I 
think  not  more  than  two  or  three  days;  I  know  it  was  a  visry 
short  time. 

^  During  that  time  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her  Majesty  ?— 4  da 
not  think  I  did  at  Rome. 

Had  ]^'our  lordship  dined  with  her  before  at  Naples  ?-^Yes,  I  had 
^ned  with  her  once  at  Naples. 

Does  you  lordship  recollect  who  dined  there  upon  that  occasion  ?•— 
Particularly  I  do  not  rememt>er;  there  was  a  considerable  par;y, 
out  the  particular  individuals  who  dined  there  I  do  not  call  to  my  re* 
collection  ;  there  were  a  goo<l  many  English  persons. 

Were  there  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  Court  of  Naples? — ^That  I 
cannot  positively  recollect.  , 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  dine  there  on  that  day  ? — She  did. 
*  Can  your  lordsh'tp  recollect  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  one  of  tli^ 
party  ?-^Whether  Aic  dined  there  on  that  specific  day  I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

,.  Besides  dining  with  her  Majesty, at  Naples,  had  you  other  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her? — Only  once,  the  morning  of  my  arrival. 
'  After  leaving  Rome,  where  did  your  lordship  next  tee  ber  Ma- 
Jfeify  t— At  Ci vita  Vecchia. 

r  Did  not  ber  Majesty  embark  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  go  to  Genoa  ?-^ 
*«  did.,  , 
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How  long  had  sbe  staid  th^re  before  shenmbvkvd^-^FifeQrfix 
days ;  a  short  time ;  1  think  it  did  not  exceed  a  week. 

Did  your  lordvbip  and  Ladv  Charlotte  Lindsay  form  port  o(  her 
party  whilst  she  was  at  Civita  Yecchia  ^ — We  dweft  in  the  same  Ikxye 
with  her  Majesty. 

And  of  course  lived  at  table  with  her  Majesty  ? — Everyday,  alnays. 

During  that  time  were  any  oiher  persons  hivlted,  dorioff  the  $i^y  at 
Civfta  Vecchia? — ^The  persons  invited  were,  the  master  of  the  hbiise, 
the  Marchese  Mansi,  one  day,  and  the  other  persons  of  the  family. 

Are  those  the  persons  whom  your  lordship  has  before  enumeratett  as 
forming  her  Maiesty's  suite  when  at  Naples } — ^No,  with  the  exceptioD 
of  Doctor  Hollana ;  Doctor  Holland  was  there,  the  other  petSons 
were  not  there. 

Was  Mrs.  Falconet  thefe  ? — She  was  thefe. 

Had  Mrs.  Falconet  any  daughters? — She  had  two  dang^tfers. 

Of  what  age  misht  those  daughters  be?— The  eldest  wasayoang 
ladv,  I  suppose  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  other  was  yoanger.   . 

Does  Your  lordship  know  who  Mrs.  Falconet  was  ? — ^I  bad  knowb 
Mrs.  Falconet  before  that  time  in  England,  she  was  either  to  £o{0irii 
woman  or  an  American,  I  believe  an  American  by  birtli. 

In  what  sitVilion  of  life  was  Mre.  Falconet?— -She  was  before  in  a 
Tery  reputable  situation,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Faleonet  a  banker  at 

Naples. 

Is  be  a  person  in  a  considerable  line  of  business  ? — ^Very  considerable. 
'  Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  she  was  a  person  who  associated 
with  the  first  ranks  in  that  country  ? — As  far  as  persons  in  her  situation 
associated  with  the  principal  people,  I  believe  she  did  ;  I  bad  not  been 
then  acquainted  with  her  for  a  great  while,  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  she  did. 

.  Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  received 
among  (he  first  ranks  of  English  in  that  country  ;*-I  cannot  speak  par* 
ticularly  to  that,  not  having  seen  her  for  some  time  before. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  one  of  the  daoghters  of  Mrs.  Fal- 
conet aftenvards  married  an  Italian  of  considerable  station  in  society  ?•«- 
I  believe  she  has  two  daughters  married,  as  far  as  I  understand  ;  one  of 
them  I  have  seen,  who  is  married  to  an  American  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Middleton,  and  the  other,  as  I  have  heard,  to  Mon&ieur 
Pourtale*8. 

'Do  you  mean  Mr.  PortalUs  a  considerable  banker  and  proprietor  in 
Switzerland  ? — That  I  really  do  not  know,  I  have  heard  his  name^  but 
never  saw  him. 

Are  those  two  ladies  whom  you  have  mentioned  the  same  two 
daughters  you  met  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  other  two  ?'— No,  other  two 
daughters,;  I  believe  both  those  ladies  were  married  at  that  time. 

Did  the  two  unmarried  daughters  whom  you  met  there  dine  at  the 
table  with  her  Majesty  ? — They  did. 

When  her  Majesty  embarked,  it  was  on  board  the  Clorinde,  was  it 
pot  ? — It  was. 

Did  your  lordship  embark  with  her? — I  did. 

And  Lidy  Charlotte  Lindsay  ? — ^And  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

Who  else  embarked  in  the  suite  of  her  Majesty  ? — Madame  Faicooet 
did,  and  her  two  dauehters,  and  Dr.  Holland. 

Where  did  vour  lorashipand  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  disembark  ? — 
We  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  considerable  interral  before  your  lord* 
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«fip  met  her  Blajcsty  again  ?— There  was  a  verr  considerable  tioK  tM 
summer ;  I  did  not  see  her  Majesty  again  till  the  luonih  of  November 
in  the  year  1815.. 

.  Wi^cre  vraa  it  that  your  lordship  then  saw  her  ? — ^At  the  Villa  d'Este, 
ber  house  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  at  that  time  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay  ? — No,  I  was  not ;  I  saw  her  first  on  the  Lake  ot  Como,  im 
jaaying  my  respects  to  Jier  at  her  villa. 

Where  was  I^dy  Charloile  Lindsay  at  that  time  ? — In  England. 

Did  your  Tordship  dine  there  upon  that  occasion  7—1  did. 

At  that  time  was  Bergami  silting  at  the  table  of  her  Majesty  ?— -He 
was. 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  sitting  at  tier  Majesty's  table? — Never. 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  upon  that  occasion  than  the  day  on 
wbirh  you  dined  thrre? — No,  I  went  away  that  evening. 

Wheie  did  your  lordship  go  to } — ^l  slept  at  the  town  of  Como  that 
night,  and  the  next  da^  I  went  to  Milan. 

Did  jour  lordship  alUrwards,  while  you  were  in  that  country,  par 
her  Majesty  a  second  visit  ? — I  did ;  the  Sunday  following  I  dined  wiin 
tier  Majesty  at  Milan. 

'W'tien  you  were  there  the  first  time,  had  you  intended  to  pay  a  Iun^<*T 
visit  to  her  Majesty  than  the  dining  with  her  ?— I  do  nut  recollect  ihut 
I  had.  I  had  no  particular  intention.  I  was  at  the  time  travelling!,  and 
only  intended  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  Majesty.  I  do  not  charge 
iny  memory  that  I  had  any  intention  of  stayihg  longer.. 

Your  lordship  is  understood  to  have  stated  thnt  you  dined  there  the 
Sunday  following  ?— The  Sunilay  following  at  Milan :  when  I  saw  her 
Majesty  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  her  Majesty  invited  me  to  dine  with 
her  the  following  Sunday  at  Milan. 
.    Was  Bergami  at  the  table  that  second  time? — He  was. 

Has  your  lordship  seen  her  Majesty  since  that  time  ? — f  have  not. 
The  Lord'Cnanceltor  said«  tliat  before  be  asked  the 
Auoroey*General  to  proceed  with  any  questions,  he  had 
to  apologize  to  the  House  for  uot  informing  them,  when 
the  noble  earl  was  sworn,  that  it  was  usoal  when  a  peer 
was  sworn,  to  receive  their  lordships*  permission  to  dis- 
pense with  having  the  questions  put  through  their  speaker, 
and-  to  suggest  to  them  to  adopt  the  more  convenient 
course  of  their  bein^  put  by  counsel  in  the  usoal  course. 
He  had  to  beg  their  lordships'  pardon  for  not  formally 
putting  the  question,  that  they  should  dispense  with  the 
strict  form. 

The  A iiQrnejf 'General  then  proceeded  to  cress-examine 
the  Earl  of  Guilford. 

You  have  stated  that  while  your  lordship  was  at  Naples,  Bergami 
was  in  the  situation  of  a  courier ;  did  it  happen  when  your  lordship 
dined  with  her  Majesty  e.lher  at  Naples  or  at  Civifa  Vecchia,  or  on 
board  the  Ciorinde,  that  be  waited  at  table  ?'--At  Civita  Veccbiahc 
Certainly  did ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  at  Naples. 

Did  he  so  on  board  tlie  Clorinde  ?— I  really  do  not  recollect  whether 
he  did  on  board  the  Clorinde,  I  cannot  positive! v  charge  my  memory 
with  that  circumstance  »  I  remember  it  «ell  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  1 
rather  think  he  did  oa  board  tbe  CloriDd«. 
Defence.']  u 


Did  L»dt  Chartotte  LIad«ay  hold  at  that  time  any  aituttion  m  ftec 
Majesty's  suite  >— Sh^  i»as  lady  of  ihe  bed-chamber  to  her  Majesty, 
then  her-Roval  Highn^s. 

When  diet  she  quit  th^t  situation  f— She  quitti-d  that  situation  tow 
best  of  my  recollection,  for  I  was  then  out  of  England,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yeat  I8l7 ;  about  the  monib  of  May,  I  think,  in  the  year 

Although  you  sav  she  quitted  the  sUoation  in  1817,  she  was  not 
actually  in  her  Majesty's  soilc  after  she  left  her  in  Italy  ? — After  she 
left  her  at  Leghorn,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  sister  netet 
joined  her  Majesty.  ^  ^ 

Wlien  you  visited  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  there  any 
lady  in  attendance  upon  her  at  that  time  > — ^There  was  an  Italian  bdy, 
who  i  understood  was  the  Countess  Oldi. 

In  the  course  of  dining  with  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you 
occasionally  c6tivcne  with  that  lady  ?— Very  little,  I  had  some  con- 

versation* 

from  your  conversation  with  her,  did  she  speak  the  Patois  or  the 
pure  Italian  ?— She  spoke,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  very  good 
intelligible  Italian,  with  rather  an  accent  of  the  Lombardy,  but  not 
very  remarkable;  we  had  no  very  long  conver^tion. 

When  you  visited  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  see  her 

grounds?— I  did.  .„     . 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  Greek  or  an  Albanian  ser- 
vant with  your  lordslup  at  that  time  } — I  had  a  Greek  servant  with  me 

at  the  time.  „*»•_< 

Did  her  Majesty  accompany  you  into  the  grounds  > — Her  Majesty 
first  sliowed  me  great  part  of  her  gardens,  and  afterwards  tent  me  her 
donkey^  to  ride  upon  to  sec  the  rest. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  in  what  part  oF  your  tour  round  the 
gardens  ft  was  that  you  mounted  the  donVey  ?— I  mounted  it  I  tliiok 
rery  rtear  the  dtx)r,  I  went  afterwards  round  the  olive  yard  and  other 
places  in  tlic  grounds. 

In  going  round  the  grounds,  or  at  the  time  of  comlnff  out,  did  yow 
lordship  see  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  grounds  ?— While  I  walked 
with  her  Koyal  Highness  I  saw  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
her  walking  about  tlie  ^rounds  after  that. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  your  servant  walking  about  the  grounds?— 
I  do  not  rememljer  to  have  seen  hifn^  though  I  might  have  seen  bin 
walking  about  the  grounds. 

.  Does  your  lordship  remember  whether  you  did  see  him  walkisf 
about  the  grounds? — No,  it  is  a  thing  1  have  not  charged  my  memory 
with.  .      ^ 

Your  lordship  never  stated  you  saw  your  servant  in  ihfke  grounds  r 
—Not  that  I  saw  him  in  the  grounds,  I  tieard  that  he  had  walked  round 

them.  f 

Do  you  recollect  having  staled  that  you  had  seen  him  in  anypsftoi 
those  grounds  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Not  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, certainly  ;  I  might  have  seen  him  with  her  Royal  Highness;  l 
did  not  take  notice  of  his  being  walliing  with  her  Royal  Highness; 
there  were  people  walking  about  in" the  grounds  and  in  the  gardens. 

Will  your  lordship  have  the  §oodneKS  lo  recollect  whether  yoii  did 
not  see  him  walking  in  the  gardens  with  her  Royal  Highness?— I  *^^ 
not  remember  that  I  did. 

Or  going  any  where  ?— Nor  going  any  where ;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
cireuiDStaDce, 
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Poet  yoor  lanhbSp  remember  a  taminer4oii$e  or  grotto^— I  re- 
member perfifictly  ber  Royai  Higbxiess  showing  it  me. 

Does  your  Jordship  recollect  seeing  her  Roya^  Uijj^ioess  with  your 
servant  near  that  grotto  f-^No,  certainly  not. 

Has  your  lordship  never  stated  that  you  saw  her  Royal  Htghuesc? 
<— I  never  stated  that  I  had  seen  hun  with  her  Royal  Uig^iness,  that  I 
Jiad  seen  him  with  her  in  tJie  grotto,  certainly  not. 

Nor  in  the  grounds  ?'^he  might  have  be«n  walking  with  him,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it,  or  baving  stated  it. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state,  tiiat  you  do  not  now 
remember  whether  the  circumstance  took  place  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

That  It  might  have  taken  place,  but  you  do  not  recollect  it?— -It 
mjffbt  have  taken  place,  b«t  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Tliat  your  lordship  might  have  seen  it^  but  you  do  not  recollect  it  f 
— They  might  have  been  in  the  garden,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  sirik- 
ingirne  as  any  thing  remarkable. 

^hen  if  it  did  not  strike  your  lordsliip  as  any  thing  remarkable,  'it 
is  not  likely  your  lordship  should  so  state  thatio  any  one  ?— Certainly. 

Will  your  lordship  uBdertake  to  say  you  never  have  stated  that  ? — I 
cm  undertake  to  say  i  never  have  said  J  had  seen  tbem  iogetlier  in  the 
grotto. 

Qc  on  that  day?  —On  that  day  certainly  I  have  no  recollection  of  it ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  garden,  but  I  not  recol* 
lectk. 

Had  yoiur  lordship  been  accustomed  to  ride  at  that  time  ? — I  hfd 
Dot  beoi  a  great  rider,  but  at  that  time  I  only  rode  upon  a  donkey. 

Who  requested  your  lordship  to  ride  upon  the  donkey  ? — The  rrin- 
cetB  of  Wales. 

Did  she  urge  your  lordship  to  ride  round  the  grounds  on  the  don- 
key }— ^he  certainly  did. 

Whese  was  your  lordship's  servant  at  that  tlme?^-In  the  house  I 
l>elieve,  or  in  tiie  grounds ;  he  went  with  me  to  the  house  I  recollect 
perfectly,  and  was  there  walkmg  about,  1  do  not  know  wliereat>out 
lie  was  in  the  grounds ;  I  know  be  was  at  the  placr. 

How  long  did  that  servant  remain  with  your  lordship  afterwards?— 
He  remained  till  the  year  1817  ;  he  left  me  at  Venice  m  the  month  of 
May,  1317-  ^ 

Previous  to  your  sister.  Lady  Charlotte  Lind<«ay,  quitting  the  situa- 
tion with  her  Royal  Highness,  had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with 
her  apon  that  subject  f-w  had  uorrespondence  ^»itb  her. 

Did  you  recommend  (o  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  the  propriety  of 
lesigning  >lhe  situation  which  .slie  lield  about  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  did  advise  her  to  resign  it. 

What  were  the  considerations  which  iaduoed  yon  to  give  that  advice  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  here  desired  to  remind  their  lordships 
that  this  was  a  question  addressed  to  pbiuls  on  which  he 
had  bcKHi  ;restraiDed  .from  enieriog. 

The  Lord^Chanoeltor  agreed  with  the  learned  counsel^ 
that  the  ^zaminatioa  was  taking  an  irregular  course,  and 
it  might  indeed  be  advisable  to  expunge  the  precedmg 
quesiioQ  aod  anS'Wer. 

Mr.  Gurnejr  was  then  diwcted  to  obliterate  the  p:issage 
from  iiis  notes • 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  TYndaL— Can  your  lordship  recollect  what 
the  size  of  this  garden  w.^  ? — It  was  a  formal  Italian  garden,  of  vhat 
siJEf*  I  cannot  now  precisely  recollect. 

Your  lordship  cannot  recollect  the  number  of  acres  withb  a  fisw)— 
No,  I  cannot ;  it  was  a  handsome  fair  garden. 

At  the  diflferent  tinus,  whenever  your  lordship  has  seen  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami  together,  have  you  ever  obserTed  any  iinpro- 
prietv  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  Highness  I 

The  JUqrncyGenfral  9uhiu\iied  that  this  did  not  arise 
out  of  the  cross-exaininatiou. 

ThtLord^ChanctUor  was  ofopiniony  that  if  tbe  ques- 
tion was  admitted^  it  would  necessarily  let  in  the  other 
side  to  a  right  of  inquiring  further  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  their  lordships  that  he  shoold 
not  object,  if  such  was  their  pleasure^  to  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  question. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Lord  AoM.--->When  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  on  tbe  Lake  of 
Como,  wai  any  body  with  her  ? — Yes,  Bergami. 

Was  any  other  person  with  her  in  the  boat  ? — No. 

EarVGrey. — A I  any  time  when  you  have  been  at  her  Roplfligfc- 
nes^'s,  and  Bergami  was  in  company,  have  you  ever  seen  any  impro- 
per fam'liarity  between  them  ? — No,  certainly  none. 

Your  lorciNhip  has  stated  that  in  the  Countess  OUIi's  language  tktn 
was  a  slight  accent  of  Lombardy,  but  nothing  very  retnarkable  ?-• 
Nothing  very  remarkable;  we  conversed  together,  and  what  she  an- 
swered was  pepfectly  good  Italian,  but  with  an  accent. 

What  observation  did  your  lordship  make  upon  her  manners?— That 
hef  manners  were  perfectly  inoflensive,  that  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able  about  them,  very  modest,  not  particularly  vulgar. 

Nothing  you  would  denominate  as  vulgar? — Not  as  vulgar,  cer- 
tainly not;  the  exact  shade  of  vulgarity  I  cani>bt  now  charge  my  me- 
mory with  ;  1  do  not  remember  having  considered  her  as  vulgar  m  her 
conversation  with  me,  not  the  least ;  1  do  not  remember  that  tbe  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  was  that  of  having  conversed  with  a  fa^' 
woman. 

Did  you  observe  any  particular  diflference  between  the  manners  of 
the  CouniessOldi  and  other  Italian  ladies?-— I  cannot  say  that  I  did ; 
she  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  woman  of  remarkably  fesdnating  nraa- 
ners,  remarkably  refined,  but  I  did  not  see  any  great  difference  be- 
tween her  and  other  Italian  ladies. 

Vif.  Earl  of  lAverpooL — ^Were  her  manners  and  conversation,  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  a  person  who  had  been  well  edecated, 
and  who  had  lived  in  g.>od  society  ?— Upon  that  subject  I  really  knfw 
her  so  little,  I  only  conversed  with  her  a  very  few  words  during  the 
dinner,  and  I  could  not  form  any.opinion  of  that  sort  as  to  Xlie  extent 
of  her  education ;  our  conversation  was  extremely  short,  and  tbere 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  conversation. 
,r.P^^  2*^^"  did  you  meet  Countess  Oldi  ?— Only  twice ;  once  at  l^ 
Villa  d' Este,  and  the  oU»er  time  at  Milan. 

Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ?— T« 
my  certain  knowledge,  no;  I  heard  she  was  the  sister  of  ^i«n»*'  ' 
heard  it  I  ihmk  before  I  was  at  Como,  but  I  certainly  heard  it  befoie 
I  was  at  Muan.  -    ^ 
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£oni  JErtiiiifw— Dul  not  yoor  lordship  state,  I  Dbsprfed  noihinf ' 
vulgar  in  bcr  conversation »  not  the  least  ? — My  conversation wttii  Im 
was  very  short,  I  was  not  struck  wiih  any  thing  vulgar. 

Tkt  iariqf  LiUiderdaU.'^Whea  your  lordship  dined  v  ith  her  Royat 
Hif^hness  at  Como,  did  you  «it  next  her  Royat  Highiiet^?— I  did. 
Where  did  Bergatni  sit  ? — On  "the  other  side  of  her  Royal  Highfie«k 
When  vour  lordship  dined  at  Milan  with  her  Royal  Highness,  where 
did  you  then  sit? — I  sat  by  her  Royal  Highness's  side. 
Where  did  Bergami  sit? — He  sat  on  the  other  side. 
t)id  he,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  receire  any  attentions  from  her 
Royal  Highness  ?~>No  particular  attentions,  certaioiy. 

Did  your  loMship?— Her  Royal  H  ighness  was  exceedingly  gradom 
to  me,  and  conversed  with  me. 

Did  you  observe  how  she  conducted  herself  in  relation  to  Bergami  f 
—1  perceived  nothing  particular  In  her  Royal  Higiioess's  manner  to 
Ber^mi,  at  either  of  tho^t*  interviews. 

Where  did  Counte«s  Oldi  sit  ?-^SIie  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me  ui 
Conio ;  I  believe  she  did  at  Milan,  but  I  cannot  sj)eak  with  i-ertatuty. 
Wl)0  was  at  table  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?»-Lieuteoaitt 
Hownam,  Willi|m  Austin,  and  an  Italian  gentleman,  as  I  understood 
a  medical  man,  ^ho  .they  said  dad  been  at  Pavia,  that  he  haxl  been 
em  ployed  there. 

Was  it  the  same  company  at  Como  and  at  Milan  ?— It  was  to  the 
best  of  niy  recollection. 

Lord  Kenyan, — What  was  the  size  of  the  boat  in  which  the  Priocest 
and  Bergami  were  on  the  Lake  of  Como?— A  itrj  small  one,  a  small 
boat. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  the  boat  more  when  you  -^vere  abproath* 
ing  it? — ^No,  when  we  approached  the  boat,  after  her  Royal  Highness 
had  spoken  to  me,  Bergami  rowed  it  to  Uie  shore. 

At  what  distance  was  that  boat  from  th<*  sliore  when  you  saw  it? — I 
cannot  tell;  not  at  any  great  distance ;  my  boat  and  that  of  her  Royal 
Highness  came  to  the  shore  together.  I  was  in  another  boat  on  the 
Jake. 

When  your  lordship  saw  the  boat  move,  was  it  in  consequence  of 
Bergami  rowing  the  brat?— Certainly. 

JBari  Bathurst. — Did  her  Royal  Highness  introiluce  yon  to  Ber- 
gami ?.^be  said,  pointi.'i{;  to  hiu),  *' Voici  Monsieur  Bergami.'* 

Did  she,  either  at  Como  or  at  Milan,  give  vou  any  reason  for  hav 
ins  advanced  him  to  thv  situatimi  he  then  helcf  ? — No,  she  did  not. 
Did  she  introduce  the  Coniiirss  of  Oldi  to  you  ? — She  did. 
Did  the  introduce  Countess  Oldi  to,  your  lordship  as  the  sister  of 
Bergami  ?— No,  I  am  pretty  sure  sbf  did  not ;  I  should  Itate  remark- 
ed it  if  she  had. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington, — ^^Vhat  was  the  deportment  of  Bergami 
towards  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Nothing  particular ;  very  resperifuW 

Was  the  ground  or  garden  your  lordship  alludes  to,  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Villa d'Este?— The  garden  in  which  licr  Royal  Highne»ft 
'    walked  with  me,  was  directly  behind  the  house ;  the  vineyards  through 
which  I  rode  were  immediately  adjoining  to  that  garden. 

Your  lordship  oiiserved,  you  did  not  recollect  the  exact  sice  of  that 
garden  ? — ^I  do  not. 

Was  it  more  than  one  acre -of  ground  f — I  really  cannot  give  any 
Apinioi)  upon  its  siae»  I  should  thiuk  it  ^z>  more;  ttwre  was  a  Jarj^c 
|ti||iaD  regular  garden. 
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t^rd  BeJmdre.-^Did  your  sitter*  Lady  ChorloOe  lindny,  leave 
the  Priocf!!!  of  Wales's  service  of  her  owo  aocord,  .or  ws  ^  lUs- 
oiissed  ? — She  left  ii  of  her  own  accord. 

Did  your  loriHhip  recommead  (o  her  to  do  so  ? — I  did. 

AVhat  were  (he  reasoM  or  motives  which  indupcd  your  lordshipio 
make  that  reconnnendation? 

Afr.  BroHghum  objected  to  this  qaedtion  as  ooe  which 
counsel  had  been  restrained  from  putting. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  every  peer  was  id  the  situation  of  a  JudgCi  and  wis 
eotitled  to  put  aiij  question  that  was  not  ttr  itself  illegal. 

The  Marquh  ojLansdown  observed  that  they  were  all 
undoubtedly  in  the  situation  of  judges,  but  it  behoved 
them  to  act  concurrently,  and  to  render  their  proceed- 
ings as  similar  as  possible  to  those  over  which  a  siogle 
judge  presided. 

fork  Belmorc  was  of  opinion  that  the  oiiestion  he  had 
put  was  ooe  of  considerable  importance  ^regarding  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  he  was  perfectly^eady  to  with- 
draw it,  ifj  in  their  lordships'  judgment,  it  appeared 
irregular. 

Lord  ElUnborough. — Di<l  your  lordship  make  any  particulac  ohfcr* 
vation  on  the  manners  of  Berganii  ?— The  observations  I  made  on  (he 
manners  of  Bergami  were,  that  they  were  perfectly  unobtrusive,  that 
he  was  not  forward  ;  that  was  the  only  observation  I  made.  1  hare 
been  asked  whether  I  had  a  Greek  servant  in  the  garden  behind  tfie 
house,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUection  I  had ;  and  that  I  mentioned  l&e 
having  a  Greek  servant  to  her  Royal  Highness ;  but  more  than  that  I 
do  not  recollect.  She  observed  his  dress,  but  as  to  havii^  seen  ihem 
vralking  together,  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  circumstance.  I 
have,  upon  this  subject,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  but  I  thiak 
)  did  mention  him,  in  walking  in  the  garden,  as  a  Greek  servant,  ob- 
serving that  I  had  him  from  Atnens;  he  was  in  the  dress  of  tliecoontrjr. 
Haa  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  Bergami } — No  particular 
conversation :  Bergami  spoke  bHt  little  while  I  was  there  ;  and  Itbiiik 
the  only  time  when  I  w;is  ever  in  a  room  alone  with  Bei^^ami  was  in 
the  gallery  of  the  house  at  Milan,  when  he  showed  me  some  pictures • 
but  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  conversation. 

From  the  opporttmities  your  lordship  had  of  observing  the  behaviour 
of  Bergami,  could  you  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived  ? — ^No,  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  he  was. 

This  question  and  the  answer  were  read  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DenmuH  to  his  lordship,  and  he  stated  that  tbc 
answer  was  correct. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnbbrvib  was  next  calW» 
and  sworn  by  the  Lord-Chaneellor  at  the  taUe,  an^ 
examined  hy  Mr.  Wilde  as  follows:— 

Did  your  lord^tp  see  her  present  Majesty  a(  the  thne  she  was  Pite" 
(^css  of  Wales  at  any  time  at  Genoa  ?— 1  d  il. 
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Were  yoQ  at  Uwt  tlm«  tccomptnicd  hj  Lady  Olcnbervi«  }^  vnis 
Did  her  tadjship  for  any  period  form  any  part  of  the  toHe  of  her 
Royai  Highness  9 — No,  not  at  that  time. 

Did  ker  ladyship,  at  any  time  during  the  pcrriod  yoiir  lordthtp  «af 
at  Gct>oa«  attend  in  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— She  did. 

In  what  way  ? — When  her  Royal  Highness  arrired  at  Genoa,  Lady* 
Olenbervie  and  I  were  there ;  Lddy  Glenbervie  was  not  tn  her  scrvke 
at  tiiat  timei  but  I^dy  Charlotte  Campbell  was  expected  from  Nice  ; 
the  frigate  that  brought  the  Princess  was  sent  on  immediately  to  Nice^ 
to  fetch  Lady  Charlotte  C^ampbell ;  Lady  Gleol>ervie  hat  tog  been 
formerly  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Princess,  finding 
herself  at  Genoa,  proposed  to  the  Princxsi ,  who  had  none  of  her  ladies 
with  her  then,  toallend  ber  tilt  the  arriral  of  Lady  Charlotte  Caitop* 
belJ. 

Did  your  lordship,  during  the  time  that  Lady  Glenbervie  was  in 
attenflance  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dine  at  the  table  of  her  Royal 
Highness? — Frequently. 

l^or  w bat -period  ?^-'ner 'Royal  Highness  anWed,  I  think,  on  the 
26th  of  March ;  Lady  Glenbervie  and  I  continued  there  till  the  I7th 
of  May  ;  the  Princess  did  not  leave  Genoa,  I  think,  till  the  day  -after 
we  did,  which  would  be  the  18th  ;  durins  that  period  1  very  frequently; 
dined  with  the  Pri^ces^,  but  not  every  day. 

,  Did  your  lordship  during  th^t  time  see  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bersami  ?•— I  saw  him  every  day  that  I  dined  tliere. 

What  was  the  conduct  which  yoUr  lordship  observed  in  her  Koyal 
Hit^hness  during  that  period  towards  Bergami  ? — Beigami  waited  be- 
hind her  Koyal  Highness*s  back,  in  the  hauit  of  a  courier;  it  happened 
to  me  often  to  have  the  honour  of  sitting  next  ber,  and  all  that  If^aw 
was  the  behaviour  of  any  mislresss  of  hei*  rank  to  ber-servant  waiting 
bell! ltd  her ;  he  often  helped  her  and  me  to  wine  and  to  other  things. 
What  was  the  conduct  observed  by  Bergami  towards  her  Royal 
H'lchness?— Tlial  of  a  servant. 

,TVas  it  re^])eciful,  becoming  his  then  situation,  or  otherwise?—!  did 
not  pay  any  particular  aiteution,  but  if  there  bad  been  any  thing  like 
disrespect  1  niun  have  ol»served  it. 

Has  your  lordship  menfoncd  the  year? — ^This  was  in  the  year  1815* 
What  company  did  yqur  lordship  meet  at  her  Royal  Ilighness'i 
table  during  that  period? — Mrs.  Falconet  and  her  two  (JHUghlers,  and 
Mr.  Hownam  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Lady  Charlotte  Campliell 
af  er  she  arrived,  i^hich  was  some  days  about  a  week  perhaps  after  the 
Princess  arrived.  Dr.  Holland  also  most  days,  I  am  not  sure  he  did 
not  all,  and  also  some  Genoese  noblemen,  one  1  particulariy  recollect^ 
the  Marche*^e  Jol^n  Cario  Negri,  and  some  Eng'ish  gentlemen,  I 
think  some  officers  of  the  navy,,  indeed  I  am  sure  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  that  brought  the  Princt'ss." 

Did  your  lordship  see  Lady  William  Benlinck  there? — I  saw  hor 
al  Genoa. 

*  At  "her  Royal  Hi^hness's  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did,  at  a  ball,  and  I  be- 
lievr  at  a  party  ;  wnether  she  dined  there  or  not  I  cannot  state. 

Can  your  lordship  recollect  attending  any  of  the  balls  given  by  ber 
Royal  Higlmi.'ss? — ^The  only  ball  I  rccolkct,  I  was  at. 

'  Did  }  viiir  lordteliip^meet  there  Ihe  persons  of  rank  of  the  place?— 
All  the  society  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  the  principal  ladies  and 
genlltmen  of  the  place. 

Crossexamineti  by  the  Solicitor-General. — Your  lordship  did  not 
live  m  the  house  ? — 1  dtd  not  live  in  the  house,  nor  Lady  Glenbervie^ 


When  Lady  Chtrlolte  Campbell  arrived,  which  was  after  flie  laMr* 
yi»\  of  a  week.  Lady  Glenbervie  ceased  to  acl  in  the  silttatSon  she  M 
'Ijefore  occupie<t  ? — Yes^  she  did  ;  but  she  was  often  there  at  dumer. 

Uow  many  ti'mes,  on  an  average,  might  your  lordship  ha?e  diaed 
there ;  iwo  or  three  times  in  a  weel(,  or  Imw  often  ^-— Yes,  tuo  orthite 
tMiie9»  or  moce. 

I^  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state  that  Bergami  al  that  firat 
Appeared  in  the  dreis  of  a  servant  ?— A  fancy  dress,  the  drea^  of  a  cott* 
vier  according  (o  my  recolitrction. 

Ijsrd  IdKOrrdn/e.— Did  your  lordship  meet  Captain  Pechell  of  the 
Clorinde  at  Dinner  at  the  Princess's  } — I  think  I  did. 

His  lordship  then  withdrew. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  wits  next  called  iDi  and 
bavrng  been  sYvorn,  was  examined  by  Dr.  LMshington* 
'     Did  you  ever  foim  a  part  of  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Frincess  of  Wales? — Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  iirst  enter  her  Boyal  Higknes&'s  ^rvice?^  first  en- 
tered her  Royal  Highnesses  service',  I  think,  but  I  cannot  be  eatktly 
certain,  in  (lie  )ear  1808. 

Did  your  lacivship  attend  hrr  Royal  Highness  wben  she  went 
abroad  in  1814^-1-1  did. 

Was  not  your  ladyship  one  of  tlie  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber? — ^I  wa>- 

Hovk-  far  did  ynu  go  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  lltat  joaroey^ 
— f  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  as  far  as  Brunswick. 

Why  did  your  tail) ship  not  go  further  ?— It  ncrer  was  omlerslaod 
by  her  Royal  Higiiness  nor  by  me  that  I  was  to  go  further  than  inertly 
to  ^tcconipany  her  lo  Brunswick. 

Wiien  did  your  Iddyship  again  see  her  Royal  Highness?— I  saw 
her  Royal  Highness  al  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  March  I8IS. 

Did  you  then  acl  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  her  Royal  Bigh- 
be«w  ? — I  did. 

Huw  long  then  did  you  continue  with  her  Royal  Htghoesi ?">*I 
joined  her  Royal  Highness  the  beginning  of  March,  remained  vU^ 
her  Royal  Higlmess  as  long  as  she  staid  al  Naples,  left  Naples  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  accompanied  her  to  Rome>  from  thence  toCivita 
Vecchia,  then  embarked  with  her  on  board  the  Clorinde,  and  quitted 
her  at  Leghorn^  which  was  an  arrangunient  that  had  been  settled  be- 
fore we  had  met. 

By  whom  was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  while  she  was  atNapleit 
—She  was  visited  by  all  the  English  of  distinction  there,  and  by  the 
Neapolitans  of  distinction,  and  other  foreigners. 

Would  your  lad \  ship  he  pleased  to  state  the  names  of  some  ^ 
those  ? — Lord  and  Lady  LlandafT,  Lord  and  Lady  Gage,  Lord  and 
Lady  Conyngham,  LonI  and  Lady  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  various 
others ;  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Lord  Frederick  Moo* 
tague.  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  and  many  young  Englishmen;  Uf« 
Fasakerly,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  William  dankes.  Sir  Humphrey  and 
Lady  Davy ;  there  may  be  many  others  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by  Mrs.  Falconet  ? — Site  vrts. 

And  her  daughter  ? — ^And  her  daughter. 

Was  your  ladyship  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  h^r  Royal  B/g^ 
Jiess?>— I  was. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  where  her  Royal  Highness  slept? 
— Onboard  the  Clorinde  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in  a  part  of  t^ 
captain's  cabin ;  it  was  dividad  into  twoj  her  Royal  Hig^nen  slept '** 
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htilf,  ai^cl  tbe  tsytato  and  bra  brother  in  the  other  half,  vkh  a  pam 
tkion  between. 

.  Did. any  one  derp  in  that  diTlsion  of  the  cabin  in  which  her  Royal' 
Rifthnets  slept  ? — Y  es,  her  maid. 

fioes  70a r  ladyship  recollect  any  thing  arising  in  consequence  tff 
the  cabin  betni;  cfi?ided  into  two  parts  f — I  recollect  no  particular^  ex- 
oept  that  her  Koyal  Highness  rather  expressed  her  surprise,  (hat  the 
otner  half  of  the  cabin  had  not  been  appropriated  to  my  use,  in^^tead  of 
the  captain  and  his  brother  continuing  to  occupy  it* 

Did  that  occasion  any  difference  between  her  Royal  Highness  and 
the  captain  ?; — No»  t  did  not  observe  any  difference  upon  the  subject 
of  it ;  it  was  merely  a  remark  she  made  to  me. 

Does  your  ladyshu>  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  fiergami  be* 
fng  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^1  do. 
In  what  capacity  ? — As  courier. 

Had  your  ladyship  opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  het 
Royal  ntf^hness  and  Bergami? — I  was  orten  in  company  with  het 
Royai  Highness  when  Bergatni  was  attending. 

now  did  he  conduct  himself  ?»Oust  in  the  common  way  that  a  per* 
aoD  in  his  situation  would  naturally  conduct  himself. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  conduct  herself  towards  him?— In  the 
aaroe  manner  that  a  mistress  would  conduct  herself  towards  a  servant. 

Dfd  your  ladyship  ^ver  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct  between 
the  Princess  of 'Wales  and  Bergami? — Never." 

When  did  your  ladyship  quit  her  Royal  Higbness's  service  ? — I  leat 
In  mr  resignation  in  tne  year  1817. 

What  was  j^our  ladyship's  reason  for  resigning  f->-My  l>rother  wrote 
to  me,  requesting  me  to  resign,  and  1  complied  with  hjs  requesti 

Has  your  ladyship  seen  her  Royal  Highness  since  she  has  returned 
to  this  country  t-^l  have. 

Cross-examined'  by  the  SoHcitor^General. — How  long  was  it  be* 
fore  her  Jtoyal  Highness  quitted  Naples  that  you  joined  her? — I 
should  think  about  twelve  days,  ten  or  twelve  days. 
•  How  much  time  was  so  occupied  in  proceeding  from  Naples  to 
Leghorn? — ^We  slept  one  night  in  g^ing  to  Rome,  staid  two  nishts  at 
Rome,  I  think  we  were  six  nights  at  Civita  Vecchia,  waking  for  the 
friffate,  and  three  nights  on  board  the  frigate. 

Your  ladyship  is  understood  to  have  then  left  Leghorn,  and  not  to 
have  returned  again  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  did 
■ot  resign  at  that  time. 

Yoti  did  not  enter  after  that  into  the  actual  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ?-^(  left  Leghorn  for  the  purpose  of  having  my  brother  to 
escort  me  honle  to  England. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see  Bergami  ? 
—I  did  every  day. 

Try  and  recollect  with  accuracy,  whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  walking  with  her  Royal  Higlmess  t — Her  Royal  High* 
nesB  and  I  frequently  walked  out  together,  and  Bergami  attended ;  he 
did  Dot  walk  with  us,  but  he  walked  a  little  way  behindi  a  short  dis* 
taoceliehlnd. 

Did  that  happen  every  time  you  walked  out?— Every  time  as  fiir  at 
I  can  recoil  ecf. 

Was  there  any  other  courier  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highnen  at 
that  time  ? — I  believe  Hieronimus  was  also  a  courier,  but  I  cannot  be 
entirely  certafn ;  be  vat  with  us. 
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l>oe»  yoar  ladyship  mean  to  saj,  by  m'mg  that  Hierooinhiff  wm 
with  you,  tliat  he  walked  oat  with  you  ?— Ko^  X  do  not  vecollcct  that 
he  "Walked  oot. 

Hate  you  the  least  doobt  that  he  did  not  walk  out  with  yoii?— Id» 
Dot  think  that  1  had  the  hoooor  of  walking  out  above  twice  witfi  her 
Boval  Highness;  I  walked  out  with  her  every  time  abe  walked. 

Vour  ladyship  was  understood  before  to  say»  that  yon  walkcd4Mit 
several  times  with  her  Boyal  HiRhness^— 1  might  have  walked  out 
with  her  three  times  |)erbapi,  but  1  do  not  at  Uiia  moment  call  to  mind 
above  twice  that  we  walked  ;  but  I  cannot  pofitiveiy  swear  that  we 
might  not  have  waliwed  out  three  or  lour  times. 

Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  swear  that  you  did  »ot  walk  five  or  sii 
times  ? — Yfss,  I  can  swear  that. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  walk  eat  four  ?— N^ 
but  I  think  not. 

But  every  time  you  did  walk  out^  the  courier  wrbo  ac«»mpaoied  yon 
then  was  Bergami  ?— Yes. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear>  that  upon  no  one 
of  those  occasions  her  Royal  Flighnesa  walked  arm  lis  aim  with  Ber« 
garni  ?— I  have  not  auy  recollection  of  her  walking  ann  in  arm  wifiJi 
Beiyami. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  she  did  not  ?-— LoaTe 
jao  recollection  of  it ;  as  far  u&  I  can  recollect,  Berganal  attended  at  at 
a  little  distance,  unless  he  was  called  to  be  asked  a  quesiioi), 

Your  ladyship  is  to  be  understood,  that  you  will  not  swear  that  h^^ 
IRoyal  Highness  did  not  walk,  upon  that  occasion »  arm  in  ana  wilh 
3ergami  ? — I  certainly  do  not  recollect  that  she  ever  did  Walkaf^  in 
arm  with  Bergami* 

But  you  will  oot  swear  that  slie  did  not  ?— -I  cannot  positively  swnr, 
but  I  never  was  struck  with  it.  • 

If  such  a  thing  had  happened,  must  it  not  have  stmck  y.ourboi* 
ship } — I  suppose  it  would  have  struck  me ;  and  therefore  I  imagiflsit 
•did  not  happen. 

But  you  will  not  swear  it  did  not  happen  ? — ^I  will  not  swear»  bedaine 
*  she  might  have  taken  bis  arm  upon  some  particular  occasioo ;  oot 
that  I  recollect  that  she  cbd,  but  it  inVgbt  have  happened, without  ny 
being  struck  with  any  thing  extraordinary. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  tostate,  that  if  she  had  taken  iuP;^ 
It  would  have  struck  you  as- something  extraordinary  2—If  they  ban 
walked  arm  in  arm,  but  she  might  have  taken  his  arm.  . 

But  you  think  she  might  have  taken  his  arm,  though  fhey  did  oot 
walk  arm  in  arm } — She  might  have  taken  his  arm»  bet  I  have  an  ec' 
collect  ion  of  the  circumstance. 
,    Your  ladyship  filled  the  office  of  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  ?-*! <!'<'; 

That  office  did  not  necessarily  lead  you  iuto  her  Royal  HigbHtsf  s 
.bed -room-?— Very  frequently  it  did  ;  her  Royal  Bighnen  sent  for  ids 
very  frequently. 

At  Naples? — At  Naples. 

Was  her  Royal  H  ighness  always  alone  upon  those  occasions  ?— N<tf 
'always  alone,  certainly ;  fometimes  there  were  persons  with  hei;     ,  . 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  any  of  those  occasions  seeing  B^rS^i^^ 
in  the  bed- room  ? — ^I  saw  him  myself  in  the  bed-room^  for  we  iseo  ^ 
dine  in  the  bed*room.  {friined  in  the  bed-room  with  the  PrinceMao^ 
William  Austin,  and  Bergami  used  to  wait  upon  us  as  a. servant*^      . 

Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  at  Naples?*- During  the  (^fof  • 
-  was  at  Naples. 
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JQid  way  oUmt  pencil  exoept  WUliatn  Austw  and  yonMelf  andlier 
Ab^aV  HighncM  dine  upon  those  occatioiis  in  the  beorroom  ?-p*No,  I 
tlftink  oobody  but  we  tbree  dined ;  but  other  servanis  U9ed  to  bri»g 
in  disJiei. 

Did  (hat  happen  frequently  while  her  Royal  Highneis  was  at  Naples, 
during  the  time  you  were  with  her  f-»*-Ycs»  that  happened  wbeilever 
her  Royal  Highness  had  not  company  to  dinner,  and  excepthiff  one 
clay.wheu  I  went  to  Pompei»and  her 'Royal  Highness  gave  ine  leave  * 
of  absence  the  ia  hole  day. 

-     Upoo  those  occasions  did  Bergami  always  wail? — ^I  think  he  did^ . 
but  I  cannot  positively  swear. 

When  was  it  that  your  Jadyfhip  quitted  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Ht£iiiiess?-^In  the  y^r  1817. 

Jaad  any  anplicatioa  been  made  to  vour  ladyship  to  join  her  Royal 
Highness  in  Germany,  before  you  took  the  resolution  of  quitting  ?— «  . 
Y«8»  there  had. 

£1  ow  long  before !-— I  cannot  accurately  rem  ember  how  long  before* ' 

>¥aa  any  pfopositionisade  about  appoiniing  Colonel  Liodaay  io  the 
•itvation  of  chamberlain  to  her  Royal  Highness  ? 

'  *  JIfr.  Brougham  (>bjected  to  this  <|ue8tioR.     His  objec« 
tion  was  ooJ^  that  which  his  learned  friends  had  so  often ' 
«urged«-«tbat  if  the  propositioo  were  made  in  writiog^nb 
tjnestions  could  be  pat  regarding  its  coptents. 

The  Lord-^Ch^muUor  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
qnestion  might  be  pui^  if  it  arose  out  of  the  etaniioatioii^ 
lb-chief. 

The  (question  was  repeated^  and  Mu  Broi^iam  again 
'  wrged  bis  objection. 

The  Lbri'ChanuUor  said,  that  if  the  objection  w^re 
taken,  it  must  be  argued,  and  as  4  o'clock  had  arrived^  ii 
miffht  be  proper  to  adjourn  it  till  to*  morrow. 

Mr.  BrouJuanj^^V  am  willing  to  concede  any  thing 
iratfaer  than  delay  your  lordships. 

The  Lord-Chitncelior  added,  that  tbe  House  ought  not 
to  consider  merely  wnat  counsel  would  concede,  but  what, 
sittght  to  be  conceded ;  if  tbe  qoeatioa  were  illegal,  tbe 
Hoiise  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  put,  even  if  counsel  did 
nq^  object.    He  thought  that  it  would  be  fit  to  adjourn^ 
.  that  the  point  might  be  duly  considered. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned  at  4  o'clock, 
FOURTH  DA  Y.— October  6. 

After  10  o'clock  prayers  were  read,  and  the  House  was 
nulled  over.    Several  peers,  among  whom  was  the  Duke, 
-of  York,  were  excused  for  non-attendance  oa  acooiuit 
4>f  indisposition.  \ 

Business  commenced  by  calling  JIfr.  Joseph  Marrirtti 
Io  the  bar.     |1«  was    examined  by    the    Marjuhjof 
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HtTe  you  Ihe  letter  from  Mr.  Albertonlo  you  were  yeitetdky  jte« 
Bked  to  bring  F^-Ycs, 

You  wiU  deliver  k  Into  the  House  ^— It  it  torn  in  two,  becaute  only 
a  part  of  the  letter  was  to  me.    The  other  \aM  was  to  anottier  persoo. 

The  letter  wqs  given  in. 

M.  Marrietti  begged  to  inform  their  lordships  that  tie 
had  made  a  mistake  yesterday  with  respel^t  to  tbcmaimer 
in  which  ihe  had  received  the  letters  dated  the  l6lh  of 
September.  That  letter  did  not  come  by  the  post^  as  he 
had  supposed.     He  received  it  by  a  private  hand. 

Having  made  this  explanation  M.  Marrietti  withdrew^ 
counsel  were  called  in;  and  the  Right  Hon.  JjoAff  Char^ 

iotte  Lindsay  was  a^ain  called  fn,  and  further  cross-ex* 
amined  by  the  Solicitor "G^neraL 

J  Is  iliere  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  caMcd  La  Favo- 
fita  ? — ^Yes,  there  is. 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  walk  la  tlut  garden  with  her  Royal  8ighr 
ness  ?— Yes,  I  did  one  day. 

Was  Bergami  also  present  at  that  time  7-~He  was. 

Did  your  ladyship^  in  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  travel  in  -the 
same  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness  ^x-l  did.  ■    ^ 

Did  Bergs^mi  ride  as  courier  during  that  journey  ?--^He  dhK 

Did  your  ladyship  also  go  in  the  same,  carriago  in  the  joorsiey 
lirom  Rome,  after  your  ladyship  left  Rome  ?— «From  Rome  to  CWita 
Vecchia.-    Yes,  I  did. 

Did  Bergami  also  ride  as  courier  during  that  part  of  the  journey  9-* 
I  believe  he  did,  but  I  have  not  so  accoiate  a  racoiicctiou  of  it  as  ol 
the  former  part. 

Does  your  ladyship  reoollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  the  journey, 
Bergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  addressing  beff 
Royal  Highness,  saying  "  a  boire  Madame"  f-i-I  perfectfy  recollect 
his  coming  up  to  the  carriage,  but  it  was  after  Ite  was  called-;  we  had 
provisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  Royal  Uigiiaess  g^ve- him  some  of 
the  nro visions  oil t  of  the  carriage,  and  something  to  drink, 

lla<i  your  ladyship  any  distinct  recoilectiiJ%i  that  it  was  after  he  was 
called  ?--»l  think  it  certainly  was  after  be  was  called. 

Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables^  yx>ur  ladyship  to  pronouace 
with  certainty  as  to  that? — No,  but  merelj  because-it  waa aiore  na< 
tural  that  he  should  not  come  till  be  was  called- to  have  some  provi- 
sions given  to  him. 

Then  your  ladyship  has  no  recollection  either  (he  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  that  circumstance,  but  it  is  a  mere  inference  from  reasoning 
in  your  own  mind  ?— It  is;  there,  was  nothing  struck  me  as  particular 
In  Ihe  circumstance. 

Was  tliere  any  bottle  in  the  carriage,  which  her  Ro^^al  Highnesr 
handed  to  him  ? — There  was  a  bottle  i/f  wine. 

Did  be  drink  from  that  bottle  }-rl  think  he  did. 

From  the  bottle  itself  wi|hout  any  glass  ? — ^Yes,  l4.hink'  so. 

Did  he  afterwards  return  that  bottle  to  her  Royal  Uigbness-?!— I 
cannot  be  quite  positive,  but  I  fancy  be  returned  the  bottle,  but  I 
caiUAOt  be  by  any  tneans- positive  as  to  that ;  her  Royal  Highness  and 
I  bad  taken  our  refreshment  before  he  was  hetped,  and  whether  be  ret 
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Uimsd  the  botUe  to  UwicaiTHigo  or  no^,  or  vk^ber  he  threw  the  b^ 
tie  away^  I  oiniiot  be  oertaio. 

Although  your  bdytbip  it  not  certain*  to  the  be^  of  y»u.r  reci^llee* 
tkm  wbicfa  way  was  it,  did  he  return  the  bottle  or  throw  it  away  N^ 
i  father  think  that  be  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carnage. 

A/ter  your  ladyship  hod  made  up  your  mind  to  qu4  the  tervlce  ot 
her  Royal  Highnew,  .did  you  not  itate  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to 
yMir  mind  hajring  come  to  the  reaoliition  of  quitting  ber  Royal  Highw 
iie8»?-^I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  Hated  th«t.    * 

W  ben  yoiir  ladyship  n^s  vou  have  ao  di«tJBct  recoUection  of  having 
stated  that,  do  you  remember  having  stated  an>  thtna  to  that  purpoaa 
er  effect  ?-TNa«  I  might  have  said  that  it  was»  btfi  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  did. 

Did  not  your  ladyship,  after  you  had  coma  to  the  determiuatioa  ef 
quittiofi  her  Royal  Higbness's  serviee^  say  that  it  waa  a  vail  relief  to 

SMU*  mind,  having  come  to  the  resolotion  of  quitting  the  service  of  her 
oyat  Highness,  and  thai  yoa  then  considered  that  no  woman  with  any 
regard  to  her  character  could  remaun  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Hi^ 
nesft  ?— *I  certainly  do  not  recollect  ever  having  stated  any  such  thing 
ia  aitcb  words. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  havhig  stated  any  thing  to  that  effects 

Will  ybtir  ladyship  undertake  to  say»  that  you  did  not  state  the  vOrj 
words  now  made  ase  of  ?— I  have  no  reeoUectloa  of  having  statCMl  taaj 
sach  wordsi 

Yooriadyship  wiH  not  undeitahc  to  say  yoo  did  not  make  use  of 
thaaevery  words^ — ^I  caji  say  that  I  did  not  make  ase  of  those  very 
words.;  I  have  ao  recotlecfica  of  havina  made  use  of  any  such  words* 

Your  lad3pship  had  before  said  you  bad  no  recollection  of  having 
made  use  of  sucn  words,  and  the  question  then  proposed  was,  whether 
yoa  would  undertake  to  say  that  yon  had  not  made  use  of  such  words? 
r— £  can  only  say  1  think  it  extremely  Hapcobakile.that  I  should  have 
made  use  or  such  words ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Yoar  ladyship  is  to  be  understood  to  say  yoo  will  not  uadertike  to 
My  that  you  did  not  midte  ase  of  those  words  i— I  can  oaly  say  that  I 
ha¥e  no  recollectioa  of  that;  I  think  it  very  impnobable. 

WiU  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make  use  of 
wordato  that  elftct  more  than  once? — I  have  no  recollection  of  bav« 
log  made  use  of  words  to  that  effect.  * 

But  your  ladyship  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  ;6u  did  aot  niako. 
use  of  those  exprefslons  more  than  once  ?-— I  can  only  answer  as  I  did 
before,  that  I  have  no  recollection,  and  I  do  not  tbinic  it  probable. 

Did  not  your  ladyship  say,  upon  quitting  the  service  of  her  Royal' 
Htgliness,  that  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  anxious  detlre  to  absist  a  partis 
Col^  individwU  out  of  Ibe  savings  in  that  servic«*»  you  would- have 
quitted  the  service  long  before  f — I  think  it  is  very  possible  I '  might 
Mve  made  nse  of  those  words ;  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  that  I  dtdf 
butl  think  it  is  possible. 

Having  recalled  ^his  little  circumstance  to  the  recollection  6f'  ybtif' 
kdysbip,  did  not  the  former  coaveisation,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  pass  at  the  same  time?«^I  have  no  distioct  recollectioii  at  what 
tinie  I  might,  have  said  J^  was  induced  to  rensain,  from  the  wish  of  assist- 
ing thatin4ividiial  from  my  salary ;  I  have  no  diuinct  recollection  when 
I  said  that,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  w^  coupled  if ith  any'wonta' 
ffirpres^vr  of  an  ill  optnton  qf  the  ?ii4iccil. 
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•tf  t«yr  Myib}|)  iohe  tinmildod  that  iivat  not  to,  orthatyvv 
aierely  think  it  was  not  lo^  coupled  with  such  termi  I— As  f»  » I  cam 
ncolleety  it  was  not  to. 

-fiof  your  ladyship  will  not  be  paakive  ^— I  can  oaly  say  that  I  late 
BO  ki&d  of  recollectioa  of  it,  and  that  I  do  think  it  not  at  ail  probable 

MH  your  ladjshipts  understood  that  you  will  not  say  poditTcly  that 
it  was  not  so?— I  have  no  kind  of  recollection  of  ever  having  staled 
thai  my  resignation  was  on  aocooat  of  what  you  mention*  that  ii» 
woman  of  ctiaractef  could  remain. 

Yoar  ladyship  will  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  (he  qaestian  pBl» 
whether  tout  ladyship  will  say  positively  that  it  was  not  ao?<^iGan 
«Bly  say  i  hare  not  the  least  recollection  that  I  said  so  to  ai^  bodj. 

Your  ladyship,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  on  the  examination^in- 
diic^  stated,  that  some  eoamninkation  Ind  been  made  by  Lord  Guil- 
ford; was  the  converfation  towhioh  your  ladyship  iias  spoken,  aM 
which  youriadyahip  recollects,  alter  that  coroaaunicauoo  from  Load- 
Ooilford  ?— I  Have  not  tbe  least  recollcctioa  whether  it  vras  before  or 


Does  TOur  ladyship  recoUect^  whether  or  not  it  was  about  the  

time?-^No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the  period  at  v^ich  the. 
coovenation  you  allude  to  might  hare  taken  place. 

Was  it  after  your  ladyship  had  actually  resianed  ?— I  do  not  know.  '  - 

Are  there  no  circumstances  to  bring  that  met  to  your  recollection  f 
-«-Yes,  I  think  that  what  I  said  about  bavia||  continued  in  the  service, 
in  order  that  my  salary  might  help  acertkin  individual,  must- have* 
taken  place  after  the  communiditiob  made  me  by  my  brother. 

Be<-examtned  by  Dr.  Luskingtonir^You  have  been  asked  as  to  cam** 
wiuaications  which  took  place  verbally,  upon  the  subject  of  your  lady*. 
ii»ip%  nesignatioo ;  to  whom  was  thai  communication  made  2— To  my 
kiisband. 

To  any  one  else  ?— To  no  one  else. 

Is  Mr.  Lindsay  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances  ?-*He  is. 

Has  he  been  so  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ?«— For  some  years. 

Had  your  ladyship  ever  any  dimcolty,  whilst  in  the  PnoccM^s 
aervice,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  your  sahiry  ? 

.    I7i£  Solidtor^Gcneral  objected  to  this  qaestioo,    Hw^ 

could  Dot  conceive  how  by  any  possibility  snch  a  qaea», 

tjon  could  arise  oat  of  his  cross-examiDation. 

'  Mr.  Brougham  said,  be  would  show-  how  it  came  out 

of  the  cross-examination.    But  their  lordships  perhaps 

anticipated  what  he  was  about  to  say.    Some  questions 

bad  been  put  in  tbe  course  of  the  cross-examination  on 

die  subject  of  the  anxiety  to. remain  in  tbe  service  of  ber 

Rpyal  Highness  on  account  of  certain  embarrassments. 

h  was  the  object  of  his  learned  friend  to  sbovr  what 

ibose  embarrassments  were. 

Dr.  Luthington  thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  he  bad  a 

fight  to  put  tne  question.    Their  lordships  would  recol* 

lect  that  a  great  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  tbe  So- 

Iicitpr*General  bad  reference  to  tbe  circumstance  of  Lady 

Ckartotte  Undaay  having  i^uittj^d  t)ie  serfiqe  of  b«r  ^oyal. 


.HighoMB,  Micl  that  the  exaniiiatiQii  -was  ftamcd  with  a 
▼iew  of  shoviog  that  the  reasons  of  Lady  Charlotte 
'for  resigning  were  fuch  as  affected  the  honoar  and  dig- 
nity  of  ber  Majesty ^s  repatatioo.  He  must  then  contend 
ith^t  he  bad  a  right  to  put  questions,  with  a  view  of  rebut* 
tinflr  that  cros»-exaaiinatioD. 

'  ^e  £arl  of  Lauderdale  rose,  and  observed  that  it  waa 
.proper  that  the  witn^ds  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  House,  withdraw  while  this  point  was  disr 
;«wasiDg. 

The  witness  withdreW^r 

The  SMcttor-General,  beine  n6ir  informed  of  the  view 
with  which  the  question  had  been  put^  bad  no  longer 
any  objection  to  tlie  course  of  the  examination. 

Tbo  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  question  was 
puU 

Ycs»  at  oiie  time  (here  was  s  good  deSl  of  srrcir  due. 

X>id  any  other  circnmstances  occur  in  the  .year  1817  to  reader  yout 

'Isdyship's  contlooiog  in  that  ntuatioo  disagreeable  to  you  ?— -Yet,  it 

would  hare  been*  parfScularly  ditagieeable  if  my  attendai^ce  had  been 

required. at  that  time,  because  I  was  under  conademble depresiion  of 

'spirits. 

Had  your  ladyihip  iat  that  time  lost  a  near  relation  f— I  laiA  lost  two. 
'    Waa  ft  not  the  late  Lord  Guilford,  and  the  iate  I^y  Gtenberrie  f— 
Tes»  it  was. 

Did  you  younetf  dbserre  any  thing  fn  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Higbness,  any  impropriety,  to  mduce  you  to  quit  her  senrice}*— I 
myself  net er  observed  any  Improprieties  vA  the  (ronduct  of  her  Royal 
.Highness  to  induce  me  to  quit  her  service. 

The  Earl  ^f  />em&tt^Mftor(.— <You  have  roeotioned  that  you  join- 
ed  the  Princess  of  Wales  ten  or  twelve  days  previous  to  her  leading 

•  Naples  ?— I  did  say  so. 

Your  ladyship  also  said  you  were  one  night  on  your  journey  t» 
'Rome?— Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

That  you  remained  at  Rome  two  days  ?-*T^ro  nights  and  one  wfa6le 
day. 

'  At  Civita  Ye cchia  six  days  ?— To  the  best  <»f  roy  pecoHection,  sit 
days. 

And  on  boatd  the  Ck>rinde  three  r— I  think  thnee  n%bls. 
—  Making  altogether  twenty-four  days  ?^— Yes. 

•After  your  ladyship  had  quitted  thie  frigate,  you  went  oneway  and 
the  Princess  went  another? — ^Yes,  I  went  with  my  brotber.r 
'  TheK^ore,  the  experience  your  ladyship  has  had  of  the  conduct 
4ind  deportment  of  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  extended  ovst 
a  period  of  twenty-four  days  only ;  that  being  the  numt>er  of  days 
mentioned  in  those  enumerated  by  your  ladyship  I— Certainly,  at  tnil 
'period. 

•  Therefore  the  tesllnseny  of  your  ladyship,  the  opinion  vour  Isdy* 
ship  is  enabled  H>  give  Of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  days  on^  f-*in  Italy.  ' 

Thai  Is  the  part  of  tife  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  which  voa 
0!^  hsre  10  9peak  juw  \  it  exteads  over  a  period  of  twenty«four  days 


a«4  . 

•Dly  rduftng  thai  fkht  jov  bava  MU(  tiitl  yoa  otMrnf^MtonN^ 
^^tj  Qttf  the  part  of  ber  Boynl  Qighq^w  in  ker  inteceodne  vitli  t^ 

fami  )-r-Puring  that  time  1  observed  no  impropriety  on  the  patoC  tile 
Vinccss  of  Wales  in  her  intercourse  with  Bergami. 

What  part  of  the  £Dglisb  suite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  hi  her 
Royat  fJigbness^s  service  at  (he  time  of  your  ladyship  joining  her  aft 
Naples ;  was  Sir  Wtlliam  Cell  ?-.Yes,  Sir  WHram  6ell.  - 
«  I>i4  Sir  WilHain  GeU  tofnain  ia  her  Royal  W^ntm^  acHio^'^hlb 
she  quilted  Naples,  or  had  he  left  it  ? — Sir  William  Gell  reaigvMdbf- 
fore  we  left  Naples,  oo  account  of  his  health  not  penailtbig  juj^  to 
travel  to  the  north. 

Was  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  in  her  Royal  U^^totn'^HctwU^U 
Hie  time  of  your  joining  her  at  Naples  ?—Yes^*  he*  w«s.     '  ^ 

Did  Ive  reonaia  in  her  service  when  she  sailed  freni  Naptts  i-4Ji^ 
he  also  resigned.  •     \    ,•  \      . 

Was  Capuin  Hesse  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  at  the  thn^  of 
Tour  hidf ship's  joining  her  Royal  Highness  ^-^-^aptafii' Hesse  waa  at 
mples  with  her  Royal  Highness,  but  i  am  not  eatain  whether  be^waa 
Id  her  sertice  or  not.- 

*  .  Did  CapUin  Hesse  embark  with  your  ladyship  and  her  Royal  B4g^ 
nets  op  boaivl  the  Cioruide  ?-->No»  he  did  not. 

Thep  he  had  quitted  the  service,  if  he  was  in  the  aervice.  as  trtV  m 
the  other  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  ?— Yes/  he  certainly  di4 
not  accooopany  us  when  we  left  Naples. 

At  the  time  that  all  those  penons  bad  quitted  the  service  of  Imp 
Royal  Highaetik  were  you  aware  of  any  other  persons  havfngjmed 
tfc^at  service ;  was  Ber^mi,  hinxself  in  the  service  ?«^I  fo^Ml  h^n  if^hcr 
Royal  Hitjhnfss's  servKre.  ^  j* 

Utd  a  sister  of  ht9,  of  the  name  of  Faustina,  join  the  service  cV^er 
Royal  Highness  at  that  time  at  Naples? — Not  ttiat  I  am  aware  o£  -  - 

Did  you  know  that  such  a  person  was  ever  in  the  service) — 1  Jievcr 
heard  till  lately  of  such  a  person. 

Louia  Berj^ini,  his  brotoerr  did  your  ladyship,  know  any  thing  of 
his  having  jomed  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples?*— I  am  not  quite  ce^ 
tain,  but!  thiok  I  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Louis  B^sgamiot 
Maples. 

1  ou  dp  not  know  of  his  having  been  taken  into  her  Rofal  tfifl^ 
oessi'saervke  at  Naples )— -No,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  to  tik  ' 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  mother  of  Bcraami  having'  entered 
into  her  Royal  Highnesa'a  service  at  Naplas?— No,  I  never  fatoaiid  df 
her  till  lately. 

Did  you  knOw  any  thing  of  a.  ehild»  of  the  name  of  Victoriifek  liav* 
fog  been  admitted  under  her  Royal  Highness's  protection  at  Naplea?--^ 
No,  there  ceitainly  was  no  such  child  at  the  iiouae  at  Naplea  when  I 
was  there. 

In  answer  to  a  question  just  now  asked,  as  lo  the  reason  you  had  for 
quitting  ber  Royal  Highnesa'^  service,  you  have  said,  tlwt  vou  hoi 
aeeo  noihuig  improper  in  her  conduct  ?-— No,  I  hod  seen  notnnigini- 
ffDperin  her  Royal  Highnesses  conduct.  ' 

Therefore  there  was  nothing  your  ladyship  had  seen  Impcoper  in- baa 
Royal  Highoesa^s  service  #hich  was  the  caoa^  of  yoor-qultAing  that- 
aervioe  ^--I  liad  not  teen  any  thing  impro{2ier  that  was  the  come  of  ttff 
quitting  her  service.  .    ^  r: 

Was  there  any  report  ?-^(A  general  call  of-**  Of  dor,  ordor.'O    '  " 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore.'^l  oo)|  ask  tbe  realbli 
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Wtki^h  induced  h^  lftdy«bi{>  to  qail  the  ner\ict  cF  tht 
fX^riQceas  of  Wales. 

Afr«  Brougham  Kibjtcied  to  socti  a  question  being  asked. 

TA^  LoriBl^hamctUor. — it  is  cerlaitily  coiapetent  for 
Hmj  nt>bl^iotd  to  ask  whether  there  wbb  any  other  reasoh 
.whjcb  induced  her  ladyship  to  quit  her  Royal  Highnesses 
aeryice. 

Mr.  Br^ugham^^'BjefotU  of  a  very  atrodous  namne 
jnay  have  gone  forth  against  her  Majesty. 

the  Ean  of  Donoagkmorc — Order,  order.    I  ask  only 
into  tbe  reason  of  quitting  her  Itoyal  Highnesses  service. 

!%€  Lord-Chanctllor, — No  report  of  any  kind  can  be 
evidence' to  your  Ibrdsbips. 

.  The  JBarl  of  Dowm^more. — tiad  ^our  1adyshi|l  any  other  reasdh 
tbf  qnlttmg  her  Royal  xiighnm's  serTice»  of  any  sort  or  kind,  \irhtcb 
iUfM-uHcd  upon  yaur  lady  snipes  mind,'eaoeptlng  tboie  wkicb  your  tad^-* 
ship  has  already  meotioned? — I  cerlsialy  had  oot  seen  auy  ihtng  iw- 

fropar  ill  her  Aoysl  Higboeas's  conduct  while  I  was  in  bar  service ; 
ut  the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and  degradlns  a  nature,  Uiai  they 
did  operate  upoo  my  mind  in  riiaking  oie  not  wllh  to  continue  in  ner 
Herme. 

I%e  Earl  of  Donoughmort  desired  (bat  the  questions 
and  answers  should  be  read  to  the  House,  which  was 
done  accordingly^  and  his  lordship  then  said,  *^'I  shall 
not  trouble  your  ladyship  with  any  n^ore  questions.'^ 
'  Ijurd  CaUhorpe. — During yonr  ac<)uaintatice  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness»  had  your  ladyship  observed  in  her  a  degr^eof  fHmiliariiy  towaMg 
MrsaanM  sertaots,  rah  walte  and  female,  (hat  it  u^misaal  In /persons 
M  aac^  high  <liAia€tioB? — I  ceriaiiily  thii^  that  her  Koyal  Highness 
.W^peculiarly  affable  and  faniihar  in  her  manner  to  all  her  servants.  • 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  condescension  ereatly  sxceedM 
that  wfrich  fs  mually  shown  among  th^  higher  t'lasses  tn  this  cotiitify 
towards  their  inferiors  ? — ^I  think  tbe  higher  classes  in  this  voQDtry  am 
nmckk  more  a|it  to  be  eiccecdingiy  ]uod  and  condesc^ing  to  i:hf  is 
servants  than  those  perhaps  uf  a  rank  benetith  them,  aud  1  think  that 
her  ftoyal  Highness  s  manners  were  very  peculiarly  so. 
,  Does  your  ladyship  think  that  those  manners  were  peculiar  even  m 
a  foreigner  ?— I  am  perhaps  no  veiy  gooA  jodge  in  4hat  case*  but 
forei^ers  are  I  think  more  apt  to  converse  with  their  servauts  thaii 
English  peoplip,  diey  have  less  reserve ;  aud  I  think  that  lier  Royal 
Highness  had  certainly  that  soit  of  hMtillarily  tliat  i  have  ipbterved  in 
foreigners  in  cooversiBg  with  their  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  familiarity  motly  exceeded  what 
you  have  generally  seen  shown  hy  foreigners,  from  the  opportunities 
that  yott  have  had  of  seeing  foreign  society? — ^No,  not  greatly. 

When  your  ladyship  snd  that  you  bad  not  observed  any  impropriety 
ta  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Hiomess  toward!  fiergami,  or  any  impnEi- 
priety  in  his  conduct  towards  her ;  had  you  reference  to  that  pecuU« 
arity  of  her  behaviour  to  which  you  have  adverted  ^ — 1  had. 

h  ToOr  ladyship  then  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  from  the  habit 
^\ki  w^  m  ek'ttUdi  ^i*  ^ndsual  d^gite  oT  familiarity  and  ft^etfoai 
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in  her  Royal  HighneM's  mannecs,  circa  oistaoces  might  have  |a»cd 
uUDotfced  by  you,  which  in  a  person  of  more  habitual  retenre  Uiin 
her  Royal  Uighnessi  would  have  appeared  to  you  extraordinary,  aod 
■  perhaps  unbecoming  ? — I  do  not  knovr  that  they  would  hate  appeared 
to  me.  extraordinary  and  unbecoming^  ber  Royal  Highness  appeartxi 
to  me  to  talk  to  Bergami,  as  she  used  to  do  toSicard,  aind  various  Dtbtr 
penons  in  her  family. 

'  The  Earl  of  Xati^ifa/^.-^Your ladyship  has  said  that  you  quifted 
her  Royal  Highness' s  service*  in  consequence  of  a  reqi^est  from  tbe 
Earl  of  Guitfordy  yohr  brother;  fi^«<s  that' request  communicated  io 
writing? — Itwas^ 

Has  your  ladyship  the  letter  io  your  possession, communicating  that 
request  j—tNo,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Brousham  (while  ber  ladyship  was  answering  the 
qoestion)  submitted,  whether  it.'wa^  proper  to  exami&a 
her  ladyship  respectiog  this  letter. 

The  iaQrU'-'Chanccilor  aaid,  the  quostioDs  might  be  fob- 
lowed  up  by  questioQS  as  to  the  letter  existing  m  tlia 
possession  of  her  ladyships 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaiej^^l  wish  the  learned  coonsd 

woald  object  when  the  qaestion  is  made* 

Can  your  ladyship  say  whether  the  difficulty  of  receiving  your  sabfy^ 
was  the  ground  upon  which  that  re(|uest  was  made  ?-^r}oy  ILdonct 
think  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the  request  was  made. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Now  really  this  cannot  be  the  regu- 
lar mode  of  examining. 

TAeLorii-CAancW/or.— Yon  must  object^Mr.Brougbam, 
when  the  question  is  asked. 

Mr.  BroirgAam.-~Bat  the  question  is  answered  so  quick* 
\j,  that  it  cannot  be  objected  to  before  it  is  answered. 
Your  lordships  ruled,  after  much  argument,  that  no  ques* 
tioos. could  oe  asked  respecting  a  letter  which  was  not 
in  evidence. 

The  Lon2-CAancf//or.— ^be  examination  might  be  pro* 
ceeded  in  till  it  should  appear  whether  the  letter  was  ia 
the  possession  of  the  witness  or  not. 

Mr.  Brougham.^Bvkt  there  is  here  no  ground  for  sacb 
examination. 

The  Lord-Chaneellor.'^Do  you  know  whether  that  letter  is  now  Is 
existence  } — I  brieve  not,  I  did  not  keep  it. 

Have  you  made  any  search  for  it?*— No,  I  have  not. 

The  Lord- CAanccZ/or.— Perhaps  your  lordships  will  ask 
ber  ladyship  to  search  and  to  attend  again. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  letter.  His  objection  was  to  receiving 
evidence,  or  directing  a  search  for  evidence,  in  a  letter 
written  by  any  one^  except  a  party  to  the  case.  This 
was  a  third  party  who  bad  been  examined  yesterday^  and 
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'Viigbt  or  might  not  be  examined  retpeeting  this  leUer^ 
btit  6F  this  he  gave  1)6  6pinion :  but  this  letter  ^as  not 
iirrlttep  bj  ber  Majest^^  but  by  another  party*  a  stranger 
t^tbU  oase.  .  He  objected  to  ezaauoatioa  reapectiiig  a 
letter  written  by  any  party  a  stranger  to  the  ease. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  apprehended  that  the  cfear  law  of 
this  qtiestiou  was  thas:— ''  He  sent  nie  a  request;"  that  was 
estaolished  by  the  one  side.  The  other  side  had  a  right 
to  say  that  answer  should  not  standi  or  they  must  kopw 
what  that  request  was.  If  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
the  letter  which  contained  the  request  was  lost,  no  ques- 
tion could  be  asked  upop  it;  and  unless  a  search  was 
made,  and  the  letter  was  shown  to  be  loat,  their  brdshifia 
doold  not  get  at  the  data  upon  which  the  request  vas 
made. 

Lord  Erskine  said  the  noble  lady  bad  given  her  evi* 
dencte  with  the  gseatest  oandonr  and  fairness;  She  had 
stated  that  she  saw  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Prta- 
jicssof  Wales  towards  Bergami,  which  appeared  iu^preper; 
but  that  reports  had  operated  upon  her  mind,  which  reports 
were  negatived  by  her  own  observation.  Suppose  the 
letter  were  to  the  very  effect  of  stating  what  had  been 
stated  by  her  ladyship,  it  must  be  wholly  immaterial.  But 
he  would  wait  till  it  appeared  whether  the  letter  was  found 
or  not,  before  he  should  make  his  objection. 
,^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  would  give  no  opinion 
whether  the  letter,  when  found,  could  and  ought  to  he 
produced;  but  the  very  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was^ 
whether  the  letter  was  in  the  possession  of  her  ladyship. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  if  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
letter  should  be  proc^uced  or  not,  it  was  losing  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  order  a  search,  and  afterwards  to  re»ex« 
amine  respecting  it. 

Tfte  Elari  qf  Lauderdale, — ^Your  ladyship  has  said,  (liat  when  at 
Naples  you  have  been  in  her  Royal  Highness's  bed-chamber ;  did  you 
go 4oto.bef  Royal  Hi^hnesa's  bed*chan)ber  when  you  were  not  sent 
for,  or  wilhout  knocking  at  lh«  door? — I  do  not  suppose  tbat  I  went 
.  without  being  sent  /or ;  but  I  am  certain  I  did  not  knock  at  the  dooc 
when  I  went. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  havinjg  gone  there  without  being  sent  for? — 
I  do  not  recollect  at  Naples  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  should  not  have 
gtne  unless  T  had  had  something  particular  to  communicate  uf  course 
tf>tbe  Princess  wtthrout  being  sent  for,  and  I  do  not  recoUect  that  tbat 
^cinred  whHst  I  .was  there. 

Y*ur  ladyship  has  said,  that  before  you  went  to  Naples  there  was 
an  arrangement  about  yoor  quitting  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
at  a  particular  lime ;  was  that  an -arrangement  of  your  proposal,  or  prdt 
posed  to  you  by  the  Princess  of  Wales? — It  was  my  proposal  when  I 
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ttill  upon  the  Continent  she  wished  I  would  cooie  and  joiq  bcc  at 
Naples ;  in  answer  to  that  I  said,  I  would  obey  her  VoYal  HigbneBi's 
commands,  bat  I  hoped  she  woutd  not  obicct  to  my  amiag  myBelfcf 
tile  iMiucfl  of  tof  Wotli««  to  YettUtkto  mttghnd^  m  I  mshod  i^be  m 
England  by  the  hcgiwiint  ^  ^^«  siiii|9«»  and  couM  oot  vary  v^ 
travel  by  myselL 

^  The  foUowiog  qq^ntioo  was  puibj  the  Ijqi4^haHcettm 
at  the  request  of  the  Soli^itorTGeQec^I ; — 

At  what  month  in  the  year  1817  wa»  i^  }om  rc^igped  ]foiir  situation 
under  her  Koyal  Highnessi — tJpon  npy  word  I  pannot  be  entire^  ao> 
curate  as  to  that,  but  I  shoild  think  it  was  either  the  month  of  Jane  or 
luiy  ;  aboul  that  tim«  oi  thi|  year. 

The  Eari  of  Ln^eypoo^nsked  the  I^ord^^Chanc^ettor  what 
WW  cfcme  respecting  the  pro^erction  of  the  letter  ? 

The  Lard'ChaftceHor  said  he  would  give  no  opinion  re- 
specting the  possession  of  a  letter  upon  a  hypothetical 
case.     Nothine  could  be  more  dangerous. 

The  Eart  of  Liverpool  said  he  wished  to  know  where 
they  were — was  a  search  oittered  or  nort  ? 

The  Lortt'CkancfHor  said,  if  any  qoble  lord  desired  s^ 
search  to  be  raade^  he  might  order  tp  that  efiect.  But  if 
any  queatiotr  shouM  arise  upon  the  letter,  after  it  was  as* 
eertained  whether  the  letter  coiiTd  be  found  or  not,  that 
question  could  not  be  asked  now.  But  if  it  contained 
only  reports,  it  was  impossible  th^t  any  questions  respect- 
ing such  repoi'ts  couM  be  as|ced. 

The  Earl  of  Landerdah  desfred  that  a  search  should 
he  made  for  the  letter. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Search  must  be  made  for,  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Brougham  (Lady  Cbarfotte  Lindsay  having  WTti^ 
drawn). — We  undertake,  my  lords.  ^ 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — If  Lady  Cbarfotte  Lindsajcali 
find  or  cannot  find  the  letter,,  you  will  commtjnica^  to 
the  house.  .1 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^Most  nndoQbtedlj,  my  lor4< 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  LcANOAFf^  was  fhea 
sworn  by  the  Lord^Chaticellor,  at  the  table,  ^^d  e^^,' 
mined  by  Mr.  Brougham* 

Was  your  lordship  in  Ualy  in  the  year  IS15  f-^-I  vns. 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  by  the  countess  ? — ^I  yfniL. 

Were  you  together  at*  Naples  during  that  year  ^— We  WHiti  ^     • 

How  long  a  period  of  the  year  were  you  at  NaplsstoMlfaci'^^l 
went  there  the  latter  end  of  IB  14»  and  I  remained  there  till  Apifl  t9X5. 

Did  you  gp  (here  in  November  ISUl-^bNoveaif)^?  sr  D^oSfli* 
ber.  I  do  not  eacastly  recollect  which. 

Butbeforetheeodof  1114?— Yes.  -< 


ceM  ofW^Iei  ?— I  aid. 

Wai  yottr  lordBbip  at  her  Royal  Higbofm'i  ftf4|fieA^y  Uktkn  coivw 

4^u|  bow  oltf  A  ii)  a  w^k  ?*^Qnce or  twice  ii  w^ek*. 

JDkl  y  wur  lQn)sl|ip.4uK^  U^ew  ^nfrj  did^  f^f qye^^lf . 

Did  your  Tordship  freqaenl  e.vraiRg  p^ilittlherf  «iAQ«  ^^tlimtl  whoil 
you  k|»a  B9i  dined  there  ?-^  did. 

Did  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  acc9m.pa9y  y9Hr  lor^lbip  to  b^ 
R^rsil  Highness's  hoiise  upon  those  occasions'?— Most  genenlly, 
'  What  society  visited  ber  R'oval  Highness  in  Naples  at  ^be  s^^ 
period  with  your  lordship  and  tfae  countess  f>— I  think  th^  generality 
of  tbe  Enflitb^  all  tbe  Neapolilali  n^bkemm  «f  cowte. 

During  Lb^  time  ^ai  joi^  bad  tb^  intewoHne  wUJ^ h^  Rof9}  Hifb- 
i)tta  d^i  yom  Ipcd^hkp  ever  9.bs^ve  a^y  WH^^icty  in  her  c<NK^t ) 
—No. 

Did  yooT  (ftcd^ilixibsertle  any  thina  io  tbe  dfoiea^ioiur  or  babltt  of 
her  ^af4  Highofas  which  made  it  at  alA  uopleaaani  for  y«ii  to  peivilt 
tbe  couotesii  to  associate  with  her? — ^Not  tbe  ie^st. 

Was  l:(erganii  at  that  timf  in  her  ftoyal  Uij^bne^s's  service  ?•— ^e  w|9« 

Did  your  lordship  see  him  so  ? — I  taw  bim  constaafly. 

Di4  ^cur  lordship  see  aay  thiog  in  the  manper  of  lier  Royd  High* 
noi  Uwasda  bim,  or  in  bis  maimer  towafdi  her  Royal  I|igbqesi|  &t 
was  at  ail  improper  ? — Nerer. 

Did  your  lordvrfvp  ef wr  4fterw9r4*»  ^fier  living  Nicies,  anin  «if«C 
ber  R9]^l  Higbness  iQ  society  lo  It^jy  ?— I  met  ber  Royal  Uigboov 
aiier  thai  ?x  Vefiice. 

About  what  time  of  the  year  W9A  that 2^-1  tbkk  it  was  about  June 
or  July  MIS. 

-Wbfre.^ywv  U^^ibip  lodge  at  Venice  ?-*4  lodged  9I  tbe.  Hold 
GoaBrctt^i^. 

Wan  the  countess  with  your  lordsliip  there  also  ?— ^he  was. 
'    Whm dM  her  Royal  aighntss  tbeti  live?— Her  Royal  Hlghneit 
wm  tbefi  in  the  «juiie  hotel ;  she  bad  oqe  tide  of  tbe  hotels  I  Md  tbe 
other. 

Did  yeur  lordsb»  renew  your  iotereoone  in  tooiely  at  Ibal  hotel 
with  hecRo^HighMM?-^ldkL  . 

Did  tbe  countess  also }— She  did. 

Did  Vttor  tosdship  observe  any  thlna  there  ol  in  improper  descrip- 
tion Qft  eer  conduct  or  demeanoor  ^— Not  tbe  least. 

Did  yooriordsUp  evtra  happen  to  go  ioto  ber  Rojial  Higboen'a 
chember  while  living  in  tbe  same  hotel  ? — I  have  eccaswp^My  gone  in 
there  in  the  mornings  hef  sitting-room  being  immediately  opposite  niy 
iillkig'4H>om.  ^ 

Duk  your  ieidship  on  those-  ocoanooa  kooek  at  the  door  befiHe 
gokig  ipfothe.rooili  }«9«I.  camipitako  op^o  myself  to  say  whether  J  did 
or  not. 

Doet  yo^  leidsbtp  recoWect  ever  bavtog  gooe  in  witheot  that  tere- 
f  aaeay  IMI>ca»Bot  labe  upon  mo  to  say ;  I  ratlier  thtnk  I  heve^  Sat  this 
loaaoiK,  i  had  a  child  tb^l  bet  Rojral  Higbneas  tookafaoey  lo/oed  1 
i|W»dito  wolk  ift.with  tbe  ehtld  mto  bet  Royal  HigbMN^t  room*    . 

Did  your  lordship  say  you  ever  recollect  having  knocked  before  y^u 
litnl  ini«^No,  I  do  noC 
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Ydur  lotdship  <lofs  oot  recolleek  taviog  knocked  any  more  thu  0OC 
having  knocked  ? — ^No. 

Has  your  lordship  liTed  for  any  conndetible  tine  in  Italy,  bcMdet 
those  ciifferent  montbs  you  have  mentioned  ?^>  Yes,  I  ha^^. 

A  good  deal  7 — ^Two  yean. 

Does  your  lordship  know  whether  it  it  the  practice  in  Itafyfor  men 
as  veH  at  womea  to  be  tn  ladies'  bed-chambers  in  the  coarse  of  tiie 
niornioff  F— *l  think  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Italy  for  men  to 
aHeod  ndies'  rooms  as  much  as  women. 

Is  it  an  ordinary  practice  in  Italy  for  men  to  see  ladies  in  their  bed. 
in  the  morning  when  they  call  f     ' 

The  Attorncy-'General  said  he  objected  to  ihe  qaestion. 

The  Lord'^Chancellor  said,  that  the  witness  must  state 

whether  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he  spoke. 

Mr,  Brougham, — ^Vour  lordship  is  requested  to  speak  from  your 
own  knowledge,  and  your  own  practice  and  experience  ? — I  have  seen 
man^  ladies  in  bed  in  a  morning. 

Mr  as  that  in  the  ordinafy  intercounc  of  society  ?— It  was. 

Were  those  ladies  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  character?—- They 
were,  as  far  as  I  know. 

•  Did  your  lordship  at  the  same  time  see  other  gentlemen  emoy  their 
society  in  the  same  manner  ? — I  have.  ' 

And  at  the  same  time  with  your  lordship  ?— At  the  same  time  my 
.  brother  and  I  were  together;  and  we  have  frequently  gone  together 
into  rooms  where  ladies  were  in  bed. 

To  make  a  morning  visit  ?— To  make  a  morning  visit 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attomey^GaieraL — ^When  was  it  that  yon't 
lordship  was  at  Venice  when  her  Royal  Highness  was  there  ? — It  was 
either  June  or  July  in  the  year  1815. 

Was  Bergami  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Venice?— He  was. 
'  In  witat  situation  was  he  then,  does  your  lordship  know  ? — ^As  coorrer.^ 

Did  your  lordship  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Venice  ? — ^Not* 
at  Venice. 

•  At  any  othtr  place  than  at  Naples  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her 
Boyal  Highness? — ^I  did  not;  I  never  met  her  at  any  other  place  ' 
than  Naples  and  Venice. 

How  long  was  your  lordship  at  Venice  whilst  her  Boyal  Highness 
wa^  there  ? — I  remained  at  Venice,  I  think,  about  two  months. 

How  long  was  her  Royal  Highness  thereat  that  time?»^I  do  not  recol- 
lect ;  she  left  the  hotel,  and  I  cannot  state  how  long  she  remained  there. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  going  into  her  bed-chamber  without  notice  ;  did 
your  lordship  mean  her  bed-chamber? — ^No,  certainty  not;  her  sitting* 
room. 

Examined  by  ihe -Lords. 

The  Rarl  qf  Lauderdak. — Does  your  lordship  recollect 'the  names 
of  the  other  attendants  at  Naples  wnen  you  dined  with  her  Majesty  i 
—The  servants  ;  no,  I  do  not. 

-Can  your  lordship  state  any  circumstance  which  has  Impressed  the 
name  of  Bergami  upon  your  mind,  without  your  knowing  tlie  name  of 
any  other  attendant  at  table  ?^r^Bergaml  was  a  very  singular  figure,  and 
I  knew  htm  by  that ;  I  recollect  him  by  hit  figore ;  he  was  a  strong 
looking  man. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  that  you  became  acquaiatod  with  * 
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Jbis  naffle  by  rofnarktog  hit.  Bgutt,  aod  fooiD  that  circumstance  asking 
.  wftm  hit  naow  was  2—4  neter  adbed  what  his  name  was/,  bm  he  being 

r>inted  out  to  me  as  Bergami,  and  from  his  figure  I  did  not  forget  him ; 
recollected  bim  afterwards  iroro  that  circumstatice. 
Does  your  lordship  recollect  who  jMinied  him  out  as  Bergami } — 

IdODOL 

I^ord  Gnin</y.— -Whilst  yaar  lordriiip  Was  abroadv  did  yo«  ob- 
serve aay  thing  in  tbo. conduct  of  her  Hoyal  HighocssfalcuJated  or 
likdj  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  our  own  country  ?-— 1  did  not. 

Lard  Ellenborough, — Does  your  lordship  recollect  a  ball  given  hj 
her  Royal  HighnesTto  King  Murat  at  Naples  ?— I  do. 

Was  your  lordship  present  at  that  ball  ?— -I  waa. 

Does  your  lordship  xecollecl  the  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon 
that  occasion  ? — f  do  not. 

His  lordship  withdrew. 

The  Honourable  Kbppbl  Craven  was  then  called  io, 
atid  having  been  sworo^  was  examined  by  Afr.  Denman. 

In  the  year  1814  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ai  one  of  her  chamberlains  ?^[  was. 

Did  you  leave  thiscovnlry  with  her,  and  go  to  the  Continent  bi  that 
character,  in  the  course  of  that  year? — I  did  not  leave  this  cooi|t^ 
with  her ;  I  joined  her  Royal  Highness  at  Brunswick 

Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  from  Brunswick  to  Milan» 
and  from  thence  to  Naples? — I  did. 

When  you  joined  her  Royal  Highness  at  Brunswick,  was  it  settled 
between  jSer  Koyal  Htgbiiest  and  you,  how  long  you  should  remain  in 
attendance  upon  her? — Not  exactly  the  time,  but  as  much  space  of 
time  as  my  anairs  would  allow  me  to  give  up  to. her  Royal  Higlmesi. 

How  long,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  her 
Royal  Highness's  person?— I  remained  rather  more  than  six  months. 

Where  did  yiou  leave  her? — At  Naples.  . 

And  why  did  you  leavp  her? — It  was  always  under&lood,  wliea  I 
entered  ber  Royal  Highnesses  service,  that  I  could  not  stay  Wiih  ber 
more  than  two  or  three  months;  when  I  arrived  at  Naples,  I  found  that 
1  could  remain  with  her  as  late  as  the  month  of  March,  and  I  therefore 
iofoimed  Jier  Roval  Highness  of  this,  and  she  was  pleased  to  continue 
my  services  witli  her, 

X)id  you  in  fact  stay  three  months  longer  than  you  originally  in* 
tended  to  stay  ; — I  staid  about  four  months  longer  tnan  I  had  intended 
to  do ;  for  when  I  first  set  out,  I  did  not  expect  to'  slay  above  two 
months  with  her. 

DoTou  remcml)er,  when  you  were  at  Mihin  with  her  Royal  High* 
oess,  that  any  courier  was  dischaged  for  misconduct  or  any  other 
cause  ? — There  was  no  courier  discharged  at  Milan,  hut  he  was  to  l)e 
discharged  afterwards,  and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Milan  to  supply 
his  place.  -  ' 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  apply  to  the  Grand  Chaiivherlain 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  find  a  person  of,  that  J«icriptv>N  ?-^ 
I  applied  to  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Gc" 
nenu  Bellegarde  to  attend  upon  her  Royal  Highness  whilst  she  was  at 
Milan,  in  capacity  of  Chamberlain. 

Did  he  mention  any  person  to  you,  to  tupply  the  place  of  that  -dis* 
charged  courier  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Who  was  tbat?~A  person  whom  I  /ound  afterwards  to  be  caUed 
Bergami. 


»at>erecmfit(obei«eeif«dMiM  trMedin  lite -wvite  of  htr  MfftI 

HighB«M  i 

The  SolicitoT*Generdl  bbjecied  VbXh^  question,  us  that 
the  marquis  had  said  ia  recommendalioD  of  Bergaiai, 
couki  not.  bereeeifed  io  <etkleiice. 

The  Lord^Chmcelhr  atid^  tfaat  k  epf  eared  to  te  part 
of  the  transaictioii.  ^  ^  . 

The  questioD  was  theo  put«  «nd  the  witness  saia^ 

He  did,  he  recommeoded  him  very  stroogly. 

Did  be  state  whether  he  bad  aaj  kaowledge  of  (he  tiamilv  of  6er^ 
gatni  ?— He  said  he  had  known  his  family  a  great  while,  and  ibat  ke 
was  interested  about  them. 

The  Solicitor^General  here  repeated  the  objedioa 
"which  he  had  just  before  taken  to  the  evidence^  and 
inaintained  that  the  last  quesiioo  and  answer  ought  to  be 
expunged  frooi  the  oiiniites. 

lir.  D€iimmM,  on  the  t?oiitr«ryi  naiitlained.  that  all 
Hrhich  had  occurred  wa^  materrai  evid^nee.  lie  tbtraM 
wish  to  argue  the  question. 

!2%e  Lord'Chancelior  obser^d^  that  whilst  that  poUii 
WM  discMSsitog  the  Vvitness  oojght  t0  withdraw^ 

The  witn«6s  accordingly  stepped  ftam  the  bar. 

I%t  Lord-Chancellor  tb^Yi  tailed  upi>Ti  Mr.  Denmati 
to  state  the  question  which  he  wished  to  argue. 

Mr.  Denman.'^The  question  wat,  whether  ttie  tmy 
last  questions  and  answ^ers  were  to  stand  opoo  the  mi* 
mteh,  and  whether  he  was  to  t>e  Mlbwed  to  xh>q- 
tinue  bis  examination  as  to  the  fhnkily  of  Bergami. 
Now»  he  did  not  wish  that  either  those  qaeatioos 
•ahouid  stand  upon  the  minutes,  or  Ifaat  kis  txanwa- 
tion  into  the  family  of  Bergami  should  be  allowed 
to  continue^  tiniess  they  were  necessary  to  sthoW  that 
the  family  of  Bergami  was  respectable,  the  allega* 
tion  of  the  bill  being  that  he  was  a  foreigner  in  •  low  si* 
-taeA&o — a  menial  servaat>  promoted  highly  t^ywid  his 
merits.  Now,  if  he  proved  that  B^reami  bml  be^n  re« 
commenijled  tb  her  Majesty,  by  the  highest  autbority^ 
as  a  person  whose  family  was  respectable,  thoug-h  in  re* 
duced  circwmstancea,  and  whose  conduct  wm  awcb  as 
eatitled  brm  to  consideratron,  and  rendered  htihx  a  fit 
object  for  promotion,  he  apprehended  that  he  had  sifdir'n 
sufficient  cause  why  her  Majesty  had  given  to  Bergaiai 
.that  promotion  which  it  was  wow  imputed  to  4ier  as  a 
crime  that  she  had  given  ;  and  it  wais  th^fiefore  ^tt{>df- 
sible  to  prevent  htm  from  shorw'ii^g  that  her  Majesty's 
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H««tiires  were  pare,  nnlets  thej  wished  to  preclude  hi  m 
from  entering  into  her  defence  altogether. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  proceeding  to  enforce  the  s^me 
arguiiieQt,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

The  Lord^Chancetlor,  who  said  that^  to  save  time^  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  declaring^  that  if  what  bad 
been  skid  to  tAe  witness  bj  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had 
been  afterwards  repeated  to  her  Majesty,  it  might  be 
admitted  as  evidence,  bebause  the  manner  in  which  her 
Majesty's  mind. had  been  Ipfluenced  on  this  subject  waa 
most  material. 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  lord,  our  object  is  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  influenced. 

The  JLord-Chancellor  in  Formed  the  counsel,  that  if 
wliat  was  stated  to  the  witness  was  afterwardsi  repre«* 
senied  to  her  Majesty,  that  representation  of  it  fofmed 
a  ground  on  which  the  evidence  mi^hl  be  admitted,  for 
that  the  representation  to  her  Majesty,  and  its  influ-* 
ence  on  her  future  conduct  towards  that  individual, 
might  be  material ;  that  it  must  not  be  taken  a$  'proqf  of 
the  fact  represented,  but  that  there  was  a  repreaentatiop 
true  or  false  made  to  her  Majesty,  on  which  she  might 
be  supposed  to  have  acted. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Dcnman. — Did  you  know  any  thine  of  Bcrgami  before  tb«  Maiw 
quU  Ghisiliari  recoinmencjed  him  to  you  r-«Not  at  all. 

Were  you  desired  by  the  Princeu  of  Wales  to  make  inqotry  for 
such  a  person  ^^I  was. 

jDid  yfln  foinmunicate  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  rcsylt  of  the  ia« 
<)uiry  you  i)ad  made  of  the  marquis.?— -I  din  so. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  it  was  that  you  communicated 
from  the  maruois  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual  engaged  ?— I 
tofd  her  Royal  Hi^acss  that  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had  a  person  that 
be  wished  to  recommcod  to  the  situation  of  courier,  and  that  be  could- 
recommend  this^icj^on  very  strongly,  havinff  known  his  family  some 
time,  and  wishing  to  obtain  a  spoaiUuation Tor  him ;  that  was  as  far 
as  I  recollect  what  I  said  to  ber  Royal  Highness  upon  the  subiect. 

UM  you  state  any  thing  to  her  as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  wss 
hired,  iu  which  he  was  engaged  ?^I  think  Marquis  Ghisiliari  told  ma 
that  he  hoped  th^  man  might  remain  in  the  situation. 

Did  you  communicate,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  you 
are  now  stating  to  her  Royal  Highness?-— Yes,  I  communicated sU 
that  the  marquis  said  to  nie  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Have  the  goodaess  to  state  what  the  marquis  said  as  to  the  prohabi- 
Jtty  of  promotion?; — He  said,  that  he  hoped  If  he  behaved  well  he 
would  be  continued  in  the  family. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  advancement  or    promotion  ?--«Yes ; 

"Marquis  Ghisiliari  said,  tliat  he  hoped  he  might  remain  as  a  servant 

i*ui  of  livery  i»  the  house  when  her  Royal  Highness  slopped  any  where. 

Did  lie  state  any  thing  as  to  what  he  knew  of  his  fiimily,  any  thing 
more  particular,  than  what  you  have  mentioned  ?— 1  do  not  recollect 
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that  he  said  any  tbin^  particular,  except  that  he  had  known  himagiBit 
while,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  of  use  to  all  of  them. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  tou  to  see  the  mar<|uis  and  Bergami  loge- 
ftcr?--Yes,  at  Milan  ana  at  Piacenza. 

Did  you  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  marquis  treated  Berg^mt 
on  those  occasions  ? 

The  Solieitor^Gcneral  objected  to  the  question. 

Among  the  recommendations  yX>u  carried  to  her  Royal  Higboof 
of  llie  persons  recommended  to  her  service,  did  you  mention  llie 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  and  saluted  by  the  Marquis  Ghi- 
slliari  ? 

Tht  SoficUor^General  objected  to  the  question,  it  being, 
like  many  oihers,  a  leading  one. 

Mr.  Denman  challenged  his  learned  friend  to  show 
that  he  had  put  any  leading  questions. 

The  Lord'Chancdlor  here  said,  ihat  the  proper  way  of 
jjutting  the  question  would  be  by  asking,  whether,  be- 
sides the  circumstances  of  the  recommendation,  he  had 
observed  any  thing  particular  in  the  behaviour  of  the 

marquis  to  Bergami. 

AVhat  recommendations  did  you  mention  as  reasons  for  her  Royal 
Highness  leceivmg  this  person  into  her  service  ?—Marouis  Ghisiiiari 
toicl  ir.e  he  had  linown  him,  and  his  family  a.  long  while,  that  be 
wihh(  d  to  be  of  use  to  then),  and  that  he  was  parliculariy  interested 
about  him  also,  as  he  had  served  some  friends  of  h\it  as  I  understood. 

You  went  to  Naples  with  her  Royal  Highness? — I  did. 

On  yoiT  approach  to  Naples,  were  you  met  by  any  persons  at  some 
distance  from  that  city? — We  were  met  by  the  then' King  of  Naples, 
but  flirt  iii  all  by  some  of  his  officers. 

Do  ypu  recollect  whether  you  took  refreshment  any  where  oo  the 
way  ? — We  slept  three  nights  on  the  road. 

At  *Iiat  time,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  enter  uito  Naples  f — Naples 
itself  we  entered  on  the  8th  of  November,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore datk. 

What  time  by  the  clock  would  that  be  ? — Half  past  six,  f  should  think. 

Did  vou  go  that  night  to  any  house  that  had  been  taken  for  her 
Royal  Highness  ?—Iiinnediately  on  our  entering  Naples,  we  drove  to 
the  house  that  had  bttm  taken  for  her.  » 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  then  take  possession  of  it  f— She  did  take 
possession  of  it. 

Do  you  lecollect  whether  there  was  any  thing  particular  about  the 
arrangement  of  that  houbC,  in  respect  of  its  convenience  for  the  party 
that  nrst  night? — It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  Sir  William  Geil  and 
myself  had  tiyo  very  bad  .rooms. 

Was  there  any  thing  generally  observed  about  the  want  of  accom- 
modation for  the  suite  ?— There  was  not  room  enough  for  the  whole 
Suite  by  any  means. 

Were  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  able  to  continue  in  the  same  bouse, 
or  did  you  take  lodgings  elsewhere  the  following  day  } — ^It  was  agreed 
we  should  take  lodgmgs  as  soon  as  ever  we  could  nnd  them,  aad  we 
looked  for  them  the  next  morning,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  persons  calling  on  her  Royal  High* 
ness  on  the  following  day  ?•— The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  called 
upOQ  her. 


l>o  you  know  vrhere  she  dined  oq  the  &rii  d^y  aficr  her  iTival  ?-« 
She  dined  at  court. 

Was  there  any  enteitaiament  given  at  court  after  dijioer  ? — ^Tneie 
was  a  concert. 

Do  you  know  bow  Jale  lier  Roval  Highness  remained  at  that  coacert } 
—About  half  past  eleven  I  should  think. 

Did  you  leave  tlie  concert  with  her  Royal  Highness  P-^Yes,  for  I 
was  in  waiting. 

On  the  evening  next  following  that;  thai  was  the  second  entire  day 
of  her  Royal  Higbntw  being,  at  Naples,  (l«>  you  remember  where  the 
passed  her  evening? — She  went  to  the  Qpera. 

Did  you  go  with  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  Opera?— All  her  suite 
went  with  her. 

Did  any  other  persons  go  with  hereto  the  Opera  ?«->She  went  from 
her  own  house  to  the  paUcr,  and  from  the  palace  with  al  the  court  and 
their  retinue,  to  the  Opera. 

Do  yo4i  remember  the  box  which  waf)  provided  for  her  at  the  Opera! 
—She  sat  in  the  state-box  with  the  King  and  Queen. 

Was  there  any  iVUimiiiation  in  tbe  house  that  night  ? — ^The  Theatre 
was  entirely  illuminated. 

Did  you  return  particularly  early  from  the  Opera  that  night,  or 
brtw  ? — ^The  Opera  at  Naples  always  ends  v^ry  late,  and  we  staid  till 
the  end  of  it. 

Can  you  stale  whether  it  ended  earlier  or  later  than  usual  on  that 
evening? — I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later,  for  it  began  later. 

What  Is  the  usual  hoar  at  which  the  Opera  may  be  satd  to  eiid  at 
Na(^es  ? — U  varies^  liecause  it  begins  later  in  the  summer  than  in  th^ 
winter. 

In  November  } — It  depends  upon  thejength  of  the  dance  also. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  length  ot  tbe  dance  on  that  even* 
iug? — ^Yes,  it  was  f erv  long  and  very  tiresome. 

l)id  her  Royal  Hiiuioess  and  her  «uite  remain  till  the  whole  was  en* 
tirel/  concluded  ? — ^Till  the  curtain  dropped. 

Do  you  remember  a  masked  ball  that  was  given  by  her  Royal 
Hisbneas,  as  a  compliment  to  the  reignmg  Kina  ot  Naples  ?'^1  do. 

Uoyou  remember  any  dress  that  her  Royal  Highne%^  wore  upon 
that  evenine?-^I  remember  she  had  three  dresses  ;  two  ot  them  I  re* 
collect  perrecily  well ;  the  other  I  do  not  remember  ko  weU,  because 
I  only  saw  her  for  an  instant. 

Will  you  mentidi  tbe  two  that  you  remember? — One  was  a  Tntk- 
ish  dress  I  think,  and  the  other  was  that  of  a  Neapolitan  Peasant ;  the 
third  was  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I  was  told. 

Did  you  see  that  iiress  which  you  were  told  was  the  Genius  of 
HistoT)  ?— 'I  saw  it  for  a  short  time. 

Upon  her  Royal  Hi^hnesit  ?•— Upon  her  Royal  Higlmess. 

That  night  ?— That  night. 

Be  so  Eoon  as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  indecent  or  improper?  — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
at  all  indecent. 

Do  you  recollect  particularly  as  to  the  breast  ?— -I  think  it  was  a 
dress  ot  white  drapery  that  came  up  very  higlH  as  far  as  1  remember. 

Do  you  remember  what  dress  it  was  that  her  Majesty  wore  before 
she  put  on  that? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  1  thuik  it  was  the 
Turkish  dress ;  it  naist  have  been  the  Turkish  dress,  because  ihe  last 
she  wore  was  the  Neapolitan  Peasant. 

As  far  as  you  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time,  would  it  or  would  it 
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not  have  been  poaible  to  have  put  on  the  dress  of  the  historic  mose 
over  that  she  wore  as  a  Turkish  Peasant  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  look  no  notice  of  the  Turkish  dress  much  ;  it  might  have  been 
put  over  some  part  of  it  certainly. 

Then,  according  to  your  recollection,  would  it  have  been  neccvary 
that  the  dress  should  have  t>een  entirely  changed  when  her  Royal 
Highness  shifted  from  that  of  a  Turkish  Peasant  to  that  of  the  bistocic 
muse  ? — Not  necessary  entirely. 

Bergami  was  eng^ged^'you  say,  ui  Milan  ? — Yes. 
Did  he  attend  her  Royal  Higtmess  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  cod- 
thiue  in  her  service  during  her  residence  there  ?^-Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  any  desradlng 
familiarity  between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  and  Beigaim 
during  the  time  between  the  engagement  at  Milan,  and  the  departure 
of  her  Royal  Highness  from  Naples?— -Never. 

Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table  with  her  Royal  Highness aod 
Bergami  ?«-I  have. 
^  lias  that  happened  frequently  ?— Three  times. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  any  sort  of  im- 
propriety of  conduct  between  those  two  individuals? — Never. 
Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?— -1  have  seen  her  once. 
Is  she  a  person  of  vulgar  manners  ?•— No. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conven^ation  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness before  she  arrived  at  Naples,  upon  the  subject  of  William  Austin  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  it  was? — I  think  that  I  told  her 

Royal  Highness,  before  we  came  to  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well  that 

William  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  Royal  H ighness's  room. 

Did  ^oo  state  any  reason  for  giving  that  advice  }»I  ^id  that  the 

people  m  Italy  mignt  make  observations  upon  it. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  his  age  ? — ^Yes ;  I  said  he  was  of  an  age 
that  might  give  rise  to  those  observations. 
Of  what  age  was  he  then  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was. 
Was  he  six  or  seven  ?-— No. 

How  old  do  you  think  he  was? — ^Thirteen  or  fourteen,  according  to 
my  idea ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was,  I  only  went  by  his 

104^)k8. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples  generally?— 
Whenever  she  had  company*. 

Amongst  that  company,  did  you  ever  seethe  Baron  Ompteda? — ^Yes, 
very  often. 

On  those  frequent  occasions  when  yon  have  seen  him  at  her  Royal 
Highness's  table,  do  you  recollect  wiielher  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Theodore  Majochi  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  he 
must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  for  he  waited  at  table. 

Did  he  wait  habitually  at  table?  —  Every  day  when  there  was 
company. 

On  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  did  you  attend  the  Queen  at 
Rome? — I  came  to  Rome  very  soon  after 'that  event,  and  I  waited 
upon  her  Majesty  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

How  loni^  after  that  did  her  Majesty  leave  Rome  ? — I  think  she  left 
Rome  the  <lay  after  I  was  with'her. 

Do  you  know,  wtth  reference  to  the  oblaininc:  of  a  passport,  or  any 
other  ofTiciHl  proceeding,  by  what  style  and  Title  her  Majesty  was 
called,  after  she  had  become  Queen  of  England?— I  understood  that 
the  passport——— 
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The  Solicitor''General,^W hsit  Mr.  Craven  iind^stood 
about  the  passport  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence. 
If  it  was  requisite  that  the  contents  of  the  passport 
should  be  made  known  to  their  lordahipsi  it  mast  be  by 
tbe  prodaction  of  the  passport  itself. 

Mr.  Dfiiman.— Mr.  Craven  had  not  spoke  of  under- 
standing the  passport.  He  said  he  understood  that  the 
passport,  8cc.  ■■■ 

The  quest  J  on  was  again  read  from  the  sborthaod- 
writer's  notes. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion,  that  if  that  ques*- 
lion  meant  and  purported  to  be  one  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  passport,  it  would  not  do :  if  it  was  meant  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  style  and  title  application  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it,  it  would  do. 

Jtfr.Drninait, in  explanation,  said,  that  he  required  the 
witness  not  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  passport^  but  to 
the  mode  of  application,  as  regarded  the  style  and  title. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — You  are  applying  yourself, 
then,  not  to  its  contents,  but. only  as  to  tli«  application 
made  for  itf^-^i^learly  not  lo  the  contents? 

Mr.  />«/iman.— No,  my  lord,  not  to  the  contents,  but 
tb  the  style  and  title  in  and  by  which  application  was 
made,  to  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  give  her  Ma- 
jesty the  passport. 

By  wliat  style  aiul  titlt* ,  as  regar(\ed  her  Majesty,  were  the  necessary 
passports  agreed  to  be  gianted  ? 

The  Solicitor-'General  repeating  his  objection,  Mr. 
Denman  declared  that  he  would  not  once  again  press 
tbe  question;  it  might  be  erased,  if  the  learned  counsel 
pleased^  from  the  minutes  of  the  evidence. 

\wl'  the  Baron  Reden,  the  Hanoverian  mioisterj  at  Rome  at  that 
timer — ^He  was. 

Is  the  \larquis  Ghisiliari  now  alive  ? — Nu,  he  is  dead. 

Cro^s- examined  by  tbe  Solicitor- Generai'^Do  you  recollect  where 
that  ronveisation  took  place  about  William  Austin  ?«-I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  place,  but  it  must  have  b«^en  soon  after  we  left  Brunswick. 

Were  you  rightly  understood  that  that  was  the  recomiiu*ndntion  you 
gave  to  her  Royal  Highness  with  reference  lo  Italy? — It  was. 

Then  that  was  a  recommendation  that  was  pro:>pective  on  your 
part  ? — It  was  so. 

Yoti  have  mentioned  that  you  saw  the  Countess  Oldi  once  ;  wilt  you 
have  the  goodness  to  mention  where  that  wa^  ?— It  was  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  dine  at  Pesaro  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did  so. 

And  you  saw  her  at  dinner? — I  saw  her  at  dinner. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  dined  at  the  same  (able  with  Bergamt 
three  limes ;  have  tbe  goodness  to  niention  when  that  was,  and  where 
the  tirst  ? — ^The  first  time  was  at  Pesaro ;  that  was  supper,  not  dinner. 

Were  A\e  other  occasions  also  at  Pesaro  ? — One  was  at  Pesaro,  and 
tbe  last  was  at  Rome. 
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Wm  that  at  Home  upon  her  Majvsty's  way  to  tfait  country !— it  vas 

tbe  day  bef6re  she  left  ^oiiie  for  this  country. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Majesty  ?— No. 

y<)u  parted  with  her  at  Homt  i — (  did. 

You  are  nnderstood  (o  «ay,  that  at  the  masked  ball  at  Naples  you 
took  no  particular  notice  of  the  third  dres^,  tlie  dress  of  thf  Genius  of 
History  ?— That  was  the  second  dress ;  I  saw  it  for  so  «horl  a  time  1 
bad  not  time  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  at  that  ball  ?-*I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did« 
but  all  the  servants  were  thf  re. 

Did  you  go  up  into  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ?-— No. 

No  part  of  the  evening? — No  part  of  tbe  evening. 

You  have  been  asked  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  necesnryto 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  first  dress  for  the  purpose  of  putting  nn  the 
second ;  whether  it  was  or  was  not  taken  off,  can  you  say  or  not?-^. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  taken  off,  or  whether  it  wa^  not. 

Did  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  live  out  of  the  house  during  the  wbolt 
of  the  time  you  were  at  Nsiples,  except  the  first  day? — Wc  wereia 
the  house  for,  I  think,  two  nights ;  we  slept  there. 

The  rest  of  the  time  you  lived  out  of  the  house  ? — Entirely ;  we 
dined  in  (he  house. 

Did  }  ou  not  usually  come  to  tbe  house  merely  for  the  parpow  dt 
dining? — We  took  our  waitings  by  turn,  and  the  person  who  was  in 
waiting  was  in  the  house  all  d^y  long. 

Where  was  the  room  in  which  you  wahed,  in  reference  to  ber  Royal 
Highness's  apartment  ?•— It  was  in  the  end  room  of  the  front-^uite  of 
rooms,  and  tl)ere  were  two  rooms  between  that  and  her  Royal  Higb- 
ness's  bed-chamber. 

You  have  said  something  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ilrst  night  of  your  arrival  at  Naples ;  do  you  yourself  personally  know 
vvhat  that  disposition  was  ? — I  only  know  with  regard  to  my  own  rooms 
And  those  of  her  lady  in  waiting. 

Was  there  no  circumstance  that  led  you  to  know  in  what  room  Bc^ 
garni  slept  the  lirst  night  ? — No. 

Or  what  room  was  appropriated  for  him  the  first  mght  of  your  ar- 
rival at  Naples? — No,  1  h^rd  nothing  mentioned  about  it« 

Did  you  ever,  either  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  or  to  any  other 
person,  state  that  you  bad  made  a  representation  to  her  ftuyaV  Highness 
as  to  what  had  been  ot)served  with  respect  to  her  Royal  Highncsaod 
Bergami  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  house  at  Naples?— 
I  did  so ;  I  dul  not  mention  it  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  but  1  men- 
tioned it  to  a  person  at  Naples;  f  mentioned  that  I  had  spoken  to  her 
Hoyat  Highness  about  it ;  it  was  with  regard  to  what  I  bad  observed. 

What  you  had  seen  f — Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  then  to  state  what  it  was  that  you  saw,  and  what  yoa 
represented  ? — ^Isaw  her  Royal  Highness  walking  in  the  garden, and  ber- 
gami was  near,  he  was  walking  also  in  the  garden  ;  I  knew  there  was  a 
spy  at  that  timi*  at  Naples ;  I  had  had  information  of  il  from  England ; 
th^it  being  the  case,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  cautiqn  her  Royal  High* 
ness  with  regard  to  any  outward  appearances  that  might  be  miscoa* 
ttrued. 

When  you  say  you  had  information  from  England,  was  that  by 
letter  ?— ft  was  by  letter. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  garden  except  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  at  the  time  to  which  you  allude  ?  —She  said  there  was. 

Did  you  see  any  other  per»oa  ?— No,  because  she  ^valked  on  a  sort 
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•f  («rnioe,  yMch  was  much  higher  than  the  mt  of  the  giiden;  there 
might  have  been  other  persons  whom  i  did  not  see. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  terrace  was  near  to  the  small  cabinet 
that  was  contiguous  to  the  room  of  Bergami  ? — I  caonot  tel^  for  I  never 
was  in  the  garden,  or  in  any  part  of  the  botlse. 

^  Where  was  the  spot  from  whence  you  ^aw  her  Ri^al  Highaess  ?— 
From  the  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house»  aoir  the  lady  in 
traiting's  apartment 

What  apartment  was  that,  was  it  the  apartment  of  Lady  £liaabetli 
Forhes  ?->—f  t  was  so. 

Was  that  terrace  on  the  same  elevation  as  the  terrace  on  which  b^r 
«Royal  Highness  was  walking  i — No,  it  was  higher. 

When  you  say  it  was  higher,  do  you  mean  that  the  termce  near  the 
siparlment  of  Lady  EKaabeth  Forbes  was  higher  than  the  other  ?-— I 
tbiok  so. 

Where  was  Bergami,  on  the  terrace? — He  was  on  the  same  level 
with  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  far  was  her  Royal  Highness  from  the  corner  of  the  hutldiiw 
which  terminates  that  terrace  ? — ^She  was  waliung  along  the  place. 

How  long  did  you  see  her  there  ? — Only  from  one  end  of  the  ter^ 
race  to  the  other,  as  she  walked  up.  y 

During  that  time  yon  saw  no  other  person  but  Bergami  ? — ^I  couhf 
jtee  no  other  person  but  Bergami  during  that  Ume. 

Was  that  the  onfy  time  ttuit  you  ever  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  in  tlie  gar<len  together  ?— The  only  time. 

How  long  was  'hat  after  your  first  arrival  at  Naples,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect  ? — Not  very  long,  for  they  were  doing  some  alteiatloos 
in  (be  garden. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  whether  it  was  a  week,  a  fortnight* 
ar  a  moath  ? — I  really  cannot  say  exactly  how  soon  it  wsm. 

Was  It  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ? — I  should  say  more  than  a  fortnight 

And  less  than  a  month  ?-~It  mighi  be  a  month. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  tell  you  wlio  that  other  person  was  that  was 
io  the  garden  } — She  said  there  were  workmen  in  tne  garden. 

tier  Royal  Highness  did  not  tell  you  there  was  any  other  person  in 
^her  company  io  the  garden  ? — No,  she  said  she  had  taken  Bergami  la 
there  to  speak  to  the  workmen. 

When  you  ^aw  her  Royal  H  ighness  there,  however,  she  waa  walking 
on  the  terrace  ? — She  was. 

And  Berftaml  was  also  on  the  terrace  ?— He  was  walking  also. 

In  the  same  direction  as  her  Royal  Highness?— Yes. 

What  was  the  business  about  which  the  workmen  were  employed  t 
—I  never  was  in  the  garden,  but  I  undentood— «^ 

Du  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Transplanting  trees« 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were,  in  point  of  fart,  any  workmeitr> 
•*-Yes,  I  know  there  have  been  workmen  emptryed  in  the  garden. 

At  the  time  when  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walk* 
ing,  dfd  you  see  any  workmen  in  the  garden  P-^No,  I  did  not. 

From  that  terrace  which  is  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  fay 
Lachr  Elizabeth  Forl>es,  had  you  not  an  extensive  view  of  the  garxlen  f 

Do  you  not  see  from  that  terrace  to  the  extremity  of  the  buikiing  } 
—The  house  ? 

And  the  garden  in  front  of  you  ?— The  garden  is  not  in  front  of  the 
house«  the  garden  is  only  at  oue  end  of  the  house* 
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The  garden  is  in  front  of  the  house  m  which  yoa  were  «taiidiB^^i» 
The  garden  was  in  front,  but  there  was  a  terrace  that  wbs  higher  (hao 
the  n'st  of  the  garden,  and  that  was  the  terrace  on  which  her  EoyH 
fiiglmess  was  walking.  ,  *    ^ 

Then,  if  there  were  any  workmen,  they  were  down  below  ^•-YeA* 

Bui  you,  in  point  of  fact,  saw  none  ? — ^i  saw  none.  r 

Were  you  ever  in  the  garden  yourself? — Never. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  any  wOfkoieD  nere 
employed  there  ?— I  heard  so. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ?~I  never  saw  any. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness  quitted  Naples  did  yM  leave 
her  service  ?— -I  did  not  leave  it  till  she  quitted  Naples. 

Do  you  rememlier  a  short  time  before  that  Bergamt  Gomiog  fnii^ 
the  room  where  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  were  ?— He  came  in  ve^ 
oAeti  when  we  were  in  waiting. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  in,  not  in  his  dress  of  courier,  botn 
a  black  dress  ? — He  never  wore  his  dress  of  courier  after  coming  to 
Naples. 

Do  you  remcriiber  his  coming  at  any  time  into  the  room  in  which 
you  and  Sir  William  Gell  were,  and  taking  a  chair?— Never. 

No  such  thing  ever  happened  in  your  presence  ?*-Not  in  my 
presence.  '       . 

Of  course  you  have  never  stated  such  a  thing  ? — Certainly  not 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  ?— -Very  often. 

With  her  Royal  Highness  ?^-Whenever  I  was  in  waiting  and  ste 
went  to  the  Opera,  I  attended  her,  and  sometimes  when  I  was  not  in 
waiting. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her  Royal  Highnai 
was  there,  and  you  were  not  of  her  party  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  there  ever  at  a  masquerade  when  she  was  there  masked, 
when  you  were  not  of  her  party  ? — I  never  was  there  when  she  was  at 
a  masquerade ;  i  never  was  at  4i  masquerade  but  once  while  she  was 
at  Naples :  I  understood  the  first  question  to  refer  ta  Sao  Carios  with 
regard  to  the  Opera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  fiergami  acted  h 
the  capacity  merely  of  courier? — No. 

Anu  wailed  at  table  ?—• He  wailed  at  table  every  day. 

How  many  other  couriers  were  there  at  that  time? — T^ierewereno 
others. 

What  was  Hierouimus?— He  was  courier  while  we  were  travettiag. 
but  he  was  considered  as  page  I  believe  when  we  were  not  trareUiBg. 

Examined  by  the  Lords.  ' 

Lord  Ertkine»-^—Ai  the  masked  ball  where  you  were  present,  yoa 
have  said  that  you  did  not  particularly  notice  one  of  the  dresses  dt  ber 
Royal  Highness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe  it ;  if  that  dress,  or  any 
dress  that  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  in,  had  been  grossly  immodsit 
or  indecent,  must  ynu  have  observed  it  ?•— I  must  have  observed  It. 

Did  you  observe  any  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon  that  oces- 
sion  'immodebt  or  indecent  ? — No,  not  one. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — Was  the  advice  with  respect  to  the  wllh- 
drawing  of  Wiliiam  Austin  from  her  Royal  Hig!u)es<>'s  chamber  fol^ 
lowed  or  not  ? — I  undei-stood  it  to  be  followed;  I  never  was  in  ter 
Royal  Highnoss's  room  lo  see  whether  the  bed*  were  thcne. 

>f  Peer.— You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowieuge,  whether  it 
was  followed  or  not  ?— I  know  at  one  place  oa  the  road  it  was 
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.    Wbcrc  «« that  ?«»T1iat  was  in  Germany  before  we  reached  Itdy. 

£arl  Grosvtnor, — Did  you  consider  the  mannen  of  Bergami  at  su- 
perior to  thoiteof  an  ordinary  courier  ?«-Yes. 

The  Earl  <if  Damky. — Have  you  anv  knowledge  with  regard  to 
tbe  |>assport  granted  to  her  Majesty  at  ftome  ;  did  you  ever  seethe 
passport  ? — I  saw  the  passport^  but  I  did  not  read  it. 

A  Peer. — In  reference  to  the  opinion  you  gave  her  Royal  Highness 
wilb  respect  to  William  Austin,  did  it  proceed  from  yourself,  or  was 
it  in  consequence  of  your  opinion  and  advice  being  asked  by  her  Royal 
Hi^ness?— It  was  from  myself. 

You  stated  that  vou  saw  her  Royal  Highness  on  thetermce,  walking 
near  Bergami ;  did  you  observe,  they  being  near  each  other,  whether 
they  touched  each  other  I — ^I  did  not  observe  that  they  touched  each 
other. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the  manner  la 
which  the  Princess  was  walking  with  Bergami  in  the  garden  at  Napl<^  } 
— Not  tbe  least. 

Lord  ElUnborough. — Were  his  manners  apparently  those  of  a  gen- 
tlennan } — ^^bev  were  above  tbe  situatioti  of  a  courier ;  they  were  not 
ao  servile  and  fawning  as  those  of  the  Italian  servants  in  general. 

Were  the  manners  of  Bergami  those  of  a  gentleman  ? — Since  I  have 
•een  him  in  that  capacity  they  were ;  before  that  I  had  very  little  op* 
portunity  of  knowing. 

l%e  Earl  qf  £acvi7Mw/.yrndependenl1y  of  the  letter  you  received 
from  England  respecting  her  Royal  Highnesses  motions  bemg  watched, 
what  other  reason  had  vou  for  giving  her  a  hint  respecting  walking 
with  Bergami  in  the  gardfen  ?-*£  had  no  other  reason. 

Would  YOU  have  given  her  the  same  hint  with  respect  to  any  other 
servant,  she  bad  been  walking.with  ?'— Exactly  the  same. 

A  Peer.^— Could  you  discover  from  Bergami's  manners  and  appear- 
ance that  he  had  been  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation  ?-— No. 

The  Earl  of  Donougfimore. — You  have  mentioned  just  now,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put,  as  to  the  manners  of  Bergami,  that  you  did  not 
make  any  observation  upon  those  mannen  till  he  became  a  gentleman, 
but  that  from  his  becoming  a  gentleman,  you  did  not  see  any  ibinsr 
inconsistent  in  those  manners ;  wliat  was  the  period  at  which  he  ceased 
to  be  a  servant,  and  begun  to  be  a  gentleman  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
the  period  was,  for  I  was  not  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

1  o  what  oeriod  then  was  it  you  directed  your  answer  when  yoo 
said  you  did  not  make  any  observation  upon  his  manners  till  a  parti- 
cular period,  which  waa  when  he  begun  to  he  a  gentleman  ;  what  was 
that  period  to  which  you  referred  ? — It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
wben  he  was  raised  to  tiie  situation  of  chamberlain. 

When  was  that  ?•— It  was  a  year  ago,  rather  more. 

He  bad  not  begun  to  be  a  gentleman 'when  he  was  walking  on  tbe 
terrace  ?•— No.. 

You  did  not  consider  him  then  to  liave  begun  to  be  a  gentleman 
whilst  you  continued  with  her  Royal  Highness? — No,  for' he  set  off  aa 
courier  from  Naples  ^ivhen  she  went. 

All  you  speak  to,  with  respect  to  Bergami  is,  when  he  was  in  his  first 
.capacily,  namely,  that  of  a  courier  or  servant,  and  not  his  second  ca- 
pacity, that  of  a  gentJeman  ? — I  have  spoken  to  both  times. 

The  question  refers  to  vottr  continuance  with  the  Queen  P^While 
I  was  with  the  Queen  at  Naples,  he  was  considered  as  a  servant,  and 
waited  at  table. 

Defence.}  2 « 
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When  firai  tlM  «h«bgt  in  hit  ditumfaflOM  atid  finntioiiy  Ae  eonr- 
ffleneeaient  of  hit  being  a  0entleman  ?— I  ck>  not  know  the  precife  time  | 
I  did  not  fee  her  Royal  Highneft  aJterwanls  for  four  yean. 

SmH  Batbuffi. — ^Yoju  hate  ftated  that  von  fupped  with  the  Connle6  of 
Old!  at  Pedro  with  her  Royal  Hiehneit;  were  there  any  other  bdies  ai 
fupper  at  that  time?— Coontei's  Oldi  1  dined  with  at  P(^uv|  there  wit 
nnother  lady,  an  Italian  lady,  whcfe  name  I  do  not  know. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  fupper  ?-— At  the  fupper  Cnartds  CM 
%rns  not. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  fupper  at  Pefiuo?-— Merely  her  K&jd 
Hi^iineiaU  attendants. 

weft  there  any  huiiet  f-— There  was  that  fame  hdj  I  fiiw  afterwaidi^ 
iivhole  atme  I  did  not  know. 

Was  (he  an  attendant  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs ? — ^I  did  not  askj  Ihe 
appeared  to  be  ftaying  in  the  h«iiie. 

Were  fhrre  any  other  ladies  ?-*!  did  not  fee  any  other  ladies. 

Lord  Erskint. — You  are  undrrilood  to  have  faid,  that  while  BeigaRii 
waa  in  the  fituaibn  of  a  courier,  yoe  did  not  particuhrly  attend  10  fait 
mnnners ;  but  tliat  when  you  afterwards  fiivir  him,  when  he  was  promoted, 
you  faiw  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  manners  inconfisient  with  mofe  of  s 
gentleman  F — ^Nothing  at  all. 

A  Prrr.— In  the  journey  in  which  yon  accompanied  the  Piinceii  ef 
Wales  to  Naples,  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  oSf  the  rooms,  were  die 
ladies  or  the  gentlemen  placed  nearel(  her  Royal  Higfrn^  ?— «The  gentk- 
men  were  not  placed  near  her  Roval  Higbneb,  but  there  were  always  ibais 
men  near  her  ap^rmient  to  guard  her. 

Do  you  know  who  fhoie  men  were  lhatgfenerally  guarded  her  7— It  vai 
'tevat  of  the  ferrants,  Hterontmus  fbmedmes. 

Can  you  name  any  others  ? — It  was  the  upper  lervants,  Mr.  Sicinl 
might  iometimes,  for  aught  I  know^  but  I  did  not  pay  particolar  atten- 
iion  to  it. 

^bt  Earl  tf  Latukrdaii, — Do  you  recoUeft  the  date  at  which  you  weifi 
to  Pefaro  ?^- Within  a  few  days. 

What  was  the  year  and  the  month  ?<— It  was  the  laft  year. 

In  what  mcnth  ? — I  went  to  Pefaro  in  my  way  to  Enghmd,  and  in  n^ 
way  back  from  England  $  it  was  on  my  roaid* 

when  you  firft  law  Bergami  on  diat  occafion,  were  you  introduced  t» 
Bersaroi  ? — No,  Bergami  came  to  me  with  a  OMflage  firom  her  Royal 
Hidnefs  at  the  inn  where  I|^wa9. 

£)id  any  body  come  along  with  Bergami  ?— ^William  Auftin  came. 

On  that  occahon,  did  Bei^;ami  in  the  room  take  any  nodce  of  your  6r- 
f  ant  ?— I  do  not  know  whtoier  my  fervant  was  in  the  room  or  noCVhea 
he  came  in. 

Were  you  drefled  When  Bergami  came  into  the  room  f»>YeF|  fcr  it  wis 
after  dinner. 

And  you  did  not  on  that  occaiion  fee  Beigami  ibeaking^to  yourler- 
Vant  ?-^I  cannot  recollcft  whether  lie  did  or  not  |  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther my  fervant  was  in  the  room  or  not. 

Was  it  that  night  }ou  fupped  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  7— It  was  tlic 
fune. 

What  was  the  company  at  Aipper? — ^I  do  not  know  ihetr -names  3  I 
think  Colonel  VaiTali  was  there:  they  v^ere  aTl  unknown  to  me  except 
William  Auftin. 

Were  you  with  her  Royal  Hfghneft  for  a  coniideiablrtiaie  before iirpi^ 
that  night  ? — Two  or  three  hout  s« 
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Did  her  Royal  Highneff  fay  any  thing  to  yoa  about  tfaws  company  fhat 
wa^  to  be  at  Tapper  that  night  ?— Not  a  word. 

]Do  you  retriember  any  fingmg  at  iupper  that  night } — Th  t  lady  I 
mentioned  fung,  bat  it  was  not  at  fupper.' 

"When  did  tliac  lady  fing  ?'She  fat  down  at  tba  piano-forte  and  fling 
^  iboa>  by  defirc  of  her  Royal  Hirimeft* 

JDidyou  ask  her  Royal  Hi^bnefs  who  that  bdy  was } — Ho,  I  did  not  | 
I  do  not  know  her  name  to  this  day. 

JDp  you  know  whether  fite  was  of  any  profeflion  ? — I  do  not  know  | 
I  do  not  know  who  flie  was.  ' 

Before  you  firft  got  the  recommendation  from  the  chamberiam  of 
JBergami,  did  you  fee  him  in  aftendance  about  the  inn  at  Milan  * — ^Mo. 

I>id  yott  make  any  inquiry  whom  he  had  (eived  antecedently  F—Mr. 
Sicard  was  defirsd  to  make  all  die  inquiries  rtfys&ing  his  character,  after 
Che  firft  recommendation  by  the  chamberlain. 

Do  you.knowy  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  inquiry  was  made  of 
Ae  perfon  whom  he  had  prerioiiily  ferved,  relative  to  \li%  character  F— I 
do  not  know  anv  thing  on  the  fubject. 

"¥'oa  bare  faid,  that  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  firft  ni£^t  it  waa 
agreed  yon  iioald  go  into  lodgings  the  next  day,  with  whraa  was  fit 
^gjrecd  f — With  her  Royal  Higlineiis  j  we  came  and  told  her  otir  roomi 
iMrere  fo  bad,  we  mnft  diher  have  othtr  rooms  or  find  lodgings  out  of  the 
houfe :  there  was  an  upper  floor  in  the  houfe ;  I  unJeritodd  the  gentle* 
man  vriib  lived  in  it  was  aiked  to  give  tt  up  j  he  could  not  give  it  up, 
and  therefofe  we  went  into  lodgings;  We  did  not  go  into  lodgings  tM 
next  day,  we  coold  not  find  them  for  a  day  or  two. 

Were  you  the  p'ribn  who  went  to  ask  for  tl^  paflpoits  for  her  Majefly 
at  Rome  ? — No,  I  was  not }  the  paffports  n^^aficed  for  before  I  came  t9 
Rome. 

Do  you  know  who  ^s  die  perCbit  who  was  fent  for  (he  paffports  f^\ 
do  not  know  }  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Dodwell. 

Tbi  'tarl  ifBilmdri.'^Yon  had  known  Bergami  in  the  fituation  of 
couiier  te  her  Majefty  ?— Yes. 

Afterwards  he  w^s  promoted  to  the  fituation  of  chamberlain  ?-^o  I 
heard ;  it  was  not  while  I  was  in  waiting  on  the  Queen. 

Do  y<m  know  whether  any  further  rewards  have  been  conferred  upon 
Bergami  by  her  Majefty  the  Queen  ?'^I  know  nothing  but  what  1  have 
heard  from  general  repon. 

Lord  Combermirt.'^Vfzt  Bergami  walking  behind  her  Royal  Highnef) 
en  the  terrace  or  how  ?-.-He  was  walking  a  little  way  behind  her. 

As  (ervants  ufually  do  behind  their  miHtefles  ? — ^Yes. 

What  impropriety  did  you  conceive  there  could  be  in  that } — I  did  not 
eoQcelve  there  was  any  impropriety. 

Why  then  did  you  give  that  advice  to  her  Royal  Highnrfs,  if  you 
conceived,  as  you  have  now  staled,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Bergarot 
walking  behind  her  Royal  Hiehnels  ? — Becaufe  T  underftood  there  was  a 
perfon  lent  aa  a  fpv  upon  the  rrincefs,  and  he  might  put  that  down  ar  an 
unpropriety,  thougn  I  did  not  think  fo  myfelF. 

Can  you  ftate  who  was  the  perfon  io  pointed  ont  to  you  as  a  fpy  f — The 
letter  did  not  contain  the  perfon^s  name,  but  I  was  tolid  afcerwanis  who  it 
^s  by  a  gentleman  at  Naples* 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Sir  William  Gi^ll  was  then  called  in^  and  having 

beeo  ftworo,  was  ezaaaiDed  by  Mr.  WMkmt^ 

£a  2. 
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Before  hU  examinaiion  commenGed,  Mr.  WilRams 
applied  to  their  lordships  for  the  accommodHiion  of  a 
chair  for  Sir  William^  as  he  was  indisposed. 

The  Lord'^ChanceUor.  —  My  lords,  1  understand  Sir 

William  Gell  has  got  the  gout ;  he  is  most  certainly, 

therefore,  I  hope  entitled  to  a  chair. 

You  are  chamborlain  of  her  Migeftj  the  Q^teen  }^A  am. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Service  ofper  Majesty  ? — From  about 
m  month  before  her  Majefty  went  abroad. 
Did  you  accompany  her  sbrofld  ^*-I  did. 
To  BninTwick  ?— Yea. 
And  thence  into  Italy  ?-^I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  courier  bang  diicharged  when  you  arrived  in  Italy  F 
■^Ido. 

Where  was  that  ?— I  believe  he  was  dilchafged  at  Plorenoe  j  but  it  was 
sgieed  he  fliouKi  be  difchargrd  when  we  were  at  Milan. 

Pid  you  make  any  application  to  any  peiibn  for  another  to  fucceed  bim  f 
I  forget  whether  I  made  an  applicatkon«  or  whether  the  Marquis  Glufiljart 
came  and  ofiiotd  a  perfon  to  us. 

'Had  you  a  cpmmunicatioii  with  the  MarquisOhUiliari  uiwntfaefttb- 
ject?— Ihad. 

Did  you  communicate  to  her  Roval  Highneft  what  was  communicated 
by  the  msi'qois  upon  the  fubject  0/  the  perfon  lie  recommended  ? — I  be* 
Leve  \  did,  molt  likely  I  did. 

Who  was  in  hxx  recommended  ?— A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Bergami. 

What  recomni)md|tion  did  the  marquis  give  of  Bergami  ?— He  Mid 
he  had  known  his  fanniy. 

Did  you  communicate  this  to  her  Royai  Highnefs  ?-^I  believe  fo. 

^  Peer.-^Axt  you  certain  of  it  ?— I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Mr.  WiHums. — Were  you  employed  by  her  Rryal  Highnefs  at  the 
time  to  make  in<;^uiries  of  the  marouis  op  the  fubjedi  ?  —  Oh  certainly. 

Upon  reoollcaiony  did  you  or  dia  you  aot  report  to  the  Qgecn,  the  Pim- 
cefs  then,  the  account  you  had  received  from  the  marqui^  of  this  perfo? 
I— As  far  as  to  fay  that  he  was  a  proper  peribn. 

Arc  you  to  be  underftood  that  you  mentioned  to  her  Royal  Highocft 
the  recommendation  given  bv  the  marquis?— Mentioning,  I  cannot  fty 
Vut  in  coaveHation,  what  had  pafled  in  converfiittoo,  but  not  aa  a  decidid 
cmbafly  to  her  Roy«l  Highnefs  upon  the  fubject. 

In  converfation  in  any  manner  did  you  mention  to  her  Royal  Higbnefi 
what  had  been  reported  refpecting  Bergami  by  the  marquis  ? — ^The  coji- 
Terfation  paflfed  wben  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  iq  the  room,  and  flie  hntft 
have  heard  it  ' 

The  marquis,  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  you  were  in  the  ror*m  toge- 
iher  ? — The  marquis  mentioned  it  very  often. 

Did  the  martjuis  ever  mention  the  iubject  of  Bergami,  and  tlie  recom* 
mendation  of  him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  PrinCefs  > — Cei  tainly. 

Upon  thoie  occafions,  or  any  of  them,  when  her  Royal  Htghoefa  «to 
nrefent,  what  recommendation  of  Bergami  did  the  marqpis  give  2— Ha 
laid  he  had  known  his  iamily,  that  it  had  fallen  into  diaivfs  from  the  cir-i 
cumftances  which  atiendeil  the  French  Revolution ;  that  as  to  the  mw 
himself,  \\t  could  anfwer  for  bim  bdng  perfectly  honourable,  honeft,  aikl 
truftworthyy  on  every  occafion  on  which  be  ntkight  be  employed.  ^ 

Can  ^ou  rvcalk^t  whediar  he  ftated  aay  tipag  moce  in  the  ce«nni». 
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dstioD  of  Bergami^  in  the  pctfence  of  her  Rojal  Highncft  ?'->He  Anted 
that  he  was  aboTe  the  office  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he 
hoped,  if  he  behaved  well  in  the  familyi  as  he  had  no  doubt  he  would,  ht^ 
^Rr«Hild  be  gradually  advanced. 

I>id.yoa  ever  fee  the  Marquis  Ghiiiliari  and  Bcrgami  together ,  eifher 
in  the  fama  room  or  meeting  by  accident  in  the  ft.eet  ?— I  nemeinbefr 
when  we  quitted  the  Marquis  Ghifiliari  at  the  Piacenxa,  bong  myfelf 
already  in  the  carriage,  that  I  fiiw  the  Marquis  Gtlifiiiari  take  leave  ot 
Bcfgami. 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  this  question  as  irregular* 
He  could  not  consent  to  the  witoess  stating  ouy  thing 
in  this  way  as  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Denman  jQ%t  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  qaes« 
tion,  hut  before  he  entered  into  his  argument 

Earl  i^alAttfsl  suggested,  that  Sir  William  Gell  should 
not  be  present  while  counsel  made  any  comment  upQfe 
the  answer  he  was  about  to  give. 

Sir  WHIiam  Gell  was  theu  ordered  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Denman  contended  for  the  propriety  of  the  qqes- 
tion  just  put.  He  said  it  lay  upon  her  Majesty's  counsel 
lo  show  that  Bergami  was  not  a  person  of  tbut  low  and 
despicable  rank  which  the  other  side  attempted  to  show. 
It  was  surely  evidence  of  bis  situation  in  life,  to  show 
in  what  view  it  was  held  by  a  marauis  who  was  the 
chamberlain  and  representative  in  Itmfy  of  the  Auatriati 
l^overnment.  Looking  therefore  at  this  question,  not 
according  to  the  little  technicalities  of  Ihw,  but  as  a 
great  and  leading  and  necessary  question  in  behalf  oF 
ber  Majesty,  be  must  say^  that  if  it  were  not  allowed  to 
be  put,  the  greatest  injustice  would  be  inflicted. 

Jlfr.  IViUiams  then  contended,  that,  in  point  of  strict 
law,  comparatively  unimportant  as  was  that  considera- 
tion, he  was  strictly  regular  in  putting  the  particular 
question.  Suppose  he  had  stood  a  mute  behind  the 
table  of  any  noble  lord  who  heard  him,  and  that  on  a 
future  occasion  he  was  seen  treated  by  the  coQ-> 
descending  familiarity  of  another  peer  us  an  equal, 
would  it  not  be  competent  for  him  to  adduce  the  evi« 
deoce  of  any  body  who  had  seen  the  familiarity  di«* 
played,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  any  inference  that 
^  might  be  drawn  from  the  previous  circumstance? 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  map* 
ner  of  any  body  wa^  not  evidence^  hut  if  any  act  waa 
B^en  done  by  the  parties^  theu  the  act  might  be  mad^ 
evidence. 
'    The  Earl  of  Liverpool  remarked^  that  one  of  the  indi* 
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tiduals  alluded  to  wasdead^  and  could  not  of  bourse  be 
called  to  speak  to  any  part  of  the  tniosaction. 

Sir  Williaiu  Gcll  was  aguiii  called  id^  and  bts  examU 

oatfon  resumed. 

Be  fibtaScd  to  fhtte  to  their  boUhips  in  whilaniiner  the  Mar^iai  Ghifi* 
Ihri  conducted  himself  towards  Bd-gami  when  be  took  leate  of  him  ? — 
Berguni  was,  I  beliere,  about  to  moun^  his  Uoelk ;  the  Marquk  Ghiiiliari 
being  in  his  uniform  as  chamberlain  of  the  Emperar  of  Auftris,  and 
with  his  key  as  chamberlain,  denoupg  what  was  his  eiiployiiient  at  the 
momerit,  took  Bergami  round  the  neck  in  the  street,  and  kifTcd  him  twic* 
before  all  the  people  4  which  we  obierved,  as  it  was  a  iinguUr  thin|f 
when  people  were  juft  come  out  of  England,  though  a  common  cuftoa  ia' 
that  country. 

When  you  fay  the  common  cuftom  in  that  country*  is  it  the  oNnnoon- 
cuftom  between  equals  and  gentlemen? — Between  equals,  and  perhaps 
not  otherwise. 

Among  the  higher  rinks  it  it  not  the  costom  ? — ^It  is  the  cemmot 
cuftom  among  gentlemen. 

Do  you  rememlier  the  Piiacefs  of  Walea  and  her  fuite  arriving  Marly 
at  Naples,  approaching  Naples  ?— Certainly* 

Was  (he  met  by  the  then  King  Joachim  ?•— At  Averfa. 

That  is  a  (mail  diftance  from  Napfes  ?— «About  fix  miles. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  houfe  to  which  bar  Royal  Hiduicft 
went  at  Naples  was  fuflicient  for  her  and  her  faite  ?— -It  ws|s  not  fufficaeac 
for  the  fuite,  though  it  was  a  very  goed  houil:. 

Was  there  room  enough  for  them  there  ? — There  was  not. 

Do  yoq  remeAober  whether  hei*  Royal  Highnefs  was  called  upon  by  the 
Queen  of  Naples  the  following  motning  ? — I  believe  (he  was. 

Do  you  remember  how  her  Royal  Highnefs  diipefcd  of  that  emaa^ 
after  the  call  from  the  Qjieen  of  Naples  ?•— I  remember  very  well^  becaoiii 
I  attended  her  myfeif  j  her  Rcyal  Highnefs  was  inviied  by  the  Qgeen  of 
Naples  to  a  concert  in  the  palace. 

uo  you  remember  how  late  her  Royal  Highnefs  remained  at  the  con* 
cert  ?— I  (hould  think  between  half  paft  eleven  and  twelfe  was  .die  liai 
when  flie  quitted  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  with  refpe6l  to  the  fiate  of  the  Q^geen  al 
that  time,  at  the  concen  ? — No,  nothing  particular. 

As  to  her  being  tired  f — Tired,  exceiedmgly  tired  and  annoyed  with  tfi0 
length  of  the  concert  j  it  was  a  very  long  concert,  and  very  tedioua. 

Ob  the  following  evening  do  you  know  where  the  Q^een  went  ^—I  di^ 
becaufe  I  was  in  waiting. 

Where  to? — To  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  in  ftate. 

What  company  was  there  in  particular  ? — I  remember  every  bo^y  that 
was  there ;  it  was  in  the  flate  box  of  the  theatre,  which  was  fpIendidJyB* 
laoiiiiated  for  the  Princefs  of  Wales;  the  company  was  the  KiaganA 
Queen  of  Naples  and  the  Princefs  of  Wales.    . 

What  was  the  enteitainment  ? — It  was  the  Opera  of  Medea,  and  the 
Ballet  I  remjnnber  alfo. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  remain  ? — I  remember  very  wefl,'be« 
eanfe  I  was  very  lame,  and  had  to  ftand  behind  her  Royal  Highnefs  the 
whole  night,  and  it  muft  have  been  at  lead  twelve,  if  not  half  patt  cweive. 

Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  her  Royal  Highnefs  yrent  haok 
from  the  Opera  ? — In  the  ufual  manner,  in  her  own  carriage  jn  ftate^  attended 
by  myfelf  and  thofii  of  the  houlehold  ufually  employed  on  thpfe  occafiont^ 
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.  WtstertiMtanideAaearijattichediotlieiiMfeinwhiclihef  R^l 
fii^mefs  refided  at  Naplet  t-^Yts^  there  was. 

Da  70U  koowr  wkethcr  then  f»u  any  aiteration  in  tfist  garden,  tHIier 
in  trao^UmUflg  trees  or  inifMmrciiiente^  -*The  gardqi  had  been  cieaned 
vp  and  the  trees  nailed  agpinft  ihc  wall ;  they  were  in  a  confufed  itate» 
^png  •fcr  the  patht,  which  it  cuftomary  in  that  country. 

For  what  pnrpofe  had  there  been  workmen  in  that  garden?— I  tkw 
eporkmen  naibi^  np  tiece  that  had  fallen  from  the  walls  over  the  paths. 

y«ii  £nr  that  youtielf  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

•Hour  Cmm  was  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princefs  at  Maples  that  toti 
iMDoUect  the  workmen  being  in  the  garden  f^-That  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Do  yon  remember  an  enteitainment  being  gifen  by  her  Koyai  Highneft 
10  Joachim  the  King  ?<— £xceedingiy  well. 

Were  you  prefent  ? — I  was  in  waiting  again  myfelf. 

Do  yov  ftmemher  at  any  particular  part  of  that  entertatnmcnt  there 
being  the  cereBM>ny  of  crowning  the  buft  of  the  King,  or  any  thing  of 
Chat  Mrt  io^i  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

Juft  ftate  what  it  was  ^-^^The  company  had  expected  that  fomething  was 
Ux  be  ieeB  at  the  opening  of  a  eertaUi  door  $  after  a  long  time  i\w  door  did 
o^eOt  aad  there  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  the  Ducheft  of  Civitela 
and  the  Countefs  of  Derri ;  I  think  the  Duke  of  Cafarano,  with  a  trum* 
|act  I  ike  FriBoele  of  Wales  came  down  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  of  ivy^ 
of  olive  I  think,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  a  boft ;  the  door  opened^ 
•f  it  might  be  lb  I  the  /bene  was  (hown,  and  the  door  doled  in  as  much 
timoat  1  ^  it,  and  no  longer* 

Dn  yon  nmembcr  the  particular  dicfi  of  the  PrinceA  of  Wales  npok 
chat  occafion  ? — I  remember  it  perfectly  well»  it  was  a  dccfs  which  I  ihouki 
fty  is  htk  eaewfuiMed  by  the  figure  of  the  Townley  Curiatias  in  the 
Brkiih  fdateam,  or  Mr.  Hop^s  Nfinerva  i  it  was  meant  to  imitate  one 
of  ihoib  ftaluet* 

.Was  then  any  dnog  iadecent  or  Indedbrous  in  ^le  Hyle  or  nature  oF 
that  drefs  f^^The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judgif.g  \  thofe  ftatues  are 
rtty  a&uoh  draped,  compleeely  covecod. 

M  pohil  of  fact  upon  that  occafion  was  the  dicfs  of  the  PriAcefs  of  that 
defcription  ^—- As  nearly  imitated  aa  diels  of  that  kind  ean  be  imitacad^  al 
it'mpaaied  to  me. 

Were  ibe  dadiefsaad  coonteTs  y*u  have  mentioned  to  their  lordfliipa 
itt'asrap^pnate  drefs  aKoN^SoaMthin^  in  the  fame  Ibrtof  drefs }  but 
the  door.was  open  fo  Ikon  a  time,  thtt  n  was  al«K>ft  iimidRble  to  di^over 
any  thing  with  aecuvacy ;  it  was  almoft  Ukt  aiaih  of  lightm'ng;  it  was 
aaeidt.iioscpmfisBt  that. 

•Did  ytNi  anaod  the  Fmanh  further  than  Aaplea  or  not  ?— •!  mnamed 
at  MaplM. 

What  was  the  caufe  of  that  ?*--Beeaulfc  I  was  timl  of  traveHiog  with 
the  Prinoeis,  particularly  in  the  winter  j  and  I  really  was  not  abk  to  at* 
lead  her  hi  the  way  iJi  whith  tie  travelled^ 

VIFfay  not  ^*^>4eeMife  I  had  the  fSffOt  very  fre^uttitly,  and  had  It  verf 
«fteii  s^hat  I  wutravdUne  witb  the  Princefs. 

Did  you  ice  her  Royal  Highnefs  again  after  that  time  ?— Sevetal 
times. 

Whcm^rft  «6er  her  Royal  HIghneis  quieted  Naples  r««On  hatt^nni 
from  her  tour  ia  ^aleftine,  I  oiet  her  on  the  road  and  acooaspaniod  her  to 
Rome,  and  then  vrent  iota  waiting. 

Did  fiie  apply  to  you  to  come  into  waiting  ?-^Tt  became  a  matter  of 
ft^ovic  I  I  do  not  remeipaber  the  words  of  any  applkation. 


*   fto«»  loaf  dkljfOttftaaiA  iawmitiiis  at  tittt  time  opMte 
Beff  f — As  Mng  at  ber  Ro]ra]  Hii^mdt  icnwiMKl  at  Jtome. 

0o  you  remember  whether  upon  that  occmfion  any  periboa  of  dHHafldoa 
waitrd  upon  her  Royal  Hignneft?-*!  miember  very  weU»  aa  I  |aefcciad 
leveral  myfell. 

Mention  any  that  occur  to  you  now  f-^Tbe  Count  de  BJacaa*  the 
French  ambaffador )  I  remember  it  from  a  renarkabJe  circmnllaiicCs  dm 
he  introduced  himfeif  with  the  miniften  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  I  r^ 
member  obfcrving  that  the  minifler  of  the  houfe  of  Bragansa»  and  otfaeta, 
came  rather  in  a  manner  extraordinary,  becauic  they  were  called  the  mi- 
nifters  ot  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  they  anOounced  theinielvea  aa  thai  on  tht 
ftaircafe }  (he  Pormgueie  miniiftrr. 

In  what  year  waa  this  ? — U  waa  on  ber  Royal  Highneis*!  letnm  ttom 
Tuikcy. 

Had  (he  been  fome  time  returned  from  the  long  voyage  theot  do  yoii 
|uiow  } — ^No,  bccaufe  I  met  her  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  following,  were  you  again  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Princefa  when  flie  araa  at  the 
Villa  Ruffinciii,  at  Frafciitiy  and  at  the  Villa  Brandi  the  &me  year. 

How  long  diet  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  that  ocibiion  ?— Abom 
three  months,  rather  more  than  left. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  whether  any  peribnt  of  diftinctiott  vilited 
her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — A  great  many.  ^^ 

What  was  the  reafon  why  you  did  not  continue  longer  in  attendance 
upon  her  Royal  Hi^hn  fs  than  the  three  months  you  havedcferihed?— 
Bteaufe  her  Ro>al  Highnefs  was  going  to  the  North  to  fettle  {qbm  of  her 
affairs,  and  (he  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Naples. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highnefs  going  to  ?— She  had  an  idea  of  going 
to  Como )  a  large  party  was  invited  to  go  with  her  Royal  Highneia  lo 
Como;  the  Princeis  of  Saxe  Goiha,  and  feveral  other  perfonaj  hotlhe 
found  it  convenient  to  fcU  the  villa  at  Como,  and  that  pot  off  the  whok 
par^ ;  the  Princefs  DietrichAein  was  al£>  to  be  of  the  party. 

Have  you  hccn  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  after  uiattime^  tiU  htdy  ? 
— >I  have  been  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  days,  while  the  Prinocis  at 
Queen  pafled  through  Rome  the  laft  time. 

Upon  that  occafion  were  you  employed  to  apply  for.  a  naflnort^the 
Queen  ?— No,  I  was  not  $  that  had  been  done  before  by  Mr.  Dodwel). 

jbid  you  yourfelf  fee  the  paisport  ? — I  faw  the  older  for  the  paft«hoK&i» 
which  I  confidered  as  a  paisport,  figned  by  the  Seoetarf  of  Stale* 
.  J>o  you  mean  that  you  law  the  Secretary  of  State  hmiielf  iign  it  ?— I 
faw  the  order  for  the  poft-horfts,  with  the  Secretary  of  Statn*s  name,  Goa* 
falvi,  written  under  it  j  and  feveral  other  gentlemen  weie  odled  to  witac6 
the  fame  fo6t,  whom  I  can  name  if  it  (hould  be  neceflOuj* 

That  pafsport  is  left  at  the  firft  ftage  yon  cone  to  ?-^I  believe  it  it  given 
to  the  poi^*mafter. 

You  did  not  get  it  along  with  you  further  than  the  firft  ftage,  at  all 
events  I — I  believe  it  is  given  to  tlie  poft-mafter,.  which  waa  the  itafon  wfa^ 
four  gentlemen  were  called  to  witnefs  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  madi 
out.  ^ 
How  was  it  made  out  ? 

The  JUorneijf''General  submitted  that  hit  learned  friend 
mraa  now  entering  on  a  course  of  examination  that  was 
objectionable  on  two  different  grounds.  In  the  first 
place^  the  contents  of  a  wriilen  instrument  were  not^  bjf 
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A  fandamental  priociple  of  law,,adaus8ib1eio.lh6 ^Impe 
6f  parole  evidence*.  At  the  saine  time  he  thought  it 
maoifesl  that  the  circamstaticefl  to  which  this  part  of 
the  examioatioD  was  directed  were  not  material  to  the 
question  which  their  lordships  had  to  try. 

Mr,  Denman  said,  that  in  answer  to  these  objections, 
as  briefly  stated  on  the  other  side^  he  had  to  remark  that 
the  rule  of  law,  as  observed  in  practice^  was  to  receive 
evidence  regarding  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument, 
if  that  evidence  was  shown  to  be  material  to  the  general 
4ssue.  it  had  already  appeared  ihat^  conformably  to^ 
usage^  the  passport  in  question  was  left  with  a  post-mas- 
ler  in  Italy. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  begged  to  remind  the  learned 
counsel  thut  it  was  not  a  regular  passport^  but  an  order 
for  post-horses. 

Mr.  Denman* — It  operated  as  a  passport:  according 
to  the  strietest  rule  observed  in  the  strictest  coart,  he 
was  entitled,  after  previou3ly  indicating  the  materiality 
pf  the  question,  to  render  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of 
any  document.  If  his  learned  friend  (Mr,  Williams) 
were  allowed  to  pursue  bis  examination^  he  would  assure 
their  lordships  that  very  importi^nt  facts  would  be  dis- 
covered. He.  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  ques* 
tioDs  put  by  his  learned  friend^'upon  this  subject,  were 
moaf  ifi.iterial,  as  affectine  the  inlerestsi  of  his  royal 
client.  It  would  be  proved,  if  their,  lordships  received 
the  information,  that  in  this  pasjiport,  or  post-licrse 
order,  or  document  of  some  kind,  her  Majesty  was  ^ 
treated  by  the  secretary  of  his  Holiness  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  They  would  find  that  his  excellency 
thought  proper  to  describe  her  in  that  document  as  the 
^  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,"  after  being  fully  ap- 
prized that  she  had  become  Queen-consort  of  England* 
The  Pope's  secretary  of  state  waited  not  for  any  judg- 
ment of  the  British  legislature,— -he  wished  not  for  any 
act  of  Parliament  to  dethrone  and  degrade  a  Queen,  ia 
order  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  would  undertake  to 
tsy,  that,  if  not  restrained,  a  great  deal  more  of  import- 
ant matter  would  be  adduced.  It  might  possibly  ap- 
pear that  the  secretary  of  his  Holiness  had  acted  in  this 
mfky  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hanoverian  ambassador— 
he  meant  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  the  Papal  court. 
ft  might  be  shown  that  all  the  means  which  are  of  usual 
ipfce  to  corrupt  und  influence  the  human  mind  had  been 
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employed  with  an  activity  truly  remarkable.  The  point, 
however,  on  which  he  now  rested,  was,  the  strict,  fair, 
and  legal  admissibility  of  sach  evidence,  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceeding.  Even  although  a  doubt  existed  od  the 
technical  propriety  of  the  question,  yet  its  importance 
to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  its  importance  to  the  bonoor 
of  a  Queen  charged  with  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  its 
importance  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
British  nation,  were  considerations  that  would  necessa- 
rily impress  themselves  on  their  lordships'  minds,  and 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  their  judgment. 

Mrm  WilliarM,  on  the  same  side,  argued,  that  sup- 
posing the  preliminary  objection  to  be  of  that  kind  that 
111 ust  prevail  in  the  courts  below,  or  in  the  trial  of  an 
Ordinary  case,  it  was  not  a  complete  or  valid  objection 
in  the  present  instance.  But  in  every  court  of  justice 
the  materiality  of  evidence  was  a  consideration  to  be 
entertained.  No  rule  of  admissibility  was  sostrict  as  to 
exclude  evidence  that  might  aflect  the  real  merits  of  a 
case.  It  was  always  open,  after  the  reception  of  sock 
evidence,  to  determipe  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  judgment  which  was  to  be  ultimately 
pronounced.  The  present  question  came  distinctly 
within  the  latitude  sanctioned  in  courts  of  subordioate 
jurisdiction;  and  where^  if  a  written  instrument  were 
shown  to  be  lost,  parole  evidence  of  its  contents  was 
regularly  adnfiitted.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  a  document  had  in  this  case  been  left  abroad—left 
in  a  part  of  Europe  where  their  lordships  could  exercise 
no  control,  and  from  which  there  were  no  positive  means 
of  recovering  it.  It  was  like  a  document  shown  to  be 
lost,  or  to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  These  were  the 
considerations  which  seemed  to  him  applicable  to  the 
first  and  only  question  which  it  was  now  necessary 
to  discuss—the  question  of  admissibility:  whether  the 
evidence  was  material  or  not  was  a  subject  for  further 
and  subsequent  consideration. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  support  of  his  objections, 
thought  it  extremely  unfortunate  that  whenever,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  which  he  could  not  abandon,  he  did 
object,  on  principles  of  law,  to  the  course  which  was 
pursued  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  his  learned  friends 
should  break  out  into  invective,  and,  instead  of  a  dis- 
tinct answer,  should  appeal  to  the  passions  or  fancy  of 
their  audience.    It  was  said  that  his  objections  were  tech- 
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oical ;  but  what  was  bis  situation  if  be  was  to  be  so  told 
urbenever  he  fouDd  it  necessary  to  interpose  ?  Advantage 
bad  been  already  taken  of  his  not  interposing  at  pre- 
vious stages  of  this  proceeding :  the  argUmentum  ad  ho^ 
nuHum  had  been  more  than  once  addressed  to  him^  ani) 
Jbis  siieoce  interpreted  into  concession.     Why  was  he  to 
be  required  by  his  learned  friends  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  course^  or  discard  rules  of  evidence  wisely  framed 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  ?    One  of  those  fundamental 
rales  was,  that  no  verbal  testimony,  no  parole  evidence 
as  to  the  contents  of  a  written  instrumeut,  should  ever 
be  received  till  it  was  shown  that  the  instrument,  once 
in  possession,  was  at  length  lost  or  destroyed.    It  was 
doubtful,    he  conceived,  whether,    under  any  circum* 
stances,  evidence  with  regard  to  the  documents  now  in 
question  could  be  admitted  ;  but  it  never  yet  was  hear4 
of,  in  a  court  of  justice,  that,  upon  a  mere  suggestiou 
that  a  post-oflSce  order  was  left  abroad,  it  was  right  to 
hear  a  witness  go  into  a  narrative  of  its  contents.    In  a 
ease  .of  no  unfrequent  occurrence^  that  of  the  loss  of  a 
bank-book,  an  examined  oopy  was  always  required.  The 
other  side  was  bound  to  show  that  due  pains  and  dili* 
geoce  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  re« 
covering  possession  of  the  document.     If  iheir  lordships 
would  refer  to  the  question  of  materiality,  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
thia  case  to  show  how  a  particular  passport,  or  order  for 
post-horses,  had  been  drawn  up  the  Pope*s  secretary  of 
state.     It  was  his  duty  to  watch  the  course  pursued  by 
Jhis  learned   friends  on  the  other  side :  their  lordships 
could  not  judge  at  once  whether  evidence  thus  tendered 
jnight  not  he-material;  and  the  only  security  was  in  ad- 
hering to  the  known  and  established  rules  of  evidence. 
Whatever  might  be  the  remarks  or  animadversions  to 
which  he  subjected  jaimself,  he  was  resolved  to  pursue  a 
straight-forward  course ;  and  he  trusted  their  lordships 
would  excuse  him  if  he  did  occasionally  interpose,  and 
reaiark  the  deviations  that  were  attempted  from  ihose 
roles  of  evidence  to  which  he  had  alluded.     The  evi- 
deace  which  his  learned  friends  now  tendered  could  not 
be  received  if  those  rules  were  adhered  to.    The  evidence 
against  the  Queen  had  been  limited  in  respect  of  time^ 
aad  all  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  that  evidence 
bad  cccurced  loiig  before  the  period  when  tbedociument 
inqaestion  first  came  into  existence. 
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The  Lord'Chaneellor  observed,  that  the  question  jmf 
argued  between  the  counsel  at  the  bar  was  one  of  Terf 
great  importance  in  itself,  and  also  as  it  respected  the 
merits  or  the  present  case.     It  was  impossible,  with  jus- 
tice to  the  case,  to  apply  a  rule  to  one  part  of,  the  evi- 
dence,  and  not  to  enforce  the  application  of  it  to  every 
other  part.    If  it  was  thought  right  to  depart  generally 
from  the  practice  of   the  courts  below,    the  departure 
ought  to  be  complete.    The  first  question  was  that  of 
admissibility;  and,  according  to  every  legal  principle  of 
evidence,  the  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  adocu* 
ment  was  to  be  made  out  before  any  parole  testimooy 
relative  to  it  could   be  adcnitted.    There  were  innumC' 
Table  cases  in  which  documents  had  been  lostj  the  cod* 
tents  of  which  were  most  material  to  a  clear  understand* 
ing  of  the  whole  merits;   but  every  court  proceeding 
upon   the  known  rules  of  evidence  required  it  to  be 
shown  that  application  had  been  made,  and  all  diligeoct 
Used,  for  their  production,    and  in  vain.     He  sboold, 
therefore,   propose  that  a  Question  be  referred  to  the 
judges  upon  this  sul^ect,  and  that  it  should  be  framed  ia 
Something  like  the  following  mode  :— <'  Whether  parole 
evidence,  as  to  the  contenu  of  a  passport  stated  to  bsve 
been  left  abroad,  could  be  admitted  without  some  pre* 
vious  general  testimony  that  application  had  been  made$ 
or,  if  not^  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  with  sny 
prospect  of  success  ?"     If  the  learned  judges  should  de- 
cide in  the  negative,  the  second  question  of  relevaocy 
or  non-relevancy  would  be  disposed  of.     He  would  now 
only  add,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  attain  the  ends  of  jos- 
tice,  unless  they  protected  the  witnesses  up  to  its  con- 
clusion,    tie  was  sure  no  noble  lord  would  nave  applied 
the  epithets  of  corrupt  or  perjured  to  any  witnesses  ia 
the  midst  of  a  pending  process. 

The  Marl  of  Lauderdale  said,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
assumed  that  an  order  for  post-horses  was  a  passport,  ot 
else  that  it  could  be  evidence  in  the  absence  of  a  pass- 
port, both  of  which  propositions  he  was  disposed  ts 
deny,  A  passport  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  and 
from  it  an  order  for  post-hurses  was  made  out;  but  if 
their  lordships  wished  to  know  what  was  tbeieoourof 
the  passport,  he  did  not  believe  that  object  could  be  al-  , 
Uiined  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  post-horse  order, 
nilh  respect  to  the  possibility  of  the  passport 
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lieen  destroyedi  that  was  a  prelimioary  potot^  which 
their  lordships  oaght  to  decide*  If  it  were  io  ezisteooe, 
it  would  be  the  proper  evidence  as  to  the  designation 
that  had  been  eiven  to  her  Majesty. 

The  hord'Chancellor  observed^  that  in  the  question 
which  he  bad  recited  he  bad  mentioned  the  post-horse 
order,  with  reference  to  its  being  the  next  best  evidence, 
in  case  the  passport  could  not  be  produced.    The  whole 
matter  would  be  for  the  consideration  pf  the  learned 
jes. 
Iht  Idarqiiit  of  Lantdown  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  any  information, 
as  to  the  post-horse  order,  than  it  would  be  to  procure 
information  Yelative  to  the  passport,  and  for  this  reason, 
because   the  passport  remained  in   the   hands  of  the 
person  who  got  it,  and  that  person  might  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  the  document  in  his  possession,  or  whether 
iie  had  destroyed  it  ?    But  it  was  not  so  with  the  order 
of  post-horses,  which  was  left  with  the  post-master,  as 
his  justification  for  granting  those  horses.    The  indivi^ 
doal  who  presented  the  order  had  afterwards  nothing  to 
Ao  with  it.     He  begged  leave  to  state,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  a  post-house  was 
not  like  a  court  of  record,  where  every  paper  was  pre- 
aerved.    No  reason  existed  for  preserving  papers  there, 
as  they   were  preserved   in   other  offices.    The  post- 
masters only  motive,  in  preserving  the  order  for  a  short 
time,  was,  lest,  in  the  course  of  twentv-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  might  be  called  on  by  his  government 
to  show  why  he  had  afforded  facilities  to  any  particular 
parties  who  might  have  passed  through  the  country.    If, 
as  had  been  stated,  all  tnose  orders  were -preserved,  the 
whole  library  of  the  Vatican  wciuld  not  contain  them  in 
a  very  short  time,  so  great  a  number  of  foreigners  were 
continually  passing  through  Italy.    The  case  therefore 
resolved  itself  into  this — whether  it  was  absolutely  necei^ 
aary  that  the  evidence  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  document?    If  it  existed,  it  could  not  be  suspected 
that  such  a  document  would  not  be  readily  produced  : 
if  it  did  not  exist,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  refusing 
parole  evidence  of  its  contents. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  practice  throughout 
Europe  was,  to  send  the  passport  to  the  post-honse,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  order  made  out  from  it.  He 
^iisi  contend,  that^  before  it  was  e^tfihUshed  that  ftuch 
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•  document  was  taatamoont  to  a  pastfj^ort,  evkleiiGe  tbal 
no  passport  bad  existed  sboold  be  given :  for  this,  he 
belieTed>  was  tbe  only  case  where  an  order  for  posw 
horses  was  granted  wtthoal  a  passport  being  preTioody 
exhibited.  The  rfaing,  he  tbonghl,  was  impossible  ;  and 
lie  conceived  they  ought  to  have  apreUoiiAary  examiua^ 
tion,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

The  Marquh  of  Lamdown  observed,  that  tbe  view  ia 
%hich  he  auderstood  the  learned  counsel  to  ask  their 
lordships  for  liberty  to  give  evidence  of  the  passport| 
was  in  order  to  show  the  style  and  character  in  which 
the  party  travelled' — a  fact  set  forth  in  that  docomeDt, 
which  had  been  signed  hy  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State.  As  to  the  question^  whether  all  persons,  wantiu 
post-horses,  most  exhibit  a  passport,  tbe  noble  ean 
would  find  that  the  practice  varied  in  different  states^ 
mnd  even  in  tbe  same  state,  at  different  times. 

ItQtd  EUenboraugh  was  of  opinion,  either  .that 
the  original  docament  should  be  produced,  or  that 
evidence  should  be  given,  in  the  fiost  i&stance,  of  its 
Instruction. 

'  Lord  Enkint  said,  as  he  understood  the  subject,  it 
wppeared  that  the  evidence  which  was  aought  to  be 
•eiven  went  lo  this  point-^namely,  whether  Cardioal 
&onsalvi,  in  a  certain  paper  signed  by  him,  treated  the 
•Queen  of  England  with  due  respect  i  Whether  he  did 
mr  did  not  deny  to  her  that  honour  whieh  she  had  a  right 
•to  claim  i  Now  it  appeared  to  him  quite  impoassible 
tlhat  this  could  be  shown  by  the  production  of  an  order 
for  post-horses.  Where  was  it  to  be  had  i  In  the  courts 
•here,  an  original  copy,  an  office  copy,  or  an  examined 
copy  of  a  document,  might,  accoraing  to  tbe  case,  be 
(procured.  But  what  would  one  think  if  a  post-master 
'Wereasked  fo4r  an  office  copy  or  an  examined  copy  of 
difs  order?    The  -question  was,  whether  this  was  not  a 

Iioint  that  might  be  filled  up  by  some  examination  i 
f,  by  any  diligence  of  that  kind,  the  difficulty  could  be 
•removed,  he  conceived  their  lordships  ought  to  allow  it. 
The  L&rd*Chanedlor  conceived  that  tm  suggestion  df 
^is  learned  friend,  if  agreed  to,  might  create  consider- 
able inconvenience. 

The  Earl  of  Literpool  wished  to  say  one  word,  with* 
^^outaov desire  to  provoke  discussion.  He  alluded  to  tbe 
'Second  part  df  the  objection,  which  was  connected  with 
'tberelevaiic^^f  tbemiltier  tocMtto  be  proved  in  evidensa 
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to  the  case  now  before  tliein.  He  would  ask  bow  that 
matter  could,  in  any  point  of  view,  bear  on  the  present 
case,  unless  they  could  connect  the  circumstaDce  re« 
ferred  to  with  the  government  of  this  country  f  How 
the  conduct  of  the  Pope  or  Cardinal  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  to  the  treatment  they  had  given  her  Majesty, 
if  that  treatment  were  not  connected  with  this  govern- 
ment, could  be  considered  as  affecting  this  question,  he 
could  not  perceive.  He  really  thought  the  conduct  of 
those  individuals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
voder  consideration*  He  stated  this,  not  as  an  objec- 
tion on  his  part — for  he  was  anxious  to  raise  as  few  of 
those  objections  as  possible — but  he  merely  threw  it  oui 
as  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  others. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudown  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  noble  earl  who  bad  just  sat  down.  He  thought  it 
would  be  most  material  to  the  Queen's  case  that  the 
point  in  question  should  be  proved.  The  noble  earl 
stated,  that  it  could  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  conspi- 
racy, of  which  it  was  said  to  form  one  iadication,  was 
not  brought  home  to  this  country.  But  this  was  not  a 
'  correct  view  of  the  circumstance.  There  mieht  be  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  anther  country  against  ner  M^ 
jesty  the  Queen,  and  its  result  might  be  the  preferring 
of  these  very  charges ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  this 
government  might  not  be  at  all  privy  to  the  existence  of 
such  conspiracy.  He  maintained  that  it  would  be  mate- 
rial for  her  Majesty  to  prove  a  circumstanceof  this  nature* 
Would  their  lordships  refuse  to  hear  evidence  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  because  couiisel  at  the  bar  stated  that  he 
cotjfd  not  bring  it  home  to  this  government  ?  Would 
they  reject  evidence  when  counsel  stated  that  he  bad 
the  means  of  proving  a  conspiracy  against  the  Queea 
in  another  country,  which  at  a  subsequent  period  was 
adopted  by  this  government,  because  he  could  not  bring 
its  origin  and  growth  home  to  them  f  What  he  under^ 
stood  the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  say  was,  that  he  could 
connect  this  conduct  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  towards  the 
Queen  with  an  application  made  to  him  by  the  Hano* 
«verian  minister,  and  that  he  believed  this  application 
formed  part  of  a  conspiracy^  or  sometliing  like  a  con- 
spiracy, to  degrade  her  Majesty's  character.  It  was 
right,  therefore,  he  thought,  to  go  into  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  would  not  press  their 
lordships  to  refer  the  question  to  the  learned  judges. 
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He  remaiDed  of  the  same  opiDioii  that  he  had  origiiianf 
advanced  ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  desiroos  to  stand  right 
wilh  their  lordships,  he  would  re-state  what  that  opinioa 
was.  His  idea  was,  that,  if  an  order  for  post-horses  be 
written,  its  contents  could  not  be  proved  by  parole  evi* 
dence,  unless  testimony  was  given  that  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed, or  that  it  had  been  refused,  after  proper  appli* 
cation  was  made  for  its  production. — Here  the  examiaa* 

tioii  was  resumed. 

When  you  faw  the  Queen  at  Rome^  up&n  die  bte  occafion  to  which 
die  (|ueftion  hat  alluded,  did  you  fee  Bergami  ? — Several  times. 

Did  you  im  Beretmt  as  well  in  the  prdfence  of  the  Queen  at  when  Que 
Wit  not  tiiere ! — ^Yet,  fereral  timet. 

In  the  demeanour  of  the  Queen  towards  Betguni,  or  of  Ber^ami  towards 
die  Qgeen,  did  you  fee  any  thing  in  any  degree  indecorout  or  unproper  ?^ 
Not  in  the  leaft. 

In  what  manner  did  Bergamt  conduct  himielf  towardt  the  Qsjcen  upon 
Ae  occafiont  when  tou  Taw  them  together  ? — With  the  moft  marlceit 
stttntiont  and»  generally  fpeakingt  at  one  fliould  expect,  what  he  ousht  i 
he  did  every  thine  which  be  ought  to  do^  at  it  appeared  to  me,  nothing 
fingular  or  pardcnlar. 

Wat  the  Counteft  Oldi  m  attendance  upon  the  Queen  at  Rome  at  this 
time  ?— The  laft  time,  certainly  not. 

Had  you  feen  her  previouily  ^-^Twice  |  wfailft  I  wat  in  waiting  at 
ttome  the  Counteft  Oldi  wat  lady-in-waiiing  to  the  Prtnceft. 

During  what  length  of  time  was  the  Counteft  of  Oldi  in  attendance 
upon  the  Princeft  when  you  were  T — At  the  Villa  Brandi  abne,  three 
months. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  and  demesnonr  and 
niannert  of  the  Countefs  Oldi  ?— oTesy  I  had  a  very  good  opportimity,  for 
1  generally  fat  next  her  every  day  at  dinner. 

Is  the  Counteft  Oldt  a  peHbn  of  low  and  vulgar  manners  ?— Certainly  not. 

What  is  the  appeaiance  and  demt«nour  of  the  countefs? — ^A  very 
decent,  rather  good  looking,  rcfpectable  modeft  lady. 

Upon  any  occaiion  when  Bergcimi  has  come  to  ice  you,  or  you  hire 
feen  liim,  when  the  Qufen  hat  not  been  prefent,  what  hai  his  conduct  and 
demeanour  been  >owards  you,  as  to  manner  ? — I  ihould  Sy^on  all  occa- 
sions rather  more  refpe6tful  than  wa&  neceflaiy  )  he  generally  required  tt> 
be  prefled  to  fit  down ;  that  fort  of  behaviour. 

You  have  been  for  fome  time  in  Italy  ?— I  have  been,  at  difiotat 
times,  almoft  ever  fince  the  Queen  firft  went  abroad. 

According  to  the  habits  of  tliat  cocntrv,  is  it  an  unufiial  circumftanee 
for  men.ffrvants  to  go  into  a  bed -room  while  the  ladies  are  ftill  in  bed  ?— 
I  believe  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  ufual. 

Do  you  know  the  Baron  Ompteda  ?— >Yes,  I  do. 

Have  you  knowji  yourfelt,  of  vour  own  knowledge,  of  his  dining  vridi 
the  Q^een,  when  Princefs  of  Wales,  at  Naples  } — Certainly  {  I  have  mcC 
him  at  the  Pri'^crfs's  table  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once  ?— I  cannot  remember  more  than  once  at  this 
moment,  I  mean  at  her  tsble ;  I  have  met  him  at  other  tables. 

You  have  been  in  the  Baft,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  feeing  a  Moorifli  dance  in  the  caAem 
countries  f — Not  only  in  the  Eaftj  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

34 
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.  Mr.  Parke  objected   to   any  question  friative  to  the 
mode  of  dancing  adopted  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — [  see  no  objection  to  a  question 
which  tends  to  show  that  a  particular  drfnce  exists.  The 
fiact  must  afterwards  be  contrasted  with  that  which  has 
been  preyiously  given  in  evidence. 

Afr.  WilliarM  Tesumed.  Will  you  describe  this  dance 
generally^  if  you  can  do  so  i 

The  Lord'Chajicellor.'^RecQWecij  Mr.  Williams,  that 
Sir  William  Gell  has  got  the  gout. 

Can  you  give  any  defcription,  verbally,  of  the  manner  in  vihich  it  it 
uAialiy  performed  ? — I  believe  every  bodj(  m  lx>ndoD  has  feen  the  Spinifli 
Bolero  aance  on  the  theatre  i  it  it  fomething  like  that }  in  one  part  of  the 
exhibition  the  two  performert  ran  up  together,  (bmetimet  in  an  attilu  1e  of 
defiance,  and  fometimet  in  an  amorout  attitude )  the  fame  dance  prevailt 
over  all  the  South  of  Europe,  and  every  body  ieet  it  without  making  any 
remarks  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  Madrid  to,  1  believe, 
China  ;  and  people  may  fee  it  both  in  Rome  and  Naplrt. 

During  the  time  that' you  were  at  Naples  in  attendance  upon  the 
Princefs,  were  there  many  families  in  the  habit  of  vifiting  her  ?— A  great 
many  ^  every  body  that  wa$  there,  I  believe. 

The  Neapolitan  nobility? — All  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  tht 
Englifli  nobilitv  that  were  there. 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  Engliih  nobility,  of  which  you  h.ive  been 
ipeaking,  wci%  pi-e(ented,  or  attended  at  the  couitofthj  then  King  of 
Naples,  Joachim  ?— I  believe  every  one,  without  exception. 

Name  any  of  th^jfe  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  tither  tlie  court 
or  the  balls  of  Murar,  or  hunting  parties,  or  any  of  hit  entertainmentt  f — ■ 
The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngharo^  the  Marchionef^ 
Conyngham,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and 
many  others  ;  Lord  and  Lady  LlandafF,  Lady  Elizabeth  Foib.s. 

And  many  others  that  you  do  not  remrmbcr  ? — Yes  ^  I  can  remember 
them  in  a  little  time  :  but  every  body  that  was  there. 

Wat  it  there  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord  Exmouth  dini-d  with  the  Princefs  f 
— I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmouth. 

When  you*  were  at  Rome,  upon  the  lalt  occafion,  do  you  know  whether 
Bergaroi  was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Roman  nobility  ? — Tliat  I  do 
not  know  at  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  w<;nt  out« 

Crofs •examined  by  Mr,  Parks. -^How  long  were  )ou  at  Rom?  the  laft 
time  you  were  there  ?— A  few  days  only. 

How  long  were  you  in  attendance  on  her  Royal  HighncG  at  Rome, 
after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage  ?— The  whole  tim:  Ihe  was  there  i 
I  do  not  recollect  how  long. 

How  many  weekt  was  it,  or  how  many  days  ? — I  Hiould  think  a  very 
fetv  days. 

Yon  are  underilood  to  fay,  that  after  the  expiration  of  thofe  few  days 
you  quitted  and  went  to  Naples  ?— Yes,  I  asked  leave  of  the  Princefs,  and 
went  to  Naples. 

You  are  underilood  to  fay  you  accompanied  her  Royal  Highnefs  when 
flie  firft  went  to  Naples,  and  formed  part  of  her  fui  e  ? — I  did. 

Where  you  with  tier  when  Ihe  arrived  at  Napl^rs  ? — I  wat. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ?— It  was  in  th?  evening. 

Was  it  late  in  the  evening  ?— No,  not  late  in  the  evening,  it  was  day- 
light }  about  sun-let  I  ihoind  (ay. 

Defence.^  2  e 
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Tou  faT  there  was  a  garden  behind  the  houfe  where  fome  woiIums 
were  employed  f— There  waa. 

Did  you  yourldf  ever  fee  the4Mncefs  walking  in  that  earden  ? — Tea. 

Did  you  ever  Cot  Bergami  walking  in  that  gjurden  f--ofea»  I  did  oaa 
morning. 

Wat  the  Princefa  there  at  the  time  i — She  was. 

Were  they  walking  on  the  terrace  ?— They  were. 

How  near  wa«  Bergami  to  the  Princefs  ? — ^About  at  near  at  I  may  be 
to  TOU,  about  five  feet. 

Was  he  walking  at  the  fiune  time  with  her  ?— Yea. 

How  long  did  you  Ae  them  walking  together  on  the  terrace  ? — Scarcely 
half  a  minute. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  Diw  them  ?— I  was  in  another  wii^  of 
thehonie. 

Did  TOO  (ee  any  body  elfe  in  the  garden  at  the  tune  ? — ^Nobody  bat  n 
-  man  who  was  nailing  up  certain  treea  thit  had  fallen  across  the  path. 

You  were  at  the  maiquerade  with  the  Princds  at  a  houfe  of  die  Bling  ?-^ 
I  was  at  a  maiquerade,  and  was  in  waiting. 

Were  you  there  the  whole  tune?-—!  wat  there  the.  whole  time»  and 
very  much  fatigued  with  it. 

Did  yott  fee  Bergami  there  f — ^I  believe  I  law  him  diere  with  the  rcfl  of 
the  iervants. 

Where  were  the  fervants ;  what  were  they  doing  when  you  faw  them  t 
•^They  %vetv  generally  waiting  upon  the  company;  handing  ices,  fweet- 
meats,  and  other  things* 

You  did  not  fee  him  there  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  ntt  of  the 
fervants  ?-^o,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  yon  fee  her  Royal  Higfanefs  when  fhe  was  in  a  Tmrkifh  drda  ?— > 
I  believe  I  did,  but  I  have  not  a  vtrv  diftinct  remembrance  of  it. 

When  you  faw  her  in  a  Turkifh  dttfs,  did  you  fee  any  other  perfhon 
dreflcd  as  Turks  N— I  believe  there  were  a  great  many  people  draed  at 
Turks  in  the  mafqnenuie. 

Was  fhe  by  herlelf  at  that  time,  or  forming  part  of  a  groupe'  vrheii 
yon  &w  her  ?<— That  it  it  reaBy  impoflible  to  fay  at  a  mafquerade,  it 
appears  to  me. 

You  cannot  reoolleA  whether  yon  faw  her  alone^  or  with  a  groope  of 
Turks  ^^No,  I  really  cannot. 

Did  you  attend  her  Royal  Highneft  up-fhurs  when  fhe  changed  her 
drefles  ? — I  was  once  with  her  np-fbirt  in  the  courie  of  the  evening. 

Did  you  accompany  her  down  afterwatds  ? — I  fhould  bardlv  think  I 
did  s  I  might  come  down  the  flairt  with  her,  but  not  handiag  her. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  character  fhe  was  at  that  thne  ? — Ho^  dut  I 
really  do  not* 

Sxamhud  iy  tht  Lardx. 

LordErshmi. — ^You  have  faid,  that  notwithftanding  the  opportiinitiei 
you  have  defcribed  of  ohfervation,  you  never  faw  any  impropnaT  whatfb- 
ever  in  the  conduct  of  her  Ro>al  Highneft,  or  of  Bergami  and  ner  Royal 
Htghnefs  towards  each  other  ?— No,  never  on  any  occafion. 

Suppofme  it  had  been  true  that  there  wat  a  criminal  intercourfe  between 
her  Royal  Highneft  and  Bereami,  and  that  Bergami  bad  acquired  a  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  mind  and  body  of  thit  illuttriout  Princefs,  do  ymi 
think  it  probable  you  fliould  have  obferved  nothing  that  gave  you  an  indi* 
cation  ot  that  kind  } 

The  SoUcitor^Generaly  with  the  greatest  possible  de* 
ference,  objected  to  the  qaestion. 
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Lord  Ertkine. — The  qaestion  I  thiok  might  be  pot !» 
any  court  of  justice  ;  hut  if  the  learned  counsel  wUhes  it 
not  to  be  put,  I  will  not  put  it* 

The  Solkitor-GeneraL'^l  have  no  wish  but  to  do  mj 
duty,  nnd  with  all  deference  and  submission  I  objected  that 
the  question  was  not  legal. 

Lord  Enkine, — I  think  it  very  material  that  the  learned 
counsel  should  have  made  the  objection,  and  I  will  allow 
him  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

Lord  ElUnbcrcug^ — ^Did  you  ever  obicnre  anv  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  towards  Bergami,  hi  her  conduct,  nMODers, 
converfation,  or  looks,  to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that  there  was 
an  adulterous  intercourie  between  them } — Upon  my  honour  I  nerer  iaw 
the  Princefs  fpeak  to  Bereami  but  on  matters  of  bufinefsy  though  I  was 
in  the  houfe  for  three  monttis  at  once  with  diem. 

Can  you  give  a  more  diftinct  anfwer  to  that  <|ueftion  ?-»I  never  did* 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  manners  of  Bergami  which  made  H  dif« 
agreeable  to  you  as  a  gentleman  to  (hare  with  hmi  the  duties  of  cham- 
ber Jain  ? — Quite  on  the  contrary ;  he  was  remarkaMy  aitemive  to  mi^  and 
wouJd  have  handed  me  down  iUirs  with  candles  if  I  would  have  let  htm; 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  it  hurried  nwy  being  lanae,  and  to 
rfoueft  he  would  let  it  alone. 

Do  you  confider  that  that  conduft,  on  the  part  of  Bfigami,  was  the 
conduft  of  a  gentleman  ?-^Perieet]y  to  to  me. 

Did  Berg^mi,  while  you  were  in  the  finrice  of  her  Royal  HighneAt 
take  more  than  a  fair  fhare  of  the  duties  of  chambeilain  ?— tlertainly  not* 

Did  you  obfenre  anv  thing  in  the  conduft  of  Bergami  towards  tfat 
Princels,  which  would  have  been  different  from  the  conduft  of  any  Eng« 
liih  chamberlain  ? — ^Nothing,  but  tliat  he  was  more  attentive. 

ni  Earl  of  Dandy, -^Q^a  you  ftate  to  the  House  whether^  in  point  of 
fact»  orders  for  poft-hodes  are  preicrved  or  not  ?  — I  really  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  preienred,  they  are  given  before  you  fet  out  from  tht 
city  I  as  for  inftance,  from  Rome  an  order  for  pott-horfes  is*  I  beiieve^ 
equiralent  to  a  paflTportj  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Qjieen  \  that  order  is  deli- 
vered to  the  polt-maftery  who  without  it  would  give  you  no  horfes  at  all; 
confeqoently  the  pafsportJs  cf  no  qfe  till  yon  have  obtained  that  order. 

Have  you  not  every  reafbn  to  believe  that  the  or>'er  for  pofl-horieSy 
which  has  been  referred  toj  would  not  be  in  any  cafe  forthcoming  ?— From 
what  I  know  of  the  Roman  government  I  am  perfectly  convincra  it  would 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  that  is  merely  from  private  information^  knowing 
bow  ttiat  order  for  post«horfes  was  got  up. 

The  Earlof  Darnley  sobinitted  that  sufficient  ground 
had  not  been  laid  for  requiring  the  post-horse  order. 

■  7Ar  Earlof  Livtrp99L — Are  you  aware,  or  do  you  now  kno*v  the  fact 
•f  Bergami  being  or  not  being  a  married  man  ?-~I  believe  he  is  a  married 
nan,  I  do  not  know  it. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  fay  that  is  your  prefent  belief,  or  that  was  yoxir  belief 
when  Beigami  was  originally  placed  in  the  fei  vice  of  her  Majef^y  ?<— I 
believe  fomebody  told  me  fo  at  the  time,  I  am  not  Tore  whether  it  is  cor- 
rect or  not.  ^ 

Have  you  not  feen  a  child  that  has  been  with  the  Queen  of  the  name  of 
Vietorine  ? — ^I  have. 
Do  you  not  know  that  fht  was  the  daughter  of  Bergami  ? — She  was 
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cftlted  the  dsutghter  of  Bcrgami,  but  whcdier  flie  wis  ttut  dsagbter  of  Bep* 
gami'i  or  not,  I  cio  not  know. 

On  the  rttuin  of  the  Princefs  from  the  Open^  at  Naples  to  her  own 
Jioufe  on  the  fccond  night  (he  was  at  Naples,  do  jou  know  whether  flie  re- 
tired to  her  chamber  immediately,  cr  where  (he  went  ^— Her  Rojal 
Hi^hnefs  retired  to  h^tr  own  chamber  ;  I  was  in  waiting  Ikot  the  door» 
having  made  my  bow,  and  went  out  |  I  believe  tier  Royal  Highncft 
went  to  bed  immediately. 

Earl  BaiburJ}, "^You  have  faid  you  faw  the  Princefs  and  Bergami 
walking  on  the  terrace,  and  that  there  were  alCo  workmen  there  j  was 
that  foon  after  your  arrival  at  Nnples  } — I  have  faid  before  I  am  not  quite 
vlear  as  to  the  time,  but  I  Ihould  think  not  the  earlier  part. 

Tti  Earl  of  Etmsf killer. ^WhtLt  was  the  hour  of  the  night  that  the 
Queen  returned  from  the  Opera,  and  that  you  left  her  at  her  chamber 
door  ?— It  muft  have  been  towards  one  o*cIock  at  the  time  (he  got  to  her 
own  door  ^  very  late  indeed.  / 

You  deicribed  that  the  Queen  was  dre(red  in  a  robe  re(embling  a  Gre- 
eiin  female,  could  that  robebe  put  over  any  other  drefs  (he  had  that  night, 
without  undrcfllng  ? — Not  only  it  mud  have  been  fo,  but  I  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  the  dreH  her  Majefty  had  on  under  it>  a  drefs  perfe6lly 
plain,  that  came  up  to  the  neck,  was  very  (hort,  and  had  no  train. 

Thi  Earl  of  Lauderdale,^D\d  you  attend  the  Princefs  of  Wales  to 
th^  Villa  Brand!  and  Rutnnelli  ? — I  was  with  the  Ptinccfs  of  Wales  per- 
haps three  days  at  Rufiinelli ;  I  then  came  back  to  Rome^^  and  attended 
her  to  the  Viila  Brandi,  where  I  (laid  with  her  all  the  time  (he  was  theie, 
bf  ing  about  three  months. 

Do  you  remember  the  dafe  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  being  at  Rufii- 
nelli and  the  Vilh  Brandi  ?— It  was  al  that  time  (he  was  at  Rome^  about 
.the  year  1817. 

Can  you  ftate  about  what  months  of  that  year  ?  — I  think  I  can,  aboot 
the  months  June,  July,  and  Augii(l. 

Do  you  remember  v\  hether  Louis  B  rgami  was  there  ?->-He  certainly 
was  fome  part  of  the  time. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  othtr  perfons  of  Bergami*s  family  were 
at  Runinelii  or  Brandi  ? — There  was  the  Countefs  Oldi,  who  I  underftood 
was  his  fifler. 

Do  you  rememl  er  any  other  ?— I  really  do  not  at  ihis  moment. 

Was  there  another  fifter,  named  Fau(bna  f — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

You  never  faw  her  ? — J  never  faw  her,  knowing  her  to  be  eitlicr  Fatu- 
tina  or  his  fdter,  certainly. 

Did  Louis  Btrgami  dine  at  table  at  the  Villa  Brand!  ? — SomctSmet 
he  did. 

At  the  table  with  the  Princefti  ?<»At  the  fame  table. 

Did  you  ever  fee  Be:  gami's  mother  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Ycu  do  not  remember  baring  fcen  in  the  Princefrs  fervice  any  other 
members  cf  that  family  but  Louis  and  the  Countefs  Oldi  ? — I  do  not  re> 
member  any  others. 

Did  you  yourlelfobferve  whether  the  (hort  drefs  her  Royal  HighncTs 
wove  V.  hen  (lie  had  that  of  a  Grecian  female  was  on  her  Royal  Higfancfs , 
in  the  (irft  cl^aracter  (he  affumed  ? — It  was  impoffible ;  it  was  only  by  being 
in  the  paflftge  clofe  to  the  door,  when  the  door  was  opened,  I  faw  the 
Princefs  in  that  (hort  drefs  upon  which  (he  fixed,  as  I  imagined,  and  indcnl 
as  I  am  certain  all  her  other  dreflfes. 

You  are  cenain  that  the  firft  drefs  her  Royal  Highnefs  wore  wworv 
that  (hort  drefs  ? — It  could  be  no  otfaerwife. 
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The  question  refers  to  that  onder-dren  yoa  speak  of,  coming  up 
'high,  but  as  without  a  train,  which  ydu  mentioned  as  being  under  the 
dress  her  Royal  Highness  wore  when  she  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Grecian  female;  dul  you  yourself  know  that  her  Royal  Highness 
wore  that  short  dress  during  the  first  character  she  assumed? — It  must 
have  been  so,  for  it  was  a  dress  made  onpurpose  for  that ;  I  saw  her 
inimcdiately  before  she  went  down  as  a  Grecian  female,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  she  could  ha?e  had  timie  to  take  it  off,  before  she  appeared 
as  a  Grecian  female. 

Where  did  Bergami  sit  at  table,  when  you  were  at  table  with  htm?— 
I  think  generally  somewhere  on  the  left  hand  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
Did  he  sit  next  to  her  Royal  Highness,  or  at  a  distance  from  her 
Royal  Highness? — Sometimes  next  to  her,  and  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance. 
When  you  were  at  the  same  table  ? — When  I  was  at  the  san^e  (able. 
Did  you  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or  where? 
— ^I  generally  sat,  if  there  was  no  company,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
her  Royal  Highness. 

And  Bergami  on  the  left  ?-— Bergami  sometimes  the  next  to  her  on 
the  left  hand,  and  sometimes  round  the  corner  of  the  table ;  it  was  a 
square  table. 

When  other  company  were  present,  did  Bergami  continue  to  oc- 
cupy that  place? — That  was  just  as  it  happened,  sometimes  yes  and 
sometimes  no,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  people* 

A  Peer, ^You  have  stated  that  Louis  Bergami  has  dined  at  table 
when  you  were  present,  how  often  may  that  circumstance  have  oc« 
curred  ? — It  has  occurred  several  times,  but  sometimes  he  was  on  busi* 
nes3  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  then  be  was  absent  from  home ;  when 
he  was  at  home,  I  believe  he  generally  dined  there. 

What  situation  did  Louis  Beraami  hold  in  the  establishment  of  her 
Royal  Highness  at  that  time  ? — I  believe  he  was  her  Royal  Highness's 
equerry  at  that  moment. 

Where  might  Louis  Bergami  sit  upon  the  occasion,  when  he  bad  so 
formed  part  of  the  company? — I  think  generally  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  at  the  request  of  the  Solicitor*Genera].— W  hen 
her  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  a  Turkish  dress,  did  she  or  did  she 
not  wear  trowsers  ?— I  nappen  to  know  what  those  trowsers  were ;  she 
did  wear  trowsers,  made  in  the  form  of  Turkish  trowsers ;  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain what  they  are,  the  trowsers  that  her  Royal  Highness  wore  are 

•  very  much  like  a  common  petticoat  sewed  slightly  together  between 
the  legs  at  the  bottom,  such  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  Levant, 

The  Lord-Chancellor  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams. — Couhl  the 
terrace  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  on  which  the  Queen  and 

•  Bergami  were  once  seen  walking,  be  seen  froip  surrounding  houses, 
as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  house  itself  ?— From  every  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

£ord  Broy;nlow. "^On  those  occasions,  when  the  Princess  at  the 
masquerade  at  Naples  went  upstairs  to  change  her  dress,  do  you  know 
whether  any  attendant  was  there  to  assist  in  changing  her  dress,  and  if 
so,  who  was  that  attendant? — ^T-o  say  the  truth,  I  believe  she  had  a 
very  great  number  of  attendants ;  the  door  was  opened  and  shut  per- 
petually, and  every  body  was  in  nnd  out  of  her  room. 

Dojrou  believe  that  Louisa  Demont  was  one  of  those  attendants  ? 
-*»I  do  not  rem  em  bee  her,  I  dare  say  she  was. 


Do  you  believe  that  Beigami  was  there  ? 
Mr.  Brougham  was  uDwilling'  to  iDterpose,  bat  be 
wished  the  question  to  be  put,  not  as  a  matter  of  belief, 

but  of  actual  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  was  in  attendance  f — I  do  not. 

Lara  Fatmouth. — You  said  that  on  one  occasion  you  saw  Bergami 
and  the  Queen  walking  together  on  the  terrace.  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther they  were  arm  in  arm  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  witness  had  already 
stated  that  they  were  not  walking  arm  in  arm,  but  one 
behind  each  other,  as  far  distant  as  the  witness  and  Mr. 
Parke. 

Lord  Falmouth  would  not  press  the  qaestion  if  it  had 

been  already  answered. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale. — When  you  were  at  Ruffindlii  do  joo 
recollect  Bergami  being  III  at  any  time  2— No,  I  do  not. 

You  were  not  at  Ruffinelli  all  the  time  that  the  Princesi  staid  theiei 
were  you  ? — No,  I  was  not.  ' 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

FIFTH  DAY.— October  7. 

After  the  usual  forms,  the  Marquis  of  Lan$dow» 
moved  that  the  interpreters  should  be  called  to  the  bar, 
to  verify  the  translation  of  M.  Marrietti's  correspond- 
cnce. 

The  King's  interpreter  (the  Marcheae  di  SpioetoX 
and  the  Queen's  interpreter  (Mr.  Cohen),  then  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  were  sworn. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  asked  the  interpreters  what  pa- 
pers they  had  got. 

The  Icing's  interpreter  said  he  held  in  his  hand  traoi- 
lations  of  certain  letters  addressed  to  Giuseppe  MarriettL 

The  Lord'Chaucettor. — Are  these  papers  faithful  traos- 
lations,  on  which  yon  have  agreed^? 

The  Interpreter.^-They  are  correct  to  the  bestofoor 
knowledge  and  abilities.  We  have  compared  tbe  trant- 
lations  with  the  originals. 

The  translations  were  put  in  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansiown,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that,  before  any  ncif  . 
witness  was  examined,  it  would  be  proper  to  call  L&dy 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether 
she  had   found  tbe  letter  she  had  received  from  ber 
brother. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsaj^  wsi 
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DOtthea  ID  atteodaoce^  bat  he  expected  that  she  would 

soon  arrive,  and  might  then  be  called. 

William  Ca&rinoton  was  theo  called  in,  and  faav- 

iQK  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lus/iingion,  as 

follows  :— 

In  whatsitualion  of  life  arc  yoo  ? — ( am  Sir  William  Cell's  valet 
Horn  long  have  joo  been  in  that  titoatioQ  } — Nine  years. 
What  were  you  before  ?— It  was  the  first  tittiation  I  had  as  a  servant. 
What  situation  were  vou  in  before  ?— I  was  in  the  navy. 
In  what  capacity  ?— As  midshipman. 

Ti€  Lord^Chancellor  desired  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short- 
hand-writer, to  read  over  the  questions  and  answers, 

nke  Duke  of  Clarence  thought  it  would  save  time  if 
the  ahorthand-writer,  instead  of  rising  up,  remained 
seated  while  he  repeated  the  questions  and  answers. 

Did  you  attend  Sir  Willbm  Cell  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IS  14,  at 
NaDl€s?— I  did. 

Did  you  live  in  the  house  of  the  PrineessI-— I  did. 
Do  you  remember  Bei^gaml  coming  into  the  service  of  the  Princen  ? 
*— I  do. 

In  what  capacity  ?— ^s  coorier. 

Did  his  comlhg  mto  the  service  of  the  Princess  as  courier  excite  any 
<Mr  wjiat  jealousy  ? — 1  never  heard  any. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  it  by  the  servants  in  the  house^which 
referred  to  what  the  witness  beard.  ^ 

The  question  was  waived. 

Was  there  any  jealousy  after  he  came  into  that  service?— I  never 
saw  any. 

Do  you  remember  the  iirrt  nig^t  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  f — Yes. 

Do  you  reoUect  where  Bergami  slept  that  night  ?^I  do. 

Where  was  it? — It  was  in  a  small  room  over  the  steward's  room. 

Who  was  the  steward  f— Mr.  Sicard. 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  mme  room  the  second  night  ? — ^No»  he  did  not. 

Do  jrou  know,  the  reason  that  he  changed  his  room  ?^  Because  the 
room  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it. 

Do  yon  remember  the  room  to  which  he  removed  ?— Yes»  I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  Princess's  room  i — Yes,  I  do. 

Hv  w  near  was  the  room  to  which  Bergami  removed  to  the  room  of 
the  Princess  ? — It  was  about  sixty  feet. 

Was  there  any  other  room  between  the  Princess's  room*  and  Ber* 
gami'^  room  I — ^There  was  three  rooms  and  a  passage. 

Can  you  tell  who  occupied  those  thrre  rooms  7— -Ye%  Ivan. 

State  them? — William  Austin  thefir^,  Hieronimus  the  second,  and 
Doctor  Holland  the  third. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  three  rooms  intervened  be* 
tween  the  Princess's  room  and  the  room  of  Bergami  ?-~  Y<*s. 

Did  any  of  those  ttiree  rooms  open  into  the  passai^e  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  beingat  a  masked  ball  at  Naples?— I  do. 

A  ball  given  by  the  Princess  ?-<-Yes.' 

Do  you  recollect  the  servants  appearing  In  any  particular  dress  ?•«• 
Ko»  I  did  not  see  them  in  any  particular  dres^. 

Did  you  yourself  wait  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 
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.    Did  jou  travel  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  oo  the  joiirfify  to  Na< 
pies? — I  did. 

Do  you  rensember  Mr.  William  Austin? — I  do. 

Can  you  say  where  Mr.  William  Austin   usually  slept  before  you 
reached  Naples ?--<He  slept  in  a  room  by  himself  when  there  was 
room ;  vhen  there  was  not,  he  sometimes  slept  in  her  Royal  Bi|h* . 
ness's  room. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Majochi  ?— I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  person  at  Ruffinelli  ?^I  have, 
*Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda } — I  have. 

W*hat  did  you  hear  him  say  respecting  Ompteda  ? 

The  Attorney^Gcneral  objected  to  this  question^  and, 
the  witness  having  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  proceeded 
to  argue  against  it.  The  question  was,  whether  the  wit- 
ness bad  heard  Majochi  say  any  thing  respecting  Baron 
Ompteda.  He  objected  to  any  conversation  between 
the  witness  and  Majochi,  with  respect  to  a  third  person 
being  taken  as  evidence.  Whatever  Majochi  had  said 
of  Baron  Ompteda  could  not  be  received  as  proof  of 
any  fact  concerning  that  gentleman.  Besides^  be  was 
not  aware  that  Majochi  had  stated  himself  to  have  had 
any  conversation  with  the  present  witness;  and  unless 
he  had  been  asked  whether  he  bad  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  W.  Carrington  relative  to  Baron  Ompteda,  oo 
grountl  whatever  was  laid  for  the  course  of  examination 
which  he  had  interrupted.  But,  if  even  Majochi  had 
been  asked  such  a  question,  still  any  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  witness  relative  to  the  Baron's 
conduct  could  prove  nothing  having  any  bearing  on 
the  case.  In  order,  however,  to  justify  the  exami- 
nation at  all,  he  called  upon  his  learned  friends  to  show 
that  Majochi  had  been  asked  whether  he  had  had  a  con- 
versation with  Carrington^  and  had  denied  his  having 
any. 

The  Solicitor-'General  thought  it  quite  clear  that  the 
question  could  not  be  put.  Nothing  was  more  fully 
admitted  than  that  a  witness  could  not  be  examined  on 
conversations  relative  to  facts  collateral  to  the  inquiry ; 
and  if  the  object  was  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jochi, it  had  not  been  stated  what  question  had  been 
put  to  Majochi  which  it  was  now  wished  to  contradict. 
He  apprehended  that  his  learned  friends  were  not  enti* 
tied  to  refer  to  Majochi's  evidence  in  a  general  way,  but 
that  they  must  point  out  the  particular  statement  they 
meant  to  disprove. 

Dr.  Lushington  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
their  lordships  that  the  question  ought  to  be  pot.     If  be 
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tiDd^rtiood  the  objection^  it  wan  twofold  :  Srst^  th«t  th^ 
proposed  exaroinatiob  bad  reference  to  facts  collateral 
to  tbe^inquiry;  and,  secondly,  that  supposing  this  not 
the  case,  that  as  no  question  had  been  put  to  Majochi  as 
to  acon?eraatron  with  Carrington,  no  question  coald  b#. 
Asfced  the  latter  with  regard  to  that  circumstance.  Now^ 
aa  to  the  first  point,  nothing  was  more  easy  to  show  than 
that  the  subject  of  the  proposed  examination,  instead  of 
being  collateral,  had  a  direct  and  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  inquiry.  Was  it  possible  to  contend  that,  t6 
ascertain  the  fact  whether  Ompteda  had  not  acted  as  a 
spy  on  her  Majesty,  had  suborned  her  servants,  that  he 
had  broken  locks,  forced  doors,  in  order  to  steal  papery 
With  the  view  of  fabricating  charges  to  affect  the  cha« 
racter,  the  honour,  and  even  the  life  of  the  Qaeen-^shall 
it  be  said  that  an  explanation  to  prove  that  fact  is  not 
relevant  to ^ 

Lord  RecUsdale  interrupted  the  learned  counsel,  and 
moved  that  counsel  do.withdraw^  The  learned  counsel 
had  no  right  to  pursue  the  course  of  examination  he 
proposed.  He  could  not  impugn  the  conduct  of  Baroa 
Ompteda  by  conversations  which  had  passed  between 
the  witness  and  another  person. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  observed,  that  certainly  that 
could  not  be  done. 

JLord  Redadaie  said  the  learned  counsel  was  raising  ait 
argument  on  the  subject  of  Baron  Ompteda's  conduct) 
but  be  had  no  right  to.  impugn  any  individual's  charac'- 
ter  on  a  conversation  between  the  witness  and  a  third 
person.  If  he  was  prepared  to  show  by  evidence  that 
Baron  Ompteda's  coodoct  had  been  such^s  be  described, 
let  him  briug  it  forward.  But  to  take  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  pursne  at  present  was  to  exceed  those  bounds 
of  right  and  duty  within  which  counsel  ought  to  conGnw 
themselves. 

JEarl  Grey  wished  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the 
state  of  the  case.^  The  qnesiion  which  the  learned 
.counsel  proposed  to  put  had  been  objected  to  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  it  was  collateral  to  the  inquiry;  and^ 
secondly,  that  Majochi  had  not  been  asked  whether  ka 
had  any  conversation  with  the  witness  Carrington.  Now^ 
if  he  understood  the  particular  point  to  which  the 
learned  counsel  was  replying^when  he  was  interruptedy 
it  was  the  first  ground  or  objection      He  was  going  on 
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lo  show  that  facts  could  n6i  be  regarded  as  colkieral 
which  related  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  breaking^ 
locks*  suborning  servants^  and  dottig  other  acts  wi%h  the 
view  of  affecting  the  character  aod  heoour  of  her  Mw^ 
jestjr  in  reference  to  this  inquiry.  The  argument  of  the 
iearoed  eounsel^  was  not  that  the  conversation  in  ques* 
tioo  would  be  evidence  against  Ompteda«  though  it 
night  contradict  Majochi's  tesiinony ;  but  it  was  an 
answer  to  the  assertion  of  ^  the  courtsel  on  the  4ther  side, 
ihat  the  matter  was  coliatcfral.  It  did  not  appear,  there- 
fore, thai  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  jusiiBed  in 
saying  that  the  counsel  bad  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
iright  and  duty. 

Lord  Rideidale  explained^  If  evidence  was  to  be  ob- 
tained of  what  Maiochi  had  said  of  Ompteda,  it  ought 
to  be  soughi  from  Majochi,  in  the  6rst  instance,  and  not 
from  the  person  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 

Th^  Lard'CkanceUor  would  not  enter  into  the  argu-- 
ment,  but  be  confessed  that  it  was  the  first  lime  \^  hia 
life  that  be  had  witnessed  an  attempt  to  prove  the  con» 
duct  of  a  third  persoo  by  a  conversation  which  a  former 
witness  was  alleged  to  have  hel4  with  the  witness  under 
examination.  Had  Majocbi  been  .questioned  as  to  what 
he  had  said  to  the  present  witness,  it  would  have  been 
a  different  matter.  As  things  stood,  it  would  be  neces-^ 
sary  to  look  back  to  what  had  been  stated  by  Majochi  on 
this  subject. 

TAt  Earl  of  Lauderdale  referred  their  lordships  lo 
several  pages  in  the  minutes,  in  which  Majochi  had 
been  examined  with  respect  to  his  intercourse  with 
Baron  Ompteda.  ^ 

Lord  Erskhu  rose  to  order,  and  suggested  that  tba 
counsel  at  the  bar  sliould  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  would  not,  perhaps,  think  him  out  of  order  when 
he  knew  on  what  account  he  referred  to  the  evidence.  Ne 
was  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  be  put.  tie 
wished  to  save  her  Majesty's  counsel  the  trouble  of 
doing  that  by  argument  which  was  already  done  by  evi«- 
dence.  In  the  pages  of  the  evidence  to  which  his  lord- 
ship bad  referred,  it  would  be  seen  that  Majochi  was 
examined  as  to  the  imputed  intrigues  of  Baron  Omp- 
ssda,  and  asked  particularly  whether  there  was  any  i,&lk 
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msieRg  ihe  household  <^  the  PrioceM  reipcctiog  tbt 
BaroD.  , 

XorJ  Enkine  <;  id  his  noble  and  learned  friend  was 
OD  the  side  which  every  impartial  man  must  take ;  but 
atiil  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  counsel  go 
oo  with  the  argument. 
Counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Dr.  Lmhingtim  said  that,  when  their  lordships  interM 
rupted  him  in  the  argument  he  was  pursuing,  he  was 
ttibout  io  add  that  he  certainly  never  conceived  that  the 
declaration  of  Majochi  could  be  evidence  of  what  Omp» 
leda  had  done,  but  that  he  meant  to  show  thai  the  con- 
dact  of  Ompteda  was  not  collateral^  but  a  direct  point  in 
iaaue.  He  was  going  on  to  stsie  circumstances  wWch  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  might  be  ne*' 
censary  to  prove>  namely,  that  locks  had  been  picked^ 
-that  doors  had  been  forced,  and  that  plots  had  existed  ; 
because  that  proof  would  be  the  means  of  explaining 
fiart  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  which  had  beea 
made  a  ground  of  imputation.  It  would,  for  instanoe^ 
account  for  her  taking  care  that  some  of  her  male  at-» 
ieodaoFlBy  in  whom  she  could  place  confidence,  should 
aleep  near  iier**for  her  taking  care  to  have  alwa^jrs  a 
peraon  near  heron  whose  fidelity  she  could  depend.  He 
contended. that  evidence  for  this  purpose  was  admissib)e> 
as  Majochi  had  thought  fit  to  deny  the  existence  -af 
any  plot  whatever,  and  when  examined  at  diffefem 
tfimes,  had  also  denied  ail  knowledge  of  txi%y  locks -hav* 
lag  been  picked.  His  evidence  was  surely  open  to  con- 
tradiction on  these  points.  Their  lordships  would  see,  in 
Kage  63  of ^the  -printed  minutes,  (CA.  p.  72  J  what  answers 
e  had  given  to  questions  about  this  Baron  Ompteda. 
in  the  first  place  he  said^  "^  i  do  pot  remember  the  nam<u'' 
He  was  then  asked-*— 

**  Did  you  ever  <kiring  the  year  sfter Ihe  lone  voyage  tee  a  German 
£sron  dinuig  at  her  Eoyal  Highnesses  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — In  the 
house  Villsoi  I  saw  him. 

"  Tbeii-vou  do  know  a  certain  German  Baron  who  used  to  visit  her 
Koyal  Highness  ? — He  was  a  Prussian. 

*'  What  was  his  nsnie  tike»  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — I  do  not  re- 
jnember  the  name,  l>ecaase  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusual  name, 
4»ut  be  was  called  the  Bar9ii— Baron*<-Baron  something." 

After  this  evidence^  was  it  not  fit  that  her  Majesty^a 
counsel  should  be  permitted  lo  prove  that  Majochi  knew 
4J1U  JSaron's  name :  that  he  often  spoke  of  himj  that  \im 
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tkiade  his  name  and  liU  deeds  the  suhject  of  repeateil 

conversations?     He  was  further  asked, 

"  Was  there  any  thing  happened  in  the  Princest's  femHy,  any  tbiag 
that  made  a  noise  in  the  family  connected  with  this  Baron,  whatever 
his  name  was  ? — ^ThisI  do  not  remember. 

**  Durine  the  time  voii  were  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highnessat 
the  Villa  Villani,  or  the  Villa  d*Este,  do  you  recollect  any  blacksmith 
or  locksmith  being  examined  there  with  r^pect  to  the  picking  of  locks  I 
•-This  I  do  not  remember.  *" 

«<  Or  about  making  false  keys  I — This  |  do  npt  remember. 

**  Yon  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  in  the  family  while  you  were 
there  ?— This  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard ;  X  do  no^  remem- 
ber it. 

*'  Do  you  remember  no  ouarre)  taktifg  place  between  Lieutenanl 
Howman  and  this  Gernnan  Baron,  while  you  were  there  It-I  have 
beard  that  they  had  quarrelled  together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  ca«s^ 
^f  the  quarrel." 

,  [Then  follows  a  long  series  of  Nou  mi  ric0rdo$  in  an* 
awer  to  questions  about  the  time  when  be  heard  of  ih« 
<|QarreI.]  If  Majochi  had  denied  aeeing  a  perspn-on  bia 
journey  to  Vienna,  would  it  not  be  competeot  to  prove 
that  he  had  acknowledged  seeing  that  person  i  He  ap- 
prehended that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  him  to  show  th^ 
contradiction  in  that  witnessa  testimony  without  anj 
contravention  of  the  rulea  of  evidence.  The  exUience 
of  the  plot  tended  to  explain  and  justify  the  conduct  of 
ber  Majesty.  The*  witness  denied  all  knowledge  of  that 
plot.  He  contended  that  the  testimony  now  offered  did 
away  with  that  part  of  the  evidence,  and  left  the  case 
rectus  in  curia.  He  did  not  contend  that  he  shoald 
establish  any  facts  declared  by  Majochi.  But  if  he 
proved  that  Majochi  frequently  talked  of  the  plot,  thai 
in  talking  of  it  he  sought  to  evince  his  courage  as  well 
as  his  fidelity,  by  saying  of  Ompteda,  *'  If  the  Queen 
would  permit  me,  I  would  kiU  him  like  a  dog'' — if  he 
proved  him  to  have  said  this,  he  did  not  say  that  be 
should  prove  the  facts  stated  against  Omptedja,  but  he 
should  remove  the  impression  which  had  been  made  in 
consequence  of  Majocbi's  perjury.  The  only  objection 
which  he  conceived  might  reasonably  be  made  to  their 
doing  so  was,  that  it  was  a  work  of  supererogataoD  to 
attempt  to  detract  from  credit  which  nq  longer  existed, 
for  the  evidence  of  Majochi  was  already  completely 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  after  the  able  arguments  of 
ills  learned  triead^  little  was  left  for  him  to  add  ^  but  he 
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wonld  merely  remiacl  ihe  House  of  the  purport  of  their 
defence :  they  did  not  oontend  that  any  thing  taid  bj 
Majochi  regarding  Ompteda  was  evidence  iu 

The  Lord-Chitncellor  here  interrupted  the  learned  coqo* 
ael,  aod  said,  that  a  great  deal  of  time-might  have  been 
•aved  if  the  counsel  bad  stated  the  point  to  which  hit 
question  tended,  .  He  might  have  asbed  as  to  the  quarrel 
between  Hownam  and  Ompteda,  to  which  the  witness^ 
in  his  examination*in'>Gbief|  had  declared  his  knowledge^ 
but  the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  remember. 

AT/*.  Brougham  sM,  that  there  was  perhaps  a  more  im^ 

1>ortant  answer  of  Majochi  than  those  his  learned  friend 
tad  pointed  out.  He  had  said  be  did  not  know  what 
made  him  recollect  the  Baron's  coming  to  Villa  Villani. 
If,  therefore,  he  could  show  that  he  must  have  known> 
be  apprehended  that  it  was  auite  open  for  bim  to  do  so. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  ne  should  be  stopped  in  the 
qaestioo,  for,  whenever  the  name  of  Ompteda  was  men^ 
tioned,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  an  objection  instantly  came 
from  the  other  side^ 

l^h€  Mtomey^General  objected  to  the  style  of  hii 
learned  friend's  argument,  if  argument  it  could  be 
called,  which  consisted  principally  in  assertion.  He  wat 
not  aware  that  any  objection  had  been  taken,  whenever 
Baron  Ompteda's  name  had  been  introduced,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it.  He  believed  it  was  a  mere 
assertion  of  his  learned  friend  to  say  so;  but,  if  such 
objection  bad  been  taken,  be  doubted  not  it  had  beeq 
taken  properly.  He  must  oppose  the  manner  in  which 
bia  learned  friend^  Dr.  Lushington,  had  argued  the 
present  question,  because  he  baci  concluded  it  by  stat^ 
ing,  thatit  was  a  mere  work  of  sapererogation  to  shake 
Majocbi's  evidence  any  further,  it  being  already  clear  to 
every  body  that  Majochi  was  perjured.  Such  a  decision 
was  premature  at  present,  and  was  one  which  it  became 
their  lordships  only  to  make  upon  the  concluwon  oF  the 
case.  He  had  never  yet  heard  that  a  witness  conld  be 
asked  what  another  witness  had  said  to  him  in  the  course 
of  converaation,  unless  that  witness  had  been  first  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  said  it  to  him  or  not.  Now,  as  td 
this  particular  question,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words* 
The  question  which  had  been  asked  Majochi  was'ihfs«-«« 

Do  you  remember  no  qtfarrel  uking  place  betweea 
Hownani  and  this  Qermaii  Blazon  while  yo«  were 
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tfa«re?''  aiKl  his  answer  was,  **  I  bave  heard  that  tfaej 
bad  qaarreiled  together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  qoarrel.''  Now  bis  learned  friends,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  answer  to  tlie  question  which  the^  jost 
bad  put  to  the  witness,  ought  to  have  asked  Majochi, 
*'  Have  yon  ever  stated  to  Williaai  Carringtou  that  yoQ 
did  know  the  cause  of  this  quarrel?"  because,  if  they 
bad  asked  Majochi  that  question,  he  nii^ht  have  been 
enabled  to  recollect  the  conversation^  it  it  had  taken 

El  ace,  and  Co  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
ad  taken  place ;  but  not  having  asked  Majochi  that 
question^  it  was  taking  Majochi  unawares  to  put  the 
question  that  was  now  proposed  to  the  present  witness. 
He  had  heard  it  said  by  high  legal  authority,  that  the 
individual  with  whom  a  particular  conversation  had  been 
held  must  be  distinctly  named  to  the  witness  before  the 
other -party  could  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  the  indi* 
vidua!  with  whom  the  conversation  had  b^en  held  lo 
contradict  that  witness.  At  page  140  in  the  minutes 
(Ch.p.  133  J  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Lord«Cbancellor 
had  statedj  **  chat  it  bad  been  ruled  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  counsel  ought,  in  the  first  insunce, 
to  oame  the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person  might 
merely  state  that  he  never  had  such  conversation  9  bat 
that,  if  put  in  mind  of  having  been  with  a  particular 
individual  at  a  particular  time,  he  might  immediately 
recollect,  and  his  former  answer  might  be  no  slur  upon 
that  testimony."  ^That  rule^  he  apprehended,  waa  suffi* 
ciently  plain ;  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  consider 
in  what  a  situation  witnesses,  not  merely  in  this  case, 
but  in  all  others,  would  be  placed  in  the  courts  below,  if 
that  principle  were  now  to  be  given  up.  No  question 
had  ever  been  put  to  Majochi  whether  be  had  ever  made 
any  declaration  about  the  knowledge  of  the  quarrel  be* 
tween  Lieut.  Hownam  and  Baron  Ompiedato  any  person, 
much  les»  whether  he  had  ever  made  such  a  declaration 
to  W.  Carringtou ;  and  he(the  Attorney«GeoeraJ}  there- 
fore apprehended  that  the  objection  which  he  had  taken 
to  the  present  question  was  perfectly  well  founded,  and 
that  no  sufficient  answer  had  been  made  to  it  by  bis 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side.  It  was  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  his  learned  friend  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  plot  against  her  Majesty,  and  that  Baron  Omp* 
teda  had  beeo  at  (ha  bottom  of  it.    They  had  madt 
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tfteat  anertiont  npoii  that  point;  bat  at  ^et  no  ptoci 
had  been  oflTered  to  substantiate  tbem*  If  it  weie  a  part 
of  their  case  to  prove  tbe  facts  which  had  been  alleged 
against  Baron  Ompteda,  (whose  meaiory»  it  appeared  to 
him,  from  the  knowledge  he  bad  of  the  matter,  had 
been  covered  with  the  most  uofonnded  slander  and  ca- 
lamny,) they  certainly  might  do  so;  bnt  then  they  coold 
not  do  it  by  offering  what  had  passed  in  conversation 
with  a  third  person.  No  evidence  at  all  had  been  given 
relative  to  Baron  Ompteda  in  the  case  for  the  bill :  and 
it  was,  therefore,  highly  unfair  to  let  it  go  forth  from 
their  lordships'  bar  that-  the  slanders  which  had  beeo 
promulgated  against  him  had  foundation  in  fact*  Tba 
learned  gentleman  then  concluded  his  argument  by  again 
repeating,  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  question  ought  not 
to  be  put,  and  by  imploring  their  lordships  not  to  permit 
tbe  witness  to  answer  it. 

JUr,  Brougham  denied  that  he  had  argued  that  the  facta' 
against  Ompteda  could  be  proved  by  a  conversation. 

The  Jtiamey'General.'^Hi*  learned  friend  had  taken 
up  the  argument  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  takao  up 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  and  had  stated  that  the  manner  in 
which  be  (Dr»  Lushington)  had  argued  it  prevented  him 
from  saying  more. 

Mr.  Brougham  admitted  that  he  had  done  so ;  but  said 
he  had  added  nothing  to  the  argument  of  his  learned  friend.' 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  viewed  the  question  as  being  ona 
of  considerable  importance.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  authority  which  had  been  mentioned  was  met  by 
other  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  Tbe  question,  at 
he  understood  it,  was  this : — '*  Whether  A.  B.,  a  witness, 
being  called  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  case,  and  being  asked 
if  he  knew  of  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  two  indivi- 
duals, and  answering  that  he  bad  heard  of  a  quarrel,  but 
did  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  and  on  cross-examination 
not  being  asked  whether  he  had  made  a  declaration  to 
C.  D.  regarding  the  cause,  the  question  was,  whether  or 
iiot  C.  D.  could  be  called  to  contradict  him  by  proving 
the  contrary,  the  witness  not  having  been  asked  if  he  had 
held  such  conversation  ^ith  that  person.**  rt  would  be 
extremely  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  submitted 
to  the  judges,  and,  after  they  had  advised,  the  House 
would  be  better  able  to  decide  the  question. 

Loml  Er$kin§  agreed  with  his  noble  atid  learned  friend 
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IB  thinking  that  the  whole  coarse  of  exftminttioti  i4iiek 
counsel  now  proposed  tp  pursue  modt  be  built  upon  what 
Majochi  had  said  in  his  former  examination^  but  diffsred 
from  him  when  he  said  that  the  present  question  appeared 
to  him  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  allowed.  He  thought 
that  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  a  right  in  their  questions 
not  merely  to  refer  to  what  Majochi  formerly  said,  but 
with  such  commentaries  as  they  might  think  the  nature 
of  his  evidence  required.  Their  lordships  were  to  look 
in  the  minutes  to  what  Majochi  had  previously  stated. 
Counsel  proposed  to  show,  by  a  conversation  which  bad 
taken  place  between  Majochi  antl  the  witness,  that  what 
Majochi  had  there  stated  could  not  be  true,  and  that  be 
(fMajochi)  most  have  known  at  the  time  he  stated  it  that 
it  could  not  be  true.  In  his  idea,  that  line  of  examina- 
tion was  perfectly  allowable.  If,  however,  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  wished  to  have  the  point  decided  by  the 
judges,  he  had  no  objection.'  The  House,  however,  were 
the  real  judges  of  it ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whe*' 
ther  the  question,  on  which  so  nttjch  discussion  had  ariseni 
^ould  be  put  to  the  witness  or  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  hoped  their  lordships. would  allow  hiea 
itmply  to  state  what  the  proposition  was. 

The  Jttomey-  Genera/ objected  to  Mr.  Brougham's  being 
heard  aiiy*  further  upon  the  subject,  after  having  spoken 
to  It  so  often  before. 

JUr.  firovfifAom.— Past  all  doubt  nothing  that  Majochi 
bad  said  to  this  witness  coldld  be  received  as  proof  of  anf 
thing  that  Ompteda  ha^;(ftr>ne»  Bat  Majochi  having saio, 
in  answer  to*  five  or  six  questions  on  a  particular  point, 
Non  miricordo,  *'  I  do  not  recollect,*'  and  to  two  questioot 
''I  do  not  know;"  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  maintained  tbijK 
be  was  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  present  witness  whether 
Majochi  had  not,  by  a  conversation  with  him,  shown  that 
he  was  speaking  falsely  when  he  said  so,  he  (Majochi} 
having  mentioned  circumstances  to  him  (the  witness} 
which  proved  that  he  must  not  only  remember  it  in^  its 

Enerai  bearings^  but  also  in  its  more  particular  details, 
e  contended  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  show  that 
thosb  details  were  given  in  6uch  a  way,  and  were  of  sycb 
a  naturey  as  could  trot  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  likewise 
that  Majochi  could  not  be  ignortint  that  he  told  tbem  to* 
the  witness,  "whom ^he  Wai  going  to  make  tell  them  ta 
ibeir  lordships.    The  rule  of  law^  he  apprehended,  al« 

as 
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lowed  that  a  negative  declaration  to  another  person  might 
be  proved.    It  was  not  denied  that  if  he  had  asked  Ma- 
jocni  whether  he  had  ever  said  to  Wm.  Carrineton  that 
he  knew  of  the  causes  of  quarrel  between  Lieut.  Ho woam 
and  Baron  Ompteda,  he  should  have  had  a  right  to  put 
the  present  question.    Why  had  he  that  right  f    Merely 
to  impeach  the  evidence  of  that  witness.     In  this  case, 
too,  it  was  likewise  evidence ;  because  it  was  a  full  con* 
tradiction  of  what  Majochi  said :  it  proved  that  he  did 
know  the  cause  of  quarrel,  though  he  said  that  he  did 
not.     His  learned  friends  arguedi  that  by  a  previous  de- 
cision, in  page  140  of  the  minutesj  (Ck.  p.  \3S.)  a  ge- 
neral question  could  not  be  put  ;v  and  it  was  said  that  one 
of  their  lordships  h^d  referred  to  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  you  could  not  examine 
one  witness  to  what  another  had  said  without  asking  him 
whether  he  had  ever  said  such  and  such  things  to  him  in 
conversation.    But  though  this  had  been  said  by  some  of 
the  learned  judges,  it  had  never  been  ruled  by  them  in 
the  King's  Bench ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  so  ruled,  it 
should  be  considered  that  their  lordships  had  precedents 
in  their  own  House  to  go  by..    They  would  find  one  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning — which,  by-the-by,  had 
been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  a  very  learned  judge — 
and  there  they  would  find  that  they  had  not  considered 
themselves  tied  down  by  the  rule  of  the  King's  Bench. 
They  (her  Majestj^'s  counsel)  wished  the  question  not  to 
be  decided  in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
put  by  his  lordship  :  they  wished  that  it  should  be  put  in 
this  manner: — Wnether  a  witness,  having  sworn  that  he 
did  not  know  a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  examined, 
the  counsel  were' not  allowed  to  prove,  by  declarations 
from  his  own  moulh,  that  he  did  know  it.     Suppose  that 
It  had  been  a  fact,  and  not  a  declaration,  to  which  Ma- 
jochi had  sworn  ignorance — suppose  he  had  asked  him, 
'*  Do  jrou  know  whether  A.  B.  had  forged  certain  keys, 
and  picked  certain  locks,  at  which  you  yourself  was  pre- 
sent, and  for  which  A.  B.  was  turned  out?'*  and  thai  he 
had  replied,  **  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  picking 
of  the  locks,  the  false  keys,  or  the  turning  out,"  should 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  not  be  allowed  to  show  that  he  (Ma- 
jochi) had  been  bodily  present,  and  had  seen  the  person 
turned  out,  and  that^  tnerefbre,  he  must  have  known  all 
about  it:  that  he  could  not  have  forgotten  it^  and,  in 
Defence.}  £  e 
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conseqaence^  when  he  eaid  he  had  forgotten  it,  that  bcr 
must  be  speaking  an  untruth  ?  The  mode  proposed  was, 
indeed,  a  difTereot  mode  of  showing  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely  ;  but  it  was  still  stronger  as  the  declaration  caine 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  had  only  to  say,  that,  eyen  sop- 
posing  the  law  of  the  case  to  be  decided  at<ainst  them^ 
the  decision  would  be  a  novel  one.  Would  they  then, 
considering  that  they  had  come  to  this  trial  in  full  igno« 
ranee  of  the  case,  and  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be  called 
against  them,  prevent  them  from  puiting  a  question,  for 
which,  if  they  had  laid  a  ground  in  their  previous  eza* 
mination,  it  was  admitted,  *'  ex  cotuemu  ommum,**  that 
they  would  have  a  right  to  put?  If  they  did  prevent 
them,  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  that  he  should  he  shut 
out  from  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  contradiction, 
because,  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  he 
had  happened  to  omit  one  particular  question. 

The  jittomet/^eneraUMy  that  he  should  only  betre^ 
passing  on  their  lordships'  time  if  he  replied  at  any  length 
to  what  had  been  so  fully  stated  by  his  learned  friends  on 
the  other  side.  He  had  already  answered  it,  and  he 
thought  their  lordships  would  not  be  better  satisfied  if  be 
were  to  repeat  it.  But,  to  come  to  the  evidence,  the 
witness  had  been  asked,  if,  while  he  was  in  the  house,  a 

Juarrel  had  not  taken  place  between  a  certain  baron  and 
lieut.  Hownam;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  quarrel,  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  caose. 
Mow  they  say  they  can  prove  that  he  did  know  it ;  and 
they  propose  to  prove  his  knowledge  by  a  conversation, 
which  he  had  with  this  witness  some  years  ago.  But  he 
said  that  they  could  not,  in  fairness  to, the  witness,  and 
by  the  rule  of  law,  be  permitted  to  prove  that  conversa- 
tion, because  they  had  not  at  the  time  of  his  examina* 
tion  called  such  conversation  to  his  mind*  He  was  much: 
surprised  that  the  experience  and  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment by  which  his  learned  friend  was  so  particularly  dia-» 
tinguisbed  should  have  allowed  him  to  argue  as  he  had 
done.  A  fact  and  a  conversation  were  totally  different 
things:  a  conversation  he  might  explain  ;  a  fact  he  could 
not.  The  point  here  was  a  declaration  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Majochi ;  and  he  would  contend  that  such  a  de- 
claration could  not  be  brought  forward  to  invalidate  bis 
testimony,  as  Majochi  had  not  previously  denied  the  coo- 
YcrsKtion  to  which  such  a  declaration  was  said  to  have 
been  made.    Had  he  been  asked  whether  such  a  convex* 
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flatten  took  place,  there  might  have  been  sonie  growid 

for  the  qaesiton ;  now,  he  apprehended,  there  was  none 
at  ttll :  hU  learned  friend  had  not  laid  the  slighteit  foan^ 
dation. 

Lord  Ef$kin€  put  a  case — that  a  witness  bad  made  a 
dedaraiion,  of  which  the  counsel,  at  the  time  of  the 
croas-exaiiiinaiion,  was  not  aware,  and  upon  which  he 
therefore  could  not  examine,  but  that  it  afterwards  came« 
ID  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  his  knowledge:  would  it  be 
said,  that  for  that  reason,  in  a  court  which  was  established 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  truth  should  not  be  disco^ 
vered  ?  Above  alt,  would  it  be  said  that  such  a  circum* 
stance  should  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth  ia  a  case  of 
such  paramount  importance  as  the  present  ?  Whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  upon  this 
question,  he  should  still  feel  himself  bound  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment.  The  fact  now  sought  to  be  established 
was  of  too  importisnt  a  nature  to  be  defeated  by  an  ob» 
jection  so  purely  technical.  If  their  lordships  wished  to 
sivoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  possible  dissent  from  the 
decision  of  the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reason  wbr 
Majochi  might  not  be  called  again,  and  confronted  with 
the  other  witness.  This  he  had  often  seen  done  in  the 
course  of  his  practice:  bis  remembrance  might  not  per* 
haps  DOW  be  of  much  avail,  io  long  it  was  that  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  rank  he  at  present  filled  ; 
but  unless  he  was  completely  superannuated,  he  would 
not  believe  that  questions  were  inadmissible  which  were 
oalcolated  to  elicit  the  truth.  As  a  Peer  of  Pariiameot, 
he  should  certainly  give  his  opinion  that  this  evidence 
might  be  received.  ' 

Tkt  Lord'CAaneellor  thought  the  question  could  not 
be  put,  and  repeated  his  former  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  prac*' 
tice  to  call  up  a  witness  in  the  manner  in  which  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Crskine)  had  stated  that  Majochi  could  be 
examined.  Neither  would  he  pretend  to  say  that  Majochi 
conid  Dot  be  legally  brought  up,  and  the  questions  put 
to  bim*^^'  Did  you  ever  say  so  and  so  to  Carrinston  ?  or 
did  you  not  make  such  and  such  declarations  F"  The  best 
course,  in  his  opinion,  was,  to  ascertain  the  practice  of 
th^  courts  below  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  would 
shape  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  judges  in  the  foUow- 
iag  manner — 1st.  If  in  the  courts  below  a  wituesis  exa- 
ptioed  in  chief  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked, 
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whether  he  remembered  a  qaarrel  Ukiog  place  between 
A.  and  B.^  answered  that  he  heard  of  a  quarrel  between 
them,  but  he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it ;  and  such 
witness  was  not  asked,  upon  his  cross-examination^  whe- 
ther he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration^  stated  in  the 
question,  torching  the  cause  of  it;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  defence^  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed  to 
examine  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had 
made  such  a  declaration  to  him,  touching  the  oauseiof 
such  quarrel,  in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  below,  would  such  proof  be  received  f — 2diy.  If  in 
the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered 
a  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered,  that 
he  did  not  remember  it,  and  such  witness  was  not  asked, 
on  his  cross-examination,  whether  he  bad  or  had  not 
made  a  declaration^stated  in  the  question  respecting  such 
quarrel ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  defence  the  counsel 
ior  the  defendant  proposed  to  examine  a  witness  to  prove 
that  the  other  witness  bad  made  such  a  declaration,  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  must  remember  it ;  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  would  such  proof 
be  received  i  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  had  no 
opinion  of  his  own  upon  this  question,  but  he  wished  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  pf  the  learned  judges. 

Earl'Grey  said,  that  even  if  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges  should  be  against  them,  he  should  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  that  the  question  should  be  put.  The  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  suggested  a  niode  of  proceeding 
which  would  save  time,  and  get  rid  of  the  present  di^ 
(iculty,  which  had  arisen  from  an  omission  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Majochi.  Majochi  might  now  be  called  iiTand 
asked,  "  Did  yotf  hold  any  conversation  with  Carringtoi| 
about  Baron  Ompteda  f"  if  this  could  be  dope,  it  would 
be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding.      ' 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  the  prodoc* 
tion  of  Majochi ;  but  thought  that,  if  the  judges  were 
applied  to,  the  House  ought  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  It  would  be  much  better  to  continue  in  tbafe 
course  of  proceeding  which  they  had  followed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  investigation;  for  though  it  had 
been  said  that  they  ought  not  to  decide  upon  the  opinion 
of  tlie  judges,  but  upon  their  own  (which  he  admitted  to 
be  correct),  yet  he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  thaa 
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avail  themselves  of  their  great  legal  knowledge  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  present  question. 

Lord  Erskint  was  understood  to  say  tliat  he  never 
meant  to  assert  tbat^  if  the  opinion  of  the  jadgea  were  in 
the  negative  on  the  qaestions,  the  House  ought  to  neglect 
it.    He  merely  meant  to  express  his  own  dissent  from  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought  the  better  way 
would  be  to  ask  counsel  on  both  sides  whether  they  had 
any  objection  to  Majochi's  being  called. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  the  party  could 
not  be  called  up  and  asked  this  question,  without  its  be- 
ing open  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  re-examine 
him.  It  was  very  possible  that  he  spoke  to  Carringtoa 
with  regard  to  what  he  had  himself  heard;  and  it  was 
very  proper  to  ascertain  that  point  before  he  was  called 
up.  The  contrary  course,  he  thought,  would  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  common  sense. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  understood  the  commands  of  the 
House  to  be,  that  the  counsel  on  both  sides  should  be 
asked  whether  they  objected  to  Majochi's  being  called 
up,  and  having  the  question  put  to  him  in  a  form  agreed 
upon. — After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 

The  AtiQmty-^General  addressed  their  lordships.  He 
felt  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  and  he  would  tell  the 
House  why.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  Ma* 
jochi  had  been  already  examined  three  times  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  The  option  was  given  to  his  learned  friends 
whether  they  would  proceed  then  or  not  with  any  further 
re»examinati6n.  They  had  declined  doing  so,  and  had 
preferred  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  in  order  to 
open  their  case.  If  they  suffered  the  proposed  course  to 
be  taken  in  this  case,  knowing  as  they  did  the  law  upon 
the  subject,  at  was  their  lordships'  duty  to  be  prepared 
for  the  consequences.  If  it  were  done  in  this  case,  it. 
might  be  done  with  respect  to  every  witness  at  their 
Jordships'  bar. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  here  interrupted  the  Attorney* 
iSeneral.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  House  wished 
the  learned  gentleman  to  argue  the  case ;  but  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  slate  simply,  as  he  was  perfectly 
authorized  to  do,  whether  or  no  he  withheld  his  consent. 

The  Attorney^Generaif  after  what  had  passed,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  give  his  consent.^ 

The  judges  then  retired  on  the  consideration  of  the 
question. 
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Mr.  Brougham  propotedy  in  the  mean  time,  that  an^ 
other  witness  should  be  called  io  for.-  the  purpose  of  re- 
esamioaiion.  *^* 

'  This  being  agreed  to» 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Limdtay  was  again 
called  ib^  and  further  examined,  as  follows : — 

•  j4  PctfTy— Ha»  Tour  ladythip  searcbed  for  that  letter  referred  to 
yesterday  ? — ^V«,  1  hate. 

Have  you  bten  able  to  fiod  it  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  iL 
Do  you  believe  it  not  to  be  in  existence  ? — I  believe  it  not  to  be  in 
existence. 

•  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  elsewhere  but  in  year 
own  possession  ? — ^No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it ;  I  liave  not  a  po- 
sitive recollection  of  having  destroyed  it»  but  I  have  no  re«iaoo  to  be* 
lieve  that  1  did  not  destroy  it. 

'  The  Earl  qf  Lauderdalc'^^sai  your  ladyship  state  the  groands  of 
3fOur  brother's  request  as  inade  in  that  letter  ^ 

Afr.  Brougham  submitted^  with  defelrence,  that  this 
was  a  letter  to  the  witness;  and  thai  they  were  now 
going  to  examine  her  as  to  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  had  already  stated  fais  opioioD* 
He  understood  Ludy  Charlotte  Lindsay  to  haTe  said 
ihat  she  was  requested  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford^ to  leave  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness;  and 
that  that  request  was  contained  in  a  letter.  Now  he 
conceived,  to  the  extent  of  asking  Lady  Charlotte  Lind* 
•ay  what  were  the  terms  in  which  that  request  was  pat, 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Whether  the  queuion  was 
inteaded  to  be  carried  further  or  not,  he  did  not  know. 

Mr,  Brougham  begged  his  loidship's  pardon,  but  sup* 
posed  he  had  misunderstood  the  question  (which  was 
read  over  by  the  shorthand-writer). 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  contended  that  they  could  not 
refuse  to  put  this  question.  He  asked  their  lordships 
whether,  if  Demont's  letter  had  not  been  in  existence, 
h  would  not  have  been  competent  to  examine  her  aa  to 
the  contents  of  that  letter  ? 

The  question  was  proposed :  and  the  witness  said*^!  have  no  dis» 
tinct  recollection  of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  except  Ins  re- 
quest  and  advice  that  I  should  resign  my  situation,  and  some  pec^ 
Diary  arrangements  that  were  to  take  place  between  us.  ^ 

Does  your  fadyship's  recollection  lead  you  to  think  that  the  advice 
was  given  without  any  cause  assigned  ) 

Mr,  Brougham  prayed  leave  to  snbmit,  through  the 

House,  whether  the  terms  of  this  question  were  correct. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale  then  askedn^Can  your  ladyship  sav  wbe^ 
Iher  your  brother  gave  his  advice  without  assigning  any  cause  for  that 
aflvice  ?«-!  do  not  remember  in  that  letter  his  asrigning  the  cauie^  but 
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1  liave  some  indiitinct  idea  that  the  leporti  I  btf<>re  alluded  to  might 
have  been  mentioDed  in  that  letter,  but  I  cannot  positively  say. 

What  reports  does  jourTadyship  allude  to?— Reports  that  I  men- 
ttoned  ki  answer  (o  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday  by^  a  noble  lord» 
reports  of  an  unpleasant  and. degrading  nature  that  had  influenced  me 
io  resigning  my  tttuatioo.. 

Her  ladyship  withdrew. 

The  Lord^Ckancellor.^'tleLve  yoa  any  other  witnenet 
to  call  ? 

Mr.  Broughapt. — I  will  call  John  Whitcombi  if  yott 
plc^ase. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the  exaniiiation 
of  another  witness  proceeding -in  the  absence  of  the 
judges,  who  ought  to  be  present,  the  better  to  be  en* 
abled  to  consider  any  qnestion  arising  out  of  the  evi** 
denae,  or  the  application  of  evidence,  which  might  be 
referred  to  them. 

Lord  Holland  thought  that  his  noble  friend  entirely 
misunderstood  the  object  of  tb^  presence  of  the  learned 
judges.  Difficulties  were  very*  fmperly  and  wisely  pro* 
pounded  to  them,  under  particular^eircumstances ;  and, 
with  great  wisdom,  their  assistance  had  been  asked* 
They  sat  there  for  this  reason<*-that  questions  might 
arise  in  their  lordships'  minds,  upon  the  evidence  given 
at  the  bar,  which  they  might  require  the  assistance  of 
the  judges  in  order  to  solve.  These  were  questions  of 
law,  and  of  proceedings  io  law;  and  the  iudees  ought, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  to  dismiss  entirely  from  their 
minds  what  evidence  they  might  have  heard  at  the  bar,: 
and  strictly  apply  themselves  to  the  dry  question  re- 
ferred to  them.  Consequently,  if,  in  the  examination 
of  a  witness,  difficulties  should  arise  of  this  nature^ 
their  lordships  were  bound  to  put  them  to  the  judges  in 
such  a  shape  as  should  admit  of  no  doubt  or  difficulty  aa 
to  their  import.  It  was  in  this  way,  he  apprehended, 
that  those  learned  and  venerable  persons  were  to  per* 
form  their  functions. 

Tke  Earl  of  Lauderdale  explained.  During  the  pe* 
riod  of  his  attendance  in  that  House,  in  all  cases,  the^ 
judges  had  been  present,  on  similar  occasions,  while  the 
evidence  was  being  given. 

Lord  Holland  thought,  after  the  explanation  of  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  practice  which  was  contended  for 
was  still  more  dangerous  than  he  apprehended  before. 
For  his  own  part,  not  only  did  be  not  think  that  the 
stated  at  their  lordships'  bar  was  to  have  any 
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bearing  apoa  the  iniDcIs  of  the  jadgea^  bat  he  thoogfaf 
that  the  questions  argued  at  that  bar  ought  never  to  be 
referred  to  them.    They  were  not  to  give  an  opinioo 
upon  the  arguments  of  counsel;    they  were  to  sute 
points  of  law,  and  the  construction  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  their  assistance  was  intended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lordships'  own  character,  and  import- 
ance, and  dignity.    The  applications  and  references  to 
he  made  to  them  by  their  lordships  ought  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  bring  out  the  clear  opinion  of  the  judges  upon 
them,  but  still  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
proceeding  or  the  evidence  before  the  House;  so  that  in 
fact  it  became  their  lordships  rather  to  exercbe  their 
ingenuitv  in  so  framing  them,  as  to  hide  their  connexioD 
with  such  proceeding  or  evidence.     He  really  thought 
'  that,  instead  of  the  judges  sitting,  as  they  now  did,  upon 
the  woolsack,  it  would  be  just  as  well  in  effect,  and  per- 
haps more  consistent  with  strict  legal  propriety,  if  they 
gave  the  House,  the  benefit  of  their  aid  in  an  adjoining 
chamber;  so  that  any  matter  to  be  put  to  them  must 
necessarily  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  any  evi- 
dence, or  of  the  discussions  sustained  by  learned  coun« 
sel.     He  thought  it  would  be  loss  of  time  not  to  proceed 
vrith  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when  the  question 
was  so  long  under  consideration  by  the  judges. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  would  say  a  few  words,  because 
the^  were  now  adopting  a  mode  different  from  that  of 
their  former  proceedings.  With  respect  to  any  doubts 
coiinected  with  those  proceedings,  which  might  (but 
which,  he  trusted,  would  not)  arise,  those  he  should  de- 
sire to  refer  to  the  learned  judges ;  and  upon  points  of 
auch  importance  he  should  certainly  support  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  the  hearing  of  further  evidence 
until  they  were  solved.  Evidence,  he  thought,  the 
judges  were  entitled  to  hear;  and  he  conceived  that 
the  nearing  of  it  must  enable  them  to  give  a  more  just 
and  comprehensive  opinion  upon  any  question  arising 
upon  it,  and  referred  to  them.  Unde(^  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, however,  he  had  no  objection  that  they 
should  proceed  with  the  evidence  unless  any  doubts  of 
that  material  character  he  had  mentioned  should  arise. 

Lord  Erskiae  thought  that   the  proposition  of  the 
noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  went  much  too  mr« 

The  Earl  of  LaudcrdaUU    opinion    remained    ua- 
abanged. 
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iotiv  Whitcombb  was  then  called  in^  and  haviog 
been  sworn^  was  examined  bj  Mr.  TindaL 

In  what  situation  of  life  are  you  ? — Valet  to  the  Hooourable  Keppel 
Craven. 

How  long  haye  you  been  In  that  situation  ? — ^Upwards  of  six  yean> 
Aot  qiiite  seven. 

^  Were  you  in  his  service  at  the  time  the  Princess  of  Wales  went  to 
Naples  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  first  night  of  the  arrival  at  Naples  ia  what  room 
Beraami  slept  ?— No,  I  do  not  to  be  sure. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  room  in  which  he  slept!— Not  the  fifst 
toom,  I  never  was  in  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  second  room  in  which  he  slept  ?—>PerfectIy  wetf. 

Was  there  a  passage  at  one  end  of  it  from  that  room  to  (he  room  in 
which  the  Princess  slept  ?<^There  was  a  passage  led  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  which  Bergami  slept,  towards  the 
terrace,  the  green-house  rather,  and  the  Princess  slept  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Austid  slept  ?— He  slept 
next  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Hieroniifius  slept? — He  slept 
sext  to  Mr.  Austin. 

tVhat  situation  in  the  Princess's  household  did  Hierouimus  hold  at 
that  time  ?•— fie  held  the  situation  of  page,  as  I  understood. 

Do  you  remember  where  Doctor  tioUand  slept?— Doctor  Hol- 
land slept  in  the  room  next  to  Hieronimus. 

Did  the  three  rooms  which  you  have  mentfoned  lie  upon  the  side 
•f  the  passage  to  which  you  have  adverted  I — ^Yes ;  all  three. 

Was  there  a  door  from  the  room  of  Hieronimus  that  Opened  into  the 
passage  ?— -Yes,  there  was. 

Wliere  did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  ? — To  another 
passage  that  came  towards  the  dining-room. 

Was  Doctor  Holland's  room  at  the  corner  of  the  two  passages  of 
%hich  you  are  speaking  ? — It  was. 

Did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  Open  into  the  passage  that 
turned  into  the  first-mentioned  passage  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  door  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  fiergami's  room  ?— Bcr- 
gami's  room  did  not  open  from  that  passage. 

Do  you  remember  where  Mademoiselle  Demout,  the  Princess's 
femine  de  chambre,  slept  ? — She  slept  in  another  room  over  Doctor 
Holland,  the  stairs  of  which  led  from  this  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  been  in  that  room  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  2 — Late  as 
well  as  early. 

At  the  time  yon  have  been  in  that  room,  has  Mademoiselle  De« 
mont  been  there  also?-^Yes ;  she  invited  me,  generally,  to  go  there. 
^  When  you  hava  been  in  the  room,  has  there  been  any  othrr  person 
there  besides  yourself  and  Mudemolselle  Demont  ? — 'i  here  has  been 
sometimes  Preising  (Annette  we  called  her  generally),  but  it  was  sel- 
dom she  staid  long  when  I  was  there. 

Have  you  then  been  alone  in  the  room  with  Demont  ? — ^Very  fre- 
quently. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  so  alone  with  her,  has  the  door  been 
locked  or  not  ? — Locked  and  bolted. 

The  Soliciior'Gcneral  objected  todhe  last  part  of  the 
Defence.}  iLf 
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examination.  It  wfts  impossible  not  to  tee  tbe  object 
for  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  put  the  last  ques- 
tion ;  and  that,  he  apprehended,  was  not  aa  object 
which  could  be  legally  pursued  by  him.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  the  point. 

Mr.  Tindai.^-'We  will  not,  then,  push  ibis  matter  adj 
further,  my  lords. 

3Vi6  Lord-C/iancellor.'-^KeMy  you  have  pushed  it 
already  as  far  as  you  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  if  it  were  only  the  last  question  that 
was  objected  to,  he  had  no  reluctance  to  withdraw  il. 
.    The  Sulicitor^General  observed,  that  4he  rest   of  the 
answers  might  stand,  as  they  were  immaterial. 

Do  yoii  reinemlier  the  masked  ball  that  was  given  at  Naples? — 
Pcrfeclly  welU 

Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  was  not  ordered  im 
attend  at  the  ball ;  I  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Craven;  and  for  mj 
own  annisement  in  the  house  I  walked  about  in  ti»e  apartments  aojr 
wliere  I  wished. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  tliQ  servants  of  her  Royal  Highness  were 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  dressed  in  character  ? — Yes,  ihey  were  ^ 
not  all  of  them. 

In  what  characters  were  those  dressed  who  so  appeared  in  character  f 
— -Sicard,  Bergami,  and  iiierouimus  were  dressed  soaiething  after  the 
Turkish  costume. 

Was  that  io  the  early  part  of  the  evening  ? — In  the  early  part  of  tbe 
evening. 

Did  they  afterwards  change  those  dresses  for  plain  dresses? — Sicard 
and  Hieronimus  went  home,  and  never  returned  afterwards  that  I 
know  of ;  I  never  saw  them  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  afterwards  ? — I  saw  Bergami  afterwards  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  ;  he  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

What  was  he  doing  ?•- Walking  about  with  me,  I  met  him  frequentlj 
in  the  apartments  walking. 

Were  there  any  refreshments  banded  about? — ^AU  the  evenings 
during  the  night. 

Did  you  or  did  yon  not  see  him  amongst  the  other  servants  assist* 
ing  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  carrying  refreshments,  lemon- 
ade, or  something  of  that  description. 

Were  you  at  Naples  daring  the  whole  time  the  Princess  was  there  ?— 
All  the  time. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  your  observation,  did  Bergami  con* 
duct  himself  towards  the  Princess  ? — ^The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  sei^ 
vants ;  the  same  as  we  all  did. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — Did  you  live  in  tl>e 
house  ?-^We  lived  in  the  house  on  our  arrival  in  Naples  for  a  few  days. 

For  how  many  days,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  remain 
in  the  house  ?— 'I  should  think  three  days,  or  four  very  likely  ;  I  ans 
gnot  certain  to  a  day. 

After  that,  you  lived  in  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven  ?— Yes. 

You  have  described  a  passage  extending  from  the  apartmeat  accvV 


f(M  by  her  Royal  Highnento  tfoe  apartmeot  occupied  by  Bergami* 
that  was  so? — ^I(  was. 

And  in  that  passaue  there  wf  re  three  rooms,  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
WtUiani>  aAother  by  Mr.  Hieronimus,  and  another  by  Df.  Holiand  ? 
— Yti. 

Dr.  Hollaad^s  being  the  corner  ? — Yes,  the  corner. 

Was  there  not  a  passage  that  led  from  the  dining-room,  by  Dr.  Hol- 
Jand'fi  room,  into  the  passage  which  you  first  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

In  going  along  that  passage  would  you  leave  Dr.  Holland's  room  on 
the  right  ?^— On  the  right. 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Dr.  Holland's  room  into  that 
passage  ?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was. 

And  no  door  into  the  other  passage?-*!  am  not  certain  whether 
there  was  or  not. 

In  going  along  that  passage  which  hud  Dr.  Holland's  room  on  the 
rm^t,  was  there  not  a  small  room  on  the  left  ?-~Ye<,  on  the  left. 
^Vas  that  room  which  was  on  the  left  occupied  ? — No,  I  think  npf. 

Beyond  the  room  on  the  left,  which  you  think  was  not  occupied, 
and  next  to  that  room,  was  not  that  the  room  of  Bergami  ?— Yes. 

So  that  Bergami's  room  w9s  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  you 
have  first  dcrscribed,  and  on  the  left  hand  at  the  end  of  the  small  pas- 
sage which  you  have  now  described  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Bergami's  room,  into  the  passage 
which  you  have  first  described  ? — [  am  not  certain  to  that;  if  it  uas 
there  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  passage,  but  whether  there  was  any 
partitioji  between  that  and  Bergami  s  room,  I  am  not  certain. 

You  have  described  Bergami's  room  as  being  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  you  first  described,  was  there  any  mode  of  going  into  Ber- 
gami's room  from  that  passage  ?-— Yes,  there  was. 

By  a  door  ? — Yes, 

You  have  drscribed  Bergami's  room,  as  being'towards  the  garden- 
side  of  the  house  ? — It  is. 

AVas  it  the  corner  room,  or  was  there  a  small  cabinet  beyond  it  ?— 
The  corner  room,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Will  you  swear,  that  going  from  the  ptissage  you  have  just  described 
into  Bergami's  room,  there  was  not  beyond  it  a  small  cabinet  ?~I  can* 
not  swear,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  the  corner  room 
that  looked  into  the  garden. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  it  looked  into  the  garden,  but  whether 
there  was  not  beyond  it  within  a  small  cabinet.^— I  cannot  be  certain 
of  it. 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passa(;e  which  you  have  first  described,  near 
to  the  staircase  that  led  up  to  tht?  room  occupied  by  Demont,  a  door  ? 
-^There  was  a  door  that  led  to  Hieronimus's  room. 

Opposite  to  the  door,  or  nearly  opposite  the  door  that  ted  to  Hiero- 
nimus's room,  was  there  not  another  door  ?— I  am  not  sure  of  that,  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Was  there  not,  parallel  with  the  passage  which  ydu  have  first  do* 
scribed,  and  beyond  it  with  reference  to  Hieronimus's  room  a  se- 
cond passage,  leading  from  Bergami's  room  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Princess  ? — ^There  was  a  sort  of  inward  room  or  passage,  or  some- 
thing of  that  description  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called. 

Was  there  not,  near  the  foot  ot  the  staircase,  a  door  from  the  pas- 
sage you  have  first  mentioned,  leading  into  this  communication,  or 
passage,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
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eaA\tt\  ?— To  the  best  of  my  xecoUectioo  there  yn$,  but  I  caonot  b« 
certain  of  it. 

Counsel  at  bo)h  sides  now  said  tbey  were  done  with 
this  witness. 

Lord  Erskine  said  lie  had  something  to  say  to  him, 
but  for  the  present  he  must  withdraw  from  the  bar.  Tbe 
witness  having  withdrawoi  ilie  noble  and  learned  lord 
naidy  that,  before  he  proceeded  to  put  some  questions  to 
the  last  witness,  he  begged  particularly  to  call  their  lord- 
ships* attention  to  the  matter  out  of  which  the  questions 
he  meant  to  put  arose.  For  thr^  purpose  he  should  beg 
leave  to  reaa  to  them  an  exlraci  from  the  evidence  of 
Madame  Demont^  which  was  as  follows: — 

Where  did  you  sleep  in  Naples  ? — In  a  small  room  over  tbe  passage 
Tvhere  the  other  servants  slept. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there  ? — Yes,  1  did,  alone. 

Every  night  alone  ? — Every  night  alone. 

And  the  whole  of  every  night  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  every  nigfit. 

And  alone  the  whole  night  ?~^ Alone  the  whole  night. 

Every  part  of  a  night,  and  the  whole  of  every  night,  do  you  mean  ? 
— ^Yc?, 

All  alone  the  whole  night? — All  alone. 

She  afterwards  said  she  did  not  particularly  know 
where  any  of  the  men-servanls  slept. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  desired  that  the  wit- 
ness might  be  recalled. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  to  state  for  wnat  particular  object — what  precise 
question  did  he  mean  to  put  to  the  witness  i 

Lord  Erskine  replied^  that  he  meant  to  ask  him  whether- 
he  spient  any  part  of  any  night,  or  the  whole  of  any 
night,  in  the  room  of  Madame  Demont^  when  she  was 
there  and  in  bed. 

The  Soliciior^General  begged  leave  with  all  respect  to 
say,  {hat  that  question  could  not  be  put.  When  Madame 
Demont  was  examined,  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee 
that  the  object  of  his  learned  friends^  in  putting  certain 
questions  to  the  witness,  was  either  to  insinuate  or  to 

Erove  that  some  person  had  slept  with  Demont.  It  was, 
e  thought,  a  clear  and  undeniable  point  of  law,  that  a 
witness  could  not  be  asked  if  she  had  committed  an  im« 
moral  nct^  or,  if  asked  such  a  queslioui  compclM  to. 
give  an  answer,  if  she  objected  to  it.  ft  was  equally 
clear  and  incontrovertible,  he  thought,  as  a  point  of  law, 
that  if  ihe  witness  thought  proper  to  answer  the  question, 
and  deny  the  fact  attempted  to  be  insinuated,  that  it 
would  be  incompetent  for  the  party  to  negative  her  denial 
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hy  pf#o{«  If  he  were  rig^l  ia  that  positioD  of  law^-wbieli 
%le  tbougbliocoalrovertible,  then  he  submitted  to  their  lor d  « 
«bips  that  they  cottki  not  safTer  thai  to  be  Qbta>Ded  cir« 
jcuitoQsly,  qr  by  a  side-'Wind,  which  could  not  be  attempt-^ 
jed  opealy  aad  plainly.  This  he  affirmed  to  be  (lie  \%n^ 
doubted  construction  of  the  law^  as  ad-ministered  in  the 
coorta  below.  He  stated  it  with  the  utmost  possible  sub- 
mission to  the  noble  aod  learaed  lord  (Erskine),  for  whose 
experience^  Icoowledge,  and  laJents,  he  had  a  profound 
veneration.  Jt  was  quite  unnecessary  to  cite  authorities 
CO  their  Wdftbips^  for  be  felt  he  was  stating  a  position 
vbieh  couU'  not  be  shaken*  The  only  consideration  then 
for  their  lordships  would  be,  whether  they  would  suffer 
ibali  to  be  done  crrcuitously  which  could  uot  be  directly 
attempied  without  a  violation  of  the  fornis  of  kw. 

Lord  Srskine  said  be  remained  unconvineed  that  his 
|i}uestiott  ought  not  to  be  pot ;  for  he  thought  not  on4y 
thdt  the  question  he  was  putting  to  this  witness  miglis 
have  been  put  to  Madame  Demont,  but  aJso  that  she 
might  have  beeiiF  legally  n^ked  whether  be  had  ever  sleps 
with  her.  He  affirmed  that  that  might  have  been  done. 
Jt  was  a  course  which  he  had  himself  often  pursued  as 
the  King's  bar ;  be  hsd  repeatedly  asked  a  witness  ques- 
tions which  went  to  show  bis  crimiodiiy.  He  was  per-* 
ieetly  ready  to  admit  that  the  witness  was  not  bound  to 
answer;  but  if  he  answered^  what  reason  was  tbere  to 
take  thai  ansvser  as  conclusive^  ao«l  not  to  be  shaken,  by 
other  testimony?  He  remembered  that  once,  before 
liOrd  Bilen^boroughy  he  had  insisted  upon  sifting  such  a 
jquestion.:  it  was  objected  to>  and  he  tendered  a  bill  of 
exceptions^  whieb  bill  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
arguutg ;  it  went  to  all  the  reason  of  the  judges^  and  re^ 
ceivjed  the  asseot  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bai? 
whom  be  had  eoflsulted  on  the  occasion.  He  had  over 
and  over  again  put  such  questions.  He  should  state 
what  passed  in  conversation  between  himself  and  Lord 
Blleoboroogb  at  the  time.  For  that  noble  lord's  learning 
and  abilities  he  had.  ever  entertained  the  greatest  defe«« 
rence  and  respect.  Suppose,  said  he  (Lord  Erskine)  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  that  you  had  been  taking  a  walk 
among  the:  new  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bloomsbury  Square,  and  that  some  fellow  dared  to  charge 
you  with  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which,  if  proved, 
would  justly  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I 
l^naw  that  when  the  charge  was  made,  the  first  thing 
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joa  wonid  do,  perhaps^  would  be  to  send  for  me,  to-mi^ 
dertake  your  defence.  Suppose  that  we  bad  every  reason 
to  believe  the  fellow  who  made  the  charge  to  be  a  sceun* 
drel  false  and  wicked  enough  to  make  it  with  the  view  ta 
extort  money.  The  examination,  we  will  suppose,  com* 
i&enced.  I  said  to  the  fellow,  "  Who  are  you,  Sir? — A 
captain  of  a  ship.  Of  what  ship  f — Of  a  ship  that  ha» 
sailed  abroad.  Abroad  !  where  ? — She  is  gone  to  America. 
Look  nearer  to  me.  Sir ;  let  me  see,  do  I  not  recollect 
you  P  are  you  not  the  very  man  that  I  unsuccessfully  de« 
fended  once,  on  a  charge  of  returning  from  transporta- 
tion ?  He  may,  I  know,  object  to  answering  this  quesiioa 
and  have  all  the  credit  of  his  refusal  to  answer  it ;  but 
have  I,  or  have  I  not,  a  right  to  put  it?  The  judge  may 
say,  No,  it  can't  be  put ;  but,  should  your  client  be  found 
guilty  of  the  charge,  you  can  then  prove  the  witness  to 
be  the  person  you  represent  him,  in  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.''  This,  said  Lord  Erskine  in  a  continuation,  was 
the  way  in  which  be  put  the  point  to  the  late  Lord  £(• 
lenborough  :  and  he  added  at  the  time,  what  he  felt  still, 
that  to  deny  him  the  course  for  which  he  contended,  and 
point  him  out  in  the  room  of  it  such  a  remedy,  was  a 
mockery  of  justice,  and  most  ruinous  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  so 
fatal  to  tbe  public  security,  as  the  first  position  taken  by 
the  Solicitor-General.  But,  waving  that  altogether  in 
this  case,  and  referring  to  the  witness  Demont's  evi- 
dence— she  is  asked,  and  she  answers  over  and  over  again 
that  she  slept  alone,  during  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  night  in  her  chamber :  she  made  no  objection  to 
answer ;  no  objection  was  taken  elsewhere :  he  bad  a 
right,  therefore,  to  try  the  validity  of  the  answers  she 
had  recorded,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  h^  lain  with 
any  body  else  at  the  time  when  upon  her  oath  she  de- 
clared she  had  remained  alone  in  her  chamber.  He  con- 
cluded by  asserting  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  the  wit* 
ness  recalled,  and  asked  if  he  was  in  Demont's  room  on 
any  night  when  she  was  in  bed  there. 

The  Lord^Chanedlor  begged  to  state  to  tbe  House  what 
he  knew  of  the  practice  in  the  courts  below.  When  be 
first  came  into  Westminster-hall,  which  was  between  40 
and  50  years  ago,  the  constant  practice  of  the  judges 
was,  when  a  question  of  a  criminatory  nature  was  put  to 
a  witness,  to  infornd  him  that  he  was  not  bo^nd  to 
answer  the  question :  that  practice  was,  be  understood^ 
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of  late  yeart  discootinued,  and  the  more  modem  practic^^ 
a»  the  rule  was  laid  down  in  ibe  text-books,  was,  that  a 
tjuestion  of  the  nature  he  alluded  to  might  be  put  to  a 
nvitness,  though  he  was  not  compelled  to  answer,  if  he 
did  not  please.  The  rule  also  went  further,  for  it  was 
laid  down,  that  if  the  question  were  asked  and  answered 
by  a  witness,  the  party  asking  it  c/9tild  not  call  evidence 
to  contradict  the  answer  given  by  the  witness.  This  rula 
of  law  certainly  put  the  witness  in  this  singular  situation 
-—that,  if  be  refuse  to  answer,  an  injurious  suspicion  is 
likely  to  attach  to  him  ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  positively 
laid  down  in  Phillips's  Law  of  Evidence,  in  the  case  of 
the  King  v.  Watson,  that  if  a  witness  has  answered  such 
^  question,  it  is  inadmissible  to  call  proof  either  to  con- 
tradict or  discredit  that  answer.  This  was  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  text-books,  the  clear  and  indisputable  practice 
of  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  could  not  concur  in  any  practice 
which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  evidence  capable  of 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness.  Ques- 
tions might  still  be  shaped  so  as  to  sift  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy without  violating  the  rules  of  evidence  practised 
io  the  courts  below. 

The  JEar I  of  Liverpool,  sBid,  that  though  he  felt  little 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  the  point  was  decided,  yet 
still  he  could  not  see  how  the  House  could  sift  this  matter 
to  the  bottom  by  getting  that  answer  from  the  last  wit- 
ness which  it  was  evidently  the  object  to  elicit  from  him. 
DemoDt  might  be  called  again ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  contradiction,  she  might  be  able  to  reconcile 
what  the  witness  stated  with  the  evidence  she  had  her- 
self previously  given.  She  might  say  she  had  admitted 
this  person  to  her  chamber,  and  still  persevere  in  saving 
she  had  never  slept  the  whole,  or  aoy  part,  of  a  night 
with  any  body,  for  that  was  what  her  answer  literally 
stated.  How  was  it  possible  to  go  farther  than  this,  if 
both  witnesses  were  re-examined  ? 

Lord  Ertkine  said,  that  his  object  was  merely  to  show 
a  contradiction  of  the  same  fact  in  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses.     He  meant  to  go  no  farther. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  if  the  witness  demurred  to 
the  question,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  farther.  Whe- 
ther a  man  slept  with  her  was  certainly  a  different  ques- 
tion from  that  which  she  had  already  answered. 

J'he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said^  that  where  a  disagree* 
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men  I  as  to  th«  mode  of  examining  a  witness  tccarrei/ 
itie  decision  should  always  be  vested  in  tbe  vrisdom  of 
<be  judges. 

jf'4^  Lord'Chancellor  said^  that  the  coostrdctioii  etf- 
detitly  and  plainly  put  upon  the  question  aosfrered  by  the 
witness  Deinont  fully  showed  that  the  ol>ject  with  which 
it  was  put  was  to  ascertain  oat  of  her  own  moulb  whe- 
ther she  had  been  guilty  of  an  irooQioral  offence*  She 
denies  that  fact ;  and  in  his  opinion,  speaking  both  ju- 
dicially and  as  a  peer^  witnesses  could  not  be  called  it/ 
contradict  thai  denial. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought  it  of  very  gfSat 
importance  that  the  rules  of  law  should  be  preserved  utt^ 
impaired,  and  that  at  the  same  time  ail  the  facta  should 
be  elicited  from  witnesses.  'He  thought  that,  where  a 
doubt  arose  upon  a  que^ion,  it  oDght  not  to  be  put  uutii 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken  upon  it. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  said,  be  was  quite  sure  bis  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine^  would  not  put  a  qoes- 
iion  until  he  saw  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  with  the 
propriety  of  putting  it. 

Lord  Enkine  replied,  that  he  coold  not  know  how  to 
anticipate  the  objections  of  the  House  ;  nor  could  be  well 
say  beforehand  what  precise  questions  he  might  pat.  li 
was  obvious  that  his  questions  must,  after  the  first,  cle> 
pend  upon  the  answers  of  the  witness^  of  which  he  coald 
have  no  foreknowledge. 

The  witness  was  again  caUed  in. 

Lord  Enkine, — Where  did  you  sleep  in  the  liouse  at  Naples  duriog 
tlie  time  you  were  there  ? — lo  a  small  room  next  tlie  Honourable  Kep- 
pel  Craven. 

bid  you  sleep  there  every  night  ? — Every  night  during  the  lime  I 
was  in  the  house. 

Old  you  sleep  in  your  room  during  the  whofe  of  every  nigfit?— I 
slept  there  after  I  went  to  bed ;  I  was  not  in  bed  till  12  or  1  o'clock. 

And  you  never  went  from  your  own  bed  to  any  other  bed  during  tbe 
jaightJ— No. 

You  after  those  three  nights  went  into  lodgings  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  during  the  time  you  were  in  your  fodgings,  ever  sleep  in  (fit 
bouse  you  had  left  ? — ^I  never  slept  in  the  Princess's  house  afterwards. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder  dale, -^Yovl  have  been  six  years  iu  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven's  service  ? — Yes,  I  haye. 

Where  did  you  first  enter  iiito  bis  service?— At  Braodenburgh 
House,  at  Hammersmith. 

Had  you  been  abroad  before?— No, never. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  you  entered  into  Mr.  Craven's 
servite? — Not  exactly. 

Do  you  r  ecollcct  the  month  of  the  year  ? — I  have  a  memoraDdBm 
«C  tbe  mont  h  and  year,  but  at  present  l  do  not  recollect  it. 
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But  you  aK  sure  it  wm  s|x  yeus  ago?-^Yefy  more  thaa-sixi  near 
seven.  • 

Could  you  speak  French  or  Italian  when  yon  entered  into  his  ser* 
Vice  ? — I  spoke  a  little  French,  not  Italian. 

Did  you  speak  French  sufficiently  to  make  yourself  understood^ 
and  to  understand  otbors?— Yes. 

Were  you  a^  Pesaro  vilh  Mr.  Craven  about  a  year  ago  ?— Yes,  about 
£fteen  months  since. 

Do  you  recollect  Bergami  and  Mr.  Anstin  coming  to  Mr.  Craven 
the  day  of  his  arrival  ?'^Perfectly  vrell,  I  was  at  dinner  when  they 
came. 

Were  you.  in  the  ro^nn  at.  the  time  that  Bersami  came  into  Mr.  Cra* 
T^n  ? — I  showed  Bergami  into  the  room  myself. 

Did  Bergami  speak  to  you  upon  that  occasion  ?— He  spoke  to  me  in 
coming  up  stairs. 

Did  he  shake  hands  withyou  as  an  old  ftriend  ?-— He  pressed  my  hand 
nerely  r  as  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  walked  on. 

Lord  Hqod. — Were  you  ever  in  Deroont's  bed-room,  alter  having 

?;one  into  lodgings  from  the  bouse  at  which  you  bad  first  been  ?—Ye^ 
requently. 
Have  you  seen  any  body  else  in  Demont's  bed-room  ?— No  one,  ex« 
cept  Annette,,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

The  mtneas  was  directed  to  withdraw.— ^The  learned 
jadffea  being  returned^ 

£ord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  said,  my  lords,  the  judges 
have  conaidered  the  qaeations  proposed  to  them  by  yoor 
l^rdahips^  one  of  those  questions  is  in  these  words, 
f'  If  in  the  coarta  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  on 
tbe  part  of  the  plaintiff,  being  asked  whether  he  remem- 
bered a  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answer- 
ed, that  he  heard  of  such  quarrel  between  them,  but  he 
did  notknow  the  cause  of  it;  and  sach  witness  was  not 
asked  upon  his  cro8s<*examinatioii^  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  made  a  declaration  stated  in  the  question  touch^ 
ing  the -cause  of  it,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  defen9e, 
tbe  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed  to  examine  a 
Witness  to  prove  thai  the  other  witness  had  made  such  a 
declaration  to  him  touching  the  cause  of  such  quarrel^ 
in-order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courta  belowv 
would  such  proof  be  received  T 

The  judges  are  of  opinion,  my  lords,  that  this  qnes« 
tton  roust  be  answered  by  them,  in  the  negative*  The 
question  proposed  to  the  witness  upon  his  cross-exami* 
nation  is,  do  you  remember?  That  question  applies  it^ 
self  to  tbe  time  of  the  examination,  and  many  things 
may  have  taken  place,  and  conversation  may  have  been 
held  upon  them  at  one  season,  by  persons  of  tbe  strict* 
est  honour  and  integrity^  which  may  at  another  seasoa 
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fie  nbsent  from  their  memory.  It  must  be  in  the  kncfW^ 
ledge  and  experience  of  everj  man^  tbat  a  iligbt  bjntoT 
suggestion  of  some  particular  matter^  connected  with  m 
sabjecty  puts  tbe  faculties  of  the  miod  in  BK>t4oa,  and 
raises  up  in  the  memory  a  long  train  of  ideas  consiected 
With  that  subject,  which  umil  tbat  bint  or  snggestioa 
was  given  were  wholly  absent  from  it:  for  this  rrason, 
the  proof  that  at  a  time  past  a  witness  has  spoken  on  any 
subject,  does  not  in  our  opinion  lead  to  a  legitimate 
conclusion  that  such  witness^  at  the  time  of  bis  ezami- 
nation,  had  that  subject  present  in  bis  memory  :  and  to 
allow  the  proof  of  bis  former  conversation  to  be  adduced 
without  first  interrogating  him  to  tbat  conversation,  and 
reminding  him  of  it,  would  in  many  cases  have  an  un* 
fair  effect  upon  him  and  upon  his  credit,  and  would  de* 
prive  him  of  that  reasonable  protection  which  it  is,  in 
my  opin^ioo,  the  daty  of  every  court  to  afford  to  every 
person  who  appears  as  a  witness,  on  the  one  side,  and  oa 
tbe  other ;  according  therefore  to  the  practice  of  tbe 
courts  below,  a  witness  is  asked  on  cross-^examinatioo'^ 
whether  he  has  made  a  declaratrou,  or  held  a  conversa* 
tioii,  and  suob  previous  question  is  considered  as  a  oe* 
cessary  foundation  for  the  contradictory  evideoce  of  the 
declaration  or  conversation  to  be  adduced  on  the  other' 
side.  I  must,  however,  my  lords,  take  the  liberty  to  add> 
that  in  any  grave  or  serious  case,  if  the  counsel  had,  on 
his  cross^excunination,  omitted  to  lay  the  necessary 
foundation  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  mentioned,  tbe 
court  would  of  its  own  authority  calf  back  the  witness^ 
in  order  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity  of  laying  ibe 
required  foundation,  by  patting  his  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness, although  the  counsel  had  not  before  asked  them  % 
it  being  much  better  to  permit  tbe  order  and  regularity 
of  the  proceedings,  as  to  time  and  season,  to  be  broken 
3D  upon,  than  to  allow  irrelevant  or  incompetent  ^i*r 
dence  to  be  received. 

My  lords,  this  being  {he  opinion  of  tbe  judges  upon 
the  Question  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  read  to 
tbe  house,  it  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  your  lord* 
ships  will  be  aware,  that  to  the  other  question  which  ap- 
plies itself  to  tbe  witness's  knowledge  of  a  particular 
fact,  tbe  same  ansvier  in  the  negative  munt  be  given; 
and  in  addition  to  the  reasons  with  which  1  have  troubled  . 
your  lordbhips  on  the  first  question  Jt  may  also  be  added, 
where  tbe  question  proposed  regards  the  witaesft'a  l^now^ 


ledge^  tha(ahhongh  a  witness  may  have  mentioned  a 
factJ^n  ordinarj  conversation  at  a  former  period,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  may  have  that,  which  in  a  court  o£ 
law  can  be  cooaidered  as  knowledge  of  the  fact.  A  fact 
is  often  mentioned  in  conversation  from  the  representa- 
tion of  others,  without  snch  a  knowledge  of  it  as  can 
enable  a  person  to  say  in  a  court  of  law,  1  know  the  fact. 

My  lords,  the  answers  to  your  lordships'  questions, 
which  I  have  delivered  to  your  lordshipa,  are  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  jtidges  tiow  present.  But  your  lord* 
ships  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  reasons  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  offer  as  proceeding  from  myself 
only';  there  not  having  been  an  opportunity  of  submit* 
IJog  to  tiie  previous  perusal  of  my  learned  brothers,  the 
written  paper  from  which  your  lordships  would  observe 
that  part  of  what  I  offered  was  read  ;  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the  reasons, 
will  be  attributed  by  your  lordships  to  me  alone. 
-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  every  noble 
lord  must  have  carefully  attended  to  the  opinion  just 
delivered,  and  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed. It  appeared  that,  by  the  practice  of  the  courts 
below,  the- question  might  b^  regarded  as  objectionable, 
and  their  lordships  would  remember  their  own  resolution 
of  oonforraing  generally  to  that  practice. 

Lord  Holla iul  thought  the  reasons  stated  by  the  learn- 
ed judge  completely  satisfactory. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  said,  that  in  strict  form  the  ex- 
amination now  about  to  be  pursued  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  court.  If  the  learned  counsel  would  have  the 
goodness  to  represent  to  him  the  questions  lie  wished  to 
put,  he  would  himself  state  them  to  the  witness. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  again  called  in,  and  ex- 
ftttinedby  Mr.  BrowgAarm,  through  the  intcrprelaiion  of 
the  Marchesedi  Spineto. 

Do  you  recollect  having  seen,  at  the  Villa  Ruffinelli,  William  Car- 
finicton,  serf  ant  to  Sir  William  GHi  ?-^I  do  not  remember  lh.)!._ 

Do  you  remember  bavmd;  seen  Sir  William  Gell's  Englioh  servant 
l^ear  Rome  any  where  ? — This  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  having  ever  seen  Sir  William  Ge'Ts  English, 
servant  any  where?— I  have  seen  him  I  think  at  Rome,  but  not  at 
Biiflinelli. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Sir  William  Gell*9  English  servant  fhat  Baron 

gmpteda  bad  employed  some  one  to  gel  the  keys  of  ihe  Piincess  at 
omo,  in  order  to  have  false  ones  made  from  thf  m  ?. — ^This  wot. 
.  Did  you  ever  tell  that  servant  any  thiiig  to  th^t  or  the  like  etfecti-^ 
I  l»v«  never  spoken  of  this. 


Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  the  person  employed  forthe  afofeliid 
l^urpose  by  Baron  Ompteda  had  confessed  to  the  police  such  employ* 
xnenty  and  had  been  discharged  in  consequence  r— I  have  oevCr  had 
any  such  conversation. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  if  the  Prlnceti  bad  not  ordered  the'fl^ 
fants  to  take  no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda,  you  yoomtf 
would  have  killed  him  like  a  dog  ?— I  never  said  any  such  thing ;  these 
things  are  quite  new  to  me. 

Have  you  ever  spoke  of  the  villainfy  and  ingratitude  of  Ompteda^ 
after  liavmg  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  Princess^  bouse,  and  com- 
plained that  be  had  brought  suspicion  upon  the  servants  i-^Kever. 

Did  you  ever  talk  of  Ompteda  to  the  English  servant  of  Sir  Wii« 
liam  Cell  by  name?— No. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Perhaps  your  lordship  would  now  al* 
low  me  to  suggest  a  more  geoeral  questioa  i 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — A  rule  has  been  laid  down,  to 
'which  we  must  conform.  The  courts  in  its  discretion, 
will  act  according  to  circumstances  |  and  it  is  only  on 
the  occasion  of  their  particularly  arising  that  the  coart 
will  act  against  the  tenor  of  its  stricter  rules. 

Mr.  Brougham.^^l  wish,  my  lords,  to  put  a  more  ge- 
neral question,  in  order  to  make  the  contradiction  th^ 
more  specific ;  because  the  witness  may  say,  ^^  Oh,  I 
may  have  said  all  this,  but  I  don't  know  to  what  personi^'' 
We  wish  to  prevent  this. 

I'he  Earl  of  Liverpool. — I  only  wish  to  know  how  far 
counsel  are  going  ?  1  am  quite  certain  the  witness  should 
pot  be  cross-examined,  as  it  would  be  doing  him  a  most 
material  injustice.  Special  permission  is  given  to  coun- 
sel to  examine  on  a  special  case,  and  their  lordships 
should  strictly  keep  to  that.  I  hope,  however,  when 
such  cases  arrive,  your  lordships  will  jealously  watcb 
them,  and  take  care  your  indulgence  is.  not  abused. 

Lord  Erskine.-^lt  is  quite  obvious  that  witness  mi^ht 
shelter  himself  as  has  been  suggested,  and  in  my  opinion 
lie  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  necessary  he 
should  be  asked  if  he  said  these  things  to  any  one* 

The  liOrd^'Chancelior. — On  the  best  consideration  of 
this  subject,  I  think  your  lordships  ought  to. limit  all 
these  questions  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  To 
these  points  you  should  tolerate  examination  but  nd 
further. 

Lord  Erskine. '^Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ask 
bim  if  he  said  so  and  so  to  any  body  f 

Lord  Lauderdale  considered  the  present  difficulty  to, 
aiise  from  Majochi's  antecedent  examination*  in  v^hich 
he  said  he  did  not  know  Ompteda,  although  be  aditiittcA 
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he  kti^^  a  Gerimm  Barron  ^bovt  the  PrltMiMs.  I  wisbr  It 
to  be.  put  to  him,  if  he  .  held  this  conversation  as  of  ft 
German  Baroa  who  visited  the  Princess. 

Air.  Brougham, — Do  you  recollect  the  German  Baron  with  the 
extravagant  name,  of  whom  you  !i.poke  in  your  former  examination  f 
The  Lord'Chancellor. — Would  it  not  be  the  better  waj 
to  repeat  a  few  questions  and  answers  of  bis  former  exr 
luiiinatton  i 
Jkfr.  Brougham, — ^Very  well,  my  lord. 
The  following  questions  and  answers  wer6  read  from 
Ibe   former  evidence  of  the  witness^  in  page  63  of  the 
printed  minutes  (Ch.  p.  12,)  :— 

**  Did  you  .ever  see  the  karon  Ompteda  ?— I  do  n6t  remember  that 
oaroe. 

r-  **  Did  ybu  ever,  durtns  the  year  after  Xht  long  v«ydge»  see  a  Ocr«» 
tfian  Baron  dining  at  her  Royal  Highne^'fir,  at  the  Villa  d'Estet—- U 
the  house  of  Villani,  I  saw  him. 

■  ^<  Then  you  do  know  a  certain  Germsrn  fiatdn  who  used  to  vtstt  her 
Hoyal  Highness 7-»He  was  a  Prussian. 

**  What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  yoti  can  recollect  f«--I  ^  not 
remember  the  name,  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusttal  naitoe^ 
but  he  was  called  the  Baron,  Baron,  Baron,  something. 

<'  Did  you  ever  bold  any  contersation  with  Sir  William  GelPs  £(i|li8h 
ijertant  respecting  the  conduct  of  that  Baroii  with  (he  extraordinSry 
name? — Never,  never;  I  nevtir  spoke  of  this  Baron." 
The  witness  was  directed  to  Withdraw. 
William  Carrington  was  then  again  called  in,  and  fur* 
tber  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington, 

What  did  you  hear  Majochi  say  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda  ?-->• 
yie  told  nve  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  h^r  Royal  Hfgbnesi. 
<  Was  that  Theodore  Majochi  ? — ^Tlwodore  Majocbi. 
Was  he  in  the  Queen's  service? — He  was. 

What  did  be  tell  you  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda  ?'-He  told  me, 
that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  that  he 
had  employed  the  postillion  and  the  chaml>ermaid  lo  procure  the  keys 
#f  ber  Royal  HIghness'S  room  to  get  fialse  keys  made. 

I'he   Attorney-General  objected  to  the  form  of    ttl^ 
ezaminaiion. 

Dr.  Lushington, — Did  Majochi  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employ* 
ed  some  one  to  get  the  keys  belonging  to  the  Princess  at  Como,  in 
ixrder  to  get  false  ones  made  ? — H  e  djd. 

.  Did  Majocl)i  ever  tell  you  that  a  person  had  confessed  that  he  bad 
been  so  emplo^red,  and  was  discharged  in  consequebce?—- He  did. 

Did  Majochi  ever  tell  you,  that  if  the  Princess  would  have  allowed 
bim  he  would  have  killed  him  like  a  dog  f — Jie  did. 

Killed  whom)— Baron  Ompteda. 
'   Did  Majochi  state,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  ungrateful,  afte^ 
be  had  so  long  ate  and  drdnk  in  the  Princess's  service  ? — He  did. 

Did  hk  say  that  he  bad  made  thte  servants  of  the  house  to  be  sq8-» 
peeled?— (-He  did. 

Did  he  frcqtiently  menliob  the  dame  of  Ompteda  F—He  di^rf 
^edi  ' 
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'  Do  you  remember  Sir  Wiltisun  Cell  being  ill  at  any  time  that  be  «n 
irtth  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?— I  do. 

Where  ?->The  first  time  at  Brunswick. 

Any  where  else  ?-*At  Strasburgb. 

Any  where  else  ? — At  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  the  Pnncess  ever  vi&iting  Sir  William  Cell  when 
he  was  in  bed  } — I  do. 

Many  times  ?-*At  Strasburgh  be  was  on  a  ioh, 

How  was  be  at  Brunswick? — ^At  Brunswick  be  was  on  a  sofa»  and  at 
Strasburgh  on  a  bed. 

How  was  be  at  Naples  ? — In  a  bed  on  the  floor. 

Was  be  in  bed  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 

Cross-examined  by  the  AUcrnofGeneraL — ^\lliere  vas  it  you  had 
this  supposed  conversation  with  Majgchi  ?-^In  the  court-yard. 

Where  ?— At  Villa  RuffineUi. 

Who  was  present  ? — At  that  time  he  washy  himself. 

>  Did  you  meet  him  there  accidentally,  or  hc^w  came  you  ia 
the  court  ?^  He  was  there  preparing  the  rripces^V  carriage  to  go  to 
Home. 

|low  came  you  there  ?-^I  was  there  merely  accidentally,  by  walk* 
ins  about  the  premises. 

Was  your  master  going  to  Rome  too  that  day  ?— He  was. 

How  did  liegp  ?-r-He  went  in  a  carriage. 

Who  prepared  his  carriage? — \  am  not  oertain. 

})ad  you  to  prepare  his  things  to  go  to  Rome  ?-r-I  had. 

Hqw  long  before  they  set  out  for  Rome  was  it  the  conversation  took 
place  ? — ^This  was  on  the  same  day  we  went  to  Rome. 

How  long  before  ? — It  might  be  an  hour»  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Dow  lon^  before  was  it  ?— 7I  should  suppose  an  hour. 

At  what  tt  me  did  you  go  to  Rome  ? — ^About  twelve  o'clock. 

Do  you  recollect  what  month  tliat  was  in  ? — I  think  in  the  mouth  of 
.  July. 

In  what  year? — ^It  must  be  in  1817. 

In  July  1817?— Yes,  it  was  the  time  Sir  William  Cell  was  witb 
ber  Royal  Highness. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  RuffineUi  ? — Part  of  two  days  and  one 
Bight. 

Did  you  go  to  Rome  that  day  ? — We  did. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Rome  ? — Sir  William  Gell  stopped  it 
Rome  for  two  months. 

How  long  did  you  stop  ? — ^As  long  as  Sir  William  Qell  ^id. 

Sid  Majochi  go  to  Rome  that  day  ?— •He  did. 
ith  the  Princess  ?7-With  the  family. 

He  was  preparing  the  carriage,  you  say«  at  the  time  this  conversa- 
tion took  place  ?— He  was. 

Who  else  was  in  the  yard  pr  about  the  yard  at  that  time  ? — Princi« 
pallv  the  stable  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?— I  was  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  stable  people. 

YOU  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  about  the  sta- 
bles?— I  know  one  that  was  pear  to  him^  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
beard  biro,  which  was  Louis  Bergami ;  he  was  in  a  lower  room  oppo- 
site, where  he  was  preparing  the  carriages. 

What  led  to  this  convenation  with  Majochi  at  that  time  ?— ^e  was 
Itlking  of  the  disrespect  Baron  Ompteda  bad  paid  to  ber  |loyal  High- 
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jfiesf,  atid  that  he  should  like  to  have  it  io  kit  power  to  haYefiirth&iu 
tion  from  hiin. 

What  led  to  the  conTersation  about  Baroo  Ompteda  at  that  titatf 
-t-It  was  generally  the  subject  of  conversation  through  the  house  at 
that  time. 

At  that  time  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  year  1817  ?— Yes. 
At  Ru/finelli  P—Yes,  it  was. 

Did  you  begin  the  conversatioo^  or  did  he  commence  it  with  you  f 
—He  commenced  it  with  me. 
Majochi  ?— Yes,  Majochi. 

And  be  commenced  it  in  the  manner  yon  have  been  asked  now. 
did  he  ?— Yes. 

He  began  by  saying  that  Ompteda  bad  employed  some  one  to  get 
ttie  keys} — He  did. 

He  began  the  conversation  in  that  wav  ? — He  did. 

When  yoo  came  up  to  him,  he  said  Ompteda  had  employed  some 
one  to  get  the  keys?— Yes. 

Those  were  the  first  words  that  be  used  ?— His  first  words  weie. 
**  Have  you  heard  of  the  affairs  of  Ompteda  ?'• 

Tho^  affairs  that  had  been  talked  of  io  tbe  bouse  while  too  were 
atBuffinelli?— Yes.  ^ 

He  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  of  the  afiair  of  Ompteda  ?*-^ 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— I  said  I  heard  something  of  them,  by 
which  means  he  began,  and  (old  me  tbe  whole  over  again. 

Had  he  told  you  this  before  ?-^He  had  talked  about  it,  but  not 
throughout. 

When  did  he  talk  about  it  ?— In  the  servants'  ball,  when  he  bad 
been  in  the  hall  at  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there  when  he  talked  about  it  in  tbe  seiw 
vants'  hall  ?— There  were  at  the  livery  servants'  Ubie,  I  think,  eight 
or  ten  footmen,  and  oth^r  persons  befongiog  to  the  household. 

Name  some  of  them  ? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  names. 

Do  vou  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  ?— They 
|«neralTy  went  by  their  christian  names ;  there  was  one  Francisco,  a 
Genoese.  t 

What  was  he  ? — ^He  was  a  footman,  I  believe ;  he  wore  her  Royal 
Highness's  livery. 

0o  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  any  other ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me  at  that  time,  ex* 
cept  him  ;  I  had  seen  him  before. 

He  had  "had  this  conversation  in  your  presence  in  the  servants' 
hall  ?— Yes,  he  had. 

Still  be  said  to  you  when  you  came  out  into  the  court-yard  ''  Have 
you  heard  of  the  affair  of  Ompteda  ?"*Yes. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Ruffinelli  ?— Part  of  two  days  and  a 
qWit. 
liad  Sir  William  Cell  been  with  the  Princess  before  that  ?— He  had. 

Where  ?— At  Naples. 

After  he  left  Naples,  was  this  the  first  visit  he  paid  her? — ^No,  hm 
bad  seen  her  before.  ^  ^  • 

W  here  ? — In  Rome. 

How  long  before  ?^-About  twelve  months  before. 

This  was  the  second  time  then  that  the  Princess  was  at  Rome?«»Tht 
second  time  ibat^ir  William  Gell  saw  her  at  Rome. 
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That  vas  io  ttiCinionth  of  July  18  it  ?— I  am  oot  certaid  of 'the  ye»> 
I  think  it  ivas  1817. 

fie  good  enough  to  recollect  the  year  if  you  can  ?**I  think  it  mntt 
hafe  been  in  the  year  1817  or  1818 ;  I  think  it  most  have  been  in  1817. 

Which  was  it,  1817  or  1818  ?•— I  am  not  certain  it  was  1817  the  ftrtt 
time  Sir  .William  Gkll  saif  her  Royal  Highoeas  at  Rome,  or  whether  it 
was  the  second  time. 

.  But  this  was  the  second  time  ?— This  was  the  second  time  at  Raf« 
iinelli. 

There  wlas  a  year  between  ?^There  was  a  year  or  thereabouts. 

There  was  a  year  between  the  6rst  time  of  his  aeeiBg  her  at  Rome, 
and  his  seeing  her  the  second  lime  ?*^There  wa9. 

This  was  the  second  time  ?-*Yes. 

Whelher  it  was  in  1817  or  1818,  you  are  not  certain  t—«I  am  nol 
certain. 

How:  many  days  did  you  see. the  Princess  when  she  was  there  the 
first  time  ?-^ When  she  was  there  the  first  time  from  the  Turkiali 
,Toyage,  I  think  ilvee  days. 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — Yes. 

You  were  tliere  with  Sir  William- GelL?— J  wai. 

Did  Sir  William  Cell  sleep  in  the  house  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?-<Kok 
be  did  not. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ? — He  slept  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europa. 

How  far  is  the  Villa  Brandi  from  the  hotel  at  which  Sir  William 
Gell  slept  ?— *A  mile  and  a  half  or. two  miles. 

Did  Sir  William  Gell  use  to  dine  with  the  Princess,,  and  return  to 
the  hotel  in  the  evening  ?-^Yes,  he  did. 

About  .what  time  did  he  usually  return  ?— Sometimes  late,  and 
sometimes  early. 

Usually  i — When  there  was  a.  deal  of  company,  sometimes  twdrc 
o*clocki  or  sometimes  one  at  night. 

'  How  far  is  RuffincUi  frpm  Bonie  ?•;— Four  miles  or  better. 

At  the  time  you  came  from  .Ruffinelli  to  Rome,  did  the  Princess 
^ome  to  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — Y«s,  she  did. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  she  remained  there,  and  that  Sit  WlUias 
Gell  was  there  ? — ^Yes. 

How  often  did  Sir  William  Gtell  dine  with  the  Princess  at  that  tine? 
-^I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  nearly  every  day. 

Re«examined  by  Dr.  LuMagton, — You  are  understood  to  state, 
that, after  the  .Princess  left  Naples  you  saw  her  twice  at  Rome  or  at 
Huffinelli  ? — Yes,  twice. 

,The  first  time  that  you  saw  (he  Princess,. 4lid  you  hear  any  meotioa 
made  of  Baron  Ompteda  ? — ^^fhe  first  time,  no. 

Had  )rou  any  conversation  with  the  servants  of  the  Princess,  prior  to 
your  seeing  them  the  second  time  at  Ruffinelli  ?-^I  saw  the  serTants^ 
and. dined  with  the  servants,  the  second  time. 

Was  it  then  that  you  first  Iieard  of  Baron  Ompteda  ? — Yes,  it  wa$» 

Examined  by  the  Lordt. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. — You  slate  that  you  ba.ve  been  a 
midshipman  in  tlie  Kmg's  service  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ha^  you  lefl  the  service } — ^In  the  year  1811. 
How  long  were  you  a  midshipman  ?— About  a  twelvemonth. 

'When  did  you  enter  Sir  William  Gell's  service  ?— At  the  same  tini^ 
io  181 1  or  February  18 12. 
Immediately  after  you  k£t  the  service  ?— Yes,  Tery.sooA  after. 
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ho  yott  undentand  Italian  ?-«-A  little. 

Not  well  ?— Pretty  well. 

Can  you  speak  it  ? — I  can  speak  it. 

'  So  as  to  make  your  way  in  Italy  ?— Yet. 

What  language  did  Majochi  hold  this  conTertation  with  you  in  f— 
in  Italian.  '' 

Did  any  body  interpret  between  you,  or  did  you  understand  om 
another  ?— No,  we  understood  one  another  perfectly. 

You  understood  him  perfectly  f'^ Yes. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  speak  the  language  enough  to  give  the  words  in 
Italian,  but  give  the  words  in  English  that  he  used  when  he  spoke  of 
IMS  wilhngness  to  kill  Ompteda?— He  said,  he  and  the  servants  in 

f?«  ??*  hja  made  up  their  minds  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing,  and  to 
ill  him  if  they  could.  o  o  a* 

Was  that  all  that  passed  about  killing  Baron  Ompteda  ?— That  was 
all  he  said  in  respect  of  killing  him ;  he  said  it  in  lulian. 

y®"  mean  to  say  that  be  never  said  any  thing  to  you  respecting 
KUling  Baron  Ompteda,  except  those  words  you  have  just  now  stated  i 
— He  said  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Hownam  ;  he  and 
the  servants  were  forbidden  to  molest  Ompteda,  in  any  place  wherm 
th^  might  meet  him,  by  Lieutenant  Howman. 

That  was  all  that  passed  upon  the  subject  of  either  thrashing  or 
iLiIling  Baron  Ompteda  ?— That  was  all. 

Those  were  the  only  words?— Those  were  the  only  words. 

Those  were  the  only  words  that  were  used  ?— They  were. 

Lord  Elienboraugh.^}^ here  is  Ruffinelli  ?— It  is  about  four  milet 
from  Rome. 

Is  Rome  the  nearest  town  to  Ruffinelli  ?— >Ves,  I  think  it  is ;  tber« 
■re  some  small  villages  under  the  toe  of  the  mountain  near  it. 

Which  is  the  nearest? — I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  tb« 
largest  is  Albano ;  that  is  the  next  princ'mal  one  that  is  near  it ;  there 
is  another  small  one,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect* 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  the  house  at  Ruffinelli,  what  is  th« 
colour  of  it  ? — ^The  colour  of  it  is  white,  outside. 

Be  good  enough  to  describe  it  ?^  It  had  formerly  been  a  convent ; 
a  long  slip  of  a  house,  with  a  chapel  at  one  end  of  it. 

Is  it  a  high  house,  or  a  low  one  ? — Rather  a  low  one. 

Is  the  garden  before  or  behind  it?— The  garden  is  behind  \t,  or  in 
the  middle  of  it  rather. 

Has  it  a  garden  ?-«It  has. 

Is  it  walled?— I  do  not  think  it  is ;  1  have  walked  in  the  garden,  I 
never  saw  any  wall. 

Was  it  by  day,  or  bv  night,  the  Princess  visited  Sir  William  Geli 
when  he  was  ill  in  bed  r— By  day. 

Did  she  come  alone  ? — I  think  I^dy  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  with  her. 

Were  other  persons  in  the  room  besides  yourself  and  the  Princess 
and  Sir  William  Geli  ? — I  think  Dr.  Holland  was  in  the  room  one 
time. 

Albano  is  the  nearest  village  to  Raffinelli  ?— There  is  Frascati^  a 
village  in  which  it  stands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off*. 

IsTrascati  higher  or  lower  ?-^I  think  it  is  higher. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdaie.'^Yon  have  said  that  y«U  saw  Louis  Ber* 
garni  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Maio* 
?bi?— Yes.  •* 

How  was  Louis  B^rgami  occupied  ?-« He  WH  oecupied  ii^  giving 
Defence,^  £  h 
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orders   for   the  horses,  and   different   orders   oo  going  from  the 
place. 

Was  he  assisting  in  preparing  the  carriages  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

You  heard  this  conversauon  twice  at  RiifBnelli,  in  the  seirantsf 
hail,  and  once  in  the  court-yard  ? — 1  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  besides  that 
one  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^o,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  names 
of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  a  servant  of  (he  name  of  Alessandro  there  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  did  not  dine  at  the  table  of  tlie  livery  serraots,  and 
did  not  know  them. 

You  did  not  know  Alessandro  Finetti?— I  do  not  recollect  the 
name. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  servant  of  that  name  when  you  were  at  Riiffi- 
nelii  ?  —Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  might  see  him»  but  did  not  know  him. 

Were  .your  ever  more  than  once  at  Ruffinelli  i — I  was  there  part  of 
two  days  and  a  night. 

Are  >ou  to  be  understood  to  say,  it  was  only  four  miles  from  Rome? 
— I  think  it  was  four  miles  from  Rome. 

The  Marquis  qf  Hunthj. — In  what  ship  did  you  serve  in  the  navy  ? 
I  was  with  Sir  John  Beresford  in  the  Poicticrs. 

What  was  the  first  year  you  went  to  luly  ? — I  think  in  1814. 

Did  \ou  speak  Italian  before  you  went  to  Italy  ? — I  did  a  little. 

Tkf.  Eavl  of  LivcrpooL^m'Y ou  say  that  Teodoro  Majochi  told  this 
story  fir:  in  the  servants'  hall:  state  particularly  the  names  of  the 
ser?a<  >  \\  owere  there;  were  those  the  servants  you  saw  either  be- 
fore ^ .  . '  (.  rwards  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — I  saw  them  at  the  Villa  Brand! 
aftenvaiLU. 

Did  \ou  not  live  with  them  at  the  Villa  Brandi  generally,  during 
the  time  Sir  William  Gell  was  there? — No,  I  did  not  with  the  livery 
servants. 

Can  you  name  any  one  you  can  recollect  ?— I  do  not  recollect  their 
names,  I  know  them  all  by  sight. 

The  Earl  of  Rosehety. — Can  you  repeat  in  Italian  the  particular 
phrase  Majochi  made  use  of,  with  reference  to  speaking  of  Baron  Omp* 
teda? — I  can  a  little,  I  think. 

Have  the  goodness  to  do  so  ?— Lui  hanno  detto  a  mi,  vudres  che 
tut  lasciar  me  e  fare  il  mio  dovere,  che  lui  vorrebbc  bastonare  e  maz- 
zare  come  un  cane  in  mezzo  alia  strada. 

Translate  that  into  English  ? — ^l^eodoro  Majochi  said  he  wished  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  duty  and  bis  pleasure,  he  would  thrash 
him  in  the  street,  and  murdei;  him  in  the  street. 

The  EarlofDarnley. — Can  you  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  those  latter 
words  '*  come  un  cane"  ?— Yes,  I  can. 

Are  you  certain  that  conversation  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  years,  1B17  or  1818  ?— -I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  1817 
crisis. 

You  are  certain  it  was  in  one  or  the  other  ? — I  am. 

What  is  the  English  of  these. words  "  come  un  cane'*?— As  a  dog, 
or  like  a  dog. 

You  have  slated  the  distance  from  the  Villa  Ruffinelli  to  Rome  to 
be  four  miles ;  wRnt  miles  do  you  mean  ?— I  mean  Roman  miles,  or 
geographical  miles. 

Are  those  computed  or  measured  miles  ? — I  understand  they  are 
measured  miles.  ,  , 
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Did  you  ev<r  walk  from  Rome  to  the  ViHa  Ruffioelli  ?«-«I  never  chd, 
I  have  always  gone  in  a  carhswe. 

How  long  were  you  going  from  one  to  the  other  ? — ^Three  quatten 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

YoQ  weiit  very  slow  ?~I  did  ;  it  is  all  up-hill. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Villa  Ruffinelli  or  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— -The 
Vilia  Ruffinelli. 

The  Marquis  of  Lajudowne. — Do  you  recollect  whether  there  arc 
any  measures  of  dislance  corresponding  with  milestones  on  the  road? 
—1  do  not  recollect  any  milestones ;  it  is  generally  called  so. 

Why  did  you  leave  the  navy  ? — I  did  not  hke  the  sea,  and  Sir 
John  oeresford  got  my  discharge. 

Is  Frascati  near  to  Uuffinelli  ? — It  is  about  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

When  you  had  this  conversation  with  Majochi,  did  he  inform 
you  how  long  before  that  time  it  was  that  this  affair  of  Uaron 
Ompteda  had  happened  ? — He  did  not  say  any  time,  but  said  it  was  at 
Como. 

A  Prer.— Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  person  tlic  conversation 
that  passed  between  you  and  Majocbi  ? — i  did. 

To  whom  ? — ^To  Mr.  Vizard. 

Was  that  shortly  after  the  time  he  had  spoken  to  you  ? — No,  it  was 
noty  it  was  in  London. 

Did  you,  shortly  after  the  time  you  had  had  (hat  conversation  with 
Majochi,  ever  mention  it  to  any  persons  of  the  suite  you  were  with  ? 
No,  I  never  did,  (  never  was  aslced. 

ne  Earl  qf  Lander  dale, — Can  you  state  the  day  of  the  month  in 
which  you  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — It  was  in  the  month  of  Sep^ 
tember,  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Was  it  on  the  day  on  which  you  first  saw  Mr.  Vizard  i — I  had  seen 
htm  before,  it  was  the  first  day  1  was  at  his  house. 

Had  you  read  the  evidence  in  this  cause  antecedently? — I  had, 
tome  of  it. 

Had  you  read  Majochi's  evidence  ? — I  had. 

The  Earl  qf  Harraxifby, — :You  have  sta4ed  that  Majochi  had  held 
some  conversation  in  the  liall,  among  the  other  servants,  previous  to 
his  conversation  with  you,  can  you  recollect  what  Majochi  said  in  that 
conversation  when  the  otiier  servants  were  present  ?— -Only  to  the  same 
purpose  relative  to  the  affair  of  Baron  Ompteda. 

Was  that  conversation  addressed  to  you,  or  to  the  servants  in  ge- 
neral?— It  was  addressed  to  me. 

Did  the  other  servants  hear  it  ? — ^They  di<l. 

You  have  stated  that  Majochi  bei^an  the  second  conversation  with 
you  by-asking  you  v^hether  you  had  heard  of  the  uifair  of  Baron  Omp- 
teda?—He  did.  - 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery.-^  Was  the  conversation  in  the  servants* 
hall,  and  (lie  conversation  in  the  yard  upon  that  subject  hcldoi;  ihe 
lame  day  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

Which  was  held  first  ? — ^That  in  the  servants'  hall  was  first,  Ue  d^l 
not  mention  about  thrashing  and  murdering  Ompteda  in  the  hall,  but 
in  the  yard. 

Did'you  ever  mention  this  to  Sir  William  Gell  ? — I  did,  after  I  had 
read  the  evidence. 

And  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — ^No,  after  I  had  been  to 
Mr.  Vizard. 

2  h  ^ 
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Wilhout  stating  any  number  of  times,  can  yon  state  how  often  yoo 
vent  from  Romeio  Ruffinelli,  and  from  Ruffinelti  to  Rome? — ^But  once. 

The  Marquis  of  Lantdowne,-^D\i}  you  take  any  part  in  the  convcr- 
fattonwith  Majochi,  respecting  Ompteda,  when  you  heard  him  men- 
tion it  in  the  servants'  hall  ? — I  did  not  take  any  part  further  than  giv- 
ing ear  to  it ;  but  he  told  me  more  particularly  in  the  yard. 

A  Peer. — ^Yon  have  given  in  Italian  some  part  of  what  Majochi  toW 
YOU,  can  you  give,  in  the  original  Italian  words,  the  way  in  which  he 
begun  his  conversation,  what  were  the  Italian  words? — Avete  inteso 
cosa  ha  detto  il  gente  de  la  servizio  di  affare  de  Ompteda. 

The  Earl  qf  EnniskiUen.—You  were  a  midshipman  on  board  the 

Poictiers  ? — Yes. 

Where  were  you  discharged? — At  Portsmouth. 
'    In  February  1812  ?— It  was  in  February  1811. 

When  you  liad  the  second  conversation  with  Majochi,  did  Majochi 
allude  to  the  former  conversation  which  you  had  in  the  servants'  hall  f 

--He  did. 
In  what  way  ? — ^Telling  me  many  particulars  in  his  own  idea  what 

he  would  wish  to  do. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. — ^You  mentioned  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Vizard  after  you  had  read  the  evidence  given  by  Majochi  ?--Idid. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  body  else  ?  — I  mentioned  it  to  people  in 
the  street  talking  of  it;  that  I  could  contradict  it. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ?— -I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Whitcombe, 
who  was  here  just  now,  John  Whitcombe,  Mr.  Craven's  servant. 
Did  you  mention  it  to  him  first  ? — I  think  I  did. 
Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  your  own  master.  Sir  William  Gell?— 
After  I  had  seen  Mr.  Vizard. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — I  was  told ;  I  saw  him  at  the 
Queen's,  and  1  knew  he  was  solicitor  to  her  Majesty. 
Were  you  told  he  was  solicitor  for  her  Majesty  F—Ves, 
Who  told  you  ?— Sir  William  GeU, 

Before  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  William  GcIl? — Yes,  be- 
fore 1  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  William  Gell. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  persons  to  whom  you  mentioned  this 
besides  Mr.  Vizard  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  servkDt?— I  mentioned 
it  to  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  after  I  bad  been  to  Mr.  Vizard. 
Before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard? — I  mentioned  it  to  persons  in  the 
Queen's  household. 
Name  them? — Mr.  liieronimus,  Mr,  Milborn,  Mr.  Crachnell. 
Did  you  mention  it  to  any  persons  not  in  the  Queen's  household  ?— 
I  mentioned  it  to  different  people  in  company. 

Where  did  yop  mention  it  to  those  people? — I  mentioned  it  at 
Brandenbiirgh  House  among  the  Queen's  servants. 

You  say  you  mentioned  it  in  the  street  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  in  censer 
nuence  of  persons  knowing  I  was  w'nU  Sir  William  Gell,  persons  asked 
ine,  and  I  said  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  it  was  not  true. 

W'ho  were  they,  persons  kno^^ii  to  you  ? — Mr.  De  Bruhl,  General 
Oakes's  servant;  Mr,  Mitcliell,  Lord  G I  en  bervie's  servant. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence.— ^D\6  yoo  go  by  the  same  name  when  you 
wiTf  on  board  the  Poictiers  as  you  do  now.?— I  did. 

Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  Ifis  Majesty's  service  than  the  Poic- 
tiers ? — No. 

Jjyrd  Cohille. — Have  you  any  certificate  from  Sir  John  Beresford 
of  your  seivice  under  his  comr.iand  ? — I  bad  it,  but  I  have  not  it  now. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  you  ha?e  lost  it  ? — I  have. 

But  you  arc  ctrtain  you  reccW eil  a  certificate  ?— I  am. 

AVere  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers  ?— I  was. 

How  long  ? — i  do  not  know  rightly  bow  long ;  I  suppose  during  th# 
time  I  was  there. 

What  situation  had  you  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  (he 
Poictiers  as  a  midshipman  ? — I  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  then  I  had  been  on  laod^  and  got  my  livelihood  in 
the  best  way  I  could. 

You  are  to  be  understood  that  you  were  never  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice l>efore  ? — No. 

The  Earl  of  EnnidcilUn. — What  counlr}m.)n  are  you? — ^An  Eng- 
lishman. 

What  part  of  England? — Essex,  near  Colchester. 

l^ie  Duke  qf  Clarence. ^l^ds'x^g  staled  that  you  had  been  in  the 
merchant  service  previous  lo  your  going  on  board  tiie  Poictiers,  are 
you  to  be  understood  to  have  joined  that  ship  as  a  midshipman*  capa- 
ble of  doing  your  immediate  duty,  or  as  a  youngster? — I  went  with  Sir 
John  Berevord  on  board  the  Poiciiers. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  an  a  youngster  to  learn  your  duty,  or 
did  you  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  thut  ship  as  a  positively  effective 
midshipman? — I  was  not  a  very  youngster ;  I  did  not  go  upon  the 
quarter- deci^  for  some  time ;  but  I  understood  I  was  to  be  a  mid- 
shipman. 

Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  tlic  Poictiers, 
you  were  rated  midshipman  ? — I  am  not  certam  whether  I  was  rated  at 
the  time  or  not ;  I  was  rated  at  the  Time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  upou  my 
ticket. 

You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you  left  his  Majesty's 
service  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  request  ? — Nothing  else. 

The  Lord'ChanctUor  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General.— 
Was  the  servant  Francisco,  whom  you  have  mentioned,  the  servant  of 
Mr.  Hownam? — I  am  not  certain,  I  only  know  him  by  the  uameof 
'Francisco,  and  know  he  wore  her  Royal  Hiahness's  livery. 

Was  he  the  only  servant  of  that  name  ? — irecoltect  no  other. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
Then  John  Jacob  Sicabd  was  called  in,  and  haying 
been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Afr.  Brougham. 

When  did  you  first  enter  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales?— 
Next  February  the  1st,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years. 

You  are  a  foreigner?  — lam  a  naturalized  Englishman  now. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native?— Of  Auspach. 

Had  you  been  in  any  other  place  before  you  entered  her  Royal 
Highness's  sfrvice?~Yes,  I  had  the  honour  of  living  ten  years  with 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  live  urith  his  lordship  ?— -As  cook. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  enter  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ?-»At 
cook.. 

By  whom  were  you  placed  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service?— By 
his  present  Majesty's  oFilers ;  Mr.  Beek,  who  is  now  dead, appointed  me« 

Were  you  afterwards  promoted  to  any  other  place  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  service  ? — In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  her  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  appoint  mc  her  maitre  d'hote!. 

Did  you  remain  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  in  that  capacity  ?-^ 
Ves, 


Did  you  aftervarcU  lenrt  htf  in  that  ctpocity  tiH  you  went  abroad 
with  her  ?— Yes. 
When  was  that  ?— We  left  England  in  Aogost  1814. 
Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Hishoess  to  Brunswick  ?— >Yes. 
From  Brunswick  to  Italy  ?— To  Strasburgh,  and  through  Swit^ 
erland  into  Italy. 

Do  you  remember  iier  Majesty  having  occasion  for  a  courier  al 
Milan  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  respecting  the  hiring  of  a  cooiier  I 
—Sir  William  Gell  gave  me  orders  to  hire  one. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  the  person  whom  you  were  to  hire  I— 
Partly  so ;  he  said  he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Marquis 
Ghisiliari. 

Did  YOU  in  consequence  of  his  directions  hire  the  courier  so  recom- 
mended ?— Certainly. 
Was  that  Bergami  i — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the 
subject  of  hiring  Bergami  at  all  ? — None. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  her  Royal  Highnes  dismissed 
a  courier  about  that  time  ? — No. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  soon  after  that  time  ?•— Sooa 
after,  at  Rome ;  Croquet  we  had  hired  at  Geneva. 

Do  you  recollect,  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  house  in  which 
you  were  the  first  ni^ht  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes'. 

Was  there  sufficient  accommodation  for  her  Royal  Highncss's  suite 
in  that  house  ? — Not  conveniently. 

Were  other  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  suite  made 
the  day  after  ? — Yes,  several. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  room  Bergami,  then  the  courier,  slept 
that  first  niglit  of  your  arrival  ?«->lf  I  am  right  he  slept  where  Chariet. 
Hartrou  slept,  or  somewhere  near  there,  over  Lady  Eliaabeth's  room. 
Did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the'  same  room  the  following  nights  ? — ^I 
believe  one  night  or  two.  • 
Did  he  then  remove  to  another  room  ?«— Yes. 
Who  appointed  that  room  for  htm  to  go  to  then  ?— I  did. 
What  was  that  room  ?»A  small  cabinet. 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  for  his  changing  his  room,  and  sleep- 
ing in  that  small  cabinet,  by  directions  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?->No. 
Had  you  any  communication  previously  with  ner  Royal  Highness' 
upon  the  subject  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  any  other  person  ?  —  With 
Hieronimus  I  spoke. 

Do  you  recollect  any  reasons  you -had? — ^The  principal  reason  I 
had  was,  that  there  was  a  glass  door  which  went  into  the  garden  that 
was  not  safe,  ami  therefore  f  thought  it  right  that  a  servant,  or  some 
one,  should  sleep  there,  a  male. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  llvetl  in  her  Royal  Highness*s  ser- 
vice, now  her  Majesty,  have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  manner 
of  the  Queen  towards  her  servants  ? — Yes,  I  have  many  times. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty 
treated  her  servants  ? — ^Yes. 

The  manner  in  which  her  Majesty  spoke  to  her  servants  ? — ^Yes. 
Has  her  Majesty  frequently  conversed  with  youself  ?— Many  times. 
What  manner  of  conversing  with  or  treating  her  servants  lad  her 
Mnjesty  generally  ? — Uncommon  kind,  almost  to  a  fault. 
Was  this  manner  of  her  M^<jesty  towards  her  servants  generally  to  all 
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h«r  iervant«9  or  was  it  confined  to  any  one  rndividual  among  th«ro  l^«» 

To  all. 

Have  you^ver  bad  occasion  to  walk  near  ber  Royal  Highness,  or 
with  her  Koyal  Highness  } — Many  times,  by  her  command. 

Have  yoti  ever  walked  so  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  garden  ? — 
Yes,  4B  the  pleasure  ground  at  Blackbeatb  many  times. 

Upon  those  occasions,  has  her  Royal  Highness  talked  to  you  in 
walking  ? — ^Very  condescendin^y. 

Has  her  Royal  Highness  ever  had  occasion  to  take  your  arm  in 
those  walks  ? — ^Except  on  steps  or  rising  ground,  and  sometimes  her 
Royal  Highness,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  1  have  had  the  honour 
for  her  Koyal  Highness  to  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  by  saying* 
««  you  understand  what  I  mean,"  or,  **  do  not  you  agree  with  me ;" 
and  I  believe  their  lordships  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  that. 

How  long  have  you  ever  had  the  honour  of  walking  with  her  Royal 
Highness  upon  those  occasions  ? — Half  an  hour,  or  sometimes  more. 
Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  walked  with  her  in  the 
garden  at  Naples  at  all } — ^I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Do  you  recollect  a  masked  ball  at  Naples  ? — I  do. 
Oiven  by  iier  Royal  Highness  ?— Yes. 

To  the  Court  of  Naples  ?— Yes,  I  had  the  management  of  it ;  Mr. 
Piarelli  assisted  me,  a  person  who  must  be  known  to  some  of  your 
lordships  ;  Lord  LlandafT,  I  believe,  knows  him. 

Who  is  Mr.  Piarelli  ? — A  very  respectabio  person  ;  a  merchant. 
Did  yoii  also  yourself,  upon  that  occasion,  appear  in  any  dress  ?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  any  of  the  other  members  of  her  Royal  Highness's  suite  ^— • 
Yes,  Hieronimus  and  I  went  together. 
How  were  you  both  dressed  ?-*As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  attending  that 
masc^oerade  herself  ?-^Yes. 

Did  she  appear  in  one  or  more  dresses  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? 
—I  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  those  dresses  were  ? — One  of  .them  was  a 
kind  of  a  country  peasant,  and  the  other  a  Turkish  dress,  if  I  recol- 
lect right. 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  Majesty's  service  i — On  a  pension  as  long 
as  her  Majesty  pleases  to  give  it. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highnesb's  actual  service?— Within 
these  last  three  or  four  months.  ^ 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor' GeneraL — ^What  is  the  amount  of 
the  pension  you  have  from  her  Majesty  ?— For  the  prtsent  it  Is  400/. 
a-year. 

Did  you  say  tliat  that  was  a  pension,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended upon  her  Majesty's  pleasure  ? — Entirely. 

You  entered  her  Majesty's  service  some  time  before  she  went  abroad# 
and  were  at  Naples  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  leave  her  at  Naples  ?— No,  her  Royal  Biglvncss  lefit  nM« 
Where  did  you  go  to  from  Naples? — From  Naples  1  went>  wiUi 
the  servants  and  the  baggage  and  horses,  down  to  Genoa  by  se?. 

Did  you  remain  at  Genoa  till  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  there?— 
No. 
Where  did  you  go  to  from  Genoa  ?— Immediately  for  England. 
When  did  you  join  her  Royal  Highhess  again  ?— Not  until  I  went 
out  with  the  news  to  iuform  her  Majesty  of  the  King's  deaths  at 
Leghorn. 
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So  tliat  the  only  time  you  had  an  opportunity  of  obferring  the 
duct  of  her  Royal  Highness  towards. Bergami,  was  during  toe  time  df 
her  Ro^al  Highness's  residence  at  Naples  ? — £xactly  so. 

Was  It  your  business  to  aliot  the  different  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  different  individuals  of  the  suite  ? — It  was  mostly  my  business. 

Do  you  remember  stopping  at  the  country  house  of  MunK,  the 
tkiffht  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Naples  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  not  William  Austin  that  night  sleep  in  the  bed-room  of  her 
Royal  Highness? — ^That  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  went  off  iromedi* 
ately  in  one  of  the  King  of  Naples' s  carriages  for  NapleSt  to  prepare 
tlie  house  there. 

Before  you  left  that  country  house  for  the  purpose  of  proceediog  U* 
Naplesy  did  you  make  an  arrangement  of  the  apartments  for  the  dif* 
ferent  individuals  composing  this  suite  ?»-Not  in  that  house,  because 
the  Mareschal  de  la  Cour  settled  tiiat. 

Have  you  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  apartment  there  was 
allotted  tor  William  Austin  ? — No. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  that  was  occupied  by  Bergami«  bad  it 
Dot  a  direct  communication  by  a  passage  with  the  apartment  occupied 
by  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  exactly  so  ;  there  were  several  doon. 

Was  there  a  small  cabinet  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Bereami  ? — There  were  several,  two  thai  I  remember. 

Was  there  a  public  passage  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  Bergami 
to  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  } — Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  ^-^sage  and  parallel  to  it>  a  small  passage 
Jeading  the  whole  length  ?  —There  was. 

Was  there,  at  the  end  of  that  passage,  a  small  cabinet? — ^Not  to  my 
recollection. 

Was  it  so  constructed,  that  a  part  of  the  passage  might  be  enclosed 
so  as  to  form  a  small  cabinet  ? — ^l*hat  I  cannot  answer  what  might  be 
done. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the  room  of  Bergami  into  that  pas- 
sage ? — ^There  was. 

Was  there  another  door  in  that  passage  opening  into  the  large  pas- 
sage ? — I  believe  there  was. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  that  passage,  also  into  the  room  of 
faer  Royal  Highness  ? — ^These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer,  because 
I  cannot  point  out  the  plan ;  you  are  asking  me  a  question  I  cannot 
be  exactly  positive  about;  if  you  will  point  out  what  you  mean,'! 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you.  ^ 

A  plan  was  shown  to  the  witness  by  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, who  stated  it  was  not  referred  to  as  to  actual  mea- 
•urement,  and  the  witness  was  asked, 

Assuming  the  apartment  there  described  to  be  that  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  does  it  correctly  point  out  the  other  apartments  ?— It  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  there  was  another  door  in  the  passage. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  it  was  material  for  the  House 
to  know  that  the  witness  had  mentioned  a  door  which 
was  not  found  in  the  plan  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and 
that  when  that  was  stated  his  learned  friend  had  with- 
drawn and  abandoned  his  plan. 

The  SoticUor^Genernl  begged   that   Mr.  Brongham 

'Ironld  not  make  so  incorrect  a  statotnent. 

3a 
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•  Watibere  not  then  a  eomroonlcation  along  that  panuf »  thrtMigh 
Ihts  door  which  you  have  described,  to  the  bed-room  or  her  Royal 
Highness? — Yei.  ' 

Did  any  body  sleep  there  ?-^Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  rooms  in  which  Hieronimut  slept,  and  in  which  Doctor  Hol- 
land and  William  Austin  slept«  all  communicated  with  the  otl^er  wide 
iiod  public  passage  ? — Yes. 

And  there  was  no  person  slept  in  that  aline  of  communication  you 
have  pointed  out,  between  the  room  of  her  Rpyal  Highness,  and  ihe 
room  allotted  to  Bergami  ? — I  understood,  that  sometimes  when  Bei^ 
garni  was  ill,  a  servant  was  to  sleep  there )  but  I  never  saw  it. 

With  that  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  coromunica- 
tioDy  provided  the  oarties  were  desirous  of  communicating  between 
the  one  room  and  tne  other? — I  do  not  recollect  that  tlwre  was. 

What  time  in  the  evening  was  it  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ? — I  ar* 
i^ved  in  tlie  morning. 

What  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  arrive  ? — In  the  afternoon* 

What  kind  of  weather  was  it? — Bad  weather,  rain. 

£atn  and  wind  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  servants  that  breakfasted  together  at  Kaples? — In 
ihe  steward's  room,  there  were  all  the  upper  servants,  Benraml,  me, 
Hieronim.usj  Mademoiselle  Dem ont,  and  Barber,  Lady  Elizabeth's 
servant. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Bergami  breakfasted  at  Naples  in 
that  room  regularly? — Mostly  witii  usy  for  he  was  very  fond  of  meat* 
and  used  to  go  into'  the  coflet-room,  what  w<f  called  the  office,  and 
have  some  meat  for  his  luncheon  or  breakfast,  he  did  not  like  tea$ 
thev  do  not  take  breakfasts  in  Italy,  not  tea,  not  one  out  of  a  thousand. 

When  you  sav  they  do  not  take  breakfast,  do  you  mean  they  do 
not  take  tea  for  oreakfast  ? — No ;  they  take  it  later,  and  make  a  meal 
of  it.    , 

When  you  were  talking  of  the  ball  at  Naples,  you  closed  the  ball 
with  your  Turkish  dress  ? — ^I,  personally  t 

Not  you  personally,  but  that  was  the  last  dress  you  had  ? — I  had 
but  one  dress. 

Was  it  the  last  dress  her  Royal  Hiahness  had  ? — I  do  not  know 
which  was  the  last  dress.  I  cannot  say  now  many  more  she  bad  after 
that,  two  I  saw. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  dress  of  the  peasant,  and  the  dress  of  the 
Turkish  lady,  was  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  lady  the  last?— 'I  beltev«> 
thepeasant  was  the  fir$t,  and  the  Turkish  the  second. 

Did  several  persons  call  upon  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  morning 
after  her  arrival  at  Naples  ? — For  several  days,  several  persons  of  dis« 
tinctioD  p^d  their  visits. 

Do  you  remember  particularly  the  morning  after  her  arrival  ? — Of 
•ourse,  particularly,  at  first  there  were  numbers. 

Were  they  kept  waiting  by  her  Roval  Highness,  or  did  site  appear 
at  first  ?-<^Tnat  icapnot  tell  exactly,  for  1  did  not  wail  in  the  drawing- 
room,  I  was  not  page. 

Do  you  recollect  going  in  quest  of  her  Royal  Highness,  in  conse- 
quence of  persons  being  waiting  there  for  her  appearance  ^-^1  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  that ;  it  might  have  been  soi  for  it  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country  more  than  once. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  on  the  fint  day  afl«c 
lier  arrival  ? — No,  not  at  Naples,  I  liave  not. 
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H ftte  jroiT  amy  r^olkcttoiT  of  tucli  a  circumstance  having  Bapp^ed^ 
DO  the  iccond  day  after  her  arrival  >— No;  not  at  Naples  at  all ;  I 
tnow  it  has  happened  at  Blackbeatfa  once  or  twice*  When  I  have  bees 
up-stairs. 

Bergami  rode  as  courier  to  Naples,  what  was  his  duty  after  he  ^oft 
to  Naples?^  He  was  obliged  to  attend  afterwards  as  a  page;  waStnig 
in  the  drawing-room,  carrying  breakfast  up,  and  traitfng  at  table* 

Did  he  share  thai  duty  lAh  Hieronimus  f — ^Yes. 

Was  Hieronimus  also  coorier?— -He  had  been  on  the  road,  but  aa 
voon  as  he  came  to  Naples  he  acted  as  page. 

'  When  you  speak  of  her  Royal  Highness  taking  yotti'  arm,  that  was 
when  there  were  any  hnpedipients  or  steps»  or  any  difficulty  ef  tha^ 
kind  ?-^Yes,  in  that  way. 

Or  touching  you  in  conteitation  f — ^Yes,  by  chance. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing  furChctf 
than  that ; — No ;  God  forbid. 

Aafsr  as  you  recollect,  is  this  plan  (the  plan  being  again  shown  t& 
the  witness)  correct,  with  the  single  exception  of  there  bemg  some 
subdivisions  there  ^ — I  cannot  decide  upon  it,  because  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently taken  liotifce  of  those  rooms  to  be  positive  of  it,  for  I  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thin^  happening. 

When  was  the  pensioD  granted  to  you  ? — No  pension  was  granted  t<y 
me,  it  was  my  salary. 

The  continuance  of  your  salary  ?— Yes,  I  had  300/L  first,  and  her 
Royal  Higliness  was  gracicus  enough  to  give  me  lOOf.  a  year  more^ 
for  acting  ill  the  place  of  Mr.  Hoper,  as  her  homme  tTaffairxs,  wlien  I 
came  to  England. 

When  was  that  lOOf.  a  year  added  ?•*- About  three  or  four  years  ago'. 

Have  you  been  out  on  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  bringmg 
witnesses  to  this  country  ?— -I  had  a  letter  from  bet  Majesty  to 
Carlsrulic. 

Did  you  bring  any  witnesses  to  this  country  ?— No. 

Had  you  iinown  Bergami  at  all,  before  you  saw  him  at  Milan  }<-« 
Never. 

You  went  out  you  say  for  the  purpose  of  commonicating  inteiligeace 
•f  the  dc^lh  of  the  King  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  the  Queen  at  that  time? — I  walled  for  tb^ 
Queen's  arrival  at  Lechom. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Brougham. — Do  you  recollect  in  the  oassagw 
that  you  mention  in  which  her  Royal  Highnesses  room,  and  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  suite  were,  whether  there  was  a  water  closet  there  ?-^ 
There  was  a  small  place  used  for  that  purpose,  not  an  Elnglish  water 
closet. 

To  whom  did  you  take  the  letter  to  Carlsruhe  the  other  day  ?—t 
carried  it  lo  the  agent  that  was  sent  out,  and  he  kept  i(,  Mr.  Leman. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person  1-^ 
It  was  directed  to  the  Great  Chamberlain,  a  Tetter  from  the  Queen» 
the  seal  was  her  Mujesty^s,  directed  to  the  Great  Chamberiain. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Lord  EUenboTOVgh. — ^When  Bergami  was  first  taken  into  the  PriiH 
eess  of  Wales's  i;ervice,  were  you  desired  to  make  any  inquiiies  into 
his  character? — None,  because  the  Marquis  of  Ghislliari  recooi* 
niended  him  for  the  whole. 

- '  Did  you  consider  that  sufficient  ?*^I  though  so  at  the  Ume«  he 
only  engaged  as  lar  is  Naples. 
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I><d  it  Qceorto]^  to  ndw  uif  obMrvaiioo  ufoa  kit  Muuier?— 
JNot  in  M  osMUHDoo  way. 

In  the  common  way  ?— -I  saw  bis  behaYioar  alwavs  wjt  proper. 
Did  he  appear  superior  4o  the  9it«atioB  m  which  he  was  hired  ?-«He 
-sua  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  ilalians  in  geoeml  were ;  but  I  belie? • 
%e  behared  very  properly,  jo  for  as  I  saw. 

Is  the  single  circumstance  of  his  not  being^  so  chattv  as  common  iu« 
lians  weiei  the  only  circumstance  that  diatinguisheo  him  from  other 
couriets? — His  behaviour  in  general;  I  was  never  acquainted  with 
aay  couriers  in  general,  but  he  behat ed  very  well  in  my  ai|>inioii. 
.  )>id  he  appear  to  be  superior  l/o  persona  in  his  situation  ?-^Not  par* 
ticolarly,  he  behaved  very  properiy  in  his  situation,  civil,  and  oblig* 
iog.  and  attentive  to  his  doty. 

X)id  you  consider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  act  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  a  courier?-— Not  exactly  sp»  be  never  aliosired  himself  in  that 
way,  he  never  refused  to  do  any  thing  that  he  was  told. 

Did  you  consider  that  his  maaners  were  ratlier  thow  of  a  f^entleman 
than  of  a  courier  ? — ^He  might  have  been  latlicr  more  of  a  gentleman 
Ibaf)  of  the  lowier  sort. 

.    Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  on  the  journey  to  Naples  ? — In  dif* 
lerent  rooms,  mostly  in  the  same  room  with  the  Queen. 
.   Was  it  the  usual  custom  fat  WUUaro  Austin  u>  sleep  in  the  Princess's 
room  ? — On  the  journey. 
.  Old  you  receive  an  order  for  the  alteration  of  that  ?— *None. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  William  A.ustin  sleep  less  frequently  on  the 
Journey  to  Naples  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  room,  liian  he  had  slept 
before  you  went  to  Italy  ? — ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect  on  the  journey  to 
Naples  he  always  slept  there,  but  I  believe  at  Naples  an  alteration 
took  place. 

•  You  have  spoken  of  a  room  in  which  you  umlerstood  a  servant  was 
to  sleep  while  Bergami  was  ill,  do  you  recollect  whtrther  there  ^s  or 
was  not  a  fire*place  in  that  room?— I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
to  that. 

The  Karl  of  Doaoughmare.'^y  ou  have  said  that  you  engaged  Ber» 
garni  for  her  .Boyal  Highnesses  service  without  havini;  had  any  previous 
eommnnicaiioii  upoi)  the  subject  with  her  Royal  Highness  l—l  did. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  all  the  servants  for  her  Royal 
Hiffhness's  family  7->-l  was. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engagm|;  them  all  alike,  as  you  did  Ber- 
gami, without  any  communication  wuh  her  Royal  Highnes»? — That 
Was  an  exception  on  the  journey  ;  he  was  only  engaged  as  far  aa 
Naples.  . 

At  Naples  ? — ^At  Naples  the  other  servants,  yes. 
Was  there  any  other  ^rvant  engaged  in   her  Royal  Highnrts's 
family  at  Naples,  except  Bergami  himself? — Ves,  there  wa^  IVodoro* 
Is  Teodoro  the  brother  of  Bergami  ? — No,  Temlojo  M:i|ochi. 
Mention  any  servant  who  wa«  engaged  in  lier  Royal  tii^hncVb  ser- 
Tice  besides  Bergami  and   Majochi,  whiUt  you  \«ere  at  Nafilfs?— 
There  were  sevemt  inferior  servants,  confectioner's  men,  but  their 
names  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  sister  of  Bergami  engaged  in  her  Royal  Highness'ssei^ 
»k)e  while  she  was  at  Naple«,  Faustina  ?-— No. 

Was  there  a  brother  of  Bergami  engaged  in  the  service  during  her 
cominttance  at  Naples  ? — None  of  the  family ;  none  but  Bergami  was 
engaged  in  the  Prinoeas'i  service -wlnle  1  was  there. 
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Yoa  quitted  the  service  at  Ntples,  and  jdtd  not  relom  to  H  tA^^ 
till  you  went  over  after  the  Kiof^s  deatb,  to  annoanoe  it  to  her  Ma» 
jesty  ?«*-%!  list  to. 

In  what  situation  at  that  time  did  you  leave  Bef^gaml ;  vas  he  a  ler* 
vant  at  that  time,  or  had  he  begun  to  be  taken  op  as  a  gentleman  f-« 
Page ;  he  was  made  valet  de  chambre  and  courier. 

Aud  page^ — ^Ye«. 

Having  hired  Bergami  as  a  servant,  you  left  him  as  a  servant  dtt 
your  quitting  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ? — I  did. 

You  have  mentioned  the  great  condescension  of  her  Royal  Hifth* 
neas  to  aU  her  servants ;  you  were  tvrenty-one  years  in  the  serviced 
I  tras. 

During  that  period,  did  that  condescension  of  her  Royal  Highnes 
ever  go  the  length  of  admitting  any  servant  to  her  Royal  HighnoK'e 
table  ?---No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

^  During  that  twenty-one  years,  was  there  any  person  who  had  been 
hired  as  a  servant  to  her  Royal  Highness,  who  was  to  your  knowledge 
admitted  to  her  Royal  Highnesses  table  )— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston, — Do  you  know  with  whom  Bergami  had 
lived  before  he  went  into  tho-service  of  the  Princess  ? — I  understood 
with  General  Pino. 

Did  you  ever  understand  that  he  had  lived  with  Mr.  Grattan  ? — ^I 
do  not  know.   '  t 

The  last  qaestioo  and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  minutes. 

lord  Cathcart^-You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples  the  fint  apartment  allotted  to 
Bergami  was  over  the  apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ? — ^It  ws^ 

^*as  Lady  Elizabeth's  fkpartment  in  the  same  part  of  the  house  ^th 
yoor  own  ? — Nearly  so. 

In  the  same  wing  ?^-In  the  same  wing. 

Was  there  any  apartment  between  that  of  Lady  Elicabeth  and 
yours? — A  large  passage-room,  a  corridor. 

JYou  spoke  of  the  breakfiist  of  the  upper  servants ;  can  yon  ivcollect 
at  what  hour  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  servants  were  assembled  at 
their  breakfast  ?-r-rAbout  ten  o'clock. 

The  servants  who  did  not  come  to  that  breakfast,  but  who  preferred 
eating  meat ;  did  they  eat  it  about  the  same  time,  or  later  ?— Some- 
.  times  later,  sometimes  the  same  time ;  eleven  or  so. 

JEleven  or  twelve  ?— rBetween  eleven  and  twelve. 

At  what  hoar  did  Bergami  attend  the  breakfast  ?-~Ten  o'clock, 
mostly.  • 

Lord  Grantham,-- You  have  said,  that  till  the  time  of  getting  to 
Naples,  William  Austin  usually  slept  in  tl>e  Princess  of  Waies*s  apart* 
ment?— Yes.  «  "^ 

At  Naples  some  change  took  place  in  that  respect  ?— Yes. 
^  You  say  that  you  went  forward  to  prepare  the  apartments?— Yea. 

Did  vou  allot  the  apartments  to  the  different  memben  of  the  suite' 
-rl  did. 

Did  you  allot  an  apadment  to  William  Austin  ?— No. 

Where  did  you  allot  a  place  or  bed  for  him  to  sleep  ? — His  own  bed 
pe  slept  in,  was  with  us. 

Where  did  you,  in  the  arrangement  you  made  with  the  rooms,  cal^ 
culate  for  him  to  sleep  ?— In  O^e  Pnnceas's  r^om,  as  be  used  to  da  •*, 
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.  I>id  yon  recmxt  in  •dkr  to  make  a  change  Ia  that  respect  ?*-Ncit 
then ;  no  ordeit  whateTer  ^  the  Princcii  afterwards  appointed  it. 

To  yoar  knowledge^  did  William  Austin  sleep  in  the  Princess's 
room  ?— Yes,  at  first. 

How  soon  after  you  got  to  Naples  did  William  Austin  change  front 
the  Princess's  room  to  another  room  ? — The  days  I  cannot  recollect ; 
but  her  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me,  that  he  was  too  old  now,  and  he 
dKMild  have  a  room  to  himself. 

You  do  not  remember  how  soon  after  your  arrival  that  was  ? — Nq» 
I  cannot. 

Was  It  soon  after  your  arrival  ?*-'I  should  think  about  a  week  or  so, 
'  Did  William  Austin  on  any  former  occasion,  to  your  knowledge, 
sleep  in  any  room  but  the  Queen's;  not  at  Naples,  but  on  the  other 
jbumey  ?-«-I  eannot  recollect  that  he  did. 

Sul>sequent-to  leaving  Brunswick? — I  cannot  recollect.  ' 

How  long  were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness's  suite,  or  rather  in  her 
household,  after  she  left  this  country  in  1814?— Until  the  15th  of 
February  1815,  when  I  left  Naples. 

Lord  Dnr/inigton.— When  did  you  again  see  her  Royal  Highness? 
•*— At  Leghorn,  when  I  had  the  melancholy  news  to  carry  out. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  impropriety,  according  to  your  opinion,  of 
familianty,  between  li^r  Royal  Highness  and  Bergaml? — ^Never, 
never ;  lam  positive  not  in  my  presence. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  yoti  were  sent  firom  this  country  with  a 
dispatch,  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty,  of  the  late  King's  death  I 
—I  was. 

By  whom  were  you  sent  with  tliat  dispatch ;  by  his  present  Majea^ 
ty's  government,  or  any  other  person  ? — By  her  Majesty's  legal 
advisers. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  courier  or  person  came  from  his 
Majesty's  government  with  the  same  information  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

The  Marquis  qf  Lansdffwne,'-^9n  you  state,  from  Tonr  knowledge, 
whether  at  Naples  the  Princess  of  Wales  breakfasteci  alone  with  Bef« 
gamt  ?«— Never,  never  to  my  knowledge. 

Is  it  probable  that  such  a  circumstance  could  have  occurred  with* 
out  your  having  known  it  ? — It  might  have  been,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It. 

Did  Bergami  eat  and  drink  with  other  livery  servants  ?— At  the 
steward's  room,  the  upper  servants,  there  were  two  tables ;  the  livery 
servants  dined  below. 

Did  YOU  ever  know  any  other  person  that  ate  and  drank  at  the 
steward's  room,  permitted  to  dine  at  the  Princess's  table  ? — ^Not  to  my 
recollection. 

At  what  hour  did  the  Princess  usually  breakfast  at  Naples? — Ac- 
cording—no regular  hour ;  eleven,  twelve,  or  one,     * 

Lora  Lauderdale. — ^Do  you  recollect  the  Princess,  the  night  after 
you  went  to  Naples,  going  to  the  Opera  ? — ^I  recollect  her  Royal  High- 
ness going  to  the  Opera. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  she  came  home  ?^I  do  not,  for  I 
bad  no  business  to  wait. 

You  say  you  hired  Bergami  at  Milan  ?^  did. 

What  wages  was  he  to  receive  ?— He  had  at  first  forty  Louis  d'Ors, 
and  at  Naples  it  was  fixed  at  fifty. 

Pojfoa  remember  when  you  fin)  saw  bim?-^Yes9 1  do. 


Inm  wtt  it)— k  CiM  tmi,  vhm  be  muHatim  me  by  the  Ifaquis 
(^hbitkiri. 

You  bad  not  leen  bin  in  «be  im  before  tbat  lime  ^-^-No,  I  faftd  sol. 

How  was  he  dressed?— He  had  a  scarlet  wainoaat  cm,  laaedwilb 
fold,  and  a  blue  Mirtout  ooat,  and  paoftdoow  and  booCa. 

When  yoo  hired  him,  did  yon  understand  whether  lie  was  a  flwnied 
•r  an  uomarrted  own  ?^*^No,  i  never  inquired  •bout  that. 

Did  you  know*  before  tou  left  Naples*  tliat  be  iivai  a  mansed  vas  t 
--No. 

Was  that  known  in  the  family  at  all  ?— No. 

You  knew  nothing  »ben  ymi  left  Naples  of  hit  bavmg  a  cbildf— 
Noi  «ot  even  that* 

You  have  Mt  heard  of  Vlctorine  f— No. 

Was  it  you  that  proposed  to  tlie  Princess  thai  yondMuM  ooase  •• 
£nglan(1,  or  did  her  fU>]Mi  Highness  order  you  to  come  to  £oglsfld  f 
.—I  pouted  out  4he  Beoes8ily»  about  difierent  thiqgs  thai  wanted 
arrangement  in  tm  oouatry ;  tbat  it  would  be  oecessary  to  €om« 
about  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  fumiluie,  snd  « tinaiber  of  Irilla 
lomkl. 

when  you  fjoinled  cot  tbat  necessity,  had  you  in  your  view  to  fe^ 
turn,  ha  vine  paid  those  bilk  }*-41er  Royal  Highness  made  me  promise 
that  I  should  rettini,  and  bring  my  family ;  on  Shose  conditicm  abt 
would  let  me  go. 

How  came  you  to  stay  ?«^Afterwards  her  Eoyal  Highness  traiveVed 
ibout,  ^nd  tht  said  sbe  wooM  inform  me  wiieuahe  should  want  me. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highness  informed  voo,  that 
ibc  sliould  not  want  you  4o  return  immediately  ?— •Before  I  Jell  Naples 
a  long  whil^  two  nuDothsbefbre*  three  moniaB  before,  we.ixod  it  for 
tliat  period. 

Vou  hafl  bad  no  oommonioation  subsequently,  directing  yoa  to  re-* 
main  in  England  ?— N<^  none  at  oU  ;  I  expected  to  go  oat  witb  mf^ 
family  as  I  mentioned. 

Vou  4iien  waited  for  orders  tbat  you  never  received  ?— No,  1  was  to 
bejsrepaied. 

Did  you  wait  the  three  years  in  «  stale  of  prtparatioo,  wilboot 
ordefsf— I  was  so  fiir  prepaied  tbat  I  was  ready  to  go  at  a  mooMaft 
wnmiftg. 

The  Earl  qf  Hammihy, — If  you  are  understood  in  ^our  dcscriptioQ 
of  the  house  at  Naples,  a  perRon  wishins  to  go  ft'omabe  apartment  of 
(be  Prinoess  to  QeEgami'a  soom  migbt  do  so  by  going  throaab  «  pw* 
sage,  and  then  through  a  small  cabinet,  and  thenio  Bcrgami*s  room^ 
^«hIs  far  as  1  can  reo&eet  that  is  exaolly  >tbe  case. 

If  -a  pcnim  wished  to  go  Irom  theapailment  of  the  Prinoess  to  Ber* 
gami's  room,  was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  might  so  gn 
except  that  which  has  been  mentioned  ?-^Tbe  passase  and  the  room^ 

Was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  pevon  could  go  ?^«^o  other 
m%y  ;  there  was  a  door  from  ttie  garden. 

Was  there  any  other  wi^  by  which  a  penoR  could  go  from  <H« 
apartment  of  the  Princess  to  the  room  of  Beraamlt  except  by  going 
into  the  garden,  sind  entering  Bergami*s  voom  oy  tlie  door  whid  led 
into  the  garden  ? — There  were  two  ways  to  go,  through  She  passage, 
and  through  the  little  rooms. 

Hclw  many  doors  were  there  in  the  room  in  whidb  Beigami  slept 
There  were  two,  to  my  recolleclion. 

Do  you  mean  Xg  include  the  door  into  the  gapdca  ?*«-N«» 
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There  w^re  f ^tf  doori  bcskkt  the  ifoor  iot<>  the  garA*n  f — Ycl 

One  of  those  doors  epeifed  tftto  a  sinaU  cabinet^  is  that  to  ?— En^ 
tctly  so. 

Itilo  what  room  or  passage  (ltd  that  door  open  f—AdJoIntng  that 
to  the  public  passage. 

You  state  that  there  were  three  doors  to  Bergamrs  room,  one  of 
those  doors  opening  into  the  garden  ?— Not  from  the  room  but  join*' 
il)g  the  room. 

Was  there  any  door  leading  directly  from  off*  Bergami's  room  inttf 
the  garden,  witl)out  passing  through  into  the  passage,  of  intermediate 
r<»om  f — No,  you  must  go  into  the  little  cabinet,  as  far  aft  I  recollect; 
into  the  little  passage-room. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  room  in  which  you  ooderstood  a  servant 
lo  luLve  slept*  when  Bergami  was  ill  ^ — ^That  or  the  otiier,  becamt 
L never  saw  a  man  sleep  there,  neither  did  I  know  whether  he  ha4 
done  so. 

Were  there  two  doors  in  the  small  cabinet  in  which  you  state 

?rou  understood  that  servant  to  have  slept  ?^-Onty  one  to  my  recoK^ 
action. 

Thert*  was  one  joining  to  Bergami's  room ;  another  cabinet  besides 
Ifiat  cabinet  in  which  you  understood  thatservaat  slept  ?— I  cannot  be 
positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  assumption  ibat  a  ser- 
vant had  slept  there  :  the  witness  had  negfitived  bif 
knowledge  or  the  fact. 

The  Earl  ofHarrowby  lamented  that  the  House  was  ia 
possesf  ion  of  no  plan,  and,  without  one,  ijl  possible  at* 
lentioo  could  not  fix  the  precise  situation  of  the  rooms. ' 

•  The  Earl  qf  Rosslyn, — ^Wcrc  there  not  two  ways  by  which  a  pet* 
Ion  could  go  from  Bergami'^s  room  lo  that  of  the  Princess,  one  by  a 
public  passage,  another  by  a  smaller  passage,  and  the  cabinet  ?->«-Ves» 
fhat  is  exactly  the  case. 

Can  you  state  the  distance  between  the  two  roomSj  or  nearly? — ^I 
ibould  think  the  breadth  of  your  lordships'  house,  or  further. 

The  Marquit  of  Buckingham. — If  a  person  had  gone  from  Ber^* 

Smt's  room  to  the  Princess's  by  the  public  passage,  must  be  not  have 
ised  by  the  doors  of  the  rooms  in  which  Dr.  Holland  and  other 
members  of  the  suite  slept  ? — Yes. 

If  a  person  had  gone  to  Bergamrs  apartment  by  the  other  passage, 
would  not  that  person  have  rtfached  Bergami's  apartment  withouc 
TOssmg  by  any  door  of  any  room  in  which  any  other  person  slept  ?-— 
Ves. 

Ltfrd  Calthorpe, — During  the  time  that  you  were  travelling  on  the 
Continent  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  had  you  no  oppor* 
ttinities  at  all  of  observing  the  manners  and  appearance  of  other  cou* 
rien  ? — I  had  but  one  with  us. 

Had  you  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and  appearance 
•f  other  couriers  whom  you  met  in  the  course  of  vour  various  jour- 
neys with  her  Royal  Highness? — I  never  associated  with  aiiy  of  ibem^ 

Did  you  never  bbserve  them? — Not  particularly. 

In  a  former  answer  you  slated,  that  you  considered  the  manners  of 
Bjergami  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  class  of  c«)uriers  ?— Of  servants. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  vaUious  pcnons  wliom  you  fouu4 


>h  the  fUiU  of  her  Royal  Highness  upoif  jotning  her  at  LfgliocnN^ 
Not  one  of  them,  except  Hieronimus,  the  old  senraot. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham. — ^You  haT«. 
mentioned  two  ways  of  going  from  the  room  of  the  Princess  to  tliaft 
of  Bergami,  were  there  any  doors  to  the  in^enrening  rooms  in  tha 
passage  to  which  you  at  nm  referred  ?«^Th«re  were  two  from  the 
passage. 

Do  ydo  mean  the  public  passage  yoxi  have  already  spoken  of  ?"7es. 

Have  you  not  observed,  since  you  eptered  her  Royal  Highnes's 
•crviccy  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  peculiarly  fond  of  young  chil- 
dren ?— Very  much  so. 

Did  she  not  take  extremely  great  fancies  to  young  children  ? — ^Yes. 

The  Solicitor' GeHerai  objected  to  this  qaeatioo;  ao<f 
the  Lord^Chancellor  observing  that  be  did  Dot  koow 
what  mtgbt  be  meant  by  faney^  so  used,  it  was  erased. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  it  being  a 
quarter  past  4  oVlock,  the  House  adjouroed. 

SIXTH  DAY.— October  9. 
After  the  usual  forms  Henby  Holland^  M.  D.  wat 
tailed  in^  and  bating  been  sworn,  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Wilde. 

'  Did  you  leave  England  as  physlciail  to  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
fear  1814?— I  did. 

Did  you  proceed  to  Naples  with  her  Royal  Highness, — I  did. 

Did  you  remain  the  whole  period  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  stay  at 
Kaplcs  ? — I  did. 

What  description  of  visiters  did  her  Royal  Hishness  receive  af 
Naples? — ^Wilh  a  very  few  exceptions^  she  receii'ed  all  the  principal 
nobility,  both  English  and  NeapolUan. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Naples  ?— To  Rome,  and  subse-^ 
^urntly  to  Genoa. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  Royal  Highness  !^> 
I^vas. 

What  df»cription  of  visHers  did  her  Rpyal  Highness  receive  at 
Genoa  ? — All  the  English  that  were  at  Genoa. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  period  you  were  with  her  Royal  Hlgh-^ 
Des8»  observe  that  her  Royal  tiigbne^s  avoided  the  English  }--I  dl^ 
not. 

What  was  the  situation  of  the  house  occupied  by  her  Royal  Higfa* 
■ess  at  Genoa,  as  to  its  publicity  ?— The  house  her  Royal  Highness 
occupied  at  Genoa,  was  about  half  a  n^ile  distant  from  the  town,  but 
in  a  part  of  the  suburb  very  thickly  inhabited. 

When  you  say  tou  saw  other  nobility  there,  English  and  Italian, 
am  I  to  understand  you  as  speaking  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge?—Yes. 

I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  there  at  the  evening  parties  ?— Not 
often ;  but  I  have  been  there  once  or  twice. 

State  the  persons  you  saw  on  the  e.veoings  you  were  there  ?-*I 
really  caimot  now  recollect  any  more  namas  than  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  1819  you  visited  Pesaro,  ^ou  liave  stated,  and  that  one  of  the 
equerries,  with  William  Austin,  called  upon  you  \  which  of  tba 
ccjuervics  was  lliat  ?--Cl«erali|r  Vasiali^ 
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Did  Bergaml  sup  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  at  Pesaro  when  yott 
urcre  invited  Xhere  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  djne  there  ori  the  following  daj^  when  yoa  did  ? — He  did. 

What  other  persons  do  you  recollect  then  dined  there  ? — I  do  ngt 
tecoUect  any  but  the  persons  beiohging  to  her  Majesty's  household. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  fiergimi,  in  her  Roy^t 
Highness's  service  ?— I  did. 

Did  he  at  any  time  dine  with  heir  Koyal  Highnessi  during  her  stay 
at  Genoa,  at  her  table  ?— He  did  not. 

During  the  period  that  you  were  with  her  Boyal  Highness  at  the 
places  you  have  mentioned*  what  was  her  Royal  Highness*!  conduct 
towards  Bergami  ?— Always  that  of  a  mistress  to  a  servant. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Bergami  towards  her  Royal  Highness  ?— > 
1  never  saw  it  otherwise  than  unpresuming  and  respectful. 

Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  the  period  during  which  yoU 
were  to  stay  with  her  Royal  Highness,  previous  to  her  leaving  £iig- 
land  ?~It  was  generally  understood  between  us,  that  I  was  to  re- 
main in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.. 

At  what  place  did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highness's  household  i — At 
Venice. 

Had  there  been  any  conversation  as  to  your  quitttnff  her  Royat 
Highness's  service,  belore  your  arrival  at  Venicefi— There  bad  at  Milan. 

At  what  suggestion  was  it  that  you  went  on  to  Venice  ^— At  my 
own  suggestion. 

When  you  left  her  fioyal  Highness  at  Venice,  did  you  then  finally 

3uit  her  service,  or  was  it  understood  you  were  to  return  ?— It  was  un- 
erstood  I  was  to  return. 

Did  you  leave  any  of  the  articles  belonging  to  you  in  ber  Royal 
Highness's  house  with  an  intention  of  retumins  ?— I  did. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  her  Koyal  Highness  at  V^* 
tiicej  and  coming  to  England  ? — At  Milan  her  Royal  llighness  had 
suggested  to  me,  that  if  I  desired  it,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
six  weeks  absence,  to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland  ;  in  consequence  of 
this,  I  expressed  niy  own  wi&h  at  this  period,  that,  instead  of  going  to 
Switzerland,  her.Royal  Highness  wotild  allow  me  a  short  additional  ab- 
senci-,  from  my  wish  to  goto  England  on  account  of  private  affairs;  to 
this  btr  Royal  Highness  assented,  and  it  then  became  merely  a  ques- 
tion, whether  1  should  go  forward  to  Venice  or  go  immediately  from 
Milan. 

You  have  mentioned  Uiat  her  Royal  Highness  received  all  the  prin* 
cipal  nobility  at  Genoa  who  happened  to  be  there ;  do  you  reOollect 
any  of  the  English  nobility  who  visited  her  there.? — Lord  and  Lady 
William  BenticK,  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord  Malpas ;  generally,  all  the 
supeiior  ofiicere  who  were  attached  to  the  army  at  Genoa. 

Cro8s«^xamined  by  the  ^ofict/or- Genera/.— Did  you  go  from  Eng- 
land with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  w^rc  at  Genoa,  Bergami  meeting 
with  any  accident  ?— I  do  not. 

At  Naples  ?— I  do. 

Was  he  in  consequence  of  that  confined  to  his  bed  for  any  time  ? — He 
was,  during  three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  servant  who  attended  him  during  that 
time  ?-^Maiochi. 

.Did  not  Majochi  during  that  time  sleep  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining 
the  room  occupied  by  B^gami  ? — I  am^ot  aware  where  Majochi  slcj^^t, 
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Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  tah  in  that  cabinet  ?— I  do  nof. 

Are  ^on  to  be  unden^tood  by  that,  that  you  do  not  remember  one 
iffay  or  the  other  whether  there  was  oi  was  not  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
one  way  or  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  her  Royal  Highness's  bouse  at  Ge- 
noa, YOU  state  that  it  was  io  the  suburbs  but  that  the  suburbs  were 
populous ;  was  it  not  within  a  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden,  ora 
garden  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  batk  of  tlie  building? — 
I'here  was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  terrace  garden 
with  a  wood  behind  the  house. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  erery  day  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  Kaples  and  at  Genoa  ? — At  Genoa  every  day,  at  Naples  not. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  masquerade  at  Naples,  or  the  masked 
ball  at  N  aples,  that  was  given  to  the  Neapolitan  King  ? — I  was  not  there. 

Were  you  ever  at  a  masquerade  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos  when  ber 
Royal  Highness  was  there? — I  was. 

With  whom  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  there?— I  was  not  aware  till 
the  following  morning  that  her  Royal  Higlmfss  had  been  there. 

Did  you  remain  there  during  the  wliole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
performance? — Only  about  an  hour,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  certainly 
a  short  time. 

Are  YOU  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  with  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  went  tp  the  theatre  that  evening  ? — I  do  not. 

You  have  stated  that,  as  far  as  you  observed,  the  conduct  of  her 
Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami  was  the  conduct  of  a  mistress  towards 
a  servant;  have  you  upon  any  occasion  ever  observed  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  in  her  Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami ;  or  nave  you 
ever  stated  that  you  bad  made  any  such  observation  ? — I  never  did 
observe  any  impropriety. 

'Are  you  acc^uainted  with  a  minister  at  York? — I  am. 

Having  reminded  you  of  that  circumstance,  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  whether  you  have  ever  stated  to  any  person,  that  you  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  with  respect  to  Bergami  ? — ^I 
never  have. 

Have  you  ever  informed  any  person  whatever,  that  you  did  not 
think  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  correct,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever to  that  elTect  ?-^I  have  not. 

You  are  asked  that,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  individual 
mentioned,  Bergami,  but  whether  you  have  made  any  observation  to 
any  individual  whatever,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  derogatory  to  that  conduct  ?*-I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  nega- 
tive,  that  I  can  venture  to  swear  it. 

We  ail  know.  Dr.  Holland,  that  you  have  published  some  travel*. 
I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  publishing  them,  you  have  had  occauoii 
to  alter  any  opinion  you  bad  prevloustj  entertained  respecting  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  this  question. 

The  SolicUof -General  then  put  the  following  :— 

Have  yon  always  enterCained  the  same  opinion,  since  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observinglier  Royal  Highness,  with  respect  to  her 
conduct  ? — I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  describe  to  my  own  recoUec« 
tion,  the  tiuctuations  of  opinion  I  may  hive  had  ;  but  this  I  am  salis- 
fie<l  of,  that  I  recollect  no  change  whatsoever  of  opinion. 

Did  you  ever  state,  or  did  you  ever  inform  any  individual  what- 
ever^ that  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  HighMss  was  such  that  no  pers«i)^ 
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ii»i)0  hod  a  regard  to  Ms  character  couUl  continue  in  her  service^  or  an  j 
thing  to  that  effect  i — f  am  iiatis6ed  I  hare  not. 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  be  much  about  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— Very  little- 

liou  were  engaged  then  in  your  own  pursuits,  your  own  studies 
principally? — Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  interfere  witli  my  professional 
duties  to  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite. 

At  Naples  particularly,  you  Wfre  understood  to  stat*»,  that  you  were 
rauch  engaged  yourself  ?— Not  more  at  Naples  than  elsewhere  during 
iTJv  absence  from  England. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  yon  did  not  very  frequently  dine  with 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples  ? — I  did  say  so,  or  rather  Tbaid,  thai  I 
did  not  always  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples,  and  alvvays 
did  at  Genoa. 

Was  not  (he  principal  opportunity  which  you  had  of  observing  her 
Royal  HighnesRi  that  which  was  afforded  at  the  time  when  you  dined? 
—It  was. 

Except  when  yoa  were  required  professionally  to  attend  her  Royal 
Highness,  you  did  not  attend  her  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  even* 
ing,  but  merely  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dining?— Except  when 
ber  Royal  Highness  saw  society  \n  the  evening,  I  did  not. 

During  those  occasitms,  when  you  did  dine,  Bergami  acted  as 
vaiier  at  the  table  ?— He  did. 

fioth  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa  ? — Both  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  before  you  proceeded  to  Venice? — 
I  beiieire  exactly  a  fortnight. 

Do  you  remember,  during  the  time  of  your  residence  at  Genoa, 
any  individuals  l>elonging  to  itie  family  of  Bergami  joining  her  Royal 
Highness? — I  do.  ' 

His  sister  Faustina? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Do  yon  mean  that  you  were  not  aware  that  Faustina  was  hii  sister, 
or  that  YOU  were  not  aware  that  Faustina  entered  into  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness?— I  was  not  aware  that  any  person  of  that  name  en* 
tered  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Didyou  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Martini  ?-— I  did  not. 

Was  there  a  little  child  that  came  of  the  name  of  Victorine? — ^There 
was  a  little  child  came,  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 

Was  there  a  female  came  with  that  child  ?— I  saw  an  elderly  person, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  the  mother  of  Bergami. 

The  only  female  whom  you  recollect  as  having  come  with  that 
child,  and  having  entered  the  service  at  Genoa,  was  the  person  so  de« 
scxibed  as  the  rootiier  of  Bergami  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other,  but 
H  is  perfectly  possible. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Lodis  Bergami  entering 
the  service.^ — I  do. 

In  <i-hat  capacity  did  he  enter  ?~T  am  not  aware. 

Did  you  see  him  wait  as  a  servant  at  table  .^— -I  did. 

Did  he  wear  a  livery  ?— He  dirl. 

About  what  period  of  your  cesidence  at  Genoa  was  it  that  Louis  Ber- 
gami entered  into  the  serviceof  her  Royal  Hi^hne8s?— I  <lo  not  recollect. 

Was  it  towards  the  beginning  or  towards  the  latter  end,  us  far  as  you 
recollect  ?^*A8  far  as  I  recollect,  towards  the  beginning. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continue  with  yon  at 
Mpan  ?«-*Till  within  threes  four  days  oif  her  Royal  Highness^  de* 
parture  from  Milan. 
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After  she  U'fi,  was  there  any  lady  in  the  service  except  Madame' 
Oldi  ?— There  was  not. 

How  soon  after  Lady  Charlotte  Citmpbell  left,  did  Madame  Oldi 
enter? — ^As  far  as  I  recollect,  two  days  afterwards. 

You  did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  ber  Royal  Highness^ 
—I  did  not ;  I  have  occasionally  done  so,  but  rarely. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Venice? — I 
did  not. 

When  Madame  Ohti  (irU  came  into  the  service  at  Milan,  were  you. 
aware  that  she  \«  as  the  sifter  of  Bergami  I — I  was  not. 

How  long  was  it  afterwards  before  you  knew  that  she  was  the  sister 
of  Bergami  F—I  did  not  know  it  while  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal 
JHigimess. 

What  period  of  time  elapsed  after  Madame  Oldi  cunie  into  the  ser- 
vice, before  you  ceased  to  be  io  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
^>-About  eight  days. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice,  at  what  hotel  did  you  lodge  I — ^At  the 
6ran  Brettagna. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  continue  there  during  the  whole  period  of 
ter  residence  at  Venice  ? — She  did  not. 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  ? — I  rather  think,  in  the  hotel  ilseIC 
but  one  night. 

Where  did  she  go  to  then  ?— To  a  house  immediately  adjoining  th^ 
hotel,  and,  I  believe,  belonging  to  it. 

Was  Mr.  William  Burrelloryour  party  ?— He  was. 
Did  you  and  Mr.  William  ourrell  go  to  the  hou<=e  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  or  did  you  remain  in  the  hotel  ?— We  remained  in  the  hotel. 
Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Flighness  at  the  house  to  which  she  re- 
moved, or  did  you  dine  in  the  hotel  ?— We  dined  in  the  house  to  which 
she  removed. 
With  her  Royal  Highness? — With  her  Boyal  Highness. 
Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  dined   with  her  every 
day  during  her  residence  at  Venice  ?— I  believe  every  day. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  quit  Venice  before  you  did,  or  did  you  go 
first?— I  went  first. 

Did  you  ever  afterwards  rejoin  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Kavcr. 
Do  you  know  whether  Madame  Oldi  could  speak  French  ? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

Did  you  ever  bear  her  speak  French  ?— I  always  conversed  in  Italiau 
with  her. 

Re-examined  by  Mr*  JFilde. — ^You  have  been  asked  whether  the 
house  which  her  noyal  Highness  occupied  at  Genoa  was  in  a  garden ; 
was  it  in  a  (Conspicuous  situation,  or  a  private  situation  ? — In  a  conspi- 
cuous situation. 

Was  it  a  particularly  conspicuous  situation  ?— -The  house  was  raised, 
upon  a  terrace. 

Was  it  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  visiters  from  Genoa? — I 
believe  it  was. 

You  have  stated  when  you  returned  to  England  ;  have  you  rcmaioed 
in  England  ever  since  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  since  you  quitted  her  Royal 
Highness's  service  ? — I  have  been  three  or  four  tunes  absent  from  Eng- 
land during  that  interval,  which  interval  is  nearly  six  years. 

Have  you  generally  resided  in  England  during  that  period .'—  X 
have ;  my  absences  were  always  for  a  very  short  period. 
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Have  you  been  practising  ai  a  physician  in  England  9^1  havci  during 
tlie  last  Ave  years  in  lx}ndon. 

Hare  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  one  durinf^  thut  period  rt« 
specling  ilie  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness?— Never. 

Has  any  person  asked  you  to  be  Examined  during  that  period?-^ 
l^ever. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

TJord  Erskine, — "Referring  to  the  whole  lime,  and  to  all  the 
places  in  which  you  have  stated  you  were  attending  upon  her  Royal 
rljghnessy  did  you  ever  observe  any  indecent,  imni(Mest|  or  improper 
behaviour  in  her  Royal  Highness  I— I  did  not. 

Marl  Gr^y.-— Have  you  at  any  time  observed,  on  the  part  of  her 
Royal  HighnesSi  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
i:haracter  of  this  country  ? — 1  believe  I  can  answer  decidedly  not. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  you  have  never  been  examined 
upon  this  subject,  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought  against  her 
Aiajesty  before  Parliament ;  was  any  application  made  to  you  by  any 
person  for  information  respecting  her  Majesty's  conduct  <luring  the 
lime  you  were  in  h^  service  ? — No  application  whatsoever. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder  dale. '^^Di^  you  attend  Ber  garni  during  bis  short 
illness  at  Naples  ? — I  did. 

How  did  you  go  into  his  room,  by  what  door? — I  went  in  by  a 
passage  which  communiciited  at  right  angles  with  the  passage  in  which 
my  bed-room  was. 

Then  you  had  no  occasion  to  pass  through  that  cabinet  which  you 
say  was  adjacent  to  the  room  of  fiergami  ?— As  for  as  I  recollect  I 
passed  through  no  cabinet  in  going  from  Bergaini's  room  to  mine. 

In  going  from  your  room  to  Bersami's,  you  entered  the  corner  of 
,the  ^nd  corridor,  and  then  into  a  little  passage,  and  then  4nto  Ber> 
gami's.room  ?— I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dress  in  which  Bergami  waited  at  her  Royal 
Hi^hness's  table  at  Naples  ?— 1  do  not. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  female  of  the  name  of 
Faustina  in  her  RoyafHighness's  service  at  Genoa ;  do  you  recollect 
any  female  who  resided  in  the  hottse  arriving  at  Genoa  about  the  time 
of  the  mother  of  Bergami  and  the  little  child  Victorine? — My  recoK» 
lections  are  extremely  indistinct  upon  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  atthii 
moment  recollect  any  such  female,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
jniRht  have  been. 

Do  you  know  th6  room  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  slept  al 
Genoa  ?— I  do  not. 

Adjacent  to  the  room  in  which  you  slept,  was  there  not  a  room  in 
^liich  Hieronimus  slept  at  Naples  ? — ^There  was. 

Next  to  that  room  was  there  not  a  room  in  which  William  Auitia 
riept  ?— There  was. 

Was  there  a  passage  out  of  that  great  corridor  before  you  went  into 
the  little  passage  that  led  you  to  Bergami's  room,  was  there  an  entry 
to  the  dining-room  ? — ^The  only  entry  from  the  great  corridor  to  the 
dining-room  was  through  the  small  passage  ui  which  the  door  of  my 
room  was  placed,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Then  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  by  which  you  could  get  into 
that  great  corridor,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  door  of  your  room, 
was  it  not  ?— No ;  in  passing  from  the  dining-room  into  the  great  cor* 
fidor  the  door  of  my  bed«>foom  was  on  the  riftht  hand. 

Where  did  that  passage,  that  went  out  of  the  great  corridor  tovardt 
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jour  room,  go  to  aftetwards  ? — ^To  tbe  dtning-room,  it  there  tenni-^ 
Hated. 

It  did  not  go  past  the  door  of  tbe  dining-room*  but  ended  there  ? — 
It  went  into  the  dining-room^ 

Earl  Grosvenor  here  remarked,  that  tbe  noble  earl 
had  put  some  of  his  questions  to  Dr.  Holland,  assuming 
that  Dr.  Holland  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  ca- 
bioet :  which,  in  fact,  he  had  not  done,  as  would  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  shorthand-writer's  notes. 

Lord  Grantham  said,  that^  for  the  sake  of  saving  time, 
he  would  ask  a  question  while  that  reference  was  being 

made.  / 

A  former  witness  has  stated,  that  upon  the  same  floor  where  tbe 
Princess's  room  and  yours  and  Bergami's  rooms  were,  there  was  a  place 
used  as  a  water-closet ;  do  you  recollect  that  place  ?-^I  do  not. 

Earl  Grosvenor  explained^  that  his  only  object  in 
troubling  the  House  was  to  show  that  Dr.  Holland  bad 
said  nothing  about  n  cabinet,  as  had  been  assumed  by 

the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale). 

Lord  fTincheUca.^^Did  you  ever  see  b^r  Itoyal  Highness  and  Ber- 
f^ami  together  after  Bergami  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  ?— • 
I  never  did. 

The  Earl  of  l4wderdale.~^Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  ca- 
binet adioining  tu  Bergami's  room  ? — From  my  recollection,  opposite 
to  the  door  of  fiergami's  room,  there  was  a  door  into  a  small  room, 
which  may  be  called  a  cabinet  or  not.  ^ 

Lord  Kingston, — Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  anything 
of  the  Queen  for  the  last  six  years  ?•— 1  believe  the  time  since  I  quitted 
ber  Royal  Highness's  service  was  five  years  exactly  in  June  last. 

Lord  Rous, — ^To  whom  did  you  dedicate  the  book  of  Travels  which 
you  have  published  ?-— I'here  was  no  dedication. 

Have  yoii  never  said  that  you  intended  to  have  dedicated  that  book 
to  the  Princess  ?— I  have  not  the  sliffhtest  recollection  that  I  ever  said  so. 

Will  you  now  say,  on  your  oatn,  that  you  never  said  so  ? — I  can 
only  say,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  I  never  have  said  so. 

Can  you  say  positively  that  you  never  said  so  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  such  dedication. 

When  the  Countess  of  Old!  joined  the  Princess's  party,  was  she  in- 
troduced to  you  ? — She  was,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  by  her  Eoyal  Highness*' 

What  did  her  Royal  Highness  say  upon  that  occasion  ^ — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  recollect ;  I  believe  nothing  more  than  announc-' 
ing  her  name,  and  that  tbe  Countess  of  Old!  would  accompany  her 
Royal  Highness  to  Venice ;  I  recollect  nothing  more  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

Did  the  Princess  speak  Italian? — She  spoke  it  but  imperfectly 
burins  my  stay  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  she  state  how  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  Oldi  \ 
— ^She  did  not. 

Did  it  not  appear  very  extraordinary  to  you  that  the  Countess  Oldi 
should  have  been  introduced  to  you,  without  stating  who  the  Coun^^ 
tess  Oldi  was,  or  in  what  manner  ber  Royal  Higlmeas  had  become  ac« 
^sainted  with  her  ? 
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Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  the  House  that  this  quet^ 
tton  was  inadiuissible.  The  noble  lord  was  assamiog  a 
thing  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth — uamely,  what  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual. 

Lord  Rous  observed^  that  what  he  had  stated  was  not 
the  question  he  meant  to  ask^  but  only  the  prelude  to 
it ;  which  was  this  :— 

Dill  you  not  ask  who  the  Countess  Oldi  was  9—1  do  not  rteollect 
that  I  did,  it  might  be. 

J%€  Earl  of  Roscbcry. — Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  coming  into 
Bergami's  bed- room  at  ttie  tinie'you  were  dressing  bis  foot  during  his 
illness  ?« Certainly  she  did  not. 

Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  coming  into  Bergami's  bed-room 
during  any  part  of  that  illness  ? — To  my  knowledge  never. 

Lord  Redesdale^-^Did  you  ever  attend  any  others  of  the  Princess's 
suite  at  Naples  during  your  slay  there,  besides  Ber^ami  ? — I  did. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  recollect  an  attendance  on  Hteronimus ;  I  have 
attended  her  tha'mberlains  during  their  stay  at  Nanles. 

Lord  De  DvnstanviUe, — ^Was  there  not  a  garnen  or  a  terrace  at- 
tached to  the  house  at  Naples  ? — ^There  was  a  garden. 

Did  you  erer  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ivalking  in  that  garden  ? 
—Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walking  in  the  gardeo 
at  Genoa  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  riding  on  a  donkey  or  a  jackass 
there,  with  Bergami  attending  ? — Never ;  I  know  that  she  did  ride  in 
th«  garden,  but  I  never  saw  her. 

The  Earl  of  UverpooL-^When  the  Princess  of  Wales  introduced 
the  Countess  Oldi  to  you,  did  she  introduce  her  or  not  as  Bergami's 
sister? — She  did  not. 

What  length  of  time  was  there  from  the  time  that  she  introduced  th« 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  till  the  titpe  of  your  leaving  Venice  } — I  be- 
lieve about  eight  days. 

Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  at  the  time  you  left  her  Royal  High* 
ness  at  Venice,  you  did  not  know  the  Countess  Oldi  to  be  Bergami's 
sister? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

lord  Ih^nevor.-^la  what  language  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Madame  Oldi  converse  }'—Ai  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  ch-cumstance, 
the  Princess  spoke  some  words  of  Italian;  whether  the  Countess  of 
Qldi  spoke  French  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated,  that  during  your  stay  at  Genoa,  you  dined  almost 
every  day  with  the-  Princess  ?^-Almost  every  day. 

During  that  time,  did  Ber^mi  ever  sit  down  to  dinner  ? — Never. 

Did  you  dine  every  day  with  the  Princess  ?— I  believe  every  day  ; 
I  may  perliaps  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  was  absent  on  two  or  tbrc^ 
short  excursions  from  Genoa,  one  of  which  detained  me  two  days. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowing. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  Princess  aiid 
Cmintess  Oldi  converse  together  in  French  ?    I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countess  Oldi  speak  French  at  all  ?— >I  do  not 
recollect;  I  alwajte  conversed  niyself  with  her  in  Italian. 

What  kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  Oldi  speak?-- It  appeared  to 
me  very  much  the  Italian  spoken  in  Lombardy. 
Is  that  the  Italian  spoken  by  persons  of  fa&bion  and  education?— I 
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have  observed  it  to  he  spoken  by  persons  of  fashioti  and  edocatt^r 
when  converfmg  with  each  other;  but  almoft  ail  fuch  perloBS  of  falhion 
and  education  are  capable  of  fpsaking  the  purer  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countefs  OlJi  t|icak  the  pun:  Italian  i — ^I  find  it 
very  dimcult  lO  fay,  on  recollectiona  whether  it  was  (v  or  not. 

Wat  converfation  in  the  diale£l  of  Lombardy  eafily  intriiigible  td  a 
'perfon  who  knew  Italian  from  books  only  ?— >-I  can  only  fajs  from  itcol- 
le^ion,  that  I  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  converfing  with  the  Countefs 
Oldi  i  my  recolle6lion  will  not  carry  me  beyond  tbat. 

Was  that  language  eafily  intelligible  to  a  perfon  who  had  a  very  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  Italian  ? — ^To  that  queftion  1  find  it  difficult  to 
give  an  anfwer  j  I  may  remark  that  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  con«- 
verfing  with  the  Countefs  Oldi. 

Lord  AuckiaxJ.'^Did  the  language  of  Countefs  Oldi  dliEer  more  finoni 
pure  lulian  than  the  Engtifh  language  fpoken  by  i'ome  Scotch  perlbm 
of  educanon  and  famiy  diflfer  from  puje  Englilh? — I  find  it  impoffible» 
from  the  fmall  recollection  (  have,  to  anfwer  tbat  queftion. 

lie  Lord'Cbamelior^^D'id  Bergami  evirdine  at  her  Royal  Highneis^s' 
table  when  you  dined  there  ? —Never. 

Lord  Cauhorpe, — Do  you  recoiled  her  Royal  Highnets  ever,  upoo 
any  fuch  occafion,  having  expreiTed  herfdf  diflatisfied  with  the  fituation  of 
her  houie  at  Genoa  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  h.^r  Royal  Hlghnefs  having 
made  fuch  exprellion  j  bur  I  do  recollect  her  Royal  HsghneTs  at  One  tine 
going  to  fee  another  houfe  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  which 
I  under  Hood}  for  the  moment  flic  thought  of  taking.  Slie  did  not 
take  it. 

Did  you  hear  any  reafon  a/figned  by  her  Royal  Highnefs  for  wiihing  to 
change  her  refidence  f — I  recollc^l  that  a  reafon  was  afligned)  but  whether 
by  her  Royal  Highnefs  I  da  not  lecoHeA  j  that  (be  wiflied  to  have  a  Qtva* 
tion  where  there  was  gieater  tranquillity  $  but  I  do  not  recoUeft  tbat  that 
zeaibn  came  from  her  Royal  Highnefs  herfelf* 

Was  then  the  fituation  in  which  the  houfe  that  (he  occuped  at  Genoa 
ftood  peculiarly  fubje6t  to  interruption  of  any  kind,  that  might  have  reh« 
4ered  it  annoymg  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

You  were  un&r(U>od  to  (tate»  that  during  the  whole  time  in  which  yon 
were  in  her  Royal  Highnefs*s  fervice  Bergami  occupied  the  fitoation  of  a 
menial  fervant  ?*-He  did. 

Da  you  ceeolleft  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumftances>  her  Royal 
Highnefs  conducing  herfelf  towards  Bergami  in  a  manner  that  you  covud 
cenfidei-  at  all  inconfi(tent  with  the  relation  in  which  a  Princefs  of  Wales 
ought  to  (land  towards  a  menial  fervant  f — I  moft  remark,  in  answer  to 
that  queition,  that  her  Rjoyal  Highnefs^s  demeanour  towards  all  her  (er- 
vants  was  extif  mely  familiar.  I  mould  fay  at  once,  that  I  never  obleryed 
any  difference  between  her  manners  to  Bergami  and  her  noanners  to  any 
other  of  her  fervants ;  I  may  be  perhaps  aUowed  to  add  to  that,  to  her 
principal  (crvants. 

Then  you  are  corredly  undcrftood  as  intimating  that  the  degree  of 
affability  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  (bowed  towards  Bergami,  was  full j  ta 
be  accounted  for  by  that  kindnefs  and  condefbenfion  which  (he  geneiallv 
ihowed  to  all  her  upper  fervants  f — I  have  never  obferved  myfelf  any  di/- 
ference  in  the  degree  of  kindnefs  or  familiarity  fo  htm  in  preference  to  the 
other  principal  fervants. 

At  what  period  did  you  join  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  f-^ 
When  her  Royal  Highnefs  left  England. 

In  1814  ?^In  Auguft  1814. 

How  long- did  you  remain  in  her  fervice  ?— C;ta£tly  ten  mondiSy  Scorn 
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Angntk  1814  to  June  1815  j  Aiy  ferrice  and  my  falairy  from  her  Royal 
HIghneft  did  not  ce^fe  in  June  1815. 

Did  you  coniider  Hiergami  as  an  upper  iervant  in  her  Royal  Highnefa't 
Aiite  ?*— As  an  upper  feiTant. 

72/  Lord-Cbancittor, — Did  any  of  thofe  principal  feryantt,  whom  you 
inenticncd  in  anfwer  to  the  quelUon  laft  but  two,  dine  at  the.Q^ccn*t 
table  ? — None. 

73#  L^rd-CbanctOor  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Brougham.-^Ha8  your  fiu 
lary  ceaM  fince  the  time  referred  to? — It  has. 

When  f— Fifteen  months  exa£Uy  from  the  time  I  entered  into  her  Royal 
Riefanefs^s  icrvice. 

Had  you  any  penfion  after  retiiing  from  her  Royal  Hig)&nefs*s  icnrke  ? 
•-^oae  whatever. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ch4BLE8  Mills,  Esq.  was  next  called  in^  and  haying 
been  sworn^  was  examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

You  genexally  refide  at  Rome  ?— I  do. 

!Did  you  refide  there  in  the  fommer  of  1817  ?-— I  did. 

Hare  you  had  the  honour  of  leeing  the  Princefs  of  Wales  there?— I 
called  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  day  after  her  arrival. 

Lh  you  know  how  long  (he  remained  at  Rome  }^-l  remained  there  my« 
lelf  but  twelve  days,  thertfoie  1  cannot  tell  how  long  ihe  remained  at  tliat 
period. 

You  left  it  before  her  Royal  Highneft  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  her  Royal  Highnefs*s  acquaintance  before  that 
period  ?-— I  had. 

During  the  twelve  days  you  have  fpolcen  of,  were  you  repeatedly  at  her 
Royal  Highnefs^s  houfe  or  hotel  ? — I  dined  at  the  Gran  d*£uropa  moft 
days  while  her  Royal  Highnefs  remained  there. 

With  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?~Yes»  with  her  Royal  Highneft. 

Can  you  inform  the  Houfe  whether  at  that  time  (he  was  vifited  by  per« 
Ions  of  high  rank  ?— >She  was. 

'  Will  you  mention  fome  of  their  names  ? — The  perfons  that  I  faw  at 
her  Roy^  Hi£hnefs*s  table,  were  but  few,  the  Baronels  Ancajanni  who 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend  her  Royal  Highneis. 

Was  any  other  lady  of  rank  appoiiited  by  the  government  to  atttml 
upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — The  Duchess  Zagarolla. 

Was  ihe  attended  by  a  gaard  of  honour  alio  ?«»She  was,  and  had  all 
odier  marks  of  distinction  prepared  for  her,  fuch  as  a  box  to  fee  the  cere- 
mpnj  of  t)ie  Corpus  Domini,  the  lame  as  other  Roya^  peribnages  who 
nvere  then  refident  at  Rome. 

You  have  mentioned  the  two  ladies  appointed  to  attend  upon  her  Royal 
Highnefs^  as  having  dined  with  her ;  do  you  recollect  whether  other  per- 
ions  of  rank  of  eitlier  fex  dined  with  her  aifb  ?— I  remember  Lord  KiU 
worth  to  have  dined  with  her  t  the  Abb6  Taylor  was  her  conftant  gueil. 

Did  any  of  their  eminences  dine  there  ?— I  nevei  iaw  them. 

At  other  times  befides  dinner  did  perfons  of  rank  pay  their  refpectf 
to  her  Royal  Highnefs,  and  attend  her  parties  ?— Her  parties  had  not 
commenced  while  ihe  remained  at  the  Gran  d^Buropa,  but  peribns  of 
rank  came  to  pa^  their  evening  vifits. 

Was  Bergaou  at  that  time  hei*  Royal  Hjghnefs*s  chamberlain?— 
He  was. 

Did  he  in  that  character  dine  at  her  Royal  Highnefs*s  table  ?-*He  did. 

Hare  you  often  feen  her  Royal  Highnefs  and  her  chamberlain  Bcrgami 
in  company  together  ?— -Frequently. 

Dcfencc.J  S  / 
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Did  you  erer  fee  the  fnalleft  improqpety  of  conduct  between  dole  t«r# 
individuals  ? — Never. 

Dots  that  anfwer  apply  to  the  period  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  being  at 
Kome  while  you  were  there,  and  to  other  times  alio  at  which  yon  nucy^ 
have  ftcn  her  ? — Pcrfe6lly. 

Did  you  pay  ycmi  refpectB  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Pefaro  in  the  year 
1819  ? — On  my  return  from  Venice  I  called  at  her  Royal  Highnefs^s 
Villa  at  Pefaro. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? — T  remained  there  two  days;  her 
Royal  HighndTs  was  out  airing  when  I  called,  but  on  her  refuni  flie  ftnt 
lier  carisag::  with  one  of  her  equerries  and  William  Auttin  to  defue  thafc 
t  would  come  lo  her  houfe  that  evening. 

And  yoo  went  ?~I  did. 

How  long  ilid  you  remain  on  that  vifit  > — ^I  arrived  at  her  Bouie  about 
leven  o*clcck  or  eight  o^clock  perhaps;  I  r^mainecf  there  the  evening, 
fupped,  and  return.- d  to  the  inn. 

jJid  you  pay  yi  ur  refw^^^s  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  on  the  foUowlng  day  f , 
•^Her  Royal  H'ghnefs  lent  her  carrittgeand  her  equeiry  to  (how  me  what« 
tver  was  worth  Iceing  in  the  town  of  Pefaro. 

Did  )ou  afterwards  wait  upon  her  Rcyal  Highnefii  at  her  Villa  ? — I  ce« 
tnrned  there  to  dinner. 

And  dined  with  her  ? — And  dined  With  her* 

Did  yen  fpend  the  evening  in  ccmpany  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  7— * 
Alteir  having  walked  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  about  the  grounds,  I  re- 
mained about  an  hour,  and  th'n  proceeded  on  my  journey,  as  I  wiflied  to 
go  as  far  as  the  fair  of  Sinigaglia,  it  being  the  laft  day  of  the  fair. 

Had  ycu  the  honour  of  paying  your  refpe^ts  to  her  Majefly  after  die 
became  the  Q^een  of  England  ? — I  was  at  Rome  when  her  Majefty  - 
aurived  there. 

When  was  that  ? — ^Tn  1820.  ] 

State  the  month,  and  if  possible  the  day  of  the  month  ? — I  hanfly' ' 
know  the  month,  it  might  be  February ;  her  Majelty  had  received  an 
account  of  tbe  King*s  death. 

Had  ihe  alFumed  the  tide  and  dignity  of  Q^een  of  England  ?— 
She  had.  7 

Had  flte  two  ladies  of  honour  then  appointed^  to  attend  her  ?— She 
had  not.  i 

Waa  any  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  afc  her  hotel  ?  —  There  was 
none. 

Neverthelefs,  did  perfons  of  rank,  both  of  Rome  and   England,  do 
tfaemfelves  the  honour  to  pay  their  refpefts  to  her  Majclty  ? — Several. 
•  Have  the  goodnefs  to  name  them  ?— The  CouAtels  ■  I  fpeak 

•f  thofe  who  wrote  their  names  in  her  Majefty *8  bcok. 

Did  you  fee  them  do  (o  ? — I  faw  the  book. 

What  perfons  of  rank  did  you  fee  attending  at  her  Majefty"*!  hotel,  o^ 
paying  theur  refpedts  there  ? — I  faw  none  i  I  only  heard  of  it,  ^nd  faw  it 
in  the  book. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  underftood  that  the  funeral  of  his  hfH 
Majefty  had  then  taken  place  ?— I  tliink  it  had. 

Was  Bergami  chamberlain  to  her  Majefty  in  the  year  IRl^,  and  in  the 
year  1820  aJfo  ? — He  vras. 

Was  there  any  diflFerence  in  the  general  appearance  of  her  Majefty's 
houfehold  between  thofe  tlirce  periods  ?^None.  J 

Did  you  ever  fee  any  thing  in  the  con^uft  of  those  two  pnrties  towardi " 
each  other  in  the  ilighteft  degree  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Engliih 
impire,  or  likely  to  wound  the  moral  feeUngs  of  this  country  ^*— M«vcr» 
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iTidfpenikntly  of  the  eonduf^  W  htr  Royal  HighneHi  and  of  her  Majefty 
tovrardft  Bergami,  did  you  in  oth«r  refpe6is  ever  perceive  that  her  Majefty 
conducted  herfelf,  either  in  public  or  in  privatey  in  any  way  to  which  a 
jaft  exception  could  be  taken  f 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  this  question,  as  be* 
jog  not  only  a  leading  question,  bul  one  ecitfrely  travel- 
Jiog  out  of  the  point  of  inquiry. 

Mr*  Dtnman  with  much  animation  contended  for  the 
propriety  of  i\\e  question  he  had  put*  Did  not  the  bill, 
he  asked,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  arraign  her  M njesty's 
conduct  in  public  and  in  private  ?  Did  it  not  describe 
it  a»  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
<lisgraceful  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  of  thi< 
country  ?  Were  not  these  the  term^  used  to  define  her 
Majesty's  conduct  in  the  very  preamble  of  the  bill  ? 
Here  is  then  a  man  who  has  seen  ber  Majesty's  conduct 
in  Italy  at  three  different  periods  ;  who  had  had  frequei^t^ 
opportunities  of  witnessing  it;  and  who  positively  and 
distinctly,  speaking  from  his  own  actual  knowledge, 
negatives  the  assertion  in  the  bill.  Was  he  then,  while 
combating  the  bill,  to  be  refused  the  benefit  of  so  mate* 
fial  and  so  proper  a  witness. 

The  Jttorney-General  said  he  did  not  mean  to  restrict 
his  learned  friend  from  going  into  any  inquiry  which  he 
deemed  material— he  only  objected  to  his  proceeding  to 
question  the  witness  in  so  leading  and  so  general  a 
manner. 

Mr,  Brougham  denied  that  the  question  just  put  was  a 
leading  one.  Her  Majesty's  conduct  was  generally  im- 
pugned by  the  bill,  and  he  wanted  to  siiow  that  u  was 
unjustly  impugned.  This  witness  had  competent  means 
of  forming  an  (Opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  certainly  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  question  beini^  put  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
suggesting  to  the  learned  counsel  who  put  it,  whether,  if 
evidence  on  the  one  side  of  general  condiu-t,  without 
touching  on  the  special  charge,  wore  admiiied,  it  would 
not  be  open  to  the  other  side  also  to  adduce  evidence*  as 
io  general  conduct  ? 

The  LordrChancellor  saw  no  legal  objection  to  the 
question. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

•    I  never  did. 

-  The  Earl  of  Lherpodi  then  repeated  his  observation, 
^h^tj;  though  not  objecting   to   the  queiiiioQ,  he  still 
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ihongbt  that  if  answers  to  qi4lstioDs  respecting  generiA 
conduct  were  let  in  at  one  aide,  that  line  of  examioatioii 
vould  then  be  open  to  the  other. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  did  not  apprehend  thit 
witness  was  asked  as  to  general  conduct  in  the  larger 
sense,  but  merely  what  was  his  own  opinion  of  condact^ 
upon  his  own  observation  of  that  conduct^  on  particular 
occasions. 

Mr.  Denman.'^At  all  the  timfs  at  which  you  have  teen  ber  Royal 
Bigfaneft  and  ficrgami  together,  did  he  treat  her  with  the  refpefl  diatwas 
due  to  her  exalted  rank  ? — I  never  faw  him  behave  other rivife  than  with  th^ 
litmoft  refpeA. 

There  was  no  degrading  familiarity  ?— None  whatever. 

Cro(s-  examined  by  the  Attorniy'Genirttl*'^X>\A  Bergami  dine  at  the  \Mt 
every  time  you  dined  with  her  Royal  Highnefsat  Rome  ? — ^He  did. 

Where  did  he  fit  ufually  ?*-He  had  no  particular  place  ^t  I  can  recd* 
lect  \  I  have  feen  him  at  various  parts  of  the  table. 

You  were  underftood  to  fay,  that  befides  feeing  Bergami  at  table  widi 
ber  Royal  Highnefs,  you  have  feen  bef  Royai  Highncfs  and  Ber^mi  at 
cither  places  in  Rome  ?— -I  faw  them  attending  the  Corpus  Domini  toge* 
Ifaer;  I  (aw  Bergami  in  attendance  upon  her  Royai  Highnefs  when  they 
«rere  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Domini. 

In  what  manner  was  he  in  attendance  at  that  ceremony  ?— As  cham« 
berlain. 

Where  vras  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?— -In  a  box  prepared  for  her  by  the 
government* 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — Behind  her  Royal  Highnefs. 

Standing  or  fitting  ?— When  I  (aw  him,  he  was  ftanding. 

Were  there  any  other  of  her  fuite  with  her  at  tlat  time  > — Several. 

How  manv  times  did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highneis  at  Rome  f«^ 
Upon  the.firft  occafion  I  dined  with  her  three  or  four  times,  certainly* 

Three  or  four  times  ?— Three  or  four  times. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  times  ?-i»Quite  as  many. 

You  ftate,  that,  befides  the  perfons  wliofe  names  you  have  enumeratedji 
other  peribns  of  di(iin6lion  called  upon  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1817  ;  can  you  enumerate  the  names  of  any  of  thoft 
other  peribns  ?<— The  ladies  that  were  in  attendance  upon  her  were  generally 
there,  and  nuiny  others  of  the  Roman  nobitlty,  certainly,  and  thecarJinals  | 
I  met  the  Cardinal  Gonfalvi  going  up  the  ftairs  as  I  came  down  one  day* 

If  there  were  many  other  perfons,  probably  you  can  have  no  diiEculty 
in  enumerating  fome  of  their  names  ?— I  ulually  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highnefa,  and  after  dinner  I  quitted  her  \  the  perfons  ufually  came  in  the 
evening. 

Were  you  there  in  the  evening  ?— Once  or  twice  \  her  Royal  Highneft 
was  lodged  at  the  inn  at  this  time;  (he  had  no  eftablifhed  houfe  at  Rome. 

When  you  fay,  that  other  perfons  of  diftinfUon  vifited  her  Royal  High- 
nefs in  the  evening,  are  you  (peaking  that  from  what  you  have  heard»  or 
from  your  own  perfonal  knowledge  ?— From  my  own  perfbnal  know^ 
ledge,  the  evening  that  I  pafled  there. 

Then  the  evening  or  evenings  you  were  there,  can  you  enumerate  the 
names  of  any  of  thoie  persons  of  distinflion,  be6des  thofe  you  have  already 
mentioned  ?— The  evenii^  I  wae  thersi  I  do  not  renenbcr  oAer  names 
than  thole  I  hove  ncntionod. 
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Voa  have  ftated,  that  in  the  year  ft  19  joo  vifited  her  Royal  Righaeft 
■t  Pe(aro9  and  when  you  called  ihe  was  not  at  home,  but  that  one  of  her 
.cquerriet  and  William  Auftin  afterwards  called  upon  you|  who  waa  that 
cquciTy?— The  Chevalier  V^flfali. 

Did  Bereami  fup  at  Pefaro  with  her  Royal  Highnefv  and  yourfelf  ?— 
-Hedid. 

Did  he  dine  with  you  the  following  d^y  f  — -Me  did. 

What  other  perfons  dined  at  Pefaro  on  that  occasion  ?«->There  were  n^ 
perfons  butthcle  of  her  Royal  Highnefs^s  eiVabliflinient. 

Can  you  mention  th^  nam-'S  of  the  perfons  of  her  Royal  Highnefs't 
eAabliilunent  who  dined  with  you  at  Pefaro  ?— VaiTali,  Bereami,  th6 
Countefs  Oldi,  William  Auftin;  the  names  of  two  other  perfons  who 
were  at  table  I  was  unacquainted  with. 

Was  Louis  Bergimi  one  of  thofe  other  perfons  ?>-I  cannot  fay  that  he 
was,  for  I  am  not  fure  that  I  am  acquainted  with  his  perfon. 

Of  courfe,  whether  he  was  one  oi  ihofe  two  whom  you  dined  with,  yon 
cannot  fay  one  way  or  the  other  ?— I  cannot. 

Are  thofe  occafions  that  you  have  mentioned  the  opportunities  you  ha4 
of  feeing  her  Royal  Highnefs,  at  Rome,  'and  at  Pefaro  ?— ••They  were. 

And  the  only  occafions  } — The  only  cccafions. 

Kc-examined  by  Mr.  /)en;/mn.— Had  you  the  honour  of  being  ac» 
f|uainted  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  before  ftie  left  England  ?— -I  had* 

Examined  bj  tbe  Lwds, 

A  Tetr, — Did  you  feel  any  objection  to  fitting  down  to  uble  with  Qer* 
gami  ? — :I  cannot  fay  that  I  did. 

You  are  underftood  to  have  faid  you  ufually  refide  at  Rome  ?— -I  havt 
faid  fo. 

When  did  you  come  lall  from  Rome  ? — I  Lfc  Rome  in  the  month  of 
April  laft. 

Did  you  then  leave  Rome  in  confequence  of  receiving  any  intimation 
from  hence  that  there  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  a  proceeding  againit  the 
Queen  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  came  on  my  private  affairs. 

ne  Earl  of  Li*verpwil — In  the  year  181 7 >  when  you  were  in  the  habit 

of  vifiting  lirr  Royal  Highnefs  at  Rome,  did  you  fee  a.iy  £iigli(h  lady  in 

her  focirty  ?*-At  the  period  of  the  year  that  h.r  Royal  Highnefs  came  to 

Rome,  there  were  but  few  £ngit(h.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 

Englilh  lady. 

Tbi  Earl  of  Mansfiild.^-YoM  fay  that  on  the  laft  occafton,  atRomei 
her  Majrtty  bad  aflfumed  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Queen  of  England.  When 
Ihe  left  Rome,  do  you  know  whether  her  paflports  were  applied  for  in  that 
name  ?— I  do  know  it,  from  hearing  it  from  pjrfuns. 

The  Lord'Chancelior  interposed,  and  said  that  the  way 
to  put  the  question  would  be  to  ask  if  the  witness  icoew 
any  thing  of  an  application  for  passports. 

Tbg  Earl  of  Mansfield*-^  Do  you  know  of  any  application  for  paflTports 
for  the  Queen  ? — I  know  there  were  applications  to  the  Brftifti  confuU 
Was  it  by  the  ftyle  and  designation  of  Queen  of  England  ?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  hoped  the  witness  would  be  asked 
bow  he  knew  this. 

*rht  Lord'CbaMeeilor.-^Witacdt  how  do  you  know  that  paiTports  were 
a^ed  for  in  the  name  of  tbe  Queen  of  England  I — Her  Maj^y  told  it 
to  me. 

The  Lard^Chancellor  said^  tbM  not  beiog  evidence,  it 
must  be  struck  out. 
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and  waited  at  table  before  you  faw  him?— -I  only  knew  it  by  common 
report. 

This  question  and  answer  were  also  ordered  to  be 
struck   out.  , 

Fiscoumt  FaimoMtb.'^Vf  hen  you  dined  or  Tupped  in  company  widi  die 
Countefs  Okii,  were  you  introduced  to  her  ?— 1  was  introduced  to  her  the 
£rft  time  I  faw  her. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervation  upon  the  mannrrs  of  the  Countefs  OUi  f 
f-^Her  manners  were  unobtrufive  and  natural,  1  ihoiilJ  lay. 

Pid  you  con0der  that  they  were  the  manners  of  an  Iralian  lady  ?— I 
did  not  con{id.-?r  them  otherwife  at  all. 

You  confidered  thit  the  Italian  (hs  fpoke  was  giod,  was  pure  Italian  f 
—She  fpoke  with  the  accent  of  Lombardy»  as  all  p^irfons  from  that  country 
doy  that  I  have  ever  converfed  with. 

You  did  not  confider  that  the  accent  of  Lombardy  was  indicatife  of 
finy  vulgarity  ? — I  did  not. 

Lfd  EUenborcfigh, — Was  the  language  of  the  Countefs  Oldi  gramma- 
tically correct  ?~  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  that  quctlion ;  I  do  not  conlider 
iny(elf  sufficiently  verfed  in  the  Italian  language  to  anfwer  that  queftioo 
certainly. 

Are  you  able  to  fay  whether  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Countefs  OUi 
was  generally  correct;  did  you  ever  obferve  any  decided  errors ?«— I 
never  did. 

Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  as  well  a«  in  the 
accent  of  Lombard y,  from  other  Italian  ?— I  am  not  able  correctly  to  an- 
fwer that  queftion  $  I  have  not  lived  fuificiently  in  the  Milan«fe  to  anfwer 
that  queition. 

On  what  occafion  were  you  firft  introduced  to  the  Countefs  Oldi  ?-oIa 
1817)  when  her  Royal  Highnefs  arrived  at  Rome. 

£ar/Gr^.— How  lonfij  have  you  been  in  England  ? — T  arrived  in  May. 

Since  your  arrival  in  England,  and  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought 
in  Parliament  againft  the  Qtieen,  was  any  application  made  to  you  for  fuch 
information  as  you  might  have  refpccting  her  conduct  when  you  had  feet 
her  in  Italy  ? — Nevtr. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Joseph  Tbuille  was  next  called  in,  and  having  been 
sworn^  was  examined  by  Mr,  Williams,  through  the  io- 
terpreiation  of  Mr,  Pinario, 

Were  you  formerly  colonel  upon  the  ftaft  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  ?— Yes. 

And  afterwards  upon  the  rtaJF  of  France  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  chevalier  of  the  orders  of  tbe  Iron  Crown  and  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  brother  who  was  a  general  of  divifion  ?— Yes. 

Doyouknoi%  Ber garni? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  firft  know  him?— -I  knew  him  tilling  the  fanctions 
#f  quarter  malter  (Mareschal  de  Logis^  in  the  firft  Italian  regiment  of 
hussars. 

In  what  year  was  that  ?— Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800  and  the 
beginning  of  1801;  it  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  French  republic. 

Was  that  brother,  of  whom  you  fpoke  juft  now,  the  gener:»l  that  cora^ 
qnanded  Bergami  at  that  time  ? — My  brother,  the  gtneral  of  brigadCi  coni'* 
manded  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  compofed  of  two  rcgtmentSi  the  first  regi- 
ment of  huifarsi  and  a  regim«nt  of  chaff:ur8* 
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Were yoo  ai(f 'de-camp to  your  brother?-* I  was  aid-de-camp  t0  Mjr 
brother,  the  General  Teuille. 

What  was  the  condufl  of  Bergami  at  that  time  ? 

Mr*  Farke  objected  lo  the  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  go  directly  to  affect  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  thought  the  question  might  be  putdr 

The  question  was  therefore  proposed. 

The  condu£l  of  an  inferior  officer,  non-commiflioned  officer,  who  har 
kiever  done  any  thing  to  re^iroach  himlelf  with  |  in  (hort,  the  condud  of  a 
good  foldier. 

Was  General  Gah'mberti  acquainted  with  Bergami  at  that  time  ?.«.Yef  # 
ke  was. 

Did  they  come  from  the  fam^  part  of  the  country  ?-«They  are  of  the 
iame  country. 

Did  yovL  ever  fee  Bergami  at  either  of  the  parties,  either  dinner  or  even- 
ing parties  of  the  general  ?— No. 

l>id  you  continue  acquainted  with  Bergamt  at  that  time,  or  was  there 
Ibme  interval  before  you  taw  him  again  ? — A  great  deal  of  time  intervened. 

Did  you  ever  iee  Bergami  at  the  evening  parties  of  ttie  general  ?— >Noy 
I  did  not  fee  him  j  but  I  know  that  he  went  to  the  houle  of  Moniieur 
Oalimbeni. 

As  there  was  fome  interval,  where  did  you  fee  Bergami  next;  ia  what 
country,  and  at  what  time  ? — On  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

In  wh:<t  year  or  years? — It  was  eirher  in  the  year  1808  or  18091  it 
was  at  the  time  when  MarOial  St.  Cyr  commanded  the  diviiion  of  the 
Frtnch  army  which  proceeded  to  Spain,  but  I  cannot  exacdy  fay  the  time, 
but  it  was  about  that  time. 

In  whofe  fervice  was  he  at  that  time  ?-«-He  belonged  to  the  houiehold 
of  General  Pino,  wlio  ccmmandetl  a  divifion  of  the  Italian  aimy. 

Do  you  know  in  what  manner  he  was  treated  by  General  Pino  ? — With 
a  gp'eat  deal  of  confidence,  becaufe  he  was  the  perlbn  who  had  General 
Pino*s  whole  conAdence. 

Did  you  vifit  General  Pino  yourfelf  ?— I  viGted  General  Pino  when  the 
bufmefs  of  the  fervice  required  it. 

Did  you  fee  Bergami  on  thofe  occafions  ?— 'I  have  leen  him  ibmetlmes}. 
sot  always. 

Do  you  kno  ",  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  he  occafionally  dined 
with  General  Pino  at  tlie  general's  pirties  ? — I  cannot  aHirm  that. 

In  what  eftiniation  was  he  held  at  that  time  by  General  Pino  and  the  of«, 
ficers ;   how  was  he  received  and  treated  by  them  ?— With  the  grcateit 
conBdence  ^  as  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  a  perfon  in  the 
iiiuaiion  of  General  Pino. 

In  what  efieem  was  he  held  by  the  officers  ? — He  was  very  well  liked 
and  eflremed  as  an  bonett  man,  (comme  un  honnite  homme.) 

Crofs-examinid  by  Mr,  Parke»^~D\d  you  know  Bergami  when  he  wat 
in  a  prifon  at  Lodi  ? — I  never  heard  any  thing  of  it. 

You  fay  that  he  was  in  the  houfehold  of  General  Pino,  was  he  not  a- 
iervaM  in  General  l^ino*s  famiiy  ? — He  was  as  confidential  courier  CpOT' 
ticuller)  cf  General  Pino,  and  iotrulied  with  all  his  affairs,  with  all  the 
afiairs  ot  his  houfe. 

The  Duke  vf  Clarence  here  expressed  his  dissatisfaction. 
at  the  translation  of  the  last  answer.     The  French  word 
was  particulier,  and  he  should  like  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther that  word  had  ever  been  translated  *'  confidential.'' 
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mean  coDfidential,  or  bis  private  courier. 

Mr.  Par Artf.-« What  do  yod  mean  by  the  t«rm  "  partiadier  i^  M 
private  courier,  or  in  what  otbtr  ienfe  do  you  u(e  diat  word  ? — He  was  a 
courier  particularly  attached  to  General  Ptnoy  as  a  pcrfon  of  truft  or  coa« 
fidcnce. 

You  did  not  iec  any  thingr  of  Bergami  between  the  year  i8ot  or  1809^ 
when  you  (aw  him  in  the  ferviee  of  General  Pino  ? — No. 

At  what  period  in  the  year  1S08  or  iSo9»  was  it  you  ikw  him  in  die 
firtrice  of  General  Pino  ? — I  have  already  Hated  that  I  do  not  particularly 
recollect  the  year }  it  was  when  General  Pino^s  divifion  was  marching  to» 
wards  Barcelona* 

Can  you  fay  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  t — It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  winter* 

Yott  cannot  (ay  whether  that  was  the  beginniftg  of  the  winter  of  iSot 
or  2809  ?— -I  canuot  precifely  (late  the  period  }  1  know  it  was  the  begin* 
Bing  of  winter. 

How  long  had  you  an  opportunity  of  teeing  him  in  General  Pino*s  ser- 
ygict} — As  a^  diviuon  does  not  always  remain  together,  a  brigade  which 
was  detaclied  from  the  rtSt  of  the  divifion  $  that  bting  the  caftf ^  I  Cinnol 
lay  exactly  how  long  he  remained  where  I  wa«. 

Was  the  anny  in  march  at  the  time  you  knew  him  ?— «We  were  not 
actually  in  march  j  but  we  were  about  to  more  in  order  to  pafs  the  river 
FluTia. 

Did  you  fee  whether  Bergami  was  in  acourier^s  drefs  or  not  ?-r  Always 
ill  common  clothes. 

Have  you  been  in  England  before  you  were  liere  this  time  ?«->Never. 

IVhen  did  you  come  to  London  ?«— I  firft  came  to  London  nearly  fist 
weeks  ago,  or  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 

Have  you  remained  in  England  ever  Hnoe  you  came  ?— The  firft  time  I 
remained  in  England  twenty  days. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ?— To  Paris,  ^here  I  am  eftablilhed. 

Did  you  remain  at  Paris,  or  did  you  go  any  where  elfy  ? — I  never  moved 
from  Paris,  for  we  cannot  quit  that  place  without  leave  from  the  general 
of  divifion  and  the  minifter  of  war. 

Were  you  at  Beauvais  when  you  went  to  Paris  ? — In  goins^  to  Paris  I 
was  with  a  mtfienger  j  the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Beauvais,  but  it  fo 
happens  that  tliat  town  is  paflfed  at  night,  becaufe  it  is  with  a  meflenger 
who  never  (lops. 

You  are  underftood  to  (late,  that  you  palled  through  Beauvais  in  the 
night* time  ?^  Yes,  btcaufe  tlie  courier  regularly  paifes  through  Beauvais 
in  the  night,  and  I  le(t  Calais  with  the  courier,  who  goes  on  regularly 
without  itopping. 

Do  you  know  a  peHbn  of  the  name  of  Ro(fi  ?— I  have  known  feveral 
pcribns  of  the  name  of  Roifi. 

Do  you  know  a  peribn  of  the  name  of  Roifi  who  comes  from  Lugano  ? 
•i^I  know  a  family  of  the  name  of  Roifi  who  are  of  Lugano. 

Did  you  (ee  that  perion  either  at  Btauvais  or  at  Paris  T— I  (iiw  him  oidce 
at  Paris. 

Was  that  when  you  were  at  Paris  the  laft  time  ? — ^No,  it  was  previoufly 
to  my  coming  to  England  the  firft  time. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ? — It  was  prcvicufly  to  my  coming,  it  may  be  be- 
tween two  and  a  half  and  three  months  ago. 

Had  Roifi  any  perfons  with  him  that  were  coming  from  Lugano  ?— I 
do  not  know. 
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Had  be  any  penons  with  him  at  the  time  you  saw  faimf-— He  was 
alone,  there  was  nobody  with  him. 

Had  you  heard  of  the  tumult  that  had  occurred  at  Dover  at  that 
time  f — i  read  tlie  account  of  it  tn  the  French  papers. 

Did  you  communicate  that  to  Rossi  ?-^No,  there  was  notliing  men- 
tioned of  that. 

At  no  time  at  Paris  ?*-^I  never  spoke  of  it  to  him,  because  I  saw  him 
but  once,  and  that  was  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most. 

That  was  the  only  time  you  saw  him  I — It  was  the  only  time ;  and 
I  only  remained  with  him,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  come  here?— The  Queen,  by  a  letter  of 
her's. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 
•  Earl  CathcarL — At  the  time  the  (irst  busaars  were  in  the  brigade 
commanded  by  your  brother,  what  was  the  rank  next  above  thut  of  a 
private  hussar? — ^The  first  or  lowest  degree  is  the  common  hussar, 
then  comes  brigadier,  or  corporal,  then  mareschal  de  logis,  that  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  quartermaster. 

Do  you  mean  that  mareschal  de  logis  is  that  which  is  most  equiva- 
lent to  what  a  Serjeant  is  in  the  foot?*— It  corresponds  with  the  rank  of 
aeneant  in  the  infantry. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  saw  Bergami  confideiKi 
iially  employed.as  a  courier  by  General  Pino?— 

The  following  qaesiion  and  answer  was  then  read  over 
to  the  witiiesa:-* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  '•^particulier ;"  a  private  courier, 
•r  in  what  other  sense  do  you  use  that  word  ? — He  wa^  a  courier 
particularly  attached  to  General  Pino,  as  a  person  of « trust  or  con- 
fidence." 

Did  you  not  understand  Bergami  at  that  time  to  be  General  Pinu's 
own  servant  ?—>There  is  some  d{0erence;^  a  particular  courier,  at- 
tached to  a  person  of  rank,  .is  not  looked  upon  as  a  servant,  as  a  do« 
luestic  in  Italy. 

From  whom  did  you  understand  that  he  received  his  salary  ? — I 
know  nutliiitff  of  it,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  household  of  Ge- 
neral Pino;  X  was  a  superior  olficer  there,  and  could  not  meddle  with 
General  Pino's  private  alTairs. 

You  did  not  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  public,  or 
of  any  department  of  public  service  ?—(  have  twice  stated  that  Ber- 
gami was  attached  as  courier  particular  to  General  Pino;  further  I 
cannot  tell,  because  I  dicfnot  belong  to  the  house  of  General  Pino; 
being  a  superior  officer,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  witli  his  private 
affairs. 

The  witness  waji  directed  to  viiihdraw. 

Carlo  Forti  was  next  called  in;  and  having  been 
aworn^  was  examined  by  Mr.  Brougham,  ibrougli  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchtse  di  Spineio. 

Were  you  a  courier  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  } — I  was. 

When  did  you  enter  it  ?— On  her  departure  from  Milan. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  in  the  year  1817? — ^Yes. 

In  whose  service  were  you  immediately  b«*f*>re  ?— Before  I  entered 
ihe  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  I  was  in  tlie  service  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy. 

What  were  you  in  the  Vicero/s  service  ? — As  chief  cabinet  courier, 
Df/Jwcr.]  2wi 
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Vou  hf  vf  stj4,  ibat  T9U  interna  tfae  Piiociift's  sf rvkf  4  tl|«  fune 
that  she  was  going  away  from  Milan  \  w^fC  w^gli^  tbeo  gpiog?Tr«Silf 
lias  going  to  Rotne. 

Did  you  apply  to  be  tik«Q  into  bcr  iCFviof  ^•^  did . 

From  wb^jt  motive  did  yoii  make  Ui^t  application  ?->riBecaui9  at 
that  moment  I  was  out  of  service. 

You  bftve  stated,  th^t  tbe  Princets  w^  gdog  U>  Rome»  b»f o  joii 
yourself  any  relations  there  ?— Brothers. 

Any  other  near  relations  ?^-TheDucbes9 of  Toiionia. 

The  wife  of  (be  banker  there  I — Yes. 

What  reflation  is  the  duchess  to  you  I— She  is  my  aMat. 
.  On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome,  in  wliat  carriage  did  the  pcifK 
cess  travel  i — In  a  small  English  landau  let. 

How  many  other  carriages  bad  her  {loyal  Higbnesa  wkb  bfr  npon 
that  occasion  ? — Two  more. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  thos^  two  ?— *Oae  was  a  bastardelJa^  aaif 
another  was  a  cavateiia  or  calash. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  is  a  baatardelU? — It  is  a  covered  carriajii 
with  four  seats  inside. 

Was  the  Und)ulei  of  which  you  hav^  spqken  an  £ngliBbcarria^ei 
—It  was. 

Was  it  a  dUTerent  lookbg  carriage  from  thf  baslardella?-"*^ertain)y. 

Was  that  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  difierent  appearance  ^-^Quite  Uk 

Was  it  also  perfectly  dinerent  in  appearance  from  the  (j^rateU?  ?— 
Certainly. 

Had  her  Royal  Highness  any  .other  carnages  than  those  three  iiltb 
ber  upon  that  journey? — No. 

Upon  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three  did  her  Royal  Highoess 
herself  travel  ?— In  the  landaulet* 

Had  the  landaulet  glioses,  as  is  usual  with  such  carriages  ^^ 
It  had. 

Had  it  Venetian  blinds  ?— It  had. 

Had  it  any  curtains? — It  had. 

What  sort  of  curtains  ? — Silk. 

Do  you  mean  silk  curtains  which  drew  aside,  or  which  drew  up  and 
down  with  a  spring? — The  curtain  was  palled  down  by  the  means  of 
two  strings,  which  kept  it  confined,  and  was  lifted  up  by  a  spring. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  9i- 
niuglia?— Ido. 

Did  her  Royal  Highqess  travel  by  night  or  by  day  ?— By  night. 

Do  you  know  where  they  slept  on  the  first  night  on  tbe  road  ?'— On 
(he  road. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  rest  the  first  day  on  tbe  road?-' 
At  Otricoli,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

W  here  did  her  Royal  H  ighness  rest  the  second  day  ?— At  ten  in  tbe 
inoming,  at  Nocera. 

About  wliat  time  did  they  arrive  at  Sinigagli« ?-^n  ih«  f^lia^uif 
day,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Do  YOU  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sacchi  or  Sacdiiqi,  who" 
in  her  Koyal  Highness's  service? — I  knowSapchini. 

Did  he  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  on  -the  journey  joa  b?ve 
just  been  speaking  ol  ? — He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  u|)on  that  journey  ?^-From  Milan  to  Ancona  on 
horseback,  and  Irom  Ancona  to  Loretto ;  and  from  Lorctto  to  RomCf 
J^  set  out  a  day  before  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  caratdia  in  uie 
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•WDlbg^md  tbere  I  tncfwited  myself  on  horiebaek,  and  accompanied 
ber  Royal  Highness  as  far  as  Rome. 

pid  y'oii  mount  on  honeback  at  Ancona  or  Loretto  ?— At  Loretto. 

From  Rome,  when  her  Royal  Highness  went  to  Simgaglia,  how  did 
Sacchi  travel,  and  how  did  37 ou  travel  ?— He  travelled  in  the  carateila 
before,  and  I  on  lK>neback  with  the  carriages. 

How  long  before  did  Sacchi  set  otit  upon  that  journey  in  the  cara- 
tella  ?— Two  hours  before. 

What  was  his  business  to  do  on  that  journey,  going  before  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — To  order  hones,  and  to  [>ay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  tra?el  yourself  upon  that  same  journey  f-- Always  on 
horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback  ? — Always. 

When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did  you  go  before  her  Royal  High* 
ness's  carriage  ? — About  halfan  hour  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  stage. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  except  that  half  mile  before  reaching  the 
end  of  the  stage,  you  always  rode  close  to  her  Royal  Highness's  car- 
riage ? — I  do. 

Did  Sacchini  order  horses  for  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  way  you 
have  described,  going  before  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  cnraU'lfa  the 
whole  of  the  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — He  did  ;  and  he  paid 
lor  tnein  at  the  same  time. 

Did  any  other  person  ride  as  a  courier  with  her  Royal  Higlmesi  on 
that  jonrney,  except  yourself? — No,  (here  was  no  other. 

If  there  had  been  any  other,  must  you  have  seen  him  ?— Certainly, 
because  I  vWas  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier  or  person  on  horseback,  except  yourself 
accompany  any  of  ttie  otliec  carriages  upon  that  journey  ?— No  one 
except  myself. 

Who  travelled  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  landaiilet  upon  that 
occasfon?-~Her  Royal  Highness,  Counte&s  Oldi,  Bergduii  and  Vic* 
(orine. 

In  whose  lap  did  Victorine  generally  sit  upon  that  journey  F— Very 
often  she  was  on  the  knees  uf  her  Royal  Highness, 

Did  ydd  see  h^r  also  In  the  mornmg  upon  the  Countess  Oldi'skneet 
imnetimes  f — Sometimes. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sit  in  the  carriage  f — In  the  middle* 

Do  you  mean  In  the  middle  between  the  i)aron  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  ?— *Her  Royal  Highness  on  the  rights  the  Baron  on  the  left* 
afid  the  Countess  In  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect,  whether  during  any  part  of  the  journey  front 
Milan  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countess  Oldi  wai 
in  the  other  Carriage  from  her  Royal  Highness? — At  Loretto  she  fell 
itt,  and  went  In  the  second  curriage. 

Whose  place  did  she  take  in  the  caf  riage  ? — She  took  (he  plac6  of 
Demont. 

,  Where  did  Demont  go  when  Madame  Oldi  took  her  place  ? — SIra 
tbok  the  place  of  Madame  Oldi. 

Clo  you  nieau  she  took  Madame  Old  1*3  place  next  her  Royal  High-** 
nesi  in  the  middle  of  her  landaulet  ?-«I  dor 

Was  this  upon  the  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  or  from  Romcj  (O 
Stnigagtia,  that  this  accident  happened  ? — From  Loretto  to  Rome. 

Atter  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia,  did  Demont,  O'r  any  b6dr 
except  Madame  Oldi  and  the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  (be  catxhge  with 
her  Royal  Highness?— There  did ^. 
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On  that  journey,  was  Madame  Oldi  always  in  the  carriage  and  al« 
waTS  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  } — She  was. 

Did  vou  always  see  her  in  (his  situation  in  the  morning,  when  her 
Boyal  Highness  arrived  any  where  ?«^Morningas  well  as  evening  I  saw 
her,  for  I  was  always  there. 

In  travelling  as  a  courier  with  the  carriage  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
wj^  it  your  practice  for  any  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  carriage  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  her  Rcval  Highness,  or  any  other  person  in  the 
carriage,  at  any  time?— When^lhey  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  stage,  and 
the  carriage  stopped,  then  I  knocked  against  tlie  door  of  the  carriage, 
a^d  I  asked  whether  they  wanted  any  thing. 

In  travelling  in  that  way  by  night,  in  what  way  were  the  windows  of 
the  carriajge  ? — In  the  front  there  was  a  glass,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
bv  the  side  sometimes  during  the  night  they  put  up  the  Venetian 
bliiids. 

Could  any  air,  though  in  a  small  quantity,  then,  when  the  glan  was 
down,  and  the  window  altogether  open*  enter  by  the  Venetian  blinds?  * 
— There  was  the  air  that  came  in  by  the  means  of  the  spring  opening 
the  Venetian  blinds, 

Do  you  remember  about  the  time  tl^t  the  change  took  place,  and 
Madame  Oldi  going  into  the  other  carriage,  and  coming backj  an]i;ac« 
cident  happening  ? — At  Foligno  the  horses  ran  away,  but  this  happened 
in  going  to  Jloine. 

ijo  you  renriember  on  that  occasion  any  accident  happening  to  the 
work  hag,  or  any  other  bag  of  one  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  maids? — < 
I  do  nut. 

Did  that  accident  at  Foligno,  the  horses  running  away,  happen  at 
the  time  that  Madame  Oldi  changed  her  place  in  the  carnages  ? — 
It  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  kiss  the  Princess  at  any  time  upon  tak<« 
11)^  leave  of  her,  ox  at  any  other  time  ? — 1  never  saw  bim  kiss  th« 
Prmcess. 

.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  take  leave  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon 
any  occasion  ? — Yes,  I  have.  ^ 

Wh^t  did  the  Baron  do,  in  taking  leave  of  her  Roval  Highness, 
when  you  saw  him  ? — He  kissed  her  hand,  and  nothing  ehe,  with  much 
respect. 

Did  you  yourself,  on  taking  leave  of  her  Royal  Highness,  on  any 
occasion,  kiss  her  hand  ? — I  have. 
'  Did  the  other  members  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  suite  do  the  same 
tl)itig  ? — Yes,  equerries,  chamberlain,  and  all  thpse  gentlemen  who 
c^me  to  pay  visits  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the  hand  of  persons  of  rank  with 
whom  you  had  formerly  served  as  courier? — I  did  so  to  the  vice^ueen* 
as  well  as  to  the  Empress  Josephii^e. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney -GcneraL^^Ax^  you  still  in  the 
servtee  of  her  Majesty  ? — I  am. 

Did  ycu  travel  with  her  as  courier  when  she  came  to  this  coantry  ? 
^tI  did. 

When  did  you  last  see  Bergami  ?— The  last  time  I  saw  him  at  St, 
Omers. 

'  Did  the  Baron  Bergami  travel  viilh  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  far  a^ 
St.  Omers  ? — He  did. 
Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Bergami  ?— I  do. 
Where  docs  she  live  ?— At  Miloo. 
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Bergami  bas  the  tiile  of  Barbn  della  Franchina ?— He  has. 

Is  his  wife  staled  the  Baroness  della  Franchina?— I  never  heard 
that  so. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami's  wife  in  company  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ?-^I  have  never  seen  her. 

Whereabouts  does  Bergaint's  wife  reside*  at  Milan,  or  the  neigji- 
boorhood  ef  it? — She  lives  in  Milan. 

In  what  pert  of  Milan  ? — She  lives  near  the  Porta  Ticinese  ;  but  I 
shoald  know  the  streets  very  well,  I  should  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  streets  to  tell  you  what  the  street  is. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  house  where  she  lives  ? — I  have. 

What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  in  which  she  lives  ? — It  is  a  neat  house^ 
that  fits  a  private  individual. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  of  Bergami  live  there  ?— ^be  lives  as 

I  other  persons  can  live. 

In  what  soft  of  style  or  situation? — In  the  style  of  a  private  person. 

Describe  more  particularly  the  style  in  which  she  lives  ? — For  my 
part,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  in  her  house  to  inquire  what 
she  does  or  does  not  do. 

Has  she  any  servants  ? — She  has  servants,  and  a  waiting  maid. 

How  many  servants  f — She  has  a  man  servant  and  a  maid  who  per- 
forms the  omce  of  a  waiting  maid. 

How  long  has  she  lived  m  the  house  in  which  she  now  resides  i — I 
have  always  seen  her  there,  but  I  know  not  where  she  lived  before. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  tlie  man  servant  who  attends  her  ? — I  do 
DOt  l^now,  because  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  him. 

How  do  you  know  that  she  has  a  man  servant  ?— I  have  seen  htm 
in  the  house  when  once  I  went  to  see,  but  his  name  I  do  not  know. 

Then  you  have  been  in  the  house  ?-^I  have  just  told  you  that  I  have 
oiice  been  in  her  house. 

.When  was  that  ? — How  do  you  expect  that  I  should  remember  that; 
I  have  been  once ;  it  may  be  about  a  year  ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  say^it  was  about  a  year  ago?-— I  do. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  yoo  went  to  the  house  a  year  ago  f— « . 
I  carried  a  letter  to  her. 

From  whom  ?— From  her  husband. 

Were  was  Bergami  at  that  time  ?— He  was  al  Pesaro. 

Did  you  go  from  Pesaro  to  Milan  With  this  letter? — I  did  not. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  you  went  to  Milan  at  that  time  from 
Pesaro? — ^For  some  business  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  go  alone  ?»-Alone. 

How  long  were  yon  at  Milan  at  that  time  ? — ^Two  days. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan  ? — ^To  Pesaro. 

po  you  know  others  of  the  family  of  Bergami  ? — ^There  are  other 
relations ;  there  is  a  certain  Louis  Bergami,  his  brother. 

Is  Uiat  the  only  other  relation  of  Bergami  whom  you  know  ? — ^Thcre 
are  other  persons,  his  cousin*. 

What  are  their  names? — One  is  called  Bernardo  Bergami. 

What  the  others  ? — The  other,  Francesco  Bergami  Valolta. 

Are  those  the  only  relations  of  Bergami  that  you  know  ? — ^There 
are  other  relations,  but  I  do  not  know  them  all. 

Do  you  know  any  Ovhers  ? — There  are  his  sisters. 

What  are  their  names  ? — One  I  know  is  called  Faustina  Bergami, 

You  do  not  know  the  others  ?-— The  others  I  (\o  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — 1  have. 

}i  $he  any  relation  of  Bergami  ^ — She  is  his  sister. 
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Where  ha? e  too  seen  the  Coonteti  Oldi  l-^I  bare  alwajt  seta  faev 
tl  the  house  of  her  Rojal  Highnefls. 

Do  you  remember  aay  other  relations  of  Bergami  ? — ^I  do  DOl 
uiewbei  any  others  in  the  house  of  her  Boyal  Highoess. 

Tou  are  t|)eii  td  be  understood  that  all  (hose  whom  you  have  n 
tlooed  are  in  the  house  of  her  Ro3fal  Highness  ?— They  were  once. 

In  what  situation  was  the  Countess  Otdi  i — Dame  d'honneiir. 

lo  wha|  situation  was  Faustina  ?*-Sfae  kept  the  account  of  all  thm 


In  what  situation  was  Louis  ?— Equerry. 

In  what  situation  was  Bemardo«  the  cousin  I — ^He  was  prefect  of  tke 
palace. 

What  was  Fr^cesco  ?— The  accountant. 

You  having  lived  with  her  Royal  Highness  for  four  years,  do  y«a 
mean  to  say  there  were  no  others  of  the  family  of  6erearoi  living  witb 
her  Royal  Highnea  daring  any  part  of  that  time  ? — I  have  seen  so 
other. 

Do  you  know  Bergami's  mother  ? — I  do. 

Did  she  ever  live  in  her  Royal  Highness's  house  during  the  time 
you  were  there  ?«»She  came  once  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Caprili. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Caprili ) — Al>OHt  two  months,  more  oc 
less ;  I  cannot  well  remember  that  thing. 

Then  I>y  a  few  days  you  mean  two  months  ? 

ilfr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  questioD.  The  witoett 
)iad  stated  that  Bergami^s  mother  came  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  her  Royal  Uighoess's  house;  bat  it  happened 
that  she,  like  many  other  persons^  came  to  stay  a  few 
^ays,  but  afterwards  stayed  longer  than  she  firsi  iutesded^ 

By  desire  of  their  lordships  the  two  last  quesliom 
and  answers  were  read  by  the  shorthaild<*writer,  after 

which  the  Attorney-General  proceeded. 

Where  did  the  motner  live  at  other  times,  do  you  know  ?— -She 
^ved  at  Milan. 

Whereabouts  in  Milan  ?-— In  the  town,  in  a  house. 

In  what  part  of  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  the  mother  was  at  the  Villa  Caprili,  where  did  she  dine  l*^ 
Sometimes  she  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness,  sometimes  she  dined 
\j  herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine? — Always  in  her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina  always  dined  in  her  own  room  I 
-1-4  cannot  swear  that  she  always  dined  in  her  own  room,  but  I  saw 
that  she  did  not  dine  with  tin?  others,  and  always  dined  bv  herself. 

Where  did  Louis  dine  ?— Louis  dined  with  her  Royal  Higbneai ;  he 
did  sometime^  and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Where  did  the  Raggionato  Francesco  diae?— At  our  table. 

Always}; — Always. 

Do  yuu  know  Faustina's  husl>and,  Martini  ?-^Martini|  I  do. 

Where  does  he  live  ?-^At  Milan. 

Did  not  Martini  at  o»e  time  live  at  the  Villa  d'£ste?«I  do  ool 
know,  because  at  tliat  time  I  was  not  in  the  house,  I  was  not  in  the 
service. 

You  have  stated  that  Bergami  accompanied  her  Royal  Hi^ness  to 
St.  Omers,  did  any  other  of  Bergami's  family  accompany  her  Rojal, 
Highness  to  St.  Omers  F-^'No  one  ehe  of  the  family. 


tome  at  Pesaro. 

You  bavesUted  levcnd  journeys  you  took  with  her  tioyzl  Hi^aess 
Irom  Milan  to  Rome ;  who  were  upon  that  journey  f  — CodntesS 
Oldi,  Baron  Bergamij  Mr.  Hownam,  the  Chevalier  Vawali,  and  Looit 
^ergami;  Mademoiiejle  Brunette  and  MademoileUf;  Demonty  and 
ibe  Tittle  Victorioe. 

Who  travelled  in  the  caratella  from  Milan  to  Romet-^Whith 
Cpratellat 

You  were  understood  to  distinguish  one  of  the  three  by  the  descrip- 
lioQ  of  a  caratella  ^ — Mr.  William  and  Monsieur  Vassali. 

Who  travelled  in  the  bastardella  ? — Mademoiselle  Demoati  Made- 
moiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam, 

8nly  three  ?*-Only  three, 
pw  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  ?«»*Loa!s  Bergtmi  arrived  at  Ronse 
one  day  before  us ;  he  set  out  before. 
What  carriage  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  in )  —In  a  caratella  with  two 

Was  that  another  carriage  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  )-4t 


Bow  many  carriages  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  when  she 
went  from  Ancona  to  Rome  ? — Her  own  and  two  more  carriages. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  when  she  went  from  Rone 
to  Sinigaglia  ?— Three  carriages  including  her  own. 

Who  travelled  from  Rome  to  SloigagUain  the  bastardella  K*-Mad«- 
snoiselle  Deniont»  Mademoiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

Who  tfavelled  in  the  caratella  ?— Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Vassali. 

Who  in  the  carriage  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  travelled  ?— The 
Coutttess  Oldi,  her  Koyal  Highness, the  Baron,  and  Victorine. 

How  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?-— He  set 
out  before. 
-   With  whom,  by  himself  ?— In  the  caratella,  by  himself. 

Those  were  the  four  caniages  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?— 
They  were. 

Did  they  travel  in  that  way  the  whole  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigngi 
MaJ— Yes^ 

What  other  couriers  had  the  Princess  in  her  service  at  that  time,  be* 
sides  ;fourself  f— No  other  courier ;  after  me  there  was  Sacciiiniy  I  and 
Sacchini, 

The  AttomeynGtneral  wished  to  know  of  the  inter- 
preter, whether  the  wituesfl  by  "  after  me"  meant  "be- 
liiiies  me."  The  interpreter  said  the  phrase  had  no  such 
Hgnification  ;  it  rather  meant  '^  under  me/'  The  witness 
being  asked  whether  such  was  his  meaning,  said  it  was 
"'  under  me.'*    He  and  Saccbini  were  the  two  couriers. 

Was  it  not  very  hot  weather  when  they  went  from  Rome  to  Siai^ 

tlia  ?— Very  hot. 

'*^as  that  the  reason  of  her  travelling  by  night  7--Her  Royal  High- 
ness travelled  by  night  on  account  of  the  beat. 

In  what  order  did  those  carriages  go  forward  ;  Her  Royal.  Highness's 
first,  tlie  bastardella  second,  andtbe  caratella  the  third  \  —  Her  Royal 
Highness  went  first,  the  bastardella  was  the  second,  and  the  caiatdla 
was  the  last. 
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Wat  Teodoro  Mijocbi  oo  thtt  joamey  F^-He  wA 

Was  Racchi  on  that  journey } — Ferdinando  Racchi. 

How  did  they  travel  ?--0d  the  box  of  the  bastardella. 

Were  there  tiro  servants  called  SoUman  and  Polidore?— Yet. 

Were  they  also  on  that  journey  f — ^They  were. 

(To  the  intffpretrr,)  Does  the  word  used  for  eortain  in  Italiao/ 
apply  as  well  to  the  blind  that  lifts  up^  as  to  the  eortain  that  dxt»s 
aside?— Yes. 

What  is  the  Italian  Word  ?  —  cortina  and  teodina  ;  there  H  a  little 
diattnction  as  ia  their  origin,  but  not  as  to  their  noeaning. 

(To  the  vritness.J  How  did  Soli  man  and  Polidore  go  upon  that 
journey  ?— -S^ilinian  on  the  box,  and  Folklore  came  a  day  after,  for  he 
remained  at  Rome. 

On  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigagliai  did  not  you  eo  on,  and 
order  horses  from  stage  to  stage  I — No,  Sacchini  set  out  from  Rome 
two  hours  before. 

Will  yott  swear  you  did  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  each 
stage  ? — No,  I  remained  with  the  carriages,  and  Sacchini  set  out  from 
Rome  in  a  carriage. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  eadk 
stage  ? — I  will  swear,  even  to  a  hundred  thousand  times,  that  I  was 
alwaprs  with  the  carriages. 

Who  ordered  the  horses  ? — Sacrhini  set  out  belore  in  the  carat eHa. 

Then  Sacchini  travelled  in  the  Princesses  caratella?  —  No,  it  was  a 
carriage  that  he  took  from  stage  to  stage. 

How. came  you  to  swear,  in  your  examination*in-chief,  that  he  went 
in  the  caratella  ?  — Every  carriage  is  called  a  caratella  in  Italy,  and  I 
meant  a  caratella  de  posta ;  that  is,  a  carriage  Ive  took  from  stage  i» 
stage. 

Afr.  BroHgham,^^  He  has  said   no   such   thing.     He 
bad  merely  inentiuncd  a  fact  which  proved  thai  Sacchini 
was  no  great  cavalier,  and  that  he  had  been  desirous  of 
concealing  that  circumstance  from  the  Baron^  as  it  would 
have  been  injurious  to  Sacchini  as  a  courier. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini  travelling,  on  that  occasion.  In  a 
caratella  ?  —Because  he  was  not  fit  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  for  when 
be  had  run  a  post  or  two,  he  was  all  chafed. 

Then  he  did  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback  \ — As  I  have  said 
before,  coming  from  Milan,  as  for  as  Ancona  only. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Korne  before  you  set  out  from  Rome  t* 
Sinigaglia  ? — Two  months. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  this  accident  to  Sacchini  happened  tw» 
months  before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — He  set  out 
from  Milan  to  go  to  Rome,  and  he  was  clmfed  five  or  six  stages  after* 
wards ;  and  at  Parma  requested  me  to  get  him  a  carriage,  and  to  tell 
nothing  to  the  Baron  Bergami.  He  travelled,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  a 
caratella  de  posta  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  and  changing  the  carriage 
at  every  stage. 

Before  you  set  oat  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  had  you  not  been  at 
Rome  upwards  of  two  months  ? — Two  months  at  Rome  the  PrincAs 
was,  June  and  July ;  the  first  of  August  we  set  out. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini's  travelling  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia in  a  carriage? — Because  he  was  not  good  to  mount  on  horseback^ 
and  he  soor  got  tired,  and  he  was  chafed. 
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Did  he  |0  any  part  of  that  jdurney  on  horseback? — From  Home 
to  Sintgaglia,  and  ni^itiier  from  Lorello  to  Rome. 

How  long  had  Sacchini  been  a  courier  in  her  Royal  Highnpss's 
service  duriug  the  time  you  were  there  ?— Twelve  or  thirteen  monthi 
at  the  most. 

Was  Bot  Sacchini  the  courier  on  her  Royal  Highness's  tour  through 
Germany? — He  was  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service,  but  I  was  not, 
at  that  time. 

Mr,  Brougham. ^^Thetif  what  occurred  during  that 
tour  can  only  be  what  the  witness  understands  to  have 
taken  place  ;  and  therefore  cannot  form  the  subject  of 

ap  examination. 

Where  did  you  reside  during  the  time  you  were  at  Rome? — At 
the  Hotel  of  Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  opposite  the  palace  of 
the  Spanish  Amba>sador. 

.Did  you  sleep  there  ? — I  did. 

How  long  were  you  at  that  hotel  ? — Six  days. 

Where  were  you  afterwards  in  that  house  ? — Do  you  wish  to  ask  ai 
to  me  or  her  Royal  Highness. 

You  ?-^I  always  was  at  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say»  you  slept  at  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highaess 
ttvery  night  Ibat  you  were  at  Rome? — I  do. 

Did  you  -ever  sleep  in  any  other  place  ? — No. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  at  any  other  time  with  her  Royal  Highness  } 
^No. 

As  that  was  the  only  time,  at  that  period  did  you  sleep  every  night 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  house,  or  did  you  not  sleep  eUewherefor  a 
considerable  time?— I  have  always  slept  iu  the  house  Nvliere  her  Royal 
Highness  lodged. 

"Were  you  not,  at  that  time  when  you  were  with  her  Royal  High^ 
ness,  ccntined  in  prison  ? — I  was  not. 

Nor  at  any  other  lime  when  you  were  there  with  her  Royal  High« 
Bcss?— When  I  was  with  her  Royal  Highness,  never. 

Was  it  before  that  period  then  that  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.     His  learned 
friend  assumed  that  the  witness  had  been  in  prison. 

Were  you  ever  iu  prison  at  Rome  ? — How,  in  what  way  iii  prison  ? 

Dni  you  ever  sleep  in  prison  ;  were  you  ever  confined  in  prison?— 
Once  I  was  arrested  at  a  wutchhouse  at'Piazza  Collonna  for  (ive  days. 

When  -was  that  ? — It  M^as  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  from  the 
baoket,  the  Duke  of  Torlonia;  when  I  was  at  Storta,  the  postillions 
would  not  give  methe  horses,  and  the  postillions  began  to  ill-treat  me, 
and  I  began  to  retaliate,  to  beat  them ;  the  postillions  came  seven 
against  me  with  their  stable  forks  ;  I  drew  out  my  pistol  and  fired, 
and  at  that  time  arrived  the  courier  of  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  and  be 
held  my  arm  at  the  time  that  I  had  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  one  of 
the  postillions,  and  he  in  this  way  got  the  fire  himself;  then  the  govef« 
nor,  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  saw  that  I  was  right,  kept  me  five  days 
ubder  arrest,  and  then  let  me  go. 

Was  not  the  postillion  killed  ? — I  did  not  kill  the  postillion. 

Was  not  one  of  the  postillions  killed  upon  that  occasion  ?-— No  pos- 
tillion was  killed  upon  that  occasion. 

Was  the  courier  injured  ?-**He  was  wounded;  I  made  him  a  hole 
as  large  as  that  here,  (in  ihe  belly 0 
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Did  he  not  tile  m  consequence  of  that  wound  > — He  w<s  forty  cTayt 
ill ;  he  was  my  friend  ;  it  was  through  an  aecident. 

When  you  were  a(  Rome  you  say  yoo  visited  Ruffinelli,  how  far  Is 
Rufiinelli  (rom  Rome? — ^Thereare  twelve  miles  from  Rome  to  Fra»^ 
cat),  and  there  is  half  a  mile  to  go  to  Ruffinelli  from  Frascati. 

Do  you  mean  twelve  Roman  miles,  or  what  otlier  miles  ?-*Roniaii 
ixiiles. 

Re-examined  by  Air,  Brougham, — Is  Storta  the  first  stage  froR> 
Rome? — Codling  out  from  Rome  to  go  towards  France  it  is  the  fint 
stage. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  the  first  stage  in  going  from  Rome  back  to 
her  Royal  Higlmess? — ^To  come  to  Pesaro. 

Were  you  going  then  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  to  her  Royal  Highneaf 
*-I  was. 

Had  you  In  your  charge  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her 
Royal  Highness*?— Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

You  say  this  courier  whom  you  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  by 
accident  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?— He  was,  be  is  still  my  friend ;  and 
he  is  at  present  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  at  him  you  were  firing  at  the  time  ? — ^No,  it  was  to  kill 
one  of  the  postillions. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  seven  postillions  who  were  attacking  you 
with  pitchforks  ? — ^Vcs ;  and  I  miffht  have  killed  perhaps  three  or  Joar* 
of  them,  for  my  pistol  had  two  bullets  in  it. 

Were  they  the  pistols  which  you  had  to  defend  yourself  and  your 
charge  upon  the  journey?— To  defend  myself  upon  the  road  froiTT 
Rome  fron>  the  highwaymen,  for  there  are  always.some  highwaymen 
there. 

ExatfthKd  by  the  Lords. 

Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole  time  you  were  hi  her  RoyaT 
Highness's  service,  in  the  manner  you  have  described  (o  the  House, 
did  you  ever  observe  any  part  of  her  Royal  Higlmess's  behaviour  im- 
modest or  indecent,  either  regarding  Bergami  or  any  other  man  ? — 
Never,  but  always  with  much  respect  when  he  spoke  to  her  Royat 
Highness. 

Lord  Ellcnborough. — ^Were  you  travelling  alone  when  this  accident 
at  Storta  happened? — I  was  travelling  together  with  the  cousin  of 
Bergami. 

Do  you  know  why  you  were  released  from  prison  so  soon  I — Be- 
cause the  secretary  of  stale,  the  governor  of  Rome,  saw  that  I  wa» 
right;  and  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  in  whose  service  the  courier  was, 
saw  that  it  was  a  misfortune,  an  accident,  and  he  endeavoun^d  to  gel 
my  liberty. 

Did  the  Pirincess  of  Wales  write  in  your  favour  ? 

Mr,  Denman  having  objected  to  this  question  as  ir- 
regular,  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale, -^Do  you  know  the  Countess  Oldi's  bus- 
band?— I  do  not. 

In  what  month  did  the  Princess  go  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — ^la 
the  month  of  August. 

Lord  Prudkoe.'^At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  you  anive  at  Siai- 
gaglia?— Eleven  in  the  morning. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Lieutenant  John  Flinn  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  the 
next  called  io,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  examined 

by  Mr.  Dcnman^ 

Are  you  a  lieuteaant  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England  ? — I  am. 
.  Are  you  Jiow  settled  in  Sicily  ?— I  am. 

Did  you  sec  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Messina 
in  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1815  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  take  any  command  on  board  a  vessel  at  that  time  ?— >I  did. 

What  was  that  vessel  ? — A  gun-boat. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  make  any  application  to  you,  with  respect 
to  any  voyage  ?— -She  did. 

What  was  tfaat?«^To  proceed  with  her  on  the  voyage  to  Constanti- 
AOple  and  other  places. 

Was  a  polacca  hired  for  that  purpose  ?— Yes. 

Who  had  the  command  of  that  polacca  ?— -Her  Royal  Highness 
gave  me  the  command  of  her. 

Did  you  continue  in  the  command  of  her  durincr  the  whole  time 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  board  ?— Most  assuredly. 

Who  fitted  op  the  cabins  in  the  polacca? — I  did. 

Did  you  fit  them  up  under  the  direction  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or 
according  to  your  own  discretion  ?— According  to  the  orders  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

And  at  her  expense  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  surgeon  on  board  during  the  voyage  ? — When  we 
got  to  Tunis. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  now  living  ? — I  believe  not,  I  have 
heard  he  is  uot. 

When  he  was  taken  on  board  at  Tunis,  did  it  become  necessary  to 
■lake  any  alterations  in  the  sleeping  place  of  any  other  person  on 
board  ?— It  did. 

What  was  that  ? — Mr.  Bergami's  birth  wat  changed  into  the  dining* 
room. 

From  what  previous  situation? — From  the  after  cabin  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  ship  when  looking  forward. 

Do  you  know  the  bed-rooms  that  were  occupied  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  also  by  Bergami.  during  the  whole  of  the  voNUi^e?— I 
do;  the  bed*room  of  her  Royal  Highnrss  was  on  the  starbo.ird  side. 

In  any  situation  in  which  the  bedti  of  those  two  individuals  were  at 
any  time  phiged,  was  it  possible  for  litem,  from  ihosv:  beds,  to  see  one 
another  ? — I  say  no. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  to  vee  what 
the  arrangement  of  her  apartments  was  ?*-t  have  soinetirnvs  been 
called  for  by  her  Royal  Highness  to  know  how  tne  weaiii'r  was. 

From  wiiat  place  has  her  Royal  Highness  called  toyouP-^From 
her  cabin. 

Has  she  called  to  you  from  any  other  place  ii)  the  night? — Yes, 

When  ? — When  sleeping  under  the  tent. 

Under  the  tent  upon  the  deck  ? — Yes. 

What  was  Gurgitilo's  situation  on  lK>ard  this  vessel  ?— He  was  tht 
captain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  the  acting  captain,  or  the  master  of  the  ve'^sel,  and  you  the 
acting  ciptatn? — I  was  connidered  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  ordee 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  all  the  necessary  ordci^  were  given  by  ms 
to  the  captain  .of  the  ship. 
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Did  Gargiulo's  situation  call  on  bim  to  attend  about  the  rooms  ef 
her  Royal  Highness,  or  about  her  person  ?— No,  most  assuredly  not. 
Supposing  her  Royal  Highness  was  to  go  down  stairs  tor  necessary 
purposes,  was  that  n»an  Ifkely  lo  have  any  knowledge  ot  5uch  a  tact? 

The  Solicitor-Gefieral  objected  to  the  qtiestioQ. 
You  understand  the  sort  of  occasion  to  which  allusion  is  made,  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  duty  of  Gargiulo,  on  board  the  vessel,  that 
should  call  upon  him  to  know  what  her  Royal  Highness  was  doing 
upon  that  occasion  ? 

2%e  SolicUor ^Genera I  contended  that  the  proper  qaes- 
tion  was,  "  what  was  Gargiulo's  duty  ?" 

Mr.  Denman  thought  he  had  a  right  to  put  the  qaes« 
lion  in  the  torm  which  he  had  proposed. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  regular 
course  would  be  to  ask  what  was  Gargiulo's  duty   oa 

board  the  ship. 

What  was  the  duty  of  Gargiulo  on  board  the  ship? — To  attend  to 
the  dtity  of  the  ship. 

His  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  men  ?— Yes. 

Did  that  duty  cati  him  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  ship  where  her  Royal 
Highness  was? — Nut  at  all  times;  a  man  could  command  the  sjiilp 
without  being  in  the  apartments  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  upon  her  Royai  Highness,  without  your 
having  given  him  orders  so  to  do  ? — No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coining  into  her  Royal  Highness's  room  of 
his  own  accord  ? — He  might  of  his  own  accord  ;  he  could  not  have 
gone  there  without  receiving  some  order  from  me. 

Was  that  his  habit  or  his  duty,  without  orders  from  you?— >Itwaa 
his  duty. 

Do  you  mean,  to  take  orders  from  you  ?— Yes. 

You  have  mentioned  the  tent  that  was  sometimes  raised  upon  the 
decki  how  near  was  the  steersman  to  that  tent  ? — ^About  three  or  four 
feet. 

During  the  night  and  day  ?— Yes. 

Did  your  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  call  you  sometimes  to 
that  place  ? — On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on  deck. 

The  question  refers  to  the  place  where  the  steersman  was  ?— Most 
assuredly. 

How  near  was  the  place  where  you  slept  to  the  tent?— Over  the 
helm ;  I  should  think  about  five  feet;  1  should  say  less  than  five  feet. 

From  the  place  that  the  steersman  occupied  was  it  easy  to  hear  what 
passed  within  the  tent  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  conceive  it  would  be. 

Describe  what  you  mean  by  spesdiing  generally  ? — If  the  convena* 
tion  was  such  as  generally  takes  place  between  two  persons,  it  might 
have  been  heard  where  I  slept  and  where  the  steersman  was. 

You  say  it  might  have  been  heard  where  you  slept ;  did  you,  in 
(act,  hear  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Have  you  heard  conversation  from  that  place  passing  under  the 
tent? — No.  • 

Was  it  near  enough  to  have  heard  things  that  passed  In  general  within 
that  tent  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  tent  cover  the  whole  of  the  deck,  or  was  there  a  passage 
left  ? — ^There  was  a  passage  on  one  side  at  night. 
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Were  you  in  the  habit  of  passing  along  that  passage  in  the  night? 
-^Yes, 

And  others  of  the  crew  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometimes  put  from  under  that 
tent  to'be  taken  away  at  nigiu  i — It  was  taken  away  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  and  all  on  board  tier. 

How  so? — We  had  received  information  at  Athens  and  at  Milo  of 
a  great  many  pirates  having  been  about  the  Archipelago,  and  it  was 
then  consistent  that  no  liglit  should  be  seen  upon  deck — not  togive 
such  vessels  an  opportunity  of  seeing  us  by  niglit. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  pirate  vessels  at  any  time  ; 
bad  you  seen  any  ? — Ye<. 

\Vas  the  danger  of  the  light  being  on  deck  represented  in  come* 
quence  of  that  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?-— It  wa$. 

Was  the  light  removed  from  the  tent,  after  that  representation  wat 
made  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  tent  and 
the  cabin  below  ? — Yes. 

What  commimication  was  it?~A  ladder  that  went  down  to  the 
diuing-room. 

How  was  that  communication  kept  at  night,  open  or  shut  ? — It  was 
kept  open  ;  the  tent  covered  the  passage,  but  the  opening  itself  way 
always  clear. 

Do  you  remember  a  tub  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  occasionallj 
bathed? — ^I  do  remember  there  was  a  tub. 

Do  \cu  know  whether  that  tub  could  go  into  the  cabin  where  hec 
Bo^al  H:ghiiess  slept  ?— No, 

Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know,  or  th.it  it  was  too  large  to  bo 
placed  in  the  cabin  ? — It  was  too  large  to  he  placed  in  the  cabin. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  has  her  Ro\al  Highness  ever  spoken  to 
you  from  the  tent  ? — When  having  occasion  to  man^uvre  the  ship 
during  the  night,  I  have  had  occasion  to  disturb  her  Royal  Highness 
from  i)er  repose,  she  has  then  rullt'd  to  me. 

When  you  answered  that  call,  did  you  open  that  tent  ? — Sometimes, 
when  I  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  her  Royal  Highness  had  to  s«y« 
I  was  obliged  to  open  it. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on  board  your  vessel? — On  the 
return  from  Jatfd,  I  do  not  Know  where  he  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voyage? — On  going  out,  he  slept 
in  the  dining-room.  , 

Do  you  remember  the  position  of  her  Royal  Highness's  cabin  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi? — Yes. 

How  was  it? — The  cabin  was  divided  into  two  divi<iions,  that  of  bee 
Royal  Highness  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  thein  ? — There  was  a  door 
and  two  skylights,  two  openings  on  the  deck. 

Was  there  any  gun  upon  the  deck  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  silling  upon  that  gun  with  any 
person  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sitting  in  the  lap  of  any  person  on  board  tha^ 
Teasel  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  any  person  } 
—No. 

Or  kissing  any  person,  except  perhaps  the  child  Victorine  ? — No. 

During  the  whole  time  that  you  had  the  management  of  this  vessel. 


and  that  her  Royal  Highnen  was  on  board,  did  yon  see  the  slightest 
impropriety  or  indecency  in  her  behaviour  towards  Bergami  or  towards 
^)y  othfr  person  ? — No, 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  going  on  land  at  Terracina  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  sec  him  take  leafe  m  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 

Describe  what  was  done  upon  that  occasion  by  him  ?— Kissing  her 
Koya)  Highnesses  hand  on  going  away  from  the  ship,  which  was  occa*» 
aionally  done  by  all  persons  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ? — About  sixteen  years. 

You  wear  some  orders?— I  do. 

What  are  they  ?— The  Order  of  Merit  and  Fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Naples. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  receive  those  orders  ^ — On  the  occasioo 
of  taking  several  privateers  when  serving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy  at 
Messina. 

Have  you  received  the  royal  permission  to  wear  those  orders  ?— » 
One  I  have. 

Which  is  that  ? — The  third  order. 
'    By  royal  permission,  I  meant  the  permission  of  your  own  king  f — 
Yes. 

Cross-e^camined  by  the  Solicitor' Generai — How  long  were  you  or 
the  Voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  as  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  the  exact  date; — if  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  a  memoiv 
I  have  made^*- 

The  question  does  not  call  for  the  precise  time,  but  about  what  time  f 
^i— I  should  conceive  from  two  to  three  months. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  were  you  upon  the  voyage 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?— Nearly  a  month. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  more  than  a  month  ? — We 
might  have  been  more,  I  cannot  state  exactly  to  a  day  without  appeal- 
ing to  memoirs. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say^  that  you  were  not  two  months  f 

The  wiid^ss  produced  a  paper,  and  was  asked^ 

When  were  those  made  ?•»— They  were  copied  from  my  own  origmajs* 

When  ?— Since  I  have  been  on  my  voyage. 

"Where  are  the  originals  ? — In  Sicily. 

Why  did  you  not  bring  the  originals  ? — I  did  not  think  they  wonld 
l^e  wanted. 

Why  chd  you  make  the  cbpies  ?-— Because  I  thought  it  consistent,  I 
thought  I  might  want  them  hereafter ;  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  originals  with  me. 

You  made  the  copies  because  you  thought  they  might  be  wanted, 
but  you  did  not  think  the  originals  would  be  wanted,  is  that  so  ?— Yes, 

For  what  purpose  were  the  copies  to  be  wanted  ? — ^To  remember  in 
case  I  should  be  asked  any  particular  circumstance,  where  I  had  been, 
by  my  friends. 

Why  would  not  the  originals  communicate  that  ?— Because  it  is  pri* 
Tate  affairs. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  those  papers  you  have  in  your  hand  wer* 
copies  made  before  you  came  to  this  country  the  last  time  ?— Yes. 
juj  Sicily  ? — On  my  voyage  on  board  the  ship. 
That  the  copies  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  were  made  on 

England,  i^ 
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Yoo  mean  that  the  copies  were  made  at  that  time?— ^n  my 

voyage.  . 

Can  you  tell  now,  without  looking  at  those  copies,  made  by  you« 
itearly  how  long  you  were  on  the  voyage  froni  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — 
\Ve  might  have  been  more  than  a  months  I  cannot  tell  particular!/ 
without  looking  at  the  paper. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  will  you  take  upon  your- 
self to  say,  you  were  not  two  monihs? — From  one  to  two  months,  t 
should  conceive  we  were,  I  cannot  swear  exactly. 

Nearer  two  months  than  one  month  ?— I  should  think  nearer  twa, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  thing. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that  you  were  not  more  thaa  tWa 
months  ?— No,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  swear  that. 

Lord  Erskine  objected  to  the  mode  of  examiDatioa 
pursued  by  the  learned  counsel.  If  the  witness  were  not 
allowed  to  refresh  his  recollection  by  his  memoranda^ 
it  was  unfair  to  tax  his  memory  in  the  way  attempted. 
AW  would  probably  be  clear  by  reference  to  the  paper  in 
the  hand  of  the  witness. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  asked  if  the  witness  had  offered 
to  look  at  the  paper. 

The  Solicitor^General  observed  that  the  memorandum 
offered  by  the  witness  was  merely  a  copy  of  some  previ-^ 
ous  entry  in  the  log-book,  and  made  during  a  subsequent 
voyage.  He  submitted,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  hm 
produced. 

Lord  Erskine  added  that,  if  the  witness  were  not  aT« 
lowed  to  refresh  his  memory,  the  counsel  was  bound  to 
take  it  with  its  defects,  but  not  to  tax  it  as  be  had  done« 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  seemed  to  be  of  ^Tpinion  that  if 
the  memorandum  were  not  produced,  the  counsel  bad  a 
right  to  tax  the  memory  of  ihe  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Linerpoot  expl&ined,  that  as  the  memo* 
randum  had  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, in  his  view  it  could  not  be  employed  by  the  witness 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory. 

The  Marguis  of  Lansdowne  remarked,  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  the  memorandum  should  be  received  ia 
evidence,  but  whether  a  copy  of  the  original,  which  ori- 
ginal he  understood  to  have  been  made  at  the  time, 
might  be  used  by  the  witness  to  refresh  his  memoryi  as 
to  dates.  | 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  did  not  think  that  the  witness 
had  yet  stated  that  even  the  original  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  transactions  to  which  it  referred. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  following  sentence  from 
Phillippi*s  Law  of  Evidence  :—'' To  assist  bis  memory. 
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ft  witness  may  «sc  ft  wtilteti  er\iry  in  a  book,  or  a  metao-* 
randum,  or  a  copy  of  a  memorandum,  such  eniry  and 
Biemorandum  having  been  made  at  ibe  time  when  ihe 
£act  occurred,  or  irs mediately  after warda/'  Therefore, 
if  the  witness  swore  ttjat  the  original  memorandum  was 
-made  at  the  time,  and  that  what  he  employed  was  an  ac* 
curate  copy  of  the  original,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
might  be  used  to  refresh  his  memory* 

Earl  Grey  suggested  that  the  witness  should  again  be 
called  in,  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  time  when  he  made 
both  the  original  memorandum  and  the  copy  he  bad 
brought  with  him. 

The  witness  was  again  placed  at  ihe  bar,  and  inter- 
rogated by  the  JLord^Chaucellor* 

Wb^re  did*  you  make  those  original  papers  that  you  spoke  of ?— 
The  papers  were  made  on  board  the  vessel  which  I  cominamled. 

Where,  on  what  voyage  ?— Going  from  Messina  to  Catania. 

Where  did  you  make  what  yoa  call  the  copies  of  those  originals  J— 
Jt  was  on  board  the  ship. 

On  the  same  voyage  ? — Yes. 
'  On  your  way  from  Messina  to  Catania? — I  went  round  the  island 
iTi  A  vessel  of  my  ovvn. 

Did  you  make  the  original  minutes  when  you  were  on  board  the 
polac*ca  with  the  Priacessof  Wales?— The  original,  I  did. 

Did  you  make  the  copies  when  you  were  on  board  the  polacca  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales? — ^The  originals  were  made  on  board  the 
j^otacca. 

Where  did  you  make  the  copies  ?-^WIien  I  went  round  the  island 
of  Sicily  in  my  own  vessel." 

flad  you  the  originals  with  you  at  the  time  ?-^ I  bad,  oa  board  the 
vessel. 

Arc  those  copies  made  from  those  originals  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  them;  I  dixl  not  copy  the  whole  of  them. 

Are  they  faithful  extracts  of  so  much  a«i  they  purport  to  be  extracts 
of? — No;  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  qucstioo. 

You  recollect  your  original  papers? — Yes. 

Are  those  you  call  cnpies,  copies  of  the  whole  of  those  originals?-* 
They  are  not  copies  of  the  wiiole  transactions  on  board  the  polacca* 

Are  they  coj>ies  of  any  part  ?— Some  parts',  such  as  the  dates  when 
we  sailed  from  different  places,  that  is  all. 

•  As  far  as  you  have  made  copies,  can  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  tint 
(hey  are  accurate  copies  of  parts  qf  the  originals? — Ye%. 
^  The  Solicitor-General.— Hd\e  you  looked  at  that  menior^i>^«t» 
■irjcc  you  have  been  out  of  thisliouse  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Look  at  the  memorandum,  do  not  read  it  aloud,  and  state-bow  long 
you  were  on  the  voyage  from  Ja/fa  to  Syracuse  ? — 

The  witness  referred  to  hig  memorandum,  and  said, 

We  sailed  from  Jaffa  on  ihe  IS'ihof  July^and  arrived  at  Syracuse  on 
the  20th  of  August. 

The  paper  was  shown  by  the  witness  to  the  Solicitor- 
General^  at  his  desire,  and  he  was  then  asked, 
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During  the  vojrage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa*  where  dkl  Bergami  sleep  ? 
— From  Tunis  to  Jaffii>  in  the  dining-room. 

Every  night  ? — To  tlie  best  of  my  recollection  he  did. 

How  do  YOU  know  that  ?— Because  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to 
her  Royal  Highness  In  the  morning  to  pay  my  respects*  and  1  saw  him 
in  bed. 

Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  him  in  bed  in  th« 
dintne-room  ? — ^Those  are  the  only  occasions. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  below  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage 
from  Tunis  to  Jafia  ? — I  beliere  she  did. 

When  you  went  to  pay  your  respects  to  her  Royal  Highness,  where 
was  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  time  I — la  her  own  room. 

In  her  sleeping  cabin  i — ^Yes. 

Abed  ?^On  the  sofa. 

Dressed  or  not  ? — Dressed. 

And  Bergamiy  on  those  occasions*  in  bed  in  the  dining-room  ?— ^He 
was  in  bed. 

How  psany  times  may  you  have  seen  him  on  the  average  in  a  week  f 
— 1  never  particularized  to  haul  back  the  screen*  l)ut  sometimes  when 
I  have  gone  in*  he  has  said  **  Good  morning'  as  I  passed. 

What  kind  of  a  l>ed  was  it*  or  bedstead? — I  believe  it  was  an  iron 
bedstead*  but  I  cannot  positively  recollect  what  it  was. 

Fixed  ?-^No*  it  was  not  a  fixture*  but  it  was  lashed  to  the  side  of  (be 
vessel. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  swear*  that  from  that  bed,  the  bed  of  her  Royal 
Highness*  when  the  door  was  open*  might  not  be  seen?— I  should 
think  not. 

Then  now  it  is  only  you  should  think  not ;  did  you  ever  stand  in 
such  a  position  as  to  see  to  decide  that  ?— No*  I  did  not. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  upon  her  Royal  Highness  ?— ^No»  it  was 
not ;  but  when  called  for  I  frequently  went  there. 

No  other  business  took  you  into  the  dining-cabin  in  night  ?•— No.    < 

Though  you  had  the  command  of  the  ship  you  did  not  go  into  the 
cabin  at  ni^ht  ^ — ^I  did  not,  without  being  sent  for. 

At  any  tnne*  either  upon  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage  ^'— On 
the  homeward  voyage  1  haye. 

Often  ?— Not  very  often ;  such  as  going  to  dinner. 

At  night?— No. 

Never? — Never*  without  being  called  for. 

Who  was  to  call  you  at  night  ?— The  crew  on  deck,  when  I  was  not 
on  deck  myself. 

Who  was  to  call  you  into  the  dining  apartment  at  night  f-^Some  of 
the  servants  of  the  house— of  the  ship. 

Being  so  called*  you  have  gone  at  different  times  ?-*I  have  gone 
when  I  have  been  called  for*  but  1  never  went  of  my  own  accord. 

Has  that  happened  frequently  ?-^Not  very  frequently. 

Has  that  happened  several  times? — I  cannot  specify  the  number  of 
times*  but  i  apprehend  more  than  once. 

Or  twice  or  ten  tiroes  ? — I  might  have  been  a«  many  times  as  that* 
but  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  the  number  of  times  I  have  beeu 
sent  for. 

Under  this  tent*  on  the  deck,  there  was  a  bed*  ^-as  there  also  a  sofa } 
-—There  was  a  sofa  and  a  bed. 

Whose  bed  ?— »I  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Austin*s  bed. 

Who  slept  in  that  bed  ?<— I  do  not  know. 
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Do  you  mealn  to  swear,  tlAt  you  do  mft  know  tbiA  tier  Rov«l  Hi|;li- 
ness  slept  in  that  bed  ?-*Her  Aoyafr  Uighfieai  iktpt  or  a  ton,  mai  on 
a  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ? — ^Not  v^ry  ilear. 

How  far  off  ?— As  Car  as  1  am  from  that  seat  there. 
.  Three  or  four  yards  ? — I  should  say  three  yards. 

I>o  yoa  mean  lo  swear  there  waa  aa  internal  ol  any  thing  Hhe  Chrec 
Tards  between  the  bed  and  the  8ofa?---Betweeii  the  ^xtreoHtics  #f 
both,  thetc  was  a  great  deal  more* 

Was  there  more  than  a  yard  betweca  thenearest  p^int  of  both?'^ 
YeS|  most  sissutedlv  there  wv. 

How  much  ?— Tjiere  most  bave  been  more  than  two  Tuds. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep«  on  the  sofa  ^— Yes. 

How  do  you  know  that  ?— Because  I  had  occasion  to  see  her  one 
night,  when  I'went  in  there. 

Is  that  the  onljr  reason  you  have  to  knew  thsA  ?— That  is  the  only 
reason ;  I  can  testify  having  seen  her  Royal  Highness  on  tliat  bed,  and 
I  conceive  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ^— I  do  not  know. 

For  what  .purpose  was  it  placed  there  ?-M-Itwas  placed  there  for  per^ 
SODS  to  sit  there  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear*  that  it  waa  placed  there  for  persons  to  sit  on 
during  Uie  day  ?— -That  was  the  occasion  I  saw  it  used  for  during  the 
dav-time. 

Vtm  mean  to  swear,  you  believe  it  was  plaped  there  for  that  purpose  I 
•—I  can  state  no  other  purpdse*  I  do  not  Know  that  any  ^person  sleprlii 
it*  I  never,  saw  any  peison  in  bed  there. 

Did  yott  ever  see  Bergani  in  bed  there?-— I  liave  never  seen  him  in 
bed  ;  I  have  seen  him  sit  on  it  in  the  day-time. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  lie  upon  upon  it  in  the  day-time  ?«»No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  never  seen  htm,  lie  upon  it  In  the 
day«>iiine?-^Ido. 

liajd  you  never  the  curiosity  to  inquire  where  Bergami  slept  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse? — N4>y  I  had  other  duties 
to  attend  to,  navigating  the  ship  to  carry  her  Royal  Highness  about 
to  the  different  places  to  which  she  went,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  tint. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
Bergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent  ? — I  cannot  say  where  be 
slept,  I  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Bergami ;  when  he  was  wanted, 
or  where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  itie  to  say*  I  can  only  repeat  that 
I  never  saw  him  in  be<L 

Have  vou  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  the 
voyage  from  Jafifa  to  Syracuse  ^— -I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ?•— I  must  certainly  doubt 
whether  be  did  sleep  there  every  ni^ht,  or  whis&ier  be  did  sleep  there 
al  all  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  1  know  where  he 
slept 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain,  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep 
there*  and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  ?— -When  I  never  saw 
him  there*  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  theie  t 
•^I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  be  sleep  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  neter  went  to  Jeok  where 
he  slept. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  in  the  voyage  from  Jnflk  t^ 
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Sf  rtcvte'-rrl  Miwr  mBnt  into  the  pabio  wi  the  day^^time,  to  tee  vbe 
tlier  be  ww  tfiene  or  not. 

Did  yoy  ever  «ee  him,  dnring  any  part  of  that  voyai^e,  sleeping  in 
the  aabiD?— I  do  not  know;  I  never  went  into  tbe  pafain  to  tee  wh  .e 
Hber  he  slept  there  or  Aot 

]>id  jMni  emer/  either  by  ftigbt  or  in  the  morniogv  tee  bini«  durioc 
tyajr  pari  of  that  voyage,  tleeping  in  tbe  cabin  in  lin  ibnner  place  i-^ 
do  not  recollect  having  seen  him  there. 

Do  Yo«i  atean  aov  to  repeat,  thai  you  believe  he  did  not  deep 
«^er  die  tent  ^-«-4  noH  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  wiiere  hesinpc 

Not  knowing  trbeir  be  4id  sleep>  you  mean  to  have  it  l>elieved  ^hal 
fon  do  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent  ?— -I  believe  be  did  not 
ateeu  underlfaetent. 

What  is  your  leaton  for  believing  that  be  did  not  sleep  under  tbe 
lent  ?:^-«BecBuse  when  I  wesit  to  see  ber  Royal  Highness  one  nighty  I 
did  sot  see  any  one  these. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ?— rit  waa  dai]k. 

Of  what  country  are  y^u  a  native  }^  was  bom  an  EngUshnian, 
part  of  an  Irishman. 

It  being  dark,  and  not  seeing  him  when  it  was  darky  is  that  the  only 
reason  for  your  belief  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent  ?— The 
light  of  the  binnacle  was  quite  suificient  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  he  was  tfaeie  or  pot;  it  was  dark  at  night,  but  Jbeie 
was  tne  light  from  the  Jbinnaclc  that  reflected  ipto  the  place  when  } 
opened  it. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken ;  upon  the  night  when  her  Royal 
Highness  called  yon,  and  when  you  uy  there  was  a  light  firom  the 
binnacle,  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  $yi:K9^  that  Qergami  was  not 
on  that  bed  ? — ^l  do  swear  to  it. 

Was  that  the  ool>y  occasion  that  you  saw  that  bed  when  Bergami 
M|B  notAhere  i — I  have  gone  there  frequently,  and  aeen  the  bed  in  the 
tame  position^  and  I  never  saw  him  there. 
.    Have  you  gone  there  frequently  ? — I  have  gone  there  when  called  for. 

And  you  ne^er  saw  him  there  ? — I  never  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  been  there,  you  must  have 
aeen  bim  i — Yt%  if  he  had  l)een  on  the  bed,  I  m^istbave  seen  him* 

Do  you  remember  the  night  of  a. storm  off  Candia  ?-^Yes>  I  do. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  go  below  ? — She  did. 

Where  did  sne  sleep  i — She  slept  on  the  -deck.  I  did  not  follow  hei 
Soyal  HighifesB  to  see  where  she  slept ;  but  I  believe  she  slept  in  the 
cabin  l>elonging  to  Mr.  Hownam. 

Do  yOM  not  know  that  she  slept  on  the  deck  below,  by , the  side  oyf 
that  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ?— She  might  have  slept  tiiere  at  first,  an^ 
afterwards  retired  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Howoam;  but  the  occu patio. i 
of  Ihe  ship  required  me  to  stop  on  deck. 

Dkt  you  not  see  her  Ro}'al  Highness  I>el0w  on  the  deck  ? — I  believe 
at  iday^'ligbt  in  the  morning  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  in  Mr.  Hou- 
mm's  cabin. 

Did  vou  not  go  below  during  the  night,  and  see  her  below  during 
the  nignt  ? — I  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  it ;  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  I  did  :  it  blew  very  hard  indeed,  and  required  me  on  deck. 

Do  you  know  wrhese  Becgami  slept  on  that  night  ?— I  do  not. 

AVhere  did  you  ,see  Jkrg^mi  in  tlie  momii^? — ^The  first  I  saw  was 
en  his.coming  on.decH  ;  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  ladder. 

You  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw  him  during  tlie  nieht  lying  on  the 
deck  below  ?— No,  I  did^ot. 
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Do  you  mealn  to  swear,  tbkt  you  do  not  know  tbiA  her  Rot«I  High- 
ness slept  in  that  bed  ?— >H(»  Royafr  Uighne»  iktpt  or  m  ton,  not  on 
a  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ?— Not  v*ry  ilear. 

How  far  off  ?— As  far  as  1  an  from  that  seat  there. 
.  Three  or  four  yards  ?— I  should  say  three  yards. 

Do  iroA  mean  lo  swear  there  waa  aa  interval  ol  any  tiling  Khe  tfiree 
Tards  between  the  bed  and  the  8ofa?-*-BetweeQ  the  ^xtrenHtira  #f 
both,  there  was  a  great  deal  anore* 

Was  there  more  than  a  yard  betwecs  theneareat  p^int  of  both^^ 
Yeip  most  assutedlv  there  wv. 

How  much  ?— >Tjiere  most  have  been  more  than  two  Tards. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sieep»  on  the  aofa?— ^Yes. 

How  do  you  know  that  ?— Because  I  had  occasion  to  see  her  one 
nif^ht,  when  I'went  in  there. 

Is  that  the  onlgr  reason  you  have  to  know  that  ?— That  is  the  only 
reason ;  I  can  testify  having  seen  her  Royal  Highness  on  that  bed,  and 
I  conceive  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ^— I  do  not  know. 

For  what. purpose  was  it  placed  there  ?^*-Itwas  |daced  there  for  per^ 
SODS  to  sit  there  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear»  that  it  waa  placed  there  for  persons  to  ait  on 
durmg  the  day  ?— That  was  the  occasion  I  saw  it  used  firr  during  the 
dav-time. 

VoQ  mean  to  swear,  you  believe  it  was  plaped  there  for  that  parpoael 
^  ckn  state  no  other  purpdse,  I  do  not  Know  that  any  ^person  slepfTii 
it,  I  never,  saw  any  person  in  bed  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergani  in  bed  there  ?-^I  have  never  seen  falm  in 
bed  ;  I  have  seen  him  sit  on  it  in  the  day-time. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  lie  upon  upon  it  in  the  day-time  ?— »No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  yon  have  never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  tfaa 
day«>ijme?— >Ido. 

liajd  you  never  the  curiosity  to  inquire  where  Bergami  slept  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — No»  I  had  other  duties 
to  attend  to,  navigating  the  ship  to  carry  her  Royal  Highness  about 
to  the  different  places  to  which  she  went,  ^nd  I  did  not  attend  to  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
Bergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent  ? — ^I  cannot  say  where  he 
slept,  I  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Bergami ;  when  be  was  wanted, 
or  where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  I  ean  only  repeat  that 
I  never  saw  him  in  bed. 

Have  vou  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  ^very  night  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaifa  to  Syracuse  ?— *I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ^---I  must  certainly  doubt 
whether  he  did  sleep  there  every  ni^bt,  or  whte&ier  be  did  sleep  thete 
al  all  I  cannot  say,  for  1  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  1  know  where  be 
slept 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep 
there,  and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  tliere  ?--«When  I  never  saw 
hiro  there,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  I 
-^I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  i  never  went  to  look  where 
he  slept. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  tke  cabin  ia  the  voyage  from  Jaffii  t^ 
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$f  rtc»ae?-rTl  Mwr  «mt  kito  Ifae  pabin  in  Ibe  d»]r<4ime»  to  see  vbe 
tlier  ^  WW  liw^  or  i¥>t. 

Du)  yoy  lever  «ee  him,  dnriog  any  ptrt  of  that  voya|;e,  sleepiRg  in 
the  aabin?— I  do  not  know;  I  never  went  into  tbe  pafain  to  »e.e  wh  M 
Ihcr  be  »lept  there  «r  Aot. 

J>id  jou  .aicer/  eithar  by  fUfihi  or  in  the  moroiog*  tee  hinny  duriof 
may  pari  of  that  voyaga,  sleeping  in  the  cabin  in  his  fornoer  place  i^ 
do  not  recollect  having  seen  him  there. 

Do  yon  aiean  B^av  to  fcpeat*  that  you  believe  he  did  not  8)<pep 
««der  Ae  umi^A  noil  again  repieat  that  I  do  not  know,  idiere  he  skpc 

Not  knowing  wbair  ha  4id  sleep>  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  fh9it 
foo  do  oo^  bdieve  ha  slept  upd!er  the  tent  ?— -I  believe  he  did  jiot 
alecp  underlfaetent. 

What  is  your  season  for  believing  that  ha  did  noit  sleep  under  the 
lent  ?-r— Because  when  I  west  to  see  her  Royal  Highness  QOfi  nigh^  I 
did  oat  see  any  onelhece. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ? — It  was  dank. 

Of  what  covotry  arc  y^n  a  Jiative  }^-I  was  bom  ao  Englishman, 
f>art  of  an  Irtslunan. 

It  being  dark,  and  not  seeing  him  when  it  was  dark>  is  that  the  onl j 
reason  for  your  belief  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent  ? — ^The 
light  of  the  binnacle  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeina  whether  he  was  there  or  pot ;  it  was  dark  at  night,  but  Jhere 
was  tne  light  from  the  Jbinnacle  that  reflected  into  the  place  when  }, 
opened  it.      - 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  tal^en ;  upon  the  night  when  iier  Royal 
Bighness  called  yon,  and  when  you  say  these  wasalight  from  the 
binnacle,  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  8.wi^  that  Qergami  was  not 
on  that  bed  ? — I  do  swear  to  it. 

Was  ^hat  the  only  occasion  that  you  saw  that  bed  when  Bergami 
M|B  oot  Ahere  i — I  have  gone  there  irequeotly,  and  seen  the  bed  in  the 
aame  position^  and  I  never  saw  him  there. 
'    nave  you  gone  there  frequently  ? — I  have  gone  there  when  called  for. 

And  you  never  saw  him  there?— I  never  did. 

Do  vou  mean  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  been  there,  you  most  have 
aeen  htm  i — Yen,  if  he  had  l)een  on  the  bed,  1  nviisthave  ^eeo  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  of  a. storm  off  Candia  ?-^Yes,  I  do. 

Sid  her  Roval  Highness  go  below  ? — She  did. 
here  did  she  sleep  ? — She  slept  on  the  deck.    I  did  not  follow  het 
S<^al  Highness  to  see  where  she  slept ;  but  I  believe  she  slept  in  the 
cabin  l>elonging  to  Mr.  Hownam. 

Do  yon  not  know  that  she  slept  on  the  deck  below,  by  (he  side  o^f 
that  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ? — She  might  have  slept  there  at  first,  an.^1 
afterwards  jeti  red  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam;  but  the  occupatio.i 
of  Hhe  ship  required  me  to  stop  on  deck. 

'Did  you  not  see  her  Royal  Highness  I>el0w  on  tl)e  deck  ? — I  believe 
at  ,d^y "light  in  the  morning  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  in  Mr.  How- 
Dam's  cabin. 

Did  vou  not  go  below  during  the  night,  and  see  her  below  during 
the  night  ^ — I  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  it ;  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  I  did  :  it  blew  very  hard  indeed,  and  required  me  on  deck. 

Do  you  know  whece  fietgami  slept  on  that  night  ?— I  do  not. 

:Where  did  you  jsee  Aerg^mi  in  tlie  momii^?— The  6rst  I  saw  was 
en  hb.coming  on.dec)c ;  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  ladder. 

You  mean  to  swtar  you  never  saw  him  during  the  ni^ht  lying  on  the 
deck  below  ?— No,  I  did  not. 
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Had  you  Ihe  whgle  comoiaod  of  the  vessel  ?— 3peakiog  of  having, 
the  cominatul,  I  had  thoie  orders  which  her  Royal  Hishoess  chose  to 
g^re  me  at  different  times,  and  under  those  I  actea;  the  ship  was 
hired  by  her  Royal  Highness. 

During  the  whole  of  that  month'  you  mean  to  twear  you  never  snr 
Bergami  in  bed  any  where  i — i  never  saw  him  in  bed  any  where ;  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  on  that  bed  on  the  deck,  but  never  saw  hJm 
lying  down. 

At  the  helm  you  could  not  hear  a  conversation  that  potwd  whbin, 
uule«  it  was  in  a  certain  tone  of  voice  ?-^peakinR  as  you  are  now 
s|ieakiog,  I  might  have  heard  it ;  I  could  have  heard  it. 

When  her  Koyal  Highntss  called^  you  did  not  hear,  and  were 
obliged  to  lift  up  the  tent  ?<— Yes,  when  blowing  bard  on  board  the 
sbip>  the  woiking  of  every  material  on  board  prevents  persons  hear- 
ing, and  I  could  not  dtstinetlv  hear  what  ber  Royal  Highnte  said,  bat 
I  naturally  concluded,  from  having  been  called  on  foriner  occasions* 
that  it  was  to  incjuire  respecting  the  weather. 

Earl  Grey  said  he  was  sorry  to  iDterropt  the  cross-ex- 
amiDatioa^  but  it  was  now  considerably  past  the  hour  of 
adjourninenfj  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  (Cries  of  adjoarn^  adjourn.) 

The  Solicilor^General  isiid  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficalt  for  him  to  say  how  long  he  might  yet  require, 
And  he  should  not  like  to  be  hurried. 

Tbe  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  4. 

SEVENTH  D^Y.— October  10. 

Tbe  Lord'^Chancellor  took  his  seat  about  10  o'clock. 

Eari  Grosvenor  wished,  before  the  counsel  came  to 
the  bar^  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  a  circum* 
stance  on  which  it  appeared  to  him  important  that  they 
should  come  to  a  speedy  decision.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  a  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the 
possibility  of  its  being  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
prosecution  for  perjury,  if  unfortunately  any  case  should 
occur  in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  Queen  which 
called  for  such  prosecution.  There  was  a  report  on  tbe 
table  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  understood  by  their 
lordships  that  nothing  should  take  place  on  their  part  to 
prevent  prosecutions  for  perjury.  He  wished,  however, 
to  address  himself  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  tbe 
woolsack,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  jstill  his 
opinion  that  there  existed  the  power  of  prosecuting  for 
perjury  witnesses  who  might  be  examined  before  their 
lordships.  He  understood  that  there  were  very  const* 
derable  doubts  respecting  the  decision  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  which  it  was  fit  should  be  removed  vcitbout  de- 
lay;  for  nothipg  could  be  more  important  thah  that  the 
question  as  to  toe  po^er  of  prosecuting  for  any  perjtiry 
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^hicb  might  be  committed  io  the  present  proceediogi 
should  be  settled.  He  tboaght  the  most  proper  mode 
of  dping  this  would  be,  to  pass  a  short  act  of  Parliameol^ 
declaratory  of  that  power. 

I'ke  Lord^Chancellor  declined  giving  an  answer  to 
the  question.     He  did  so^  because  in  this  stage  of  the' 

Croceedings  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  question  lie 
ad  ever  heard.  When  the  subject  was  formerly  before 
the  Hoose^  he  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  i^  cotin^l 
undertook  to  prosecute  a  witness  for  perjury,  that  thea 
would  be  the  time  to  consider  of  the  means  of  effectiijig 
that  object.  But  he  now  went  further,  and  would  teil 
the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  becoming  to  anticipate 
the  prosecuting  for  perjury  in  the  present  stage,  and  as 
a  matter  of  probability,  with  reference  to  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined.  Upon  that  probability  he  could 
come  to  no  opinion  until  the  proceedings  were  brouebt 
to  a  conclusion.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  was  not,  io  a  moral  point  of  view,  substantially  pu* 
nishing  for  perjury  to  hold  out  such  a  probability  with 
respect  to  past  evidence,  which,  for  any  thing  he  knewj 
might  be  confirmed  bv  witnesses  vet  to  be  called  I 

Jiarl  Gron>cnor  had  expressed  bis  opinion  that  an  oc- 
casion for  prosecution  might  arise.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  charged  him  with  improperly  antici* 

! mating  the  prosecution  of  witnesses  for  perjury  :  but  their 
ordships  would  recollect  that  the  sobiect  had  alreadv 
been  under  consideration.  The  case  had  been  stated, 
and  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  asked  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  witnesses  could>  or  could  not,  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  In  consequence  of  what  then  passed,  it  v 
was  understood  to  be  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
no  impediment  would  be  presented  by  the  House  to  any 
prosecution.  What  he  proposed,  then,  was  only  to  give 
effect  to  their  lordships'  intention.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  hud,  however,  talked  as  if  the  present  were, 
the  first  time  the  question  bad  been  agitated :  but  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  himself  given  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  prosecuting.  What  he  now  proposed 
was  merely  that  a  bill  of  the  kind  he  had  descrtb^d 
should  pass,  in  addition  to  the  declaration  that  the 
House  would  not  interpose  its  authority  against  any 
prosecution  fpr  perjury  arising  out  of  the  proceedings 
respe.cting  her  Majesty  which  might  be  instituted. 
The  LordrChancellor  observed^  that  soch  a  measore 
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m  ibftt  which  the  ooUe  lord  pfOftOBtd  wia  ^  fiery  diftp 
feieot  tbing,  tftfceo  prospectively  iviib  reference  to  vit«< 
veMeft  trlio  were  to  be  calledi  and  aa  applying  to  parti* 
ciilar  iDdividuals  after  tbey  bad  been  ^xamhied. 

The  Earl  ef  Ldverpoel  was  of  opmioo  ibat,  if  tho 
veasore  asegested  by  the  noble  lord  could  be  ente^^ 
Uiued  at  «eTi^  it  oogbt  to  have  been  brought  forwttd 
fitevioosly  to  tbe  «xaaiiDmk>f]  of  ibe  wiiaeaaes. 

i0rd  Melville  stated^  that  eif  cvmstaDces  had  come  to 
bis  kaowled^ge  respecting  tbe  eviflence  of  one  of  tW 
«ito€»es  exaoained  yesterday  (William  CarringiMi)^ 
,wbob*d  stated  himself  to  have  been  a  midshipnaan  im 
tbe  royjj  navy*  It  wo«ld  be  deairaUe,  he  ftpprebeodedf 
So*  put  some  further  qoe«ti«Qs  to  ihativitness ;  but  irhev 
iJmK:  was4o0e,  be  thought  thai  the  ^oonael  on  both  sides 
abawld  be  pceaent  ai  tbe  bar,  liiat  tbey  might  have  tbe 
epportttnity  «f  hearing  aad  commenting  4MI  wbat  HUgbi 
pasa.  Id  the  mean  lime^he  wished  that  the  eonnael  e« 
bolb  atdea  should  be  made  aware  oif  the  intention  of 
calling  tbe  witness. 

Earl  Grey  thfouglit  that  it  would  be  as  mell  if  tbe 
noble  :loi4  poalpcMiad  Asking  tbe  queatiotus  he  wished  t# 
put  So  tbe  iwitness  uatil  after  tbe  case  was  gone  thcoagb. 

The  Earl  ef  Liverpool  observed^  that  the  period  for 
^talliag  4lbe  witness  was  purely  a  considearatioa  of  con^ 
wameoce.  The  •counsel  for  the  bill  might  be  aakai 
asfaether  ithey  »ni6aiit  to  call  any  evidence  4.o  rebut  ibe 
jHat^ments  of  the  witnesses  ejcamined  for  tbe  defence. 
If  ibey  idid,  the  evidence  applying  to  this  particular 
mtikesa 'migbt  bcicalled  along  with  the  reat;  or,  if  their 
iocdsbipc  thought  it  prefefable,  tbe  witneaa  higr^y 
«ught  he  icalled  forth  with. 

The  Eartof  Laudtrdaie  had  aa  knowledge  «f  the 
fMture  of  the  .qciestions  which  were  intended  to  be  pot 
to  :tb€  wilneas  f  but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  there 
^as  the  aaauFance  of  a  noble  lord  that  there  were  quea- 
^ions  which  he  thought  it  important  to  pnt  to  the  witneaa. 
(CJpon  (that  assurance  their  lordships  ought  to  act.  They 
bad.  allowed  counsel  to  re-examine  the  witnesses  npoo  a 
atfliement  that  they  had  important  questions  to  put,  and 
anrely  they  would  CKteiid  that  confidence  to  ^a  member 
af  .their  own  court  which  they  had  given  to  counsel, 
tie  thought,  therefore,  that  it  must  remain  with  the 
noble  lord  to  propose  calling  tl>e  witness  forthwith,  or  ai 
any  futune  time* 
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The  Eofl  qf  Donougkmore,  without  knowing  the  hm 
Core  of  the  questions  wbich  were  to  be  asked,  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the  question.  This  was  not 
a  subject  proposed  bt  coimsel  on  one  sid^  or  the  other* 
If  Was  proposed  by  tne  noble  lord,  for  the  information 
pf  the  court.  If  the  information  was  very  tuiportaBtf 
be  should  say  that  the  sooner  the  court  was  put  in  po§- 
4ession  of  it  tbe  better. 

LordMtlvilU  could  only  say,  that  be  thought  it  highly 
expedient  that  Carringlon  should  be  examined  as  soon 
AS  possible.  He  would  therefore  move  that  he  be  called 
to  the  bar  to-morrow. 

Several  peers  cried  ''  To-day  1  lo-day  TV  and  the  wit* 
ness  was  ordered  to  attend  this  day. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in* 

lAeuicnant  John  Flinm,  of  tbe  Royal  Navy,  waa  agaim 
called  in,  and  farther  cross-examined  by  the  S^UoUqp* 

General. 

At  wliat  time  did  you  arrive  at  Atbent  f *^The  witnen  referred  to. 
bis  paper)    On  the  Sth  of  May  t  believe. 

Did  you  touch  either  at  Atheas  or  at  Milo,  oa  (he  honMwafd 
v<yfegef— No.  ' 

Yo«  mentioned  yesteidaw,  mtmonrndumsy  or  a  copy  of  meaiocaa* 
dumsi  which  you  niade  oo  the  coast  of  Sicilv? — ^Yes. 

When  was  that  inade>  how  long  ago? — About  three  months  ago* 
between  three  and  foor  months  ago. 

How  long  ^vioosly  to  that  time  was  it»  that  you  had  been  in  £nf- 
land? — I  had  been  in  Eoaland  in  1817. 

You  had  not  been  ia  England  from  1817  down  to  that  period  f— > 

Ko. 

Was  the  memorandum  made  on  shore,  or  on  board  the  ? esse!  ?-— Oa 
t>oard  the  vcsseL 

Had  you  been  on  shore  a  short  time  before  that?— rln  Sicily ;  I  sail* 
ed  from  Messina  to  La  Carta  first*  and  fr6m  thence  to  Catania,  and 
from  Catania  to  Messina. 

Were  you  on  board  an  Italian  vessel  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  that  i 
was  on  board  an  Italian  vessel. 

At  the  time  you  are  speaking  of*  wlven  that  memorandum  was 
piade  ?-r-Noj  I  was  not. 

Of  what  country  ? — An  English  vessel. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel  ? — ^The  Lion. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  niemoraiidum  you  hold  in  your 
hand  ? — Yes.     (The  paper  was  handed  to  the  Solicitor- General.) 

You  have  stated  that  you  had  the  command  uf  this  polacca»  who 
was  it  that  navigated  the  vessel  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  it  that  gave  orders, to  the  sailoi-s ?-»Cvcncrany  it  was  the 

caatain,  but  those  orders  came  from  me* 

'*     u\^  you  do  more  than  merely  direct  the  captain  as  to  the  place  h^ 

was  to  go  to  ? — I  did  not  particularly  direct  him  to  go  to  an^*  place ; 

I  only  gave  him  orders  to  execute  ihoie  duties  belonging  to  the  ship. 

Did  he  not  execute  those  duties  as  tlie  captain  of  a  vessel  or^linarily 
does#  by  giving  directions  to  his  crew  ?-^I  conceive  be  did. 
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*hien  io  naTigiting  the  vetsek  had  he  not  the  whole  care  and  ma- 
iageroent  of  the  ship  f-*He  had  not  the  whole  management  of  the  ship, 
because  the  management  was  given  to  my  charge  by  her  Royal  HigPi- 


Do  you  mean  to  say  ^'ou  gave  orders  to  the  seamen  about  the  navi- 
gation of  the  vessel  ?— The  management  of  the  ship  and  the  manGM- 
veringof  the  ship  were  different 

Do  yoo  mean  to  say  you  gave  any  orders  to  the  crew  for  Ihe  navigi« 
lion  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Denman  interposed,  and,  after  the  witness  had 
withdrawn,  observed,  that  tbe  Solicitor-General  bad  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  witness  had  said  be  gave  orders* 
When  a  witness  was  asked  whether  he  meant  to  say  so 
and  so,  it  was  intended  to  be  insinuated  that  be  bad  sud 
something  like  it,  whereas  tbe  witness  bad  said  that  the 
captain  generally  gave  the  orders. 

Mr.  Gnrney,  the  shorthand-writer,  read  over  the 
.notes  of  tbe  evidence ; '  and  after  some  discussioa  took 
place  between  tbe  counsel,  and  a  few  observations  fron 
Lord  Rosslyn,  which  we  did  not  bear. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  it  struck  him  tbe  wit- 
ness put  a  different  construction  on  tbe  terms  navigating, 
management,  and  manceuvring  tbe  ship ;  and  be  con* 
ceived  that  tbe  questions  tbe  witness  had  been  asked 
had  been  put  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  be 
tiieant  by  tbe  words  **  navigating  tbe  ship." 

The  witness  was  then  called  in^  and  tbe  crosa-exami*- 
nation  resumed. 

The  Solicitor-Gentral. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  yon 
navigated  tlie  ship? — By  navigating  the  ship,  such  as  directing  tbe 
courses  to  steer  by,  and  giving  orders  to  tbe  crew  occasionally. 

Then  yon  did  occasionally  give  orders  to  the  crew  as  to  navigating 
the  vessel  ? — ^Tbe  navigatii^g  of  the  vessel  includes  maoceuvering  the 
ship  and  sails  those  things  as  well  as  the  navigation  also. 

bid  you  give  directions  as  to  the  manceuvering  tbe  ship  ? — Some- 
times I  did,  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Was  not  that  generallv  done  by  Gargiulo  the  captain  ?— Sometimes 
be  was  not  on  deck,  ana  I  had  occasion  to  do  it  myself. 

Then  was  it  only  when  he  was  not  upon  deck,  and  you  had  occasion 
to  do  it  on  that  account,  that  you  gave  those  directions? — Sometimes 
I  have  done  it  also  when  be  has  been  upon  deck. 

Was  it  not  generally  done  by  Gargiulo  ?-— As  to  the  working  of  tbe 
ship,  I  think  he  generally  did  it  roofe  than  I  did  myself. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in  English  ?— In  Italian  some* 
times. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in  English  ?— In  both. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  questions  ;  do  you 
usually  write  in  the  one  or  tbe  other  language  ?— i  write  in  Engfish 
generally. 

Was  tbe  account  which  you  kept  of  (he  proceedings  of  the  vessel  ia 
Italian  or  in  English  ?— In  iulian. 
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Wis  thst  tccouol. written  by  yoonelf  ?— ^The  account  was  written  hf 
the  clerk. 

The  question  refers  to  that  account  referred  to  by  you  yesterday', 
and  from  which  yoo  made  your  extracts  ? — It  was  written  by  the  clerk. 

Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman? — I  do  not  know  what- 
he  was. 

Was  be  your  servant  f— No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  vessel  with  him  ?— -To  the  voyage 
we  were  several  months  on  board. 

With  that  clerk  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  clerk  ;  the  copy  you  allude  to^ 
BOW,  the  joT)rnaI»  was  kept  b^  myself  in  Italian. 

The  qnestion  refers  to  the  journal  from  which  you  took  (hat  memo- 
raaduro^  whether  that  was  kept  in  English  or  in  Italian  ? — It  was  kept< 
in  Italian,  the  log-book. 

Was  it  from  the  log-book  you  took  tliose  memorandums,  thostt 
copies? — ^Yes. 

by  whom  was  the  log-book  kept  ?*~By  myself,  it  was  a  private  me* 
morandum  of  myself. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a  private  meniorandum  of  your* 
self?— xes,  ,it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  myself;  it  was  not  ex- 
actly th?Iog  of  the  ship,  it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  myself  ;  I 
considered  the  log  for  my  own  private  purpose. 

Being  for  your  own  private  purpose,  was  it  kept  by  yourself  or  by  a 
derk  ?— It  was  kept  and  directed  by  myself,  some  writings  of  my  own, 
and  some  writings  of  a  clerk  in  it. 

Was  that  the  clerk  to  whom  you  alluded  just  now  ? — Yes.       ^ 

Was  he  on  board  the  polacca  ? — Yes,  he  was.   * 

The  whole  voyage  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  voyage. 

You  were  askcjd  whether  be  was  ao  Italian  or  an  Englishman  ?— An 
Italian. 

Old  you  not  state  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  what  country- 
man he  was?— -I  believed  him  to  be  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian ;  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was  ;  he  was  on  board  the  ship.  ' 

Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  (he  question  put  to  you,  whether  he  was 
an  Englishman  or  an  Italian,  tell  mc  you  did  not  know  what  country- 
man he  was  ? 

Mr.  Denman. — ^That  qaestioo  was  not  put.  (Order ! 
order !) 

The  SolicilorrGcneraL — It  was. 

Mr.  Denman.^^lf  t  am  called  to  order  bj  the  House, 
I  must  address  myself  to  your  lordships. 

Mr.  Garney  then  read   the   following  question   and   . 

answer  to  the  witness  :—  » 

«'  Was  that  clerk  an  Italian,  or  an  Englishman.-— 1  do  not  know 
what  he  was." 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now,  when  (  asked  you  whether  he  was  aa 
Italian  or  ao  Englishman,  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was?--I  do 
not  know  what  he  was,  but  I  believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian. 

Yw  wy  be  wrote  only  a  part,  was  the  part  Which  you  wrote  writ- 
ten in  Italian  or  in  English  f—That  part  which  I  wrote  was  in  English. 

Did  you  not  lell  me  just  now  that  the  log,  or  whatever  it  was,  was 
written  in  Italian  ?-*In  Ralian. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  log  was  written  in  Italian  ?— -Yes^ 

Defence.^  9rp 
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Jfom  y<m  mean  to  9ay  it  was  written  ptrlly  in  Jtalian  and  partif  iji 
Eng)'»h !— Part  of  bothi  to  my  recoUectioo. 

The  wiioess  here  became  overpowered  by  the  beat  of 
the  house,  and  fainted*  fie  was  immediately  remoTeil 
from  the  bar.  While  he  was  out  several  peers  pom* 
plained  of  the  oppressive  state  of  the  air  in  the  Hoose^ 
and  desired  that  all  the  windows  should  be  thrown  open. 

The  LordrChancellor  immediately  ordered  the  win<r 
dows  to  be  thrown  open,  and  said,  that  he  had  heard 
wiib  much  surprise  yesterday^  that  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  douse  bad  said  it  was  by  his  wish  the  windows 
>jvere  kept  shut:  now  he  had  never  expressed  himself  in 
any  such  way,  b|it  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  venti* 
]ation  of  the  House  kept  up  as  much  as  possible* 

The  witness  being  recovered  by  the  fresh  air,  wbei 
removed  out  of  the  House,  was  brought  back.  Some 
peers  (expressed  a  wish  tfiat  he  should  be  accpmroodated 
With  a  chair,  but  Mr.  Denman  said  be  did  not  require  itj 
))eing  then  perfectly  recovered. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  before  the  cross-examination 
was  resumed,  the  witness  besged  that  the  previous  evi^ 
dence  might  be  read  over  to  him. 

Mr.Gurnfy  accordingly  read  from  ^here  the  witness 
^aid  he  wrote  both  in  Italian  and  English. 

The  witness  said, 

The  clerk  I  referred  to  was  a  sailor  whose  name  was  Pasquali ;  he 
was  a  servant  of  mine. 

Haying  told  us  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  tliat  Pasqoali 
was  not  a  servant  of  yours,  and  having  now  told  us  he  was  a  servant  of 
pf  yours,  which  of  these  two  stories  do  you  mean  to  adhere  to?— I 
mean  to  adhere  that  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  acted  as  both,  that  he  was  your  servaDt| 
and  that  he  was  not  your  servant F-^His  being  a  servant  was  only  for 
^he  purpose  of  taking  my  cot  up  and  down,  and  makins;  my  bed,  and 
those  private  afTairb,  such  as  writing  for  me.  were  done  for  me,  such  as 
the  duty  of  a  servant;  he  was  not  keptaf  a  clerk,  but  he  was  kept 
*  more  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  ship. 

Then  he  acted  as  your  servant  ^ — He  acted  as  a  sailor  and  as  a  ser- 
yant  on  board  the  ship ;  he  was  one  of  the  crew. 

You  having  kept  a  part  of  th|s  log  yourself,and  Pasquali  having  kept 
the  remaTndei-,  whicli  of  the  two  kept  the  larger  proportion  ?— It  is  im- 
possible I  can  determine  at  this  moment ;  I  have  not  the  thing  before 
my  eye?,  nor  can  I  say  which  kept  the  most,  but  I  should  thiiSw  I  kept 
the  most  of  it  myself;  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  such  a  circumstance ; 
J  have  not  the  thing  before  me,  and  I  cannot  say. 

Then  the  most  of  it,  if  kept  by  you,  was  kept  in  English  ?— There 
wa-^  some  in  English  and  some  in  Italian,  vvritten  by  myself. 

Then  if  you  stated  just  now,  that  the  part  which  uas  kept  by  you 
va^  k«pt  in  English,  you  told  us  that  which  was  untrue? 

My.  Denman  said  he  conld  not  suffer  his  learned 
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friend  to  cast  iudh  ao  aspersion  on  the  witness,  it  vrat 
unjust. 

The  Solicitor^Gcueral  replied^  that,  as  the  qnestioa 
tfas  objected  to>  be  should  not  press  it  id  that  form ;  he 
would,  therefore,  withdraw  the  former  question,  aud  ask. 

Did  yoo  not  tell  at  just  now,  (hat  the  part  kept  by  too  was  kept  id 
JSnglish  ? — If  I  told  you  so,  it^^^as  at  a  moment  when  I  felt  myself  so 
situate  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  said. 

.  Then  the  part  that  was  kept  by  you,  do  ^oo  mean  no^  to  say  was 
kept  sometimes  in  English,  and  sometimes  m  Italian  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  ^^ter  proportion,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollect' 
tkn  in  English,  or  in  Italian? — ^I  should  involve  myself  very  much  to 
lay  which  it  was,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  English  ?-^By  saying 
that  there  was  a  considerable  proportion,  I  shall  conceive  the  greater 
part  was  written  by  me  in  English,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  I  should  ihink^ 
4IS  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  the  greater  proportion  In  English,  or  about  the  same  2 
«^About  the  same. 

Look  at  that  paper,  (the  paper  produced  by  the  witness,)  and  tell 
roe  whether  it  does  not  commfence  with  the  departure  from  Messina  ?— ^ 
It  does  not  commence  with  that,  it  is  in  December. 

Where  does  it  commence  from? — Frum  the  0th  of  December/ 
which  was  the  day  her  Royal  Highnes  arrived  at  Messina. 

When  did  she  set  cut  from  Messina  ?--On  the  6th  of  January; 

The  Solicitor^Gaitral  was  then  abodt  to  read  the  papery 
when 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  its  remaiDing  io  his  learned 
friend's  hands. 

The  witness  was  ordered  io  withdraw* 

Mr*  Brougham,  in  support  of  the  objection,  said,  that 
the  coinmon  use  of  a  mexnorunduui  in  a  court  of  iastice 
was,  for  a  witness^  by  referr4ng  to  it,  to  refresh  nis  re- 
collection from  the  contents.  But  his  learned  friend 
(the  Solicitor-General),  instead  of  suffering  the  witness 
to  do  that  which  it  was  the  proper  and  ordinary  course 
to  let  him  do,  kept  the  document  himself,  and  proceed-^ 
ed,  seriatim,  to  put  questions  to  the  Witness  from  the 
contents  of  that  papers  Such  a  course  was  most  assu* 
redly  irregular,  and  \ti  direct  contravention  of  the  rule 
laid  down  by  their  lordships  on  a  former  occasion,  where 
a  paper  was  produced. 

The  Solicitor'^General  denied  that  (his  was  in  any  de^ 

See  a  similar  case  to  that  in  which  their  lordships  had 
id  down  the  rule  referred  to  by  bis  learned  friend.  He 
also  denied  that  he  was  questioning  the  witness,  in  the 
manner  objected  to,  outnf  this  document.  He  certainly 
looked  into  it,  as  he  believed  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
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while  the  witness  perased  it  io  his  hand.  He  bad  certniof/^ 
a  strict  right  to  make  use  of  it  in  this  way. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  certainly  not,  after  their  lordships 
had  laid  down  a  contrary  rale  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
decided  that  a  different  manner  should  be  observed. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that  his  learned  friend  was 
evidently  blending  together  two  different  and  distinct 
things.  He  was  confounding  the  form  of  putting  a 
paper  as  evidence,  and  merely  using  it  to  refresh  a  wit- 
ness's memory. 

The  Lord'Ckancellor  said,  that  ijt  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  say  thai  a  paper  should  be  put  in  as  evidence, 
and  that  it  should  only  be  referred  to  fox  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  a  witness's  memory.  He  thought  it  perfectly 
clear  and  incontrovertible  that  while  a  witness  referred 
16  a  paper  to  refresh  his  memo^^y,  it  was  quite  compe- 
tent fur  the  counsel  who  was  conducting  the  examina- 
tion also  to  look  over  the  paper  used  by  the  witness. 

Mr»  Denman  said,  that  bis  objection  was  not  to  hit 
learned  friend's  glancing  over  the  P/Sper  as  the  witness 
referred  to  it,  but  taking  it  altogether  out  of  his  hand, 
and  using  it  for  quite  a  different  purpose  than  refreshing 
the  witness's  memory,  the  only  thing  for  which  it  was 
produced. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  the  only  reason  be  had  for 
taking  the  paper  out  of  the  witness's  hand  was  because 
Mr.  Gurney  (the  shorthand*writer)  was  situated  between 
him  and  the  witness,  and  therefore  he  could  not  read  it 
at  such  a  distance.  If  the  witness  came  next  to  him, 
then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  take  the  paper  out 
\.  of  his  hands. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  House  ought  to 
consider,  at  first,  whether  they  could  receive  this  paper 
as  evidence,  if  it  were  offered  to  them  as  such.  He  had 
some  doubts  upon  that  point.  According  to  the  state* 
ment  of  the  witness,  this  paper  was  partly  written  by 
himself,  and  partly  by  another,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
clerk.  If  the  latter  part  were  not  read  over  at  the  time 
by  the  witness,  and  believed  by  him,  then,  to  be  the  cor- 
'rect  ac'count  of  what  it  purported  to  be,  how  could  they 
admit  the  contents  of  it  in  evidence? 

Lord  Colville  expressed  a  wish  that  the  witness,  on 
being  recalled,  should  say  what  log-book  it  was  he  had 
been  referring  to :  or  whether  two  log-books  were  kept — 
•ne  for  the  ship,  and  the  otlier  for  the  witness's  dwji 
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«se.    The  regular  book  always  remaioed  in  ihe  ship,  for 
the  uie  of  the  owners. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  begged  to  restate  the  general  rule 
of  evidence  which  he  had  before  read,  and  which  was  to 
be  foand  in  Phillips's  Book  of  £vidence.  It  was  a  gene- 
ral rule  that  a  memorandum,  to  be  efficacious  according 
to  the  rules  of  evidence,  must  be  shown  to  have  been 
taken,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  to  which 
it  alludes,  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  of  it ;  or  else  bj 
some  other  person,  under  his  examination  and  inspection 
•o  as  to  check  any  incorrectness. 

Lord  BedesdaU  said^  that  the  witness  must  have  either 
written  the  matter  himself,  or  seen  it  correctly  written 
by  another. 

The  witness  was  again' brought  to  the  bar,  and  his 
cross  examination  renewed  by  the  SoUciior-GencraL 

Produce  the  pamper  again. 

(As  the  witness  withdrew  from  the  bar  on  the  last  oc« 
casion,  he  carried  the  paper  away  with  him.) 

Mr*  Denman.'^l  advise  the  witness  not  to  give  it  to 
my  learned  friend. 

The  Lord^Chancellor.'^M.r^  Denman  the  paper  to 
which  the  witness  is  referring  must  be  so  placed  as  that 
it  will  be  in  the  eye  of  the  counsel  Hnd  the  witness  at  the 
same  time  :  that  I  take  to  be  the  rule. 

Mr,  Denman.^^To  that,  my  lord,  I  can  have  no  ob- 
jection: but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  my  learned 
friend  to  take  it  out  of  ttie  hands  of  the  witness^  who  has 
it  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

The  witness  then  placed  the  paper  on  the  bar  before 
bim,'fioas  that  the  Solicitor  General  could  refer  to  it. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  pursued. 

What  is  the  first  entry  ? — December. 
.  Wl)at  is  the  place?-— Messina. 

In  what  language  f — Italian. 

What  is  the  next?— The  iCUh, 

Where  ? — ^At  St.  Giovanni  in  Calabria. 

In  English  or  Italian? — in  Italian. 

The  third?— The  17th. 

Whereat?— Scilla. 

In  English  or  Italian  ?— Italian. 
.  The  fourth  ?— The  Clh  of  January. 

Where  ? — At  Messina.  j. 

In  English  or  Italian  ? — ^In  Italian. 
.  The  next  entry  ? — Going  on  board  the  Cloriode. 

In  English  or  Italian  ? — ftaliau. 
,  The  next?— At  Syracuse. 

In  English  or  Italian?-* Italian. . 
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"fhe  next  ?-^Tbe  S9th  of  Jairaary. 

Whrre  ?— >At  Syracuse,  for  Catania* 

English  or  Italian  ?•— Italian. 

The  next  ?-Tbe  5th  of  March. 

Where  ?— Catanial 

In  £ngHsh  or  Italian  ?— Italian. 

The  next  ?— The  next  after  was,  we  shipped  on  board  the  pokicca  aC 
AtMusta^  the  30lh  of  March. 

In  English  or  Italian  ? — In  Italian. 

Tlie  next?— The  l6th  of  April,  at  Ulica, 

In  English  or  Italian  i — ^Italian. 

The  next  ?•— The  t2th  of  April,  Alia  Manaba. 

tn  English  or  Italian  ^— -Italian. 

The  next  ^— The  ]7tb  at  Zavoan,  the  19th  at  Udhia»  the  93d  wcmt 
on  board  the  polacca. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  state  whether  (here  is  a  single  entry  of  aSf 
the  places  tracea  in  that  paper  in  the  English  language  ?-^No,  them 
is  not. 

Does  it  cofoe  down  to  the  return  to  Messina  ? — ^It  does. 

And  every  entry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  in  Italian  ?-*Yei^ 
in  this  it  is. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  till  me  Either  you  ^ilt  swear  it  is  ycAir 
banrlwriting  ? — No»  I  cannot  swear  it  is  inf  handwriting. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  ?— lYcr. 

Whose  handwriting  is  that  paper  ? — It  is  the  derkV 

The  clerk's  ?-.Ye8. 

Pdsquali  ? — Yes,  t  believe  so. 

Wds  not  Pasqtiali  a  confectioner  in  the  servite  of  ber  Royal  High' 
ness  B — 'Sot  not  the  Pa^quali  I  mean. 

Was  he  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the  polacca  f — ^He  was  not  one  of  the 
sailors  of  the  ship,  the  Pasqtiali  you  allude  to ;  tbere  was  a  Pasquali  im 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  not  tbe  Pasquali  Who  wrote  this. 

Was  not  the  Pasquali^  that  acted  as  your  servant,  oiie  of  the  crew  of 
the  polacca  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  tiiat  Pasquali  was  on  board  (ke  British 
ship  the  Lion,  three  months  ago?— Yes,  he  was ;  he  went  down  with 
me  from  Messina  to  La  Carta,  as  being  the  pilot  of  tbe  coast,  and 
from  La  Carta  to  Catania,  Where  he  was  discharged. 

What  became  of  him  in  the  interval,  between  tbe  termination  of  ^ 
the  long  voyage,  and  the  time  you  are  mentioning  f  — I  do  not  know.  * 

What  became  of  the  polacca  in  the  interval  N-The  polacca,  she 
went  to  Naples ;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  I  left  her  at  6enoa« 

With  her  crew  on  board  ? — Not  witb  the  whole  of  the  crew. 

Pasquali  was  left  behind  ?— Pasq^uali  went  With  me  to  Messina,  fat 
and  another  sailor  who  had  been  with  me  six  years  in  t lie  flotilla. 

Pasquali  it  was  who  made  this  memorandum  for  you  on  board  the 
Tessel  three  months  ago  ? — By  my  directions. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  yesterdajr,  that  it  was  in  your  own  bandwrfting? 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  it  was  a  thing  tral  escaped  my  memory, 
1  did  not  reflect  at  the  moment.  ' 

When  you  were  asked  that  question,  was  not  the  paper  before  yon  ? 
It  was  not  in  my  hand  at  the  moment  when  I  ansiWerea,  and  I  did  not 
reflect  at  the  moment  whether  it  was  in  my  own  handwriting  or  not. 

Now,  however,  you  say  it  was  not  in  jOur  h^dwriting,  bat  ia 
Pasquali's  2—Yes,  by  my  directions. 
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Will  yoHftvefv  that  it  ii  not  m  the  baodwritiog  of  Schiavini  !•« 
TN^  is  Scbiavini's  baodwritiog. 

Ke-examiDed  by  Mr,  DoMian.— How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Sicily  ? — Eight  or  nioe  yeare. 

Are  .you  in  the  habit  of  speaking  there  the  Italian  or  the  Englisb 
languaae  ?*— The  Italian* 

At  the  time  when  you  went  the  Toyage  with  her  Royal  Bighoesa 
the  Princess  of  Wale^  were  you  then  as  familiar  with  ti^e  Italian  as 
you  are  now  ? — ^Yes,  perfectly,  and  more  so. 

The  clerk  you  mentioned,  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  he  was, 
do  you  know  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  }-!-l  believe  he  was  of 
aome  part  of  Italr,  but  I  do  not  know. 

JDia  he  speak  Italian  t — Yes. 

Did  Pasquali  make  a  copy  from  ^our  lo^-book  ?«-Yes. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  on  half- pay  m  the  English  navy  ?— I  am. 

Have  you  been  examined  at  any  time  before  you  came  to  England  ; 
have  anv  questions  been  put  to  you  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
^oyal  Highnesspn  board  of  that polacca  \ — No. 

\i  you  liad  received  notice  of  its  being  necessary,  could  you  have 
Jivouaht  that  log-book  bere  ?-^I  should  suppose  I  cofild. 

Who  was  it  made  the  copy  from  the  log-oook  ?— Pasquali. 

You  stated  just  now  that  the  paper  in  your  land  was  written  by 
Sehiaviui? — Yes. 

When  did  be  write  it  ? — A  few  days  hacfc. 

What  did  he  write  it  from  ?f!-By  clictating  from  the  paper  I  iiad  in 
my  hand,  witten  by  Pasquali. 

Carry  back  your  recollection  to  the  outward  voyage  from  Tunis  to 
laiTa,  you  have  stated  that  on  that  voyage  her  Royal  Highness  slept  ip 
the  cabin ;  and  that  when  you  went  to  that  cabin  in  the  morning,  when 
Tou  were  sent  for  to  her  Royal  Highness,  you  passed  Bergami  in  his 
bed ;  jou  state  that  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in  the  tent ;  when  you  were  called  to  wait  upon  her 
Boyal  Highness  in  that  tent,  had  you  any  occasion  to  pass  through 
ibe  room  where  Bergami  had  slept  beforc?r'Afler  her  Royal  High* 
ness  had  got  up,  I  went  up  the  ladder. 

What  sort  of  a  tent  was  it,  a  double  cr  a  single  tent  \ — ^A  single  tent. 

Did  you  recollect  the  breadth  of  the  beam  of  the  vessel  ? — I  should 
suppose  from  nineteen  to  twenty  jfeet. 

Counsel  then  aaid  tbqy  bad  no  further  questions  to  ask 
^le  wUoess. 

,  'Hht  Solicitor 'Gtn^ral  then  begged  that  before  the 
illness  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  he  should  be  ordered  tq 
deposit  the  paper  he  bad  with  the  clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Denman  objected,  to  this  application,  and  said  that 
he  was  entitled  to  see  the  paper  before  any  thing  wa^ 
done  with  it :  he  had  no  copy  of  it,  nor  did  he  ever  see  it 
until  now. 

The  Aitomey^General  said  the  paper  ought  to  be*  depo*- 
aited  whether  liis  learned  friend  saw  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Denman  hoped  no  insinuation  was  intended  that 
he  had  seen  this  paper  before  this  day  at  the  bar.  If  such 
were  attempted,  he  must  repel  it  in  the  manner  it  deserved. 
(Cries  of  *'  Order''  from  the  House.) 
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Mr*  ^TOUfham  hoped  that,  if  their  lordships  suffered 
these  insiDudtioDs  to  be  flung  oat  at  one  side^  they  would 
in  justice  allow  them  to  be  repelled  on  the  other. 

■  ThA  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  counsel  must  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  House,  and  not  provoke  unnecessary 
remarks. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  it  was  a  duty  of  their  lordships  to 
abstain  from  replying  to  any  extraneous  remarks  made 
by  counsel  at  either  side ;  but  when  counsel  appeared  ta 
them  to  exceed  their  line  of  duty  to  interpose  and  stop 
the  extraneous  remarks,  but  not  to  do  so  by  cries  of 
«  Order/' 

The  Lord^'Chancellor  reminded  their  lordships  that  the 
questioQ  immediately  before  them  was,  as  respected  the 
legal  reception  of  the  evidence  pointed  to  in  tne  question 
just  put. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  he  had  never  proposed  that 
the  document  in  question  should  be  produced  in  part  of 
evidence  as  to  the  affirmative  of  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  the  witness ;  and  he  was  therefore  in  some 
surprise  at  the  course  pursued  on  the  other  side. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Jjord  Kin^ston.'^You  say  that  you  fitted  up  the  Princess's  cabio^ 
what  vras  the  length  and  width  of  the  door  ?  — The  doors  might 
have  been  from  three  ffet  to  three  feet  and  a  half  yf'ide  ;  there  were 
two  diYifled. 

What  height  ? — I  should  suppose  about  six  feet. 

"WTiat  was  the  depth  of  the  Princess's  bathing  tub  ?— I  cannot  s(iie 
precisely  the  depth  of  it ;  but  I  should  conceive  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet. 

If  that  tub  was  laid  on  its  side,  could  it  be  slewed  in  the  cabin?—* 
No,  I  sliould  hardly  conceive  that,  unless  both  dooR  were  open,  it 
could ;  it  might  have  gone  one  end  of  it,  but  the  whole  could  not 
have  gone  in. 

Jf  bo(h  doors  were  open,  could  it  have  been  slewed  in  ? — One  part 
could  have  been  got  in,  the  half  of  it  could  have  been  got  in,  but  It 
CQjuld  not  have  gone  the  whole. 

Describe  the  reason  why,  if  one  half  of  it  could  go  in,  the  rest  of  i^ 
could  not  go  in  ? — Because  there  is  not  length. 

"Not  lenclh  In  the  cabin? — There  was  not  length  from  the  sofi 
wber^  Jier  Soyal  Bighness  slept  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

what  length  was  the  cabin  ?  — ^The  cabin  on  the  floor,  I  should 
suppose,,  coul^  not  have  been  more  than  ten  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half. 

wiial  length  was  the  Princess's  bathing  tub? — ^I'he  Princess's  bath- 
ingtub  niust  have  been  at  least  si?;  feet,  or  nearly  that. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  a  tub  six  feet  could  not  have  gone  into  a  room 
of.  ten  feel  and  a  half  ?— But  there  was  the  sofa  there. 

Was  that  sofa  immoveable  ?  — It  was  moveable,  but  it  never  was 
removed. 

Was  it  fastened  to  the  floor  ? — It  was  ;  there  were  two  sofas. 

And  it  could  not  be  removed  from  thence  ?«— It  could  have  been  r«^ 
moved,  but  it  never  was  removed. 
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Yott  ktt  positive  it  ne?tr  was  removed  ?— Positive*  till  ber  Royftl 
Hiflbness  <)uemb9rked  at  Capo  d' Ansa. 

What  distance  was  the  sofa  from  the  door  ?— About  a  foot  and  abalf» 
Of  two  feet  at  the  most. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  the  bathing  tub  could  not  b« 
slewed  in  on  one  side  of  the  sofa  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  lights  on  deck  in  the  tent  were  put  out  for 
fear  of  pirates  seeing  you  ?'Yes,  after  our  departure  from  Jafia. 

Where. did  ihe  binnacle  stand?— By  the  miaen-masl. 

Just  before  the  helmsman  ?•— Yes,  close  to  the  helmsman. 

Was  the  binnacle  where  the  light  was  put  in  glass  all  round  ?^Glau 
the  forepart  and  glass  on  the  afterpart. 

I>id  you  keep  the  afterpart  open;  were  you  not  afraid  of  the 
pirates  ? — ^The  forepart  was  generally  kept  o|)en  ;  there  was  a  hole  on 
the  aftereide  of  it ;  also  a  very  small  hole,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the 
helmsman  to  work  at  the  compass. 

On  what  side  was  the  door  into  the  Princess's  tent  f— There  was  uo 
door. 

Where  was  the  entrance  ? — It  hauled  up,  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
deck,  by  puting  your  hand  on  the  lower  part,  yon  could  lift  it  up. 

When  you  went  (o  her  Royal  Highness  on  being  called,  where  did 
you  lift  up  the  tent  ?— The  afterpart,  close  to  the  miien*mast. 

When  lifted,  could  you  see  all  through  the  tent,  all  over  it?— With 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  binnacle  I  could. 

And  you  can  take  upon  you  to  swear,  tliere  was  nobody  there  but 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  can. 

You  slept  on  the  tiller  ? — I  did. 

And  you  also  mentioned,  that  you  could  hear  two  people  speaking  f 
If  there  had  been  two  people  m  the  tent  speaking,  I  could  have 
beard  them,  if  they  had  been  speaking  as  you  now  speak. 

How  comes  it  you  could  not  hear  the  Princess  speaking  to  you?— 
Sometimes  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  materials  of  the  (hip  worked 
so,  that  I  could  not  hear  distinctly  ;  1  heard,  but  not  distinctly,  what 
she  had  to  say. 

Was  that  never  the  case  when  you  were  in  your  sleeping  cabin  >^^ 
1  never  slept  in  my  cabin  from  the  time  we  left  Jaifa  till  we  got  to 
Sicily,  except  one  night  alone. 

Where  did  you  sleep  then  }— Over  the  helmsman  in  my  cot. 

Could  you  always  hear  what  was  said  in  the  tent  from  your  cot  ?— 
Not  always  what  was  said,  I  doukl  hear  there  was  a  voice ;  but  could 
not  distinctly  say  what  it  was* 

But  you  could  disiingubh  whether  two  people  were  talking  or  opt  ? 
—I  never  did  distinguish  two  people  talking  there. 

If  two  people  had  been  talking  there,  you  would  have  distinguished 
them  ? — I  should  have  heard  their  voice. 

And  known  that  two  people  were  talking?-— And  known  that  two 
people  were  talking. 

You  were  firequeutly  called  down  to  the  eabin  by  the  Princess,  you 
mentioned  to  receive  directions  ?— On  our  voyage  out  I  was. 

Was  there  a  light  in  the  diuing*room  ?— Sometimes  there  was,  some* 
limes  there  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  sleeping  in  the  dining-room  ? — At  night 
I  never  saw  anj  one  there,  I  only  knew  there  was  a  bed  placed  for 
Mr.  Bergami  m  the  dining-room,  and  one  morning  I  saw  him. 

But  you  never  took  notice  of  them  there  at  night  ?  —  I  never  went 
there  to  see  whether  he  was  in  bed  or  not,  it  was  not  ipy  duly  to  go  th9e# 
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But  when  you  went  down,  called  by  the  Princess^  and  passed  tbroagh. 
the  cabin,  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Bei^mi  ?— Only  that  onoc. 
Tlut  wa«  hi  the  morning  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  the  morning. 
When  you  were  called  down  by  the  Princess  \n  the  ni^,  did  yon* 
tiever  talce  notice  whether  Mr.  Bergami  was  there  or  not?-— No,  I 
never  took  notice  ;  he  must  have  been  there  f  suppose,  the  lied  being 
placed  there  for  him  ;  there  was  a  screen,  I  could  not  see  whether  he 
was  there  wiihout  drawing  back  the  screen. 

The  Earl  qf  Donoughmore, — On  the  subject  of  these  memorandams, 
you  say  that  these  memorandums  which  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  in  this  House,  were  taken  l>y  yourself  out  of  a  largw  P^p^  memo- 
randum, which  you  8a]ft.is  not  Uie  log*book ;  have  you  been  always  in 
the  habit  of  taking  such  memorandums  ?— They  were  taken  from  my 
memorandums  bv  my  direction. 

Have  you  on  all  occasions,  on  all  voyages,  been  hi  the  habit  of  either 
taking  such  memorandums  yourself,  or  of  causing  them  to  t>e  taken  for 
your  use  by  some  other  person  B^— For  my  own  use. 

You  have  always  been  in  that  habit  ? — Yes. 

On  all  former  voyages  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  memo- 
randums, or  causing  memorandums  to  be  taken  for  your  use  ?-*Not 
on  aU  occasions,  I  never  have. 

.    Have  you  been  usually  in  the  habit  of  causing  memorandoms  to  be 
taken  ? — For  my  own  private  use  I  have. 

You  were  asked  why  you  did  notbring  with  you  the  original  papers 
in  which  those  memorandums  were  first  entered^  instead  of  those  ex- 
tracts ;  (o  that  you  answered,  that  there  w<fre  some  private  niemoran- 
dums  in  it,  matters  of  your  own  private  consideration,  and  therefore 
you  left  them  behind,  and  only  made  these  extracts ;  do  you  mean  to 
.say  so  ? — 1  mean  to  say  that  the  memorandums,  I  me^n  the  private 
one<i,  were  to  a  degree  of  speculation,  as  I  had  been  a  long  time  re<« 
siding  in  Sicily,  and  bad  become  more  a  mercantile  person  than  any 
thing  else. 

\ou  have  said  that  you  took  these  extracts  from  that  larger  paper  of 
meiiioruiidums  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  what  did  you  mean 
by  that,  why  for  the  sati«faction  of  your  friends;  explain  what  you 
meant  by  so  saying? — ^When  in  Sicily,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  see 
the  public  papers,  and  having  beard  repeatedly  that  evidences  were 
requirfd'in  England,  and  that  ail  the  persons  who  had  made  the  voyage 
with  hf r  Uoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  be  recalled, 
and  as  I  was  on  ray  return  to  England,  I  thought  a  memorandum 
of  thai  kind  would  serve  to  refresh  my  memory  in  case  of  \x\ng 
Callrd  for. 

Wiien  did  you  first  hear  that  account  ? — In  Sicily,  in  Messina. 

At  what  period  was  it  ihat  that  account  came  to  your  ears  ? — ^l^o  my 
recollection,  I  should  conceive^about  three  months  ago. 
.   Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  so  heard ?-— At  Messina,  between 
three  and  four  months  ago. 

Was  it  at  Messina,  immediately  after  hearing  that  account,  that  you 
made  those  extracts  from  the  larger  memorandum  ? — Yes. 
.  Was  it  at  Mcsbina  you  ma<le  those  extracts,  immediately  on  bearing 
what  you  have   mentioned  to  have  hear<l  ? — On  my  departure  from 
•Me<sina  I  commenced  making  them. 

Were  you  just  about,  at  the  time  those  reports  reached  you,  to  leave 
Messina?'-!  was. 

•And  then  in  your  voyage  you  referred  to  your  hirger  paper  to  make 
thte  extracts  ?<^i  did. 
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^   IU?ing  brought  (he  larger  piper  wUh  you  for  Ibat  express  purpose? 
^*The  &mall  memorandum  whicn  I  brought  was  for  that  purfxise. 
•    Do  yott  of  cburse  on  every  voyage  take  all  the  papers  which  yon 
have  bad  with  respect  to  all  fm'iner  vojages  I — No. 

Why  did  you  happen  to  take  upon  that  new  voyage  those  papers  re^ 
lerring  to  a  former  voyage? — From  the  papers  which  I  saw  in  Messina, 
tfaejmibltc  papers,  which  governed  me. 

What  is  become  of  that  larger  paper ;  where  it  that  larger  paper 
Ibom  which  you  made  the  extract? — In  Messina. 

You  have  come  from  Messiui,  and  have  left  it  at  home? — Ye^. 
'   Then  the  larger  paper  you  made  for  (he  satisfaction  of  your  friends, 
and  the  extract  from  that  paper  you  have  made  on  account  of  pubiie 
reports,  and  conceiving  you  might  be  examined  as  a  witness  ? — Yes,  I 
expected  that ;  I  timught  it  probable. 

flow  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy  f— [ 
have  been  eleven  years  a  lieutenant.  ■ 

What  was  the  orsgin  of  tiie  acquaintance  you  had  the  honour  of 
having  with  the  illustrious  person  who  is  ttie  subject  of  this  bill  ? — After 
the  siege  at  Gaeta,  where  I  iiad  served  as«a  volunteer,  I  was  sent  to 
Rome  with  a  genel*al,  who  commanded  Gaeta,  from  tbence  I  returned 
to  Naples,  where  I  received  private  instructions  from  the  Neapolitan 
government  to  proceed  to  Corsica  on  a  secret  pxcnr\ioii,  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  the -situation  of  Murat,  the  £x*King  of  Naples; 
then  after  having  sacrificed  myself  four  nights  and  four  days  in  con^ 
tinning  la  the  woods  among  the  Corsicans,  to  gain  intelligence  respect: 
ing  Murat,  I  returned  to  Naples ;  hating  delivered  those  reports  wiiich 
I  had  gained  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  I  returned  to  Messina.  The  gun* 
boat  which  I  then  was  serving  in  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Corfu  ;  but 
before  the  wind  permitted  for  her  to  sail,  Captain  Brlggscame  in  in  the 
Leviathan,  and  1  was  presented  by  Captain  Briggs  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness ;  from  that  moment  her  Royal  Highness  inquired  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  and  as  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  she  invited  me  to  proceed 
on  the  voyage  with  her,  which  I  did. 

•    You  mentioned,  that  her  Royal  Highness  gave  you  the  command  of 
the  polaccfii  ?— She  did. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say,  (hat  her  Royal  Highness  gave  you  tlie 
entire  control  of  that  vessel  ?— When  I  say  she  gave  me^the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  I  conceived  that  every  person  on  board  rated  to 
the  crew  were  subordiiutte  to  the  orders  and  instructions  I  might  give 
from  time  to  lime.  • 

Do  you  conceive,  or  not,  that  her  Royal  Highness,  in  giving  you  the 
command,  gave  yo6  the  entire  control  of  that  vessel  ? — I  conceived  so. 

Had  you  not  settled,  before  the  voyage,  where  each  person  was  10 
sleep  during  the  voyage  ?-^Does  the  question  allude  to  the  crew  ? 

Not  the  crew,  but  the  passengers? — Certainly  I  had,  after  the  sjiip 
was  hired. 

Did  you  not  consider  the  whole  ship  and  the  crew,  so  far  as  tiie 
▼oyage  was  concerned,  as  under  the  entire  control  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness?—Yes,  under  the  control  of  her  Royal  Highness.- 

Do  you  not  therefore  consider,  that  whilst  her  Royal  Highness  was 
embarked  on  board  that  polacca,  she  had  a  right  to  conceive  that  she 
was  mistress  of  that  polacca,  as  much  as  she  was  of  any  house  or  palace 
in  which  her  Royal  Highness  might  reside? — Most  assoredly  1  con- 
ceive so. 

The  ship  was  hired  by  yoorself,  and  all  the  persons  were  paid  by  yoUf 
were  they  not  ? — ^Tbty  were. 
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Must  ihey  not  have  conceived,  that  they  were  to  look  op  to  tia 
person  but  her  Royal  Highness  during  that  voyage  ^— They  bad  to 
look  to  her  on  all  those  occasions,  but  all  the  orden  that  her  Royal 
Highness  ga?e  from  time  to  time  to  ne,  were  generally  represented 
by  me  as  much  to  the  captain  as  any  other  persons  on  board. 

Did  not  YOU  therefore  consider,  that  in  any  thing  that  her  Royal 
Highness  chose  to  do,  any  conduct  that  her  Royal  HigKnesa  chose  to 
pursue  while  on  boanl  that  polacca,  she  must  have  considered  herself 
equally  free  from  any  interruption,  as  if  those  transactions  passed  ia 
any  house  or  palace  of  her  own  ? — ^Yes. 

Whilst  the  tent  was  upon  the  deck,  do  not  you  conceive  that  th^ 
crew  would  take  particular  care  not  to  incommode  her  Royal  High- 
ness during  the  night,  by  passing  too  near  that  tent  ?— Not  without  the 
occupation  of  the  ship  required  it,  they  would  not  have  done  it. 

Tl»erefore,  speaking  of  yourself,  who  had  the  command^  and  speak- 
ing of  your  opinion  of  all  the  rest,  you  conceive  that  every  possible 
pains  would  be  taken  by  all  the  persons  on  board  to  prevent  giving  her 
Royal  Higlinessthe  least  possible  interruption  ?-— Certainly* 
Her  Royal  Highness  it  appears  paid  the  captain  for  his  vessel  ? — ^Yes. 
The  question  is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  yourself,  but  did  you  re* 
ceive  any  remuneration,  and  what,  for  the  time  vou  passed  on  board 
that  vessel,  the  polacca  ?— -For  my  own  trouble,  do  you  mean  ? 

Being  as  if  in  the  family  of  her  Royal  Highness  during  that  voyage. 
did  you  receive  any  and  what  remuneration  from  her  Royal  Highness) 
—On  my  departure  from  Sicily  no  arrangement  was  made  for  me,  nor 
did  I  expect  it ;  on  my  arrival  at  Tuni^,  her  Royal  Highness  sent  me 
a  sum  ot  money  ;  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  I  believe  I  was  allowed 
200/.  a  year ;  that  sum  I  rejected  at  first,  stating,  I  did  not  join  bef 
Royal  liigl.Dess  for  any  interested  motive. 
You  had  rejected  that  sum  at  first  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  atteiwards  think  you  were  justified  in  receiving  compen*' 
sation? — I  was  informed  that  I  should  give  offence  to  her  Royal  Uiglw 
ness  by  not  receiving  it. 

What  was  the  compensation  tliat  you  received  ? — ^I  believe,  to  the  l)est 
of  my  recollection,  it  vras  two  hundred  dollars  ;  I  cannot  be  certain* 

Is  that  all  )ou  have  received  ?-^I  did  receive  9ome  afterwards,  antil 
I  left  tlie  polacca  at  Genoa. 

The  question  is  not  what  you  received  at  any  particular  period,  but 
state  all  you  received,  and  the  different  times  you  received  it,  as  far  as 
you  recollect  ? — I  believe  myself  to  have  received  three  times  only  iho 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

State  the  particular  times,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  of  having  received 
each  of  those  sums? — The  period  I  cannot  recollect ;  but  I  believe 
my  memory  is  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  placet 
where  1  received  It;  they  were,  Tunis, ConsUntinople,  and  St.  Jean 
d'Acre. 

All  you  received  was  during  the  voyage  ? — Yes. 
Have  you  received  any  thing  since  the  termination  of  the  voyage  ?— 
Ko,  1  have  not* 

You  talked  of  200/.  a  year  salary,  is  there  a  salary  of  200/.  cuing 
on  besides  ? — No,  there  is  no  salary  ;  the  sums  1  received  at  different 
times  were  all. 

You  have  no  salary?— No. 
Nor  do  you  expect  any  ? — ^No. 

Yon  are  not  at  present  of  her  Majesty's  family  ?— No ;  nor  was  I 
after  the  s>hip  reached  the  port  of  Genoa. 
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How  Ions  have  you  been  come  ovct  here ;— I  hare  beenhere  about 

amonlbt  I  believe. 

Were  you  lummoned  to  appear  before  this  House? — No,  I  was  not. 

Did  you  come  to  offer  yourself  as  a  witness,  thinking  yon  had  som^ 

thing  material  to  communicate?-—!  presented  myself  to  her  Majesty* 

tis  having  been  upon  the  voyage  with  her*  nothing  more  than  that. 

What  was  the  whole  sum  you  received  from  her  Royal  Highness?— 
The  three  different  sums  I  have  spoken  of,  I  believe  to  nave  been 
<X)0  dollars ;  200  dollars  each  time. 

You  seem  to  have  been  more  particular  in  your  observations  in  the 
Voyage  outward,  than  in  the  voyage  inward ;  that  is,  you  have  been 
able  to  speak  more  to  the  particulars  with  respect  to  where  Bergami 
slept,  and  appear  to  have  made  stronger  observations  with  respect  to 
what  passed  m  the  voyage  outward,  than  with  respect  to  what  passed  in 
the  voyage  home,  what  is  the  reason  of  that? — ^I  can  only  speak  from 
this,  that  going  out,  I  had  more  occasion  to  see  Bergami,  as  we  gene* 
cally  dined  in  a  place  where  I  saw  him  every  da3r. 

Perhaps  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  ?— >I  had  fre- 
quent occasions  of  seetug  him,  daily  and  momentarily. 

In  the  voyage  outward,  you  have  said  very  decisively  where  Ber- 
gami slept,  you  have  sworn  positively  that  be  slept  in  the  dining^ 
room  ? — Ves,  I  saw  him  there. 

Why  are  you  not  able  to  speak  as  positively  as  to  the  sleeping-place 
of  that  person  in  the  voyage  homeward,  as  you  were  in  the  voyage  out  ? 
—  Because  her  Royal  Highness  having  slept  on  the  deck,  I  had  not  so 
much  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  bed-cabins  below* 

You  were  able  to  swear,  from  your  positive  knowledge^  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  the  voyage  out  ? — Yes. 

How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  belief  as  to 
where  he  slept  in  the  voyage  nome ;  what  was  the  length  of  the  voyage ; 
a  month?—!  never  went  into  those  apartments,  nor  drew  back  the 
tkreen,  to  see  whether  he  was  in  bed  or  not ;  the  skreen  was  there 
during  the  whole  voyage  out  and  home. 

You  were  the  person  who  distributed  the  births,  and  appointed  the 
8leeping>p1aces  or  the  different  individuals  in  the  voyage  out ;  why  did 
not  you  ti^e  the  same  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  births  in  the 
voyage  home  ? 

Mr.  Denman  aabmitted  whether  this  qaestion  was  not 
in  an  improper  form,  as  assuming  that  which  the  witness 

had  not  said. 

Did  you  make  a  distribution  of  the  sleeping-places  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers m  the  voyage  outward  ? — Y'es. 

Did  you  make  the  same  distribution  on  the  homewanl  voyage?-— 
There  was  no  occasion  ;  the  bed  which  I  gave  him  on  going  out  was 
the  place  he  had  in  coming  home  to  sleep  in ;  whether  he  slept  there 
or  not  !  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  you  do  not  know  where 
he  slept  upon  the  voyage  home  ? — I  do  not. 

How  is  it  that  as  you  are  so  competent  to  form  tlie  negative  idea, 
that  is,  where  he  did  not  sleep,  you  are  not  able  to  state  where  he  slept 
during  that  voyage  of  a  month  ;  how  is  you  feel  yourself  competent  to 
^ive  the  decisive  declaration  you  have  given,  that  he  did  not  sleep 
under  the  tent  ? 

Mr.  J^rot/gAam.— 4leallji  my  lords,  I  cannot  admit  this 
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question  to  be  put.  The  noble  lord  has  assumed  that  ttie 
witness  stated  be  knew  where  this  individdal  slept ; 
whereas^  on  the  coutrarj,  he  has  declared  over  and  oirer 
again,  that  he  could  not  say  where  this  person  slept. 

Here  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Let  the  witness  withdraw.*- 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — I  think  the  counsel  ought  also 
to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  and  the  witness  having  withdrawn^ 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  said  he  rose  to  order.  It  had 
been  said  by  a  noble  qarl,  that  day,  that  when  any  thing 
irregular  or  improper  occurred  at  the  bar,  no  noble  lord 
should  cry  ^'  Order/'  but  state  what  passed,  and  offer  his 
objection  to  it.  He  would  pursue  this  course.  Hecon- 
ceived  that  the  conduct  of  the  learned  counsel,  a  few 
minutes  before,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought 
that  the  learned  counsel  had  commenced  an  objection  in 
A  manner  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  House.  He 
had  Slated,  that  '^  he  could  not  permit  2i  question  to  be  put 
in  a  particular  way.''  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  my  noble  friend,  but  I  did  not  think 
the  objection  stated  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  digmty  of 
your  lordships. 

Lord  Foley  observed,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel; 
upon  all  occasions,  to  prevent  improper  questions  from- 
being  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  it  was  more  particularly 
their  duty  to  be  guarded  as  to  those  questions  which 
came  from  noble  lords  who  were  not  so  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  evidence. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — I  do  not  mean  Xo  say,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should,  that  we,  who  are  not  profes^ 
sional  or  learned  lords,  should  not  be  stopped  by  counsel, 
either  by  those  who  support  the  allegations  of  tlie  bill  or 
by  those  who  appear  for  her  Majesty,  if  improper  ques- 
tions are  demanded.  The  counsel  are,  undoubtedlvt 
bound  to  do  their  duty.  But  I  think  it  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  see  that  due  respect  is  paid  to  it ;  and  that 
counsel,  when  they  address  your  lordships,  should  state^ 
in  a  proper  and  respectful  manner,  whether  a  question, 
in  their  opinion,  should  or  should  not,  be  put. 

Lord  Redcsdale  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  objec- 
tions ought  to  be  put  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

The  Lnrl  of  Albemarle  observed  that  the  counsel  was 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  reasoning  on  the  question, 
which  he  did  not  consider  a  just  course  of  proceeding. 

The  Lord'Chanceltor  said  it  was  nothing  more  than 
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reasaiiable  thai  they  should  allovr  conbsel  to  interniipt  any 
of  their  lordships,  if  he  conceived  that  aa  improper  qaes* 
tioa  was  asked  of  a  witness.  He  apprehended  that  the 
learned  counsel  did  mean  to  act  on  that  principle.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  sure,  as  other  professional  persoof 
Would  be^  that,  in  addressing  their  lordships  (he  said  it 
Without  intending  to  give  any  body  offence,  and  even  if 
it  did  give  offence^  he  still  felt  himself  bound  to  state  it), 
a  different  language  should  have  been  used.  The  lan- 
guage that  had  been  resorted  to  in  opposing  a  question 
was  Qot  exactly  that  which  it  oueht  to  be.  He  was  sure, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  learned  counsel  meant 
nothing  disrespectful. 

The  Earl  of  Donau^hmore  thought  the  House  was  much 
obliged  to  the  illustrious  person  in  the  gallery  for  the  in- 
terruption be  had  occasioned ;  at  the  same  time  he  would 
do  justice  to  the  learned  counsel,  who,  he  was  conviuced, 
had  np  intention  to  give  oifence  to  tlieir  lordships.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  the  learned  counsel  entertained  no 
such. intention.  His  conduct  during  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding  had  been  most  correct  and  becoming.  He 
agreed  that-  the  objection  of  the  learned  counsel  would 
have  been  a  proper  objection,  if  he  had  stated  his  (Lord 
T)onouehmore*s)  question  as  be  really  put  it.  If  be  bad 
put  such  a  question  as  the  learned  counsel  seemed  to  sup- 
pose, it  would  be  highly  proper  in  him  to  object  to  it; 
indeed,  he  ought  not  to  have  suflfered  such  a  questions  to 
go  forward  without  objecting  to  it.  He  (Lord  Donough« 
more)  stated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fact.  He 
never  intended  to  put  into  the  witness's  mouth  that  which 
he  never  uttered. 

There  was  here,a  cry  of '[  Call  in  the  counsel." 

•  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — The  question  which  I  in- 
tended to  put^  and  which  I  am  quite  sure  1  did  put,  is 
that'which  will  be  now  read. 
The  shorthand-writer,  Mr.  Gurney,  read  the  question:— 

How  is  it  that  you  are  so  competent  to  form  a  negative  idea  of 
where  he  did  sleep  during  this  voyage  of  a  month,  and  yet  that  you 
give  a  substantive  declaration  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  this  tent  ? 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmorc. — ^That  is  not  exactly  the 
shape  in  which  I  thought  I  had  put  the  qnestion.     Read 
the  latter  end  of  it. 
\  The  shorthand-writer  having  done  so — 

.  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  certainly,  if  1  put  the 
question  in  this  shape,  it  otight  to  be  objected  to  by 
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coanBel.    I  did  not  ioteDd  to  put  it  ia  that  form  atall* 
The  qQestion  I  intended  to  put  was  this : —  .    » 

Here  counsel  were  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  continued.    My  question 

was  this  :— 

Having  twora  on  yoor  direct  examioation  that  you  did  not  knov 
where  Bergami  slept  on  the  voyage  homeward^  account  how  tuu  are 
enabled  to  form  at  once  a  belief  as  to  the  negative— iiamely,  where  he 
did  not  sleep— that  is,  under  the  lent  ? 

Mr*  Brougham  said^  he  could  assure  their  lordships 
that  he  meant  nothing  offensive  or  disrespectful  in  the 
words  that  he  bad  used,  and  which  had  recently  been 
objected  to.  He -believed  their  lordships  would  recollect 
thaty  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  which  it  had  been 
his  painful  duty  to  oppose  particular  questions,  he  had 
proceeded  in  the  same  way.  He  bad  adopted  the  shortest 
possible  course,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  permit  such 
Hud  such  questions  to  be  put.  He  had,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  dispensed  with  his  ordinary  phraseology,  and 
adopted  that  language,  which,  he  believed,  had  always 
been  allowed  to  the  managers  of  impeachments  before 
that  House.  Here,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  on  behalf  of 
the  legal  profession,  he  claimed  the  same  liberty  of 
speech  that  was  allowed  to  the  manner  of  impeachments. 
At  tlie  same  time  he  would  now  wave  the  exercise  of  that 
privilege — he  would,  for  the  moment,  lay  aside  that  sort 
€k[  phraseology  that  had  been  objected  to,  and  use  that 
language  which  was  most  congenial  with  his  feelings,  and 
with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  their  lordships.  He  had 
objected  to  the  former  question  because  it  was  wholly 
different  from  the  question  now  before  their  lordships, 
which  he  considered  unobjectionable. 

The  Earl  of  Donoiighmore.'^ReHd  the  last  question. 

l*he  shorthand- writer  read  the  question,  as  previously 
given  ;  to  which  the  witness  answered-** 

On  the  times  that  I  have  been  sent  for,  or  called  for  by  her  RoyaA 
liiflhnest,  I  never  did  see  him  there. 

I  ou  have  said,  on  your  direct  examination,  that  in  the  dav-time 
you  have  seen  Bergami  sitting  on  the  iron  beds^ead  in  the  tent?— I  have. 
-  You  haveseeiwhim  sitting  on  the  bedstead  in  the  tent?— >I  have; 
and  I  have  seen  other  pers5)iis. 

Then  having  seen  Bergami  sitting  on  that  bedstead  in  the  day-time 
cannot  be  a  reason  for  conceiving  he  did  not  sleep  in  it  at  night  ?-^I 
have  no  other  reason  than  having  been  frequently  called  for  on  our  re- 
turn from  Jaffa  by  her  Royal  Highness,  to  know  how  the  weather  was ; 
I  have  opened  the  tent  frequently,  i  do  not  know  the  number  of  times, 
and  have  never  seen  him  there  :  had  he  beeu  there,  I  certainly  should 
have  seen  him,  (torn,  the  light  of  the  biiftiacle. 

39 
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*  ^his  question  was  put  to  you  at  diflfefent  times  hy  Mr.  Solicitor* 
General ;  namely^  can  yon  have  a  doubt  of  Bergami't  having  slept  in 
.the tent;  do  not  yon  recollect  that  question  having  been  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Solicitor- General  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

Did  not  you  answer  that  question  repeatedly,  by  saying  that  you 
could  form  no  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  that  you  had  other  things  to 
do ;  that  you  had  the  management  of  the  vessel ;  were  not  those  the. 
tort  of  answers  which  you  gave  to  that  question^  when  put  by  Mr.  So* 
licitor-General  ? 

,  The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  of  yesterday : — 

*'  Have  you  any  doubt  tliat  during  that  voyagf .  and  the  whole  of 
it,  Bergaroi  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent? — I  cannot  say  where 
he  slept ;  I  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Bergami ;  when  he  was 
wanted,  or  where  he  slept*  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  1  can  only 
repeat  that  I  never  saw  him  in  bed. 

**  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  the 
voyzae  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  7 — I  cannot  say. 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ?^— I  must  certaihly  doubt 
whether  he  did  *^fo  there  every  night,  or  whether  he  slept  there  at 
all  I  cannot  say/ Tor  1  never  saw  him  there>  nor  do  not  know  where  he 
slept. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep 
there,  and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  ? — ^VVhen  t  never  saw  him 
there,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

'*  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep 
there  ?-«I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

*'  Where  did  be  sleep  ?-^I  do  not  know ;  I  never  went  to  look 
where  he  slept. 

".  Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa 
10  Syracuse  ? — I  never  went  into  the  cabin  in  the  day-iime  to  see  wh^  ' 
thcr  he  was  there  or  not.'* 

Eeferr'rng  to  those  several  questions,  and  to  your  replies  to  those 
questions,  having  so  strong  an  impression,  as  it  appears  lo  have  made 
on  your  mind,  that  Bergami  did  not  sleep  imder  that  tent,  why  did  not 
you  prevent  the  necessity  of  being  questioned  so  often  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  why  did  you  not  at  once  say,  I  have  not  only  no  doubt  as  to  his 
not  sleeping  there,  but  my  belief  is  that  he  did  not } 

'  Mr.  Brougham  opposed  this  question,  as  assotning  a 
fact  which  was  not  in  evidence.  The  qtiestion  assumed, 
that  the  witness  had  said  that  which  he  not  only  had  not 
saidi  but,  so  far  from  it,  when  interrogated  on  this  par-i 
ticular  point,  had  sworn  directly  the  reverse.  He  had 
not  declared,  that  there  was  an.  impression  on  his  mind  as 
to  either  where  Bergami  did  sleep  or  did  not  sleep.  The 
qoestion  assumed  that  the  impression  on  the  witness'^ 
mind  was,  that  Bergami  did  not  sleep  in  the  tent. 

Tht  Earl  of  Donoughmore  denied  that  this  was  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  his  question,  which  he  desired  might  be 
read* 

The  question  was  read  by  the  sbortband^^iiter* 
Defence.']  « r 
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Iff.  Brougham  obserredi  that  he  now  fonndl  there  were 
two  objections  to  this  question,  althoagh  be  had  origi« 
Daily  stated  but  one.  The  6rst  objection  was,  that  there 
was  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  witnes*^  but 
be  denied  that  the  witness  had  said  any  thing  like  ibii» 
When  called  on  to  speak  to  the  fact^  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter :  and  then,  being  obliged  to  speak 
as  to  bis  belief,  he  stated,  ^'  I  have  no  knowledge  on  this 
subject ;  but  as  yon  press  me  for  a  belief,  with  respect  to 
it,  I  most  say,  that,  iVom  all  I  saw,  I  believe  that  ne  did 
not  sleep  there/'  The  next  objection  was  very  important; 
the  question  went  a  great  deal  further.  It  assumed  that 
the  witness  had  no  doubt  of  Bergami*s  not  sleeping  in 
that  place.  The  fact  was,  that,  although  be  spoke  on  this 
subject  with  very  great  doubt — 

The  Earl  of  Doaoughmore, — The  witness  appearing  to 
have  bad  a  strong  impression  on  his  mii^tbat  Bergami 
did  not  sleep  under  the  tent,  and  having,  vhder  that  im* 
pression,  expressed  his  belief  that  Bergami  had  not  so 
slept  under  tbe  tent,  why  did  not  the  witness  at  once,  in 
answer  to  the  Solicitor-General,  express  the  opinion  he 
has  since  done  i 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  that  this  question  was  ex* 
aethr  the  same  as  that  to  which  he  had  objected. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  stated  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
could  not  legally  be  put.  If  the  witness  had  declared  (hat 
he  felt  such  an  impression,  then  it  would  be  proper  to 
state  that  he  had  said  so  and  so,  and,  repeating  his  words, 
to  found  a  question  on  them. 

I'he  Earlo/Donoughmore. — ^The  witness  having  stated 
his  belief  that  Bergami  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent  on 
the  voyage  home,  why  did  he  not  state  that  belief,  im- 
mediately, in  answer  to  the  first  question  i  (The  question 
was  deemed  inadmissible.) 

You  said  something  wkb  resfiect  to  the  fear  of  pirateB,  and  of  put- 
tinff  out  the  lights  in  consequence  of  that  fear  ? — I  did. 

Have  the  goodness  to  mention  what  it  was  you  stated  upon  that 
subject  ? — 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 
yesterday  :— 

*<  Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometimes  pot  from  onder  that 
tent,  to  be  taken  avray  at  night  ? — ^It  was  taken  away  for  the  preaerya* 
tipn  of  the  ship,  and  iil  on  board  her. 

*'  How  so? — We  had  received  information  at  Athens  and  at  Mitp 
of  a  great  many  pirates  having  been  about  the  Archipelago,  and  it  was 
then  consistent  tnat  no  lights  should  be  seen  upon  deck,  not  to  givo 
aach  ressels  an  opportunity  of  stctag  us  by  night. 
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Do  70U  know  whether  tiie^  irere  sity  |Mfiilc  vetfels ;  at*  any  tline 
hadrou  seen  any  ? — Ye«." 

Tne  Marl  nf  DoJioughmorc—^Whea  was  it  that  you  received  that 
information? — We  receivrd  that  information  at  Milo. 

When  was  H,  in  consequence  of  that  mforniation,  you  began  to  take 
9mtf  the  light  f— After  we  had  left  JafTa. 

You  fint  heard  i\ve  report  at  Athens? — Yes. 

Aiid  it  was  after  you  left  JafTa  you  began  to  take  away  the  liglit?— 
Yes,  the  information  was  confirmed. 

You  hate  ineniioiied  that  you  have  gone  i«to  the  tent  at  night  whea 
you  hare  been  called  at  night  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  the  tenii 

Have  you  gone  to  the  door  ?~>To  the  opening. 

That  you  lifted  41  p  the  t<*nt  so  as  to  see  her  Royal  lifghnesi?-*-! 
opened  it,  or  lifted  it  up  so  as  to  look  in. 

How  was  her  Royal  Httfhness  dressed  ?i*— She  was  dressed. 

Lying  on  the  bed'dressed  ? — ^Yes. 

Earl  Morton. — ^You  have  stated  that  on  board  of  ttic  polaccB,  (fie 
binnacle  wan  glazed  both  bo  the  side  next  the  steerBiDan«  and  on  the 
opposite  side  ?— Yes,  or  that  there  was  a  drawer  or  slide,  I  am  not  po* 
sitive  which. 

You  have  stated,  that  it  was  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  that  yoo 
saw  the  interior  of  the  tent»  when  yon  ItftM  up  the  curtain,  or  opened 
it?— Yes. 

Was  it  by  the  light  of  the  sfde  next  the  steersman^  or  the  opposite 
tide? — It  must  have  been  from  the  light  on  the  opposite  side,  or  from 
both. 

Did  not  the  light  from  (he  opposite  side  of  the  binnacle  strike  full> 
•n  the  side  of  the  tent  when  it  vras  closed,  so  as  to  render  it  visible  ^ 
—It  did. 

You  have  stated,  thai  you  caused  lights  to  be  put  but,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  beina  seen  by  the  pirates  }~^l  have. 

Was  that  issue  of  light,  on  the  o|ip<Rite  side  of  the  binnacle,  aeces* 
sary  for  the  steersman  ?— It  wa^  not. 

Their  how  came  you  not  to  conceal  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
jection upon  the  tent  being  seen  by  the  pirates  ? — It  is  necessary  to 
give  vent  to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  or  it  will  not  keep  in. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  a  binnacle  to  have  air  from  the  top  ?-*It  is ;  but 
when  it  had  not  sufficient,  it  was  allowed  in  other  parts. 

State  to  the  Hou^e  whether  you  do  not  think  there  would  have  been 
▼ery  creat  danger  of  the  light  in  thit  binnacle  being  blown  out,  if  it> 
was  IcTt  open  in  the  manner  you  describe  in  the  forepart  of  it  ?— If  it 
had  been  left  entirely  open,  there  would. 

If  there  was  a  shutter,  as  usual  on  tlie  forepart  of  the  binnacle, 
might  it  not  have  been  left  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  air,  without 
any  considerable  light  issuing  from  it? — Yes»  and  sufficient  light  to 
allow  me  to  look  into  tlie  tent,  as  it  was  so  near. 

In- the  course  of  your  experience  aa  a  seaman,  have  you  not  always 
observed  great  pains  taken  to  prevent  any  light  Issuing  from  biunacWi 
at  all  at  sea  ^— -I  have»  on  board  King's  «hips,  but  on  boa/d  such  a 
vessel  as  this  there  was  not  all  those  conveniences  that  are  rec^uired. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  conveniences  there  .'—That  it  liad  not 
a  regular  funnel  to  lead  the  smoke  from  the  light  which  there  generally 
is  on  board  a  man  of  war ;  that  there  were  holes  penetrated  in  a  piece 
of  lead,  which  dki  not  admit  sufficient  air. 

Were  vou  correctly  understood  then,  io  the  early  part  of  your  ex^- 
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miootion  ymterday,  to  bavettated,  tiiat  you  were  captain  or  marter,  or^ 

in  charge  of  that  polacca,  during  the  voyage  which  her  Royal  Htgh- 
Dess  the  Princem  of  Wales  made  in  her  ?— Yes,  by  her  Royal  High<* 
ness's  direction  I  took  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

Can  yoM  state  whether  or  not  you  had  the  means  on  board  that 
vessel,  under  your  direction,  of  having  a  few  boles  perforated  in  the 
top  of  the  binnacle,  or  a  small  funnel  \vi  into  it,  so  as  to  enable  the 
light  in  that  binnacle  to  burn  all  night,  without  exposing  the  vessel  to 
the  risk  she  run,  with  so  illustrious  a  personage  on  hoard,  from  the  pi* 
ratical  vessels  you  describe  to  have  been  hovering  about  yon  ?*-I  had 
not  the  fitting  up  of  the  ship,  excepting  that  part  which  was  made  op 
for  the  convenience  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  did  not  particularlv 
observe  that  there  was  such  a  thing  wanted  until  it  actually  was  wanteil, 
or  if  I  had  I  should  have  done  it. 

Was  the  navigation  of  the  polacca  in  that  voyage  intrusted  to  you, 
the  shaping  the  courses,  and  keeping  the  ship's  way  ?-^Yes,  I  kept  the 
ship's  reckoning  myself;  it  was  kept  also  by  the  captain  and  the  mate. 

By  who&e  reckoning  was  the  ship  steered  or  conducted  ? — Gene- 
rally speakmg,  I  believe  my  own« 

DC  so  good  as  to  state  more  explicitly  by  whose  reckoning  the 
ship  was  navigated  from  land  to  land? — ^We  compared  our  work^,  and 
we  divided  tbem>  and  the  course  was  then  distributed  among  the  three 
works,  and  the  course  was  shaped  from  those  works. 

After  comparing  the  respective  reckonings  with  each  other,  who 
gave  the  directions  for  the  course  to  be  steered  subsequently  ? — My-v 
self  to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  gave  it  to  the  other  subordinate 
quarter-niasters. 

You  being  charged  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  bow  do  you  enn 
plain  your  having  said,  that  the  Atling  up  of  the  binnacle  was  but  a 
trifling  matter,  or  something  to  that  eSect  I — I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
charge  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  me  till  I  left  Augusta  by  her  Royal 
Highness ;  I  had  the  order  to  fit  the  ship  up,  but  I  had  not  the  com- 
mand  of  the  vessel  until  we  sailed  from  Augusta. 

Did  the  vessel  not  possess  the  means  of  rectifying  any  defect  in  tlte 
binnacle  when  at  sea  ? — If  it  had  been  distinguished,  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  until  the  reports  of  tlie  pirates. 

As  it  appears  by  your  statement,  that  there  Vere  two  captains  or 
two  masters  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  alluded  to,  state 
to  the  Housd  who  was  the  regularly  constituted  authority  having 
charge  of  that  vessel,  her  stores*  provisions,  &c.  and  responsible  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  the  same?— The  part  owner,  who  was  the 
captain  I  believe;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stores,  or  the  vie* 
tualling  of  the  crew ;  when  I  hired  the  vessel,  the  victualling  of  the 
crew  was  to  be  paid  by  the  captain. 

State  the  name  of  that  captain,  if  he  sailed  in  the  ship  >-— Gargiulo. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  keep  the  log«book  of  that  ship  during  the 
voyage  alluded  to,  the  log-book  kept  in  all  merchant  ships  ? — ^The 
mate  or  the  pilot ;  he  is  termed  pilot  in  that  country. 

Was  the  log-book  actually  kept  by  that  person  ?— I  do  not  know. 

In  what  book  was  the  ship's  reckoning  inserted  ?— By  the  chart. 

In  what  book  was  it  inserted  ? — In  the  general  log-book,  I  presume. 

But  yuu  do  not  know  who  kept  that  log-book  ?-^I  do  not. 

Was  the  tent  which  you  have  alluded  to,  on  the  deck  of  the  po- 
lacca, erected  by  your  cfirections? — First  by  those  of  her  Royal  High- 
i>^»^  and  afterwards  by  my  own. 
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4^     Were  the  directions  to  the  tailors  to  erect  that  tent  given  to  tbear 
by  you,  or  by  any  other  person  ?— They  were  given  by  myself. 

In  consequence  of  the  rrtncest's  directions  ?-— Yes. 

Can  you  inform  the  House  the  dimensions  of  the  tent ;  its  length, 
and  its  breadth »  or  nearly  so?-~lt  is  impossible  I  can  state  the  length 
of  the  tent,  hut  it. was  from  the  miaen-mast  to  the  main*mast. 

Did  the  afterpart  of  the  tent,  or  that  next  the  stem  of  the  ship,- 
touch  the  mizen^mast} — Close  to  it. 

Was  it  fixed  to  it  ?<^Yes,  the  ridge  rope  was  fixed  to  it. 

Are  you  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  length  of  the  tent,  as  yon 
must  have  some  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  ship  ?-i^I  did  not  measure 
the  precise  distance,  but  I  should  conceive  between  the  mizen^mast 
and  miiin^mast  there  most  have  been  a  distance  of  twenty.4wo  or 
twenty-three  feet ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  cannot  be  precise. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  the  tent  must  have  been 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  or  thereabouts?*— Yes,  1  should  suppose 
it  %vas. 

You  stated  that  the  breadth  of  the  ship  in  that  part  of  it  wassame- 
where  about  nineteen  or  twenty  feet?— Yes ;  but  I  cannot  be  precise, 
for  I  never  measured  it. 

How  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  ship  was  the  breadth  of  the 
tent^  do  you  suppose  ?— I  should  consider  about  a  foot,  for  it  hauled 
out  to  the  rigging  on  each  side. 

In  reference  to  the  misen-mast  of  the  polacca,  where  did  the  bin« 
nacle  stand  ?•— By  the  mizen-mast. 

Before  it  or  behind  it )— Abaft  it ;  it  could  not  be  before  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  tent. 

Are  you  rightly  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  space  Inside  the 
tent  was  sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  to  enable 
a  person  looking  into  the  tent  by  lifting  up  a  part  of  it,  as  you  have 
described,  to  see  every  object  in  that  tent  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  you  understood  rightly  to  say,  that  the  communication  by  the 
companion  ladder,  which  led  from  the  interior  of  the  tent  into  the 
dining  cabin,  was  always  open  by  night  ?^-The  passage  was  open,  but 
the  tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

What  space  of  time  do  you  conceive  was  necessary  for  a  person 
to  occupy  in  descending  from  the  tent  to  the  dining  cabin  by  that 
*  open  communication  ?-vSpeaking  of  myself  as  a  sailor,  I  could  do  it 
in  a  second.  » 

How  many  persons  did  the  crew  of  the  polacca  consist  of? — 
Twenty-two. 

As  the  navigation  of  the  polaoca  was  intrusted  to  you,  perhaps 
you  can  inform  the  House,  how  many  of  those  twenty-two  sailors 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  helm  in  their  turn  ? — I  believe  three, 
I  never  knew  of  any  more. 

How  often  were  thejr  relieved?  —  They  performed,  the  whole 
watch,  four  hours,  exclusive  of  the  two  hour  watches,  which  fell  from 
four  to  six ,  and  from  six  to  eight. 

Lord  Gro^enor.'—Y ou  have  said  that  you  did  not  know  where 
Bergami  slept  on  the  return  voyage  from  Jaffa ;  do  you  know  where 
Hierbnimus,  or  any  other  of  the  Princess's  suite,  slept  during  that 
time  ? — I  know  where  Hieronimus  slept. 
^  VVhere  did  he  sleep  ? — The  foremost  cabin,  on  the  larboard  side. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Austin  slept  ? — Hesleptontiie  oppositeside. 

Any  other  of  the  suite  f*-Mr.    Hownam  on  the  larboard  side. 
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mhttt  I  slept  mjM ;  Conit  SdiSavini  and  tbe  doctor  on  \h6  o|ipoi(te  # 

•idr.  . 

Can  yoo  aoconnt  for  your  »ot  knowing  where  Bergami  slepi 
though  you  knew  where  ail  those  members  of  the  Princess?*  suite 
whom  you  have  mentioned  slept  f— Those  persons  who  slept  w'ftfaout 
the  dining-room,  I  had  ,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  before  I  went  «poi» 
deck,  and  bade  tliem  good  night  frequently  on  such  occasions; 

Hare  you  any  other  reason  ?— I  have  no  other  reason. 

Lard  Falmouth.  —When  you  said  that  your  memoraadnin  waa 
imUea  by  your  clerk,  and  ^terwards  copied  by  Scbiavini,  wliat  did 
you  mean ;  explain  that  ?--I  explained  that  it  was  written  by  my 


Do  you  mean  one  and  the  same  men»orandnm  yon  ha?c  produce* 
in  court  now  I  -—It  was  copied  from  the  one  1  have  dktated  by 

Ihyself.  .... 

Is  the  document  firom  which  Schnivini  look  tljat  which  is  in  courk 
jiow  in  existence  ?^Tbe  one  1  presented  was  written  by  Schiarina 

himself.  ,,.....         _^ 

Is  the  document  from  which  Scbiavini  took  that  which  is  m  court 

now  in  existence  f— No,  it  is  not.  ,     ^  ..^ 

Did  you  mean,  that  your  clerk  of  servant  took  the  first  copy  which 
you  brought  to  this  country  ?— Yes. 

And  that  you  gave  it  to  Scbiavini,  who  wrote  from  it  the  copy  yow 
BOW  predttce.-^Nob  I  dictated  what  he  wrote. 

Then  Scbiavini  did  not  write  from  yoer  original  copy  of  the  log  o» 
memorandum  } — From  what  I  dktated  he  did. 

Tliat  paper  now  in  court  was  dictated  by  you  ? — Front  the  orif 
1  brought  from  Sicily. 

Then  you  did  bring  the  fir?t  copy  with  you  from  &cily  J— Yes. 

Is  that  copy  now  in  existence  f — ^It  is  not» 


What  have  you  done  with  it  ?— 1  destroyed  it. 

Wlwt  was  your  reason  for  desUpying  it  ?— Because  it  was  writte»in 
....ch  bad  Italian,  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  presented. 

It  was  written  in  lulian  wholly,  not  partly  in  kalian  and  partly  in 
English  ? — ^All  in  Italian,  and  very  bad  Italian, 

Are  you  sure  that  that  was  a  true  copy  which  you  brought  to  Eng- 
land, of  what  you  extracted  in  Sicily  from  your  original  log  or  memi>* 
random  ?'— Yes. 

Did  you  not  state,  that  when  you  took  that  copy  first  it  was  pertly 
inltaliao  and  partly  in  English?— I  da  not  recollect  to  have  done  so. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  original  log  was  written  partly  in 

~^,liah  and  partly  in  Italian  or  that  your  original  copy  was  written 
i^  in  English  and  part  in  Italian? — Tlhe  originaU  was  written  in 


nglish  and  Italian. 

How  was  the  original  copy  written  ?— In  Italian.  - 

Th0  Earl  qf  Lauderdale. — When  was  that  memorandum  which 
yon  brought  from  Sicily  destroyed  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Can  you  say  within  a  few  days? — No,  I  cannot;  I  should  ihink 
five  or  six  or  more  days. 

Did  you  destroy  it  the  same  day  that  you  dictated  this  new  docu^ 
ment  to  Scbiavini  ?— 'Yes,  immediately  after. 

Did  you  ask  Scbiavini  to  write  it  for  you,  or  did  Schiav.ini  bogin 
the  conversation  which  led  to  his  writing  ii  with  vou  ? — No,  I  asked 
the  question.  ^ 

Where  did  you  find  Scbiavini  ?— At  her  Majesty's  house. 
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.  Do  yon  live  at  Imbt  Mftjcsly'i  home  ^— No»  I  do  not 

Are  you  frequently  there?— I  have  not  been  therefor  five  or  ux  doys* 

Had  you  baiil  cooversatioa  wUh  Schiavioi  about  tbit  memoraiiduni 
before  J-^No,  I  never  had. 

Then  you  went  to  the  hoo«e  to  get  Schiavioi  lo  copy  it»  and  then 
immediately  destroy  the  original  ?•— Ves. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. — Can  you  swear  that  everv  timt 
you  looked  into  the  tent  you  saw  the  Princess  ^^E very  time  I  looked 
mto  tlie  tent  at  night,  I  did  tee  her. 

After  the  rumour  had  been  reported  to  you  respecting  pirates  bovcr* 
ing  abmit  you,  did  you  take  any  means  to  diminish  the  light  of  tho 
binnacle? — rSoowtiuies  there  was  a  flag  thrown  over  it,  sometioMaf 
4here  was  not 

SometimeB  the  light  of  the  biaoacle  was  masked  ?-^Not  catirqiy 
aiasked,  you  could  see  through  the  bunting. 

Upon  those  occasions  dtd^  it  ever  happen  to  yoo  to  look  into  the 
lent,  when  tlie  light  of  the  binnacle  was  masked  in  the  way  vou  de^ 
scribe  ?--4  do  not  recollect,  but  I  rather  think  it  did  not»  for  the  light 
of  the  bianade  was  so  low  on  the  deck  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  their  discovering  it,  for  the  binnacle  was  not  above  a  foot  and  a  ulf 
off  the  deck,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  ship  was  very  high,  so  that  they 
could  not  possibly  see  the  light  of  the  binnacle ;  the  light  from  the  bnir» 
•acle  could  not  be  seen,  wmo  the  light  from  the  tent  would  have  been. 

How  did  you  open  the  tent,  by  lifting  it  up  above  your  hand,  or  by 
opening  it? — By  lifting  it  up. 

You  did  not  lift  it  up  high  enough  to  get  into  the  tent  ?— No,  I  did 
ooi  pretend  to  go  to. 

But  only  to  look  in  ?— Only  to  look  in. 

You  said  that  when  ihe  births  were  oriffinally  arranged  below,  Ber-* 
garni  slept  on  the  outside  of  thecabini— <-Ves. 

He  afterwards  removed  into  the  inside  of  the  cabin?— Yes. 

Was  there  a  regular  sleeping  place  made  up  for  him  by  a  screen  ?«^ 
Yes. 

A  canvass  screen  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  rolled  up  during  the  day,  and  let  down  during  the  night?-— 
I  have  always  seen  it  drawn  in  its  proper  form,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed. 

So  as  to  form  a  sleeping  place  for  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

By  whose  orders  did  you  shift  Bergami's  birth  h^l  did  not  receive 
any  particular  orders;  there  was  an  order  given  to  prepare  a  cabin  for 
tlie  surgeon  that  came  on  board  at  Tunis,  and  a  cabm  was  given  to 
iiim  ;  the  cabin  which  was  given  to  the  doctor,  was  not  Bergami's, 
but  Count  Schiavini's  was  given  to  the  doctor,  and  Sehiavini  took  thalt 
of  Mr.  Bergami. 

How  came  Bergami  to  be  removed  into  the  cabin  }^—l  do  not  know ; 
he  was  removed  tWe,  I  conceive  there  were  no  other  ortlers  but  the 
desire  of  her  Royal  Higbnesis  to  remove  him  there ;  I  do  not  know 
by  whose  ordeis  he  was  removed,  I  shifted  the  birth,  by  my  orders 
the  birth  was  made  up  there. 

Did  you  receive  orders  to  shift  the  birlh  from  any  body,  and  from 
whom  ? — I  believe  to  have  received  it  from  her  noyal  Highness,  [ 
cannot  be  {>osittve ;  I  remember  that  a  birth  was  requested  to  k>e  niade 
up  in  the  cabin,  but  I  did  not  know  at  that  moment  who  it  waslor^ 
and  that  a  cabin  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  doctor,  which  it  was. 

Was  it  on  the  larboard  or  the  starboacd  side  of  the  ship  ?<^i)n  the 
starboard. 
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In  (he  coune  of  your  evidence,  you  have  mentioned  a  tub  wkicb 
her  Royal  Highness  used  for  bathing  ;  do  you  know  whether  she  ever 
did  use  it  for  bathing  ?-^I  know  that  vrater  has  been  for  that  purpose  ; 
I  do  uot  know  that  her  Royal  Hishness  used  it  for  that  purpose^  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  she  did,  from  having  heard  so. 

Where  did  that  tub  usuatlly  stand  ^-^-I  have  seen  the  tub  fn  the 
dining-room. 

On  which  side  )— On  the  starboard  side. 

Tlte^Duke  of  Clarence.-- How  many  years  were  you  a  midship- 
man ?^I  do  not  know  precisely,  I  believe  from  seven  to  eight  yean. 

How  many  yean  were  you  in  the  King's  service,  before  you  were  a 
lieutenant?— I  believe  to  have  been  eight,  I  do  not  know. 

If  you  have  l)een  eight  years  a  midshipman,  and  eleven  yean  a 
lieutenant,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  for  nineteen  3 ears? 
— ^Yes,  certainly. 

'  Describe  the  make  of  this  binnacle?— It  was  a  small  case  with  two 
compasses,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  light  for  the  steers- 
man to  look  to,  and  on  the  foreside  I  cannot  be  positive  whether  it 
was  a  glass,  or  whether  it  was  a  door ;  it  was  something  of  that  kind, 
but  I  cannot  be  positive  which.  \ 

How  was  the  light  shown  forward  ? — ^I'here  was  an  opening,  the 
-front  of  the  binnacle.  . 

•  Was  that  opening  of  glass  or  of  wood? — I  cannot  positively  say, 
but  I  rather  believe  it  was  of  wood. 

If  it  was  of  wood,  did  it  move  up  or  down,  or  ath wart-ships  ?-^ 
iAthwart-ships. 

You  having  stated  that  it  was  advantageous  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  that  as  little  light  should  be  shown  upon  deck  as  possible  ;  firom 
^our  knowledge  and  experience  of  nineteen  years,  could  tou  not 
have  so  arranged  that  binnacle,  though  at  sea,  as  to  have  Icept  the 
forepart  covered,  so  that  the  light  should  not  have  been  produced 
forward  {•'-By  closing  up  the  ftont  part,  the  light  would  noc  have 
kept  in. 

Could  you  noty  as  a  seaman,  have  found  a  means  of  havins  let  tlie 
smoke  out,  and  yet  luive  confined  the  light  from  being  seen  mrwards  ? 
•—By  making  •  larger  holes  in  the  top  of  the  binnacle  I  could  have 
done  it. 

If  vpu  conceived  that  the  safely  of  the  vessel  depended  upon  the 
light  being  as  much  confined  at  possible  on  board,  why  did  you  not 
then  make  those  holes  to. prevent  light  being  seen  on  deck?— It 
would  then  have  admitted  the  water  to  have  fallen  on  the  light  in  the 
binnacle,  as  it  was  directly  over. 

What  water  ?—  The  rain  or  sea. 

What  was  the  upper  part  of  the  binnacle  through  which  part  of  the 
tmoke  must  have  gone  out  ?— -Lead. 

Was  that  part  flat,  or  was  it  all  raised  ? — It  fell  in  rather. 

Did  you,  in  the  nineteen  years  you  have  used  the  tea,  ever  see  a 
binnacle  where  the  lead  fell  in  before  ? — On  board  the  ships  in  the  Me* 
diterfanean  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  part  in  the  front  of  tbe  binnacle 
Open  to  trim  tlie  light,  as  it  is  always  a  lamp. 

,  Tbe  question  is,  why  js  the  lead,  instead  of  being  as  in  a  British 
man  of  war,  where  the  lead  is  elevated  into  a  ftmnel,  the  reverse  way 
in  those  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  ?— I  found  it  so  when  I  went  on 
board;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  bearranged>  I  had  not  the  means 
of  accommodating  it.  / 
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Wh^<  4M  you  go  on  board  this  vessel  first  ? — Id  Messina. 

po  ypu  pretend  to  say*  in.lhe  port  of  Mcsiina,  you  could  not  have 
a)irei^d  so  nialecial  a  thing  as  the  binnacle  of  a  ship,  prcvioui  to  her 
l^ilipgr^No;  bad  I  observed  such  3  thiiig  to  be  wanting  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  it,  but  I  did  not  observe  it. 

J^fi  you  conceive  that*  having  chs^ri^e  of  C\9l  ship,  under  the  ?rin« 
cess  of  Wales,  you  did  your  duty  in  not  having  examined  that  bio*' 
oa^l^  ?-i>J  had  not  charge  o(  the  ship  at  tjie  first  moment. 

When  had  you  charge  of  the  ship  {— A/tcr  1  left  Sicily. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  sea  before  you  touched  in  port,  after 
lajling  from  Sicily? — One  night  only. 

Where  did  you  hear  ol  the  piratps  ? — ^We  heard  0/  the  pjrates  ^ 
Milo. 

Was  that  in  your  voyage  up  ? — ^It  was. 

How  many  days  were  you  from  Milo  to  your  next  port  ? — Only  a 
few  h.ou/s  going  irom  Miilo  to  Athens  ;  but  we  did  not  put  much  con- 
^dence  in  the  report  of  piratestill  we  came  down  froi^  Constantinople^ 
until  we  came  down  to  the  island  of  Scio. 

Were  there  no  means  in  the  island  of  Scio  to  have  altered  the  bin* 
fiacle  } — Had  we  stopped  long  enough  we  might  have  done  it. 

From  the  island  of  Scio,  where  did  you  go?'— To  Scala  Nuova. 

How  long  did  you  lie  ai  Scala  Nuuva? — ^I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber :  I  should  think  two  days. 

Could  not  the  binnacle  be  ajtered  in  lesa  than  two  or  three  days  ? — 
At  such  a  place  as  that  I  fear  it  would  be  very  difficuit ;  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  binnacle  wanted  any  of  my  attention  at  that  time,  for 
I  had  always  heard,  that  the'  binnacle  was  In  perfect  and  good  condi« 
tion,  and  I  did  not  obsei;ve  it. 

Tbi;  question  refect  not  to  the  position  of  the  binnacle,  but  to  the 
positive  eilect  of  the  biimacle ;  do.  you  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  dit* 
I'erent  ports  in  which  you  were,  you  coold  not  have  altereil  the  hin- 
nacle  I — If  I  had  found  it  so  materially  to  want  it,  I  should  have  done 
H ;  but  I  had  not  observed  it  till  the  moment  tt  was  wanted. 

Did  the  binnacle  stand  amidships  ? — Yes. 

It  slood  abaft  the  mizen-masl  r-^Yes,  it  did. 

The  ridge-rope  of  the  tent  was  fixed  to  the  mizeo-mast  ? — Yea* 

What  was  the  tent  made  of  ? — Malta  cotton,  I  believe. 

It  was  onade  of  cotton  ? — ^Yes,  the  ship's  tent. 

It  was  the  ship's  tent  ? — Yes,  the  ship^s  tent  was  noade  of  cotton. 

Haw  was  it  fastened  to  the  deck  ?— It  was  fastened  to  the  combl/igs 
of  the  hatch  abreast,  and  the  part  abaft  to  the  side  of  the  mizen-mast. 

It  was  fasti'oed  forwards  to  the  combings  of  the  liatchway  ? — No, 
Iherc  were  no  combings  of , the  hatchway,  except  that  part  which  went 
down  to  the  cabin  and  the  skylight. 

How  was  the  tent  fixed  forward  f*— It  was  fixed  to  the  main-mast  and 
to  the  main  rigging. 

How  was  it  fixed  to  the  d^k  itselH— ^Tbere  was  another  piece 
which  joined  on  the  front  part  of  the  tent,  and  that  fell  down  on  the 
deck. 

How  was  tliat  fixed  to  the  deck  I — It  was  lashed  down  to  ring- 

t>0lt8. 

How  was  the  afterpart  fi^ed  ?— One  end  was  lashed,  and  the  other 
part  was  tied  down  with  rope-yarn  against  the  mixen-mast. 
You  said  you  looked  into  the  tent  occasionally  ?— Yes. 
State  the  nalur^  of  the  opening  into  the  tent  ? — Both  tb%  forepart 

Dtfsnc€.]  '^  s 
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and  the  sf^erpart  of  the  tent,  there  ar^  two  pieces  «htch  fall  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  ridge-rope  which  falls  down  perpen*^ 
diciilarly  with  the  mtzen-mast ;  it  is  there  lashed  together  with  rope-* 
yarn,  inlai<i  with  rope,  not  the  same  at  if  you  had  sewn  canvass  to  the 
}ope,  but  a  foot  short,  morepr  less. 

You  said  that  the  hatchway  was  within  the  tent  ? — Ve%  I  say  so 
still. 

Why  >vas  the  light  at  night  handed  out  on  deck,  and  not  handed 
down  tielow?— I  do  not  remember  its  having  been  handed  out  of 
the  tent ;  I  never  saw  it  handed  out  of  the  tent. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.  The  wit- 
ness had  nevt-r  said  that  the  light  was  handed  out  of  the 
tent  and  not  sent  below,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
asked  what  was  the  reason  of  its  being  done. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  maintained  that  there  was  an 
answer  to  that  effect  in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  given 
by  this  witness.— (Cries  of  no,  no;  it  is  in  Majochi's.) 

The  witness  here  said,  '^It  it  not  in  m;  mind  that  I 
ever  gave  such  evidence." 

You  stated  that  the  Princess's  bed-cbaniber  had  one  or  two  doors  ?— 
It  was  one  door  divided  into  two. 

Wiiat  was  the  length  of  the  cabin ;  you  say  ten  feet  ?— Yes,  I  should 
conceive  at>out  ten  feef. 

How  many  sofas  are  therein  it  ?«-Two. 

How  were  the  sofas  placed?— Lashed  together. 

To  which  side  ?— To  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

In  tiie  c:entre  of  the  cabin  ? — Yes,  from  the  centre  of  the  diviston 
•fT  towards  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship. 

What  space  was  there  between  the  sofas  and  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship ;  what  breadth  do  you  suppose  ?«-There  might  have  l>een  as 
much  as  Ave  feet  or  six  feet,  I  cannot  positively  tell,  because  going 
Irum  the  starboard  is  going  over  to  the  countess's  room. 

Suppose  the  double  doors  open,  could  the  bathing-tub  have  been 
carriea  into  tlie  bed-room  r — ^I'here  was  not  room  fur  it. 

You  are  perfectly  sure  of  that  ?— lam  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

When  the  tent  was  put  on  deck,  was  not  tliere  an  iron  bedstead  and 
a  sofa  placed  under  it  ?-— There  was. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston, — ^Was  the  sola  taken  out  of  tlie  Princess's 
room  ?— >U  was  taken  from  the  Countess  Oldi's  room. 

Was  the  sofas  (pleated  down  in  the  Princess's  room  ?— They  were. 

The  Earl  of  Balcarras, — Did  your  private  log-book  differ  occa- 
sionally from  the  tog-book  of  the  ship? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  conceive  yourself  entitled  toalter»  ctM'rect,  or  confirm  the 
regular  log-book  of  the  ship? — No. 

Did  the  master  regularly  report  to  you  ? — He  never  reported  any 
thing  respecting  the  log. 

Did  he  report  to  you  on  common  occasions  respecting  the  ship  ?-^ 
Such  as  when  it  was  time  to  observe  the  sun  he  did. 

Hud  you  ever  a  punishment  to  inflict?— >No. 
^  Did  he  report  to  you  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  his  supe* 
,  rior  officer  ? — He  always  addressed  me  as  the  commandant  of  the  sbifi 
on  all  occasions. 

Did  not  you  fiud  that  half  kind  of  ooromand  very  iaconvenient,  and 
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ciMitrary  to  tbe  good  oitfer  and  dircipllne  of  the  ihip  i — ^I  cannot  fay 
I  ever  experienced  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  captain  or  of  the  crevy 
to  my  orders.    . 

Did  you  afliime  the  command  becaufe  her  Royil  Highnefs  was  on  boards 
or  bv  virtue  of  any  charter-party  ?— I  aflumed  it  hy  order  of  hfr  Royal 
Higbneft,  but  tbe  captain  confented  that  I  ihould  have  the  entire  direction 
at  to  the  navigation  and  manoeuvring  the  (hip. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
William  Carrington^wAS  again  called  in,  by  order  of 
the  House^  and  further  examined  by  tlieir  lordships. 

L§rd  Mel*uiIU, — ^You  ftated  to  their  lord/hips,  when  you  were  exa- 
mined by  the  couniel  who  firft  examined  you  on  Sattird-iy  laft  tliar  pre- 
vioufly  to  having  been  in  the  fervice  of  Sir  William  Gell,  you  had  fei-ved 
in  the  navy,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  midfhipman  f-«Yet,  with  Sir  John 
BeretCbid. 

You  alio  ftated,  in  a  reply  to  a  queftion  which  was  put  to  you,  "  Were 
you  in  any  other  (hip  in  his  Majetty*t  iervice  than  the  Poictiert  ?**  *<  No.** 
•—I  underftood  that  queftion  to  apply  to  my  having  been  with  Sir  John 
Bereaford  as  midfliipman  $  I  had  been  in  cNher  (hips  before. 

Another  queftion  was  put  to  you,  to  which  you  gave  this  anfwer  ;  you 
were  asked  yi^hat  fituation  you  had  fenred  in  before  you  were  on  board  the 
Poictiers  at  a  midftiipman,  to  which  you  anlwered,  you  had  been  at  Tea  in 
the  merchant  lervice  wlien  a  boy,  then  you  had  bten  on  land,  and  had  got 
your  livelihood  in  the  belt  way  you  could  ? — I  did  {  I  underftood  the 

aueftion  to  allude  lo  my  being  with  Sir  John  Berssford ;  I  was  in  och^j^ ' 
lips  before  that. 

It  that  laft  anfwer  correct  ?— Yes* 

Then  the  very  next  queftion  is  as  follows  {  "  You  art  to  be  underftood, 
that  you -were  never  in  his  Msgefty's  fervice  before?'*  to  which  you 
anfwered  «  No.**— -I  underftood  with  Sir  John  fictesford;  I  underftood 
it  entirely  alluded  to  Sir  John  Beiesfofd  during  the  time  I  was  a  midfhip< 
man  un<Kr  biro. 

When  you  were  asked  thofe  two  queftions  as  to  hiving  never  been  in 
any  ftiip  before  the  Poictiers,  in  his  Majcfty-s  iervice,  and  you  aafwered 
*'  No  i*'  that  anfwer  in  point  of  fact  was  not  correct  ?— No,  it  is  not  cor* 
rsct ;  I  was  in  other  ihips  before  I  was  under  Sir  John  Beresford. 

State  to  their  lordfliipa  in  what  fituation  you  were  imroediatelv  before 
you  went  to  the  Poifliers  ?— I  was  as  quarter- mafter  in  the  Majeftic. 

You  ferved  on  board  the  Majeftic  before  the  Poi^iera  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Had  you  ever  ferved  on  board  any  othrr  (hips  ? — I  ferved  in  tbe  Rail« 
leur  before  the  Majeftic,  with  the  iame  captain.  Captain  CuUard. 

Have  you  ever  ierved  in  any  fliip  befides  die  Raiileur,  the  Majeftie»  and 
the  Pollers  ? — ^I  think!  was  a  few  months  on  board  of  a  brig,  but  wbe.* 
ther  1  was  on  her  hooka  I  do  not  know )  the  firft  pay  X  received  was  on 
board  the  Railkur. 

Have  yon  ever  ierved  la  any  other  fliip  in  his  Majefty*s  fervice  iKfidea 
those  you  have  mentioned  ?— Never. 

Did  you  enter  volunrarily,  or  were  you  preflfed  ?— <•!  was  prefled* 

is  the  Houfe  to  undcrftand,  yon  ferved  as  midfliipman  in  any  of  thofb 
other  fliips  ?— No  i  I  fei-ved  as  quarttr-onalter  all  tbe  time  I  was  on  board 
tbe  other  fliips,  or  gunner*a-mate* 

You  flated,  that  you  had  been  at  fea  in  the  merchant  (ervice  when  you 
were  a  boy,  then  you  had  been  on  land  and  got  your  livelihood  in  the  beft 
iray  yo«  ooidd  s  for  what  period  were  you  on  land  ?— I  was  bred  and  bora 
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OB  tile  f«a-coaft|  I  wM  fometimes  oti  hmd,  fotnetiiii^4ii  bfiiitf,  ^iffl  M*- 
ximA  in  a  merchant  ^flclj  or  a  <oatting  veflW.  --  .       r         «w 

You  were  in  the  merchant  fcnrice  when  you  were  imprefled  ?— I>wto  mi 
a  boat  when  I  wai  impreiTed.  ^.  ^    ^^ 

A  boat  bdongingto  a  merchant  ihip'?— ^elougirtg  to  ft  ctMml;'imm» 
or  belonging  to  the  ordnance  fervitfe. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  mefcbaHt  fbriee  ?— I  Ho  iMJt  rally  iff- 
coUect;  I  always  got  my  living  in  that  kind  of  way  from  a  boy. 

You  have  ftated,  that  you  had  been  at  fca  in  the  merchant  fennce  whm 
you  were  a  boy,  and  then  you  had  been  on  land  ?— You  may  call  it  on 
land;  I  was  at  different  parts  on iand,  but alWayi  by  the  fca-eoaft. 
.    You  were  impieficd  irbih  the  merchant  fervice,  irtto  hi»  Majifty^  fcr- 

vicc  ? — ^Yes. 

ttow  do  you  reconcile  that  v^ith  what  you  have  ftated  here,  tet  yon 
were  in  the  merchant  (ervtce,  and  th«n  on  land,  and  got  your  KvdBiood  m 
the  beft  way  you  could  ? — ^The  (and  confided  of  fiOiing  and  pilodng  s  m 
the  harveft  time  I  fometimes  worked  on  land,  and  fometimea  on  tlie  icsi. 

You  have  Hated  in  reply  to  a  queftion  m  page  588  (Ch,  p.  ^39.) 
^«  Why  did  you  leave  the  navy  ?"  that  you  did  not  like  tSie  fta»  and  &ir 
John  Beresford  got  you  your  difcharge  ? — YA. 

You  were  asked,  "  You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mmd  that  you 
•left  his  Majefty's  fervice  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  requeft  r* 
to  which  you  anfwered,  «*  Nothing  elfc"  ? — ^Yet 

How  long  had  that  dislike  to  the  fea  been  upon  you  ?— I  had  often  been 
jpremifed  promotion,  to  get  a  gunner's  warrant;  but  1  never-^ot  it  during 
the  time  I  was  in  the  Majeftic :  when  I  came  into  the  Poictiera,  I  w» 
alfo  told  that  I  fiiould  have  promotion  ;  but  I  never  got  it  till  the  latttr 
part,  when  Sir  John  told  mc,  I  vi^»  to  be  upon  the  quarter-de^i  I  told 
liim  I  did  not  wi (h  to  be  on  the'  quarter-deck,  for  I  hid  no  frienib  or 
money  to  fupport  me  on  the  quarter-deck  j  that  I  would  whh  tD'kswilie 
fervice,  if  it  could  be  got.     . 

-  As  tar  as  you  know  of  your  oWn  Icnowledge,  it  wiis  ^t  your  feqoeft 
only  you  were  difcharged,  and  not  at  the  requeft  of  any  other  •perfiln?— 
Not  at  the  reqneft  of  any  other  perfon  5  at  my  requeft,  at  fiir^sIknOw. 

Ycu  never  heard  that  Sir  XVilUain  Gcll  had  aslced  four  difchavg^  f— »I 
faw  Sir  William  Cell  wiien  he  Hrft  came  paffencer'On'bOkini  the  Poicfienp 
goinff  to  Lisbon ;  he  came  home  palfen^rer  In  me'fHftle Hiip^i  tie  faw 'die 
-on  the  poop ;  he  asked  me  many  diiltrcift  queftions  refpectilttg'tfae  l&tp,'^nd 
alfo  for  a  ipy-giaf«  to  look  at  a  ihip  in  ttie'cdnvd/;  it'was  tion\  itff'^jboA 
one ;  he  fent  me  down  to  get  hit,  which  I  di<i ;  trtd  another  circuAiflAnce 
happened — I  was  (landing  by  the  Wheel  at  the  gun,  and  be  called  M*into 
his  cabin » which  was  under  the  break  of  the  poop,  to  pdt  oh  the  Waif  port 
to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  :  there  were  many  Other  tittle  tMngs  he 
-asked  me  to  do  in  the  cabin,  as  he  hid  ito  fervent :  «irhen\»e  dteNir'il^ilr 
'the  land,  be  said,  I  am  very  modk  obliged  to  ycAi'fbr  yonr'titfiMti6ds  to 
me  duiing  the  voyage  j  I  cannot  give  you  any  money,  iDIOt  iftbe^e  Is^uty 
thing  I  can  do  to  fpeak  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  I  llmll  '\ft^i€ff'\Si^fff'^ 
do  it  s  I  faid,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do'for  nie'With  Sir  'Jo1in^Bei^abi^& 
but  to  ask  him  whether  he  can  ^t  11^  difcharge,  As  1 1ift)'fe6t  eaqAHSe  of 
itppearing  as  a  gtntleVnan  on  the  quai'ter.dMk,  ^icb  I'lMd^fftind  I  am 
to  be,  and  I  had  rather  ledve  it ;  he  told  me,  ydu  b!i|rht  to'col^fidar  it^^frHl 
*-what  viill  you  do  when  you  get  on  Hiore  f  I  toW  him  'tfetl  MhJM 
prefer  any  thmg  rather  than  6t<  p^ing  in  the  ftavy  ita  th4t  Ibrt  df'Way-j^hat 
1  had  no  mean«  of  A.ppoi  ti.  g  myfclf  as  a  genth^raan.    H<f  Urid,  oemfider  foO 
wenowraud  fesan-otficcrj  1  faid,  I  undirft«fidthttt,butIcaiWJ«lyflrj»p~lftit, 
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«id  tbarefore  I  had  nther  leave  it :  hefakl,  are  too  fu^  tliatToa'liad  raibcr 
leave  the  navy,  ahfl  that  is  the  thing  yoQ  ^voufd  wtii  to'be  aA«^  $  I  (aid 
ytMf  -that  is  it  t  be*iaid,  i  wUl-ask  yoii'to^mo^row  inornii%,  and  you  will 
coniider  about  it  more,  if  you  ^ara'fure  you  htid  itufaer  lemwiit  than  Mmaon 
■B  a  midikt^nian  on  board :  the  next  wbfnlng  he  t<ked  meagaiD,  and  I 
told  him 'the  iame-^thAt  I  had -rather  kav«  the  navy^  he  mentioAcd  «t  to 
Sir  John,  and  Sir  John  faid  yes,  he  certainly  would  do  it,  there  was  ao 
difficulty.    "When  vre  dfme  to  Portfitoouth,  vve  lay  theie  ibme  timej  I 
kte^  no  moreof  this  for  ioMe  time,  nill^sit'laR  Lleutaumt  AIodcIb,  the 
commanding  officer  of  theihip,  called  me  upon  the  quarter-deck,  «nd  laid| 
here  is  fohiething'ooneeniiiijg;  your  wartdng  your  difcharge  from  the  o^vr 
— what  is  it  you  mean  ?    I  told  him  what  I  had  faid  to  Sir  Wiiiiam  Oul 
cMcerhlng  -Sir  John  ;  he  'Aid  you  muft  be  mad  to  ^  to  Vetvt  theHAavy 
flow,  nbw  yt>U'hafe  gdt  Whlt'you  have  been  looking  lor  \  'I  faid,  kis  tiift 
I  have  got  it,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  fupportiog  it,  and  I'badF  rather 
be  difdiaiged  than  remabi  at  a  midfliipman  without  any  Aipport  to  aj^pear 
like  a  gentleman  as  the  others  do :  he  faid,  you  muft  be  mad,  it  caiinot  be 
lb  I  I  {hall  write  to  Sir  John  to  fzy  you  havraltered.your*m'uKl,-or  fome- 
thing  to  that  pufpofe  :  I  faid,  pray  do  not  do  that,  for  th^t  is  my  mind 
and  my  wiih,  and  I  (hall  write  to  Sir  William  Gell  to  ask  Sir  John  to 
remember  his  promife,  ^hich  he  did.    After  that  Sir  William  and  Sir 
John  met,  and  they  thbught  it  was  femething  very  myfterioos  $  Sir  WiU 
Ham  laid  we  will  prevent  it  j  we  will  fend  a  man  down  s  there  was  a  roan 
iTent  down  to  know  whether  it  was  my  wifli,  as  I  had  dated  before,  which 
it  was  :  there  was  an  aAing  captain  (ent.  Captain  Jones  I  think  it  was^  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  who  gave  me  a  ticket  oi  leave  of  abience,  told  me  I 
was  to  so  to  London  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  there  to  receive  my  orders, 
^ich«f  UM.    After  I  came  to  Lotodoli,  Sir  John  told  me,  you  are  iti  the 
fai«ie  mind,  diat  you  wilh'to  leave  the  navy  j  1  faid'yea,it  Is  tily  wiflv;  vtiy 
'"vafllyhofiiyrt  heordered  me  to  ftay  for  a  few  days,  atid'theii,  wheni-weAt 
to  hiiik  again,  he  faid,  you  are  to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe,  and  ask  for 
your  papers,  and  then  come  to  me  again  t  I  went  to  him  s  I  believe  he 
lent  a  letter,  whether  he  fent  the  letter  by  me  or  by  the  poft  I  am  not  cer* 
faih,  to  -the  comtauinding  dfficer.    1  wtAt  to  the  Thisbe  j  th^  tM  me 
there  nirele  do'papers  th««  for^me,  and  they  'knew  nothing  of  my  ttame 
at  the  preftnt  i  I* went  baek  to  Sir  John  §  he  told  me,  it  is  of  no  confe* 
quenee,  you  remain  as  you  are,  and  go  where  you  like  |  if  you  chodfe  to 
go  into  fervice  or  any  where,  nobody  will  trouble  you ;  if  they  do,' you 
will  ajiply  'to  'nic,  and  I  will  give  them  an  anfwcr.    After  which'he  gave 
mCa  writtfcn  certiiieate  by  his  oWn  hand.'    'After  I  had  been  abroad  t#b 
ytars  Or  better  with  Sir  Williain  <Sell,  I  faw  Sir  John  fiei««ford  again ;  I 
told  him  I  had  not  received  the  lalt  pay  I  had  due  from  the  PoiC^icrs*)  be 
fays,  that  is  very  odd,  I  viill  give  you  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Somerfet 
rioufe,  and  you  will  go  and  receive  your  pay,  which  I  did  ^  and!  haVe 
Xktttr  been  asked  -any  queftions  ai>out  the  navy  fince,  till^I  camc'befoie 
yoor  lordfli5ps. 

After  having  made  the  (htrment  you  have  macfc'  tb  the  Houfe,  do  y«i 
IKll- adhere  to  your  former  anfwer,  that  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other  per- 
.     fon  had  asked  your  difcharge?  —No  Other  perfon  to'myktiowledge. 

Are  the  Houfe  to  underHand  that  Sir  Williim'Gell  dirl  or  did  nOt 'ask 
•your  difcharge  of  Sir  John 'Beresford  ?—iHe  told  nte  he  would  ask  Sir 
'John  any  thing  that  I  tviihed  to  haVe  done  for  mcj  I  told  Sir 'William 
Gell  that  that  was  the  thing  I  wanted. 

Ate  you  ac^inted  wini  Sir  William  GeU's  handwritiftg  N-Yes,  1 
-llmik  J  am*  v 
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Did  yoo  erer  fte  him  write  ? — Yet. 

Do  you  think  you  ihould  know  it  ?•— I  thick  I  ihould. 

Is  that  Sir  William  Geirt  handwriting  (a  ktter  being  fliown  to  the 
wicneft)  ?•— I  think  it  is  hit  handwricingy  I  am  not  ccftain. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  handwritin|;  ?— >£  cannot  fiiy»  Sir  WiUian 
writes  difacDt  hands  s  I  think  it  is  his  handwriting*  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

You  are  underftood  to  date,  that  you  did  not,  in  point  of  fad»  get  a 
regular  difchaige  ?-^I  bad  nothing  further  than  that  given  nw  by  Sir  Joha 
BcresTord. 

Was  that  the  paper  } — Yet»  one  written  by  his  own  hand*  and  4  priniedl 
paper, 

Tbe  Mttrqms  rf  Buckingham. — Yoo  were  asked  whether  you  had  iervdl 
in  any  other  ^p  in  his  Majefty*s  fervice  than  the  Pmcticrs,  to  which  yos 
anfwered  No* 

The  wttoess  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  was  ^igaio 

called  in. 

nt  Duke  rf  ClariMCi. — ^You  have  (aid  that  you  bad  never  been  in  any 
other  fliip  in  his  Majefty^s  iervice  than  the  Poictiers  ?— I  underftood  with 
Sir  John  Beresford. 

You  flated  you  were  in  the  RaiUebr  and  the  Majeftic,  were  you  turned 
over  from  the  Railleur  into  the  Majeftic  f — I  was. 

Did  you  do  duty  as  mid(hipman  immediately  on  joining  the  PoiAiert  ? 
— >No*  as  quarter*mafter. 

Did  you  not  ftate  that  you  did  duty  firom  the  beginning  on  the  quarter- 
deck f— No,  that  I  was  led  to  expe6l  promotion* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  witness  had  already,  and 
most  satisfactorily,  answered  the  questions  put  by  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  referred  to 
that  part  of  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  in  which 
be  had  done  so. 

I'he  Duke  of  Clarence.'^l  do  not  see  it,  I  am  very 
blind,  and  cannot  see  without  my  glasses.  (His  Royal 
Highness  now  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied.) — I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  put- 
ing  me  right  when  I  am  out  of  order,  and  so  am  I  to  the 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  whenever  1  propose  any  impro* 
per  question,  and  they  object  to  it ;  and  I  feel  it  due  to 
state,  that  no  man  breathing  can  admire  more  than  I  do, 
the  abilities  pf  the  learned  counsel. 

Tbi  Marquis  of  Lansdowfu. -^When  you  ftatcd  that  you  were  perfcAly 
clear  in  your  own  mind,  that  you  left  bis  Majefty's  fervice  for  no  otlwr 
feafon  than  your  own  requeft  ;  did  you  mean  that  you  confidercd  the  re- 
qtfcft  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  William  GcU,  to  have  been 
made  by  your  authority  P—By  my  authority  or  by  my  wilh. 

Lord  Colville. — Upon  your  .laft  examination  you  were  asked,  are  you 
pofitivcly  fuie  that  from  the  tin^e  you  joined  the  Poiaicrs  you  wei*  rated 
nmini.pnian?— I  faid  I  did  not  know  I  was,  I  was  midihipman  when  I 
left  It,  as  I  faw  in  my  ticket. 

At  appears  by  the  minutes,  that  the  anfvrer  you  gave  to  that  queftion 
^a»i  I  am  not  certain,  whcihtr  I  was  rated  at  that  time  or  not,  I  wa^s 


rated  at  tlie  time  I  left  it,  which  I  Gm  opoQ  mj  ticket,  ftate  what  ticket 
yott  have  alluded  to  i — To  the  ticket  of  leave  of  abfence,  and  to  Sir  JdJin 
Beretferd^t  certificate  which  he  gave  me  under  bis  own  hand* 

You  do  not  allude  to  a  piy-ticket  ? — No. 

But  a  certificate  ?— Yet. 

You  have  ftated  you  received  your  pay  at  the  pay-oiBcey  at  a  fuUequenc 
period  ?— I  did. 

Were  you  paid  by  any  voucher  produced  by  yourfelf  ?— >Sir  John  gave 
me  a  letter  to  a  sentleman  in  Somerfet  Houfe,  this  gentleman  fent  a  porter 
vound  to  the  dimrent  placet  where  I  was  to  go^  and  I  received  my  pay. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay  you  do  not  know  on  what  voucher  you  were  paid  ? 
—I  had  no  papers,  I  never  faw  any  papert  after  I  left  the  PoiAIeiiB. 

FiscouHt Hampden* — Did  you  ever  aft  at  midfhipman  on  board?  —  ! 
never  kept  regularlv  watch,  for  I  had  no  clothes  nor  no  money  to  appear 
at  a  gentleman  on  the  quarter-deck. 

What  duty  did  you  do  ? — As  quartcr-mafter,  until  I  was  told,  I  wat 
to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  I  remained  fome  time,  and  did  uo  duty,  at 
I  had  no  clothes. 

Did  you  (land  in  any  immediate  relation  to  Sir  John  Bcresfon!,  the 
commander  of  the  ihip  } — I  am  no  relation  certainly. 

Or  perfonal  attendance  ? — None. 

You  were  not  his  fervant  ?— Never. 

You  have  faiJ,  that  when  you  were  in  the  merchant  fervice  you  Sovne* 
times  got  your  living  on  the  water,  and  fometimes  on  tlie  land,  either  bv 
fishing  in  boats,  or  working,  or  piloting } — Yes. 

Lwd  Exmcutb, — Where  were  you  born  ?— I  was  bom  in  St.  Ofwytby 
near  Colchelier  in  E/fex. 

Is  it  from  Colchefter  you  mean,  ycu  got  your  living  in  a  fishing  boat, 
and  went  in  a  coafting  veffel  fometimes  ? — Yes  \  from  St.  Ofwyth,  near 
Colchefler. 

Was  that  port  your  ufual  refidence,  until  the  time  you  were  imprcfled 
into  his  Majefty*s  fervice  ?— It  was. 

Lord  Ei/mhroMgb.'^V/htn  you  were  laft  examined,  you  were  asked 
what  fituation  you  had  ferved  m  before  you  were  on  board  the  Poifliers 
as  a  mid(hipman,  your  aniwer  was,  I  have  been  at  fea  in  the  merchart 
iei  vice  when  I  was  a.boy  j  then  I  lived  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood  in 
the  beft  way  I  could.  The  next  queftion  is  this,  You  are  to  be  under* 
ftood  that  you  were  never  in  his  Majefty^t  fcrvice  before ;  to  which  the 
anfwer  is.  No.  Are  you  to  be  underftood  that  you  now  fwear  that  yon 
confidered  that  fecond  quettion  immediately  following  the  firft,  which  hat 
jufl  been  read,  to  refer  not  to  your  fervice  generally  on  boai  d  his  Majcfly*t 
Ihipt,  but  to  your  fervice  in  a  fhip  with  Sir  John  Beresford?  — I  underltocd 
it  to  allude  entirely  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  to  my  fervice  as  a  mid  (hip- 
man  on  board  the  Poi^rs. 

The  following  question  was  put  by  the  Lord^ChanceU 
lor  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham  :  — 

Were  you  ever  difsmifsed  from  any  of  his  Majefty*s  fliips  in  which  you 
were  for  mifcondu£l  ? — No,  never. 

Were  you  ever  charged  with  any  mifc.  ndufl  in  any  of  thofe  fhips  ?-• 
Never. 

You  never  were  punifhed  for  any  mifcondufl  ? — Never. 

Had  you  any  quarrel  with  any  of  ihe  oii'cers,  or  any  peribns  on  board 
his  (hip,  tliat  you  wifhed  to  conceal  ? — Never. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fu£^,  any  thing  to  conceal  in  any  one  of  thole 
fl'ips  in  which  you  had  the  honour  of  serving  ?«-Not  one. 
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taiA  r«KVttii  ?i--**Ye#  i  which,  ^k  Jphi)  B^'<ifprd«  will  ftaite. 

H;«ve  you  aiwi^ft  i»QeWe4  G«rtificalM  ofyouit  gottd  coBfiuft  fflOlKlIlt 
different  officers  on  your  leaving  thpfe  diffmit  vnSsW  ?— lYetbi  I  teve- 
been  always  recom mended  in  the  heft  manneri  qaqij  Icswriag  thcMfovoflUtt 
llDOi,  tte  one  10  tlm  oihec. 

Have  you  thoie  certificates  with  you  ?— I  have  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr,  Brougham  requested  peeraissioo  to  put  ta  tlie  wit* 
liesa  a  q^uestion  which  h«d  been  accideatAliy  omiHed  on 
bis  former  examioation ;  and  he  would  state  to  th.eir 
lordships  the  reason  which  led  I^Ija  to  a^  th^  indjiLjfeo^ 
Id  consequence  of  the  interruptioa  occasioned  bjr  tfaedis* 
eus»iot>  which  had  taken  [^ace  on  a  preceding  queatroD,/ 
his  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lushington)^  who  was  examining 
the  witness,^  had  aocideotajly  turaed  ovcJ^  that  page  oT 
his 'brief  at  th^  bouotp  of  which  thjs  qiAesiioa  avood* 
The  question  Would  be  found  not  only  to.  his  learaed 
friepd's  brief,  but  in  all  the  other  five  briei^;  and  he  apd 
his  learned  |friends  were  ready  to  pledge  their  honour  tq 
the  House  that  it  was  not  a  ijiew  poli^t  which  bad  be^ 
suggested  since  ibe  former  examination  of  the  wktaess. 
All  he  wished  lo  ask  the  witness  was^  whether  or  not  be 
knew,  of  his  own  knawledge,  that,  before  the  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  at  Naples,  William  Austin  slept  in  a  sepa* 
rate  apartment  from,  that  of  her  Royai  Highaess^  the 
witness  having  made  William  Austin's  bed? 

Dr^  Lmhhigton  begged  to  state  to  their  lordships  how 
this  omission^  bad  occurred.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
questions,  in  , his  brief,  stood  this  one;  aad  preceding  i| 
was  the  business  about  Majochi  and  Ompteda,  which, 
their  lordships  would  recollect,  had  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.  He  hcid  not  for-»ot,  in  consequence 
o\  iha,t  discussion,  that  another  question  remained  to  be 
put;  but,  at  the  moment  when  be  was  about  to  refer  lo 
it,  a  different  question  was  handed  to  him  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  that  put  the  oilier  out  of  his  mind. 

ftie  Lord'Cha/tce^lor  said  it  was  customary  to  allow  a 
Counsel  to  put  a  question  in  such  case,  when  he  stated 
his  readiness  to  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had 
intended  to  put  it  on  the  examination-in-chief. 

Dr.  Lushmgton  added,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  the 
question  was  accidentally  oiuiiied  by  him  when  the  wit- 
ne^  was  formerly  examined. 

The  witness  was  then  recalled,  and  examined  by  Dr. 
X^mhiHgton,  through  the  Lord^Chaucelhr. 
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Upon  the  journey  to  Naples  did  you  ever  make  any  beds  imml  Ij^vtt 
^misted  in  making  them. 

Have  you  ever  opade  the  bed  of  William  Austin? — I  have  assisted 
in  making  the  bed  of  William  Austin. 

Was  that  bed  made  in  her  Royal  Htghness's  bed-room,  or  in  an* 
other  ?— Sometimes  it  was,  -sometimes  it  was  not ;  where  there  sras 
room  enough,  it  was  not ;  where  there  was  not,  it  was. 

The  following  qaestioo  wa9  put  at  the  request  of  the 

jittomejf  •General. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  you  made  WiHiam  Austin's  bed  out  of 
tlie  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  more  than  once,  or  only 
once,  in  tlie  journey  to  Naples } — I  naade  it  more  than  once  <y  twice  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  how  many  times. 

Do  you  recollect  the  place*  where  you  so  made  the  bed  ? — ^I  think 
the  first  time  I  made  it  was  at  Domodosola,  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

Where  besides  ?^-[  do  not  recoHeot  exactly  the  places'  names,  it 
was  on  oiir  wa^  through  Italy. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale *^^Vfhtn  you  made  William  Austin's  bed^* 
was  it  a  single  bed  in  the  room,  or  was  there  another  bed  in  fliat  room  f 
•^-There  was  generally  beds  belonging  to  the  house  in  that  room  ;  but 
this  was  one  bed*  his  travelling  bed. 

There  was  another  bed  belonging  to  the  house  in  that  room  ?— ^Yet. 

Was  that  made  up  at  that  time?-*No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

In  that  room  you  only  made  up  William  Austin's  travelling  bedg 
and  the  bed  in  the  room  was  left  unmade  that  night  ? — ^It  was  left  there  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  or  not ;  I  never  saw  it  made  any 
«ise  of. 

The  witnesa  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

And  Lieutenant  Joseph  Hownam,  of  the  Royal 
Navjf  was  called  in,  and  having  been  swora,  was  exwm 
nuQed  by  Mr.  TindaL 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy  ? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you.  been  a  lieutenant  ?--Since  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1809* 

Where  do  you  live  at  present^  where  are  you  settled } — ^At  Rouen*, 
in  France. 

Are  you  married  and  settled  there  with  your  familv  ?— I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  party  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
cf  Wales  ?--I  clid. 

Wtwn  was  it  you  so  joined  her  2««In  the  month  of  April  181 5. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  ?«^At  Genoa. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Genoa  after  you  had  joined  her?— About 
«x  weeks. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  while  you  were  at  Genoa,  any  dia- 
ttsrbanoe  happening  in  the  course  of  any  night  f — I  do. 

What  was  the  nature  of  I  hat  disturbance }— It  was  supposed  that  the 
bouse  was  broken  into. 

Was  there  any  general  alarm  made  in  the  night-time  ? — ^There  was. 

Did  you  get  up  in  consequence  ?— -I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — I  went  into  the  great  hall. 

WbO'Was  tne  6r.it  person  you  saw  upon  that  occasion  ?-— The  fini 
person  I  saw  was  Bei^ml,  who  came  into  my  room. 

Did  he  give  yas  the  alarm  ?-*He  dkl. 

Dtfenee^  2  / 
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'  Had  he  any  thing  in  Vis  band  at  the  time  ? — He  bad  a  candle,  aH^^ 
1  think,  a  sword.  .  ' 

pid  you  after  the  alarm* so  gtren,  go  down? — I  was  on  the  grouud- 
fioor,  my  door  opened  into  the  liali. 

You  uent  into  the  hall  ? — Yes.  '     ^ 

Whom  did  you  find  assembled  in  the  halt  wb«D  you  got  there  f— 
1  found  the  Princess,  and  many  of  the  servants. 

During  the  time  you  were  41  Genoa,  did  you  ever  breakfiiit  witik 
her  Royal  Highness? — Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  breakfiist  ? — I  have. 

At  the  time  you  saw  her  at  breakJast,  was  Bergami  breakfasting  viUa 
ber?*-He  was  not. 

Did  yt>u  ever  know  him  breakfast  with  ber  at  Genoa  ?— Never.  • 
;  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  Royal  Highness  wbilft 
ft  Genoa? — £very  day. 

"'  Did  Bergami  dine  at  her  Roy^l  Highness's  table  any  day  whilst  at 
Genoa? — Never. 

Do  you  recollect  .«t  this  moment  at  what  place  it  was  that  Bergami 
iirst  began  to  diue  at\the  table  of  ber  Royal  Highness ?-7-I  do  not.re« 
collect  the  name  o(  tlie  town,  but  it  was  in  ajourjney  over  tlie  St. 
Gotbard.  % 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  lliat  journey  ?— It  was  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Do  you  mean  the  month  of  August  in  the  same  year  ?— >18I5. 

You  say,  the  first  time  of  the  dioittg  was  on  the  journey,  did  Ber- 
gami continue  to  dine  regularly  from  that  time,  or  did  lie  begin  to 
(line  regularly  at  a  subsequent  tune  ?— ;He  did  not  dine  regularly  after 
that ;  be  began  some  time  after  that.  "^ 

What  was  the  place  of  residence  of  ber  Royal  Highness  at  the  time 
be  so  began  ?^7  he  Villa  d'Esie. 

Do  you  recollect  to  what  place  her  Royal  Highness  went  after  she 
left  Genoa  ?-— To  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  when  her  Royal  Highness  resided  in  a  honse 
called  the  Casa  Boromeo  ?-— 1  do. 

.  Do  you  remember  a  staircase  in  that  bouse,  upon  the  landing-pl^ce 
of  which  her  Royal  Iiigbness*s  doorofher  sleeping  apartment  opened  f 
— >I  do. 

Was  that  staircase  a  secret  staircase,  or  did  it  lead  up  io  other  apart- 
ments ? — It  was  not  a  secret  staircase,  it  led  up  to  my  aparUneiit. 

Do  you  mean  the  apartment  io  which  you  slept  ?-^I  do. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  who  went  up  that  staircase  to  tbeit 
tleeping-apaitments  ? — ^There  was  a  door  that  went  to  \be  chambers  of 
the  servants,  of  the  lower  servants. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  staircase  was  ever  used  by  those  sernmts 
in  going  to  tlieir  sleeping-apartments  ?— I  do  not  recollect  having  teea 
ibem  going  up  it. 

Was  it  a  staircase  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  when  yoo  went  l» 
yours  ?-^Ii  was. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Milan  ?— To  Venice. 

Upon  a  little  tour  }— Yes. 

About  what  tinie  was  it  when  ber  Royal  Highness  took  up  her  rati* 
>dence  at  the  Villa  d'£ste  ?— I  tbkik  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

Do  }ou  recollect  the  |>osition  of  b^r  R6yal  Highness's  room,  and 
of  Bergami's  room,  at  the  Villa  d'£8te  ?-*rrecollect  where  her  RofA 
Highness  slept;  IgaoQot  lay  where  Berg^i  tlept  at  thgt  time. 
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^Wfert  there  any  stairs  near  the  door  of  ber  Boyal  Highness't  sleep- 
inR-apartment  ?k-There  was  a  flight  of  stain. 

Was  there  a  c)oor  at  the  top  of  (hose  stairs  I— I  cannot  say.        :    ^ 

"Ooyou  rec6liect,  upon  the  long  voyage,  being  at  Tunis  7-^1  66,  ^ 

Did  you  accompany  her  Royaf  Highness  during  the  whole  of  tht 
loog  voyage  ?*^I  did.  ; 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami  slept  at  Tunis  7 — I  recollect  Jiia 
jwinliog  me  #ut  his  room. 

Did  you  see  him  in. the  rooml — He  pointed  out  the  rboni  .faim- 
^f.  '  "* 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room, .  using  k  as  his  own»  at  the  ti|»ai 
'—Yes.  ■        ^ 

Was  that  room  in  which  you  so  saw  him  near  the  room  of  her  RqyiA 
Jlithnese  ? — ^No,  it  was  not. 

fiescribe,  if  you  please,  the  dUferent  sitdatlons  of  the  two  robrot  ?— 
Berami's  room  was  the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  any  person 
in  the  house  occupied,  I  believe  I  never  saw  any  tx)dy  else's  room 
tbore. 

Whereabout  was  her  Royal  Highnesses  room  ? — There  were  seveni 
rooms  between  the  flight  of  stairs  and  her  Royal  Uigbness's  room,  that 
Is  to  say,  there  were  three  or  four  rooms  to  pass. 
'    Was  Bergami's  room  on  the  same  story  with  that  of  her  Royal  H]gh« 
ness  ? — ^o,  it  was  not ;  it  was  up  stairs. 

Was  her  Royal  Hiehness's  room  oo  the  ground-floor? — We  did  n<)C 
occupy  tbe  ground-door. 

On  which  floor  was  her  Royal  Highncss's  room?*-On  the  same 
floor  as  all  the  household*  > 

Do  you  remember,  whilst  at  Tunis^  tak^ng*a  short  journey  to  Utica  } 
—I  do.  ' 

Did  you  sleep  at  Utica  7-^We  did  not. 

Where  did  the  parties  sleep  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  visit 
was  made  i6  Utica  ?-^At  the  palace  of  tiie  younger  prince,  the  house 
js  called  Sabella. 

Were  you  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  ?-i— I  was. 

Be  80  good  as  to  describe  whether  there  was  any  separation  between 
ih^t  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  occupied  by  (be  caotain  and  the 
«rew,  and  that  part  whleh  belonged  to  her  Royal  Highness  and  M 
suite?-— It  was  quite  distinct,  it  was  separated  by  a  bulkhead. 
'  Had  the  captain  of  that  vessel  any  duty  to  perform »  which  carried 
hint  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness?-^ 
None  whatever. 

.'  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ve<«sel  (he  water-closet  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  women  was?^I  think  (here  weri*  i«vo.  one  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Princess,  and  the  other  in  the  cabin  of  the  Counlesa 
Oldi. 

Had  the  captain  any  diKy  to  perform  (ha^  would  take  him  Into 
Ihepart  of  the  vessel  where  those  were? — -None  whatever,  as  I 
Imagine.  : 

Did  you  ever  see  the  captain,  during  the  time  you  were  on  boards 
in  that  part  of-the  vessel  ? — Never. 

Do  you  recollect  landing  at  or  near  to  Epbesus  ?--I  do. 
-  What  .was  the  name  of  (lie  plac^  where  her  Royal  Highness  and  her 
aoite  slept  on  the  night  of  your  landing  ? — We  slept  on  the  plains  of 
£phebus« 
' '  In  wnat  n^anneri  what  erections  were  made,  or  wliat  convenience 
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«»  tbto  to  eiiabfe  tM  fmrty  to  sleep  there ?;--"Under  tbc  ihed  6f  a 
Caffa  Turk ;  a  miserable  heose. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  under  this  shed  ?— ^he  did. 

How  was  the  shed  constructed } — Whether  it  was  by  plaokf,  6i  bj 
boushsy  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
r  Was  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  way  ^-^pen. 

Where  did  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  steep  ?— All  round  hei:. 

Did  you  sleep  near  her  Royal  Hishoess,  amongst  tb«  rest  of  the 
«iite?— Idid. 

,   Do  you  remember  where  her  Royal  Highness  dined  on  that  day  f 
—Oil  the  day  of  her  arrival  ? 

£itber  that  or  the  next  day  ? — It  was  in  the  churchyard  next  the 
coffee  .bouse,  where  we  had  slept  the  night  befofe. 

What  did  she  dine  under,  what  was  there  above  her  ?—:-The  portico 
«f  an  okt  mosque. 

Did  she  dine  idobe  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  am  convinced  wv  ^ 
^kffd  together. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together  ?— I  recoK 
kct  moct'perfectly. 

How  did  vou  contrive  to  sit  upon  Jthat  occasion  ?— We  sat  on  ikm 
ground,  her  Royal  Highness  sat  on  her  travelling  bed. 
•    Did  any  booy  sit  with  htt  on  that  travelling  bed  i — ^I^do  not  re* 
member. 

.'    Are  you  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  suite,  or  a  part  of  the  rest  of  tbe. 
suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  were  there  during  the  time  of  dinner  ?— ^ 
-aon  confident  as  to  having  dined  myself,  and  every  body  else. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Countess  Oldi  sat  upon  that  occasion  ? 
•—I  cannot  recollect  the  spot  where  she  sat ;  1  am  convinced  we  all 
dined  together. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  re^mbark  ? — At  Scala  Nuova. 

To  what  place  did  vou  sail  ?— To  St.  Jean  d*  Acre, 
i     Weft  you  either  after  that  or  before  it  at  Constantinople  ?«*Befoie 
-.that 

^    How  long  did  you  remain  at  Constantinople  1^ — ^I  should  think  about 
.  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  more. 

{     la  whose  hous6  did  her  Royal  Highness  reside  during  that  tine  ^— 
In  the  palace  of  the  British  minister ;  we  werc'not  all  the  time  at  Ccn* 
.stantinople^ 
^    .  As  )oo^  as  her  Royal  Highness  was  there  ?-«-In  the  palace  of  the 

British  mmister,  vft  were  omy  about  five  or  six  days. 
. ..  What  was  the  name  of  the  British  minister? — Mr.  Frere. 

P.o  you  know  whether  he  is  alive  f — I  hare  never  heard  of  his  death. 

Did  yun  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  land  at  St«  Jcaa 
^,d'A€ie?.*Wedid. 

^  .    In  what  manner  did  her  Royal  Highness  travel  from  St.  Jean  d'Acrt 
' .  to  Jet^utalem  \ — Upon  ah  ass. 

<t*that  the  usuil  way  of  travelling  In  that  part  of  the  world  N^-Ott 
asses  or  mules,  or  in  a  palanquin. 
•>  <  'flow  did  you  travel  yourself  ?— On  a  hors6. 

Was  the  course  of  "your  travelling  to  procei^d  by  ntgbt,  aild  to  lie  by 
by  day  i[— It  was. 

In  wliat  manner  did  her  Royal  Highness  rest  daring  tUe  day  I— 
•  VBdarateatt 

Did  you  observe  whether  her  Royal  Highness^  before  she  lay  by  b? 
&y,  appeared  fotigued  or  not?— £xce»ifd]r  six     '    ' 
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'  Hit)  that  appear  (he  ease  during  the  whole  of  (hd  journey  from  St 
Jean  d'Acre  lo  Jtrusalem  ? — Yw. 

:    Did  you  make  any  particular  observation,  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
fatif^ue  i — I  have  seen  the  Princess  fall  from  the  ass  more  than  once., 

Do  you  mean  about  the  latter  part  of  tiie  night  ?<^Towardt  the 
iDorntng. 

Do  you  femeraber  whether  on  your  voyage  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  thefe 
WfB  any  tent  on  deck  ? — Yes  there  was. 

On  the  outward  voyage  was  this  tent  constantly  ereeted  on  fleck,  or 
fva^  it  only  occasionally  there?—- It  was  occasitMially  there  from  the 
suti  or  from  the  wind,  while  the  Princess  sat  upoo  deck ;  in  fa^^  it  waf 
the  awning  of  the  ship. 
.  You  re  einbarked  at  Jafla  at  your  return  ?— We  did. 

Wi»s  the  w«'ather  at  that  time  hot,  or  otherwise? — Excessively^ ho(^ 
4t  araa  the  month  of  July. 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  vessel  of  any  kind  ?— AVe  had. 

What  did  they  consiit  of  ?^ Horses  and  asses. 

Had  you  mote  on  board  on  your  return  than  you  had  oq  your 
voyage  out  ? — ^We  had  none  in  going  out. 
:    10  jtpfaat  part  of  the  vessel  were  those  animals  kept  >— >In  the  hold. 

Did  they  make  any  noi<;e  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  the  day  ?<-^ 
The  general  noise  of  horses  and  such  aninials. 

Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  the  animals  being  put  in  the 
hold  ?—Ye»  there  was,  certainly. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  on  the  voyage  from  Hffk 
bomewards  ^-rUnder  the  tent,  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  teot  put  op  ?-rBy  direction  of  the 
f'rincess. 

Did  it  reniain  permanently  on  the  deck  froth  the  time  of  yout*  quit* 
lln^  Jaifa  to  the  end  of  the  voyage ?-r-It  did. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  complaint  made  by  her  Royal 
21i||hness  aa  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing?— Vesi  I  do. 

What  wa<;  the  complaint  ? — It  was  on  the  return  from  the  island  of  _ 
Rhodes  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  tedious,  and  the 
Princess,  naturally  anxiousrto  get  on  shore,  attributed  U  to  the  waiit  of 
niling  of  the  vessel ;  1  stated,  that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  sidl  to 
well  with  a  tent  on  deck  :  her  Royal  Highness  said,  as  to  the  teot^  I 
do  not  care  at  all  about  it,  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  her  Royal  Highness  sleeping  under  iht 
tent  during  the  return  voyage  ? — In  consequence  of  the  excess!  ve' heat, 
and  the  animals  on  board. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumatance  itlatiAg  to  a  light  being  kep)t 
under  the  tent  ?— I  do. 

What  was  it  ? — ^The  Princess,  in  the  previous  part  of  her  jonrneTp 
used  to  sit  on  deck  to  a  late  hour,  and  with  this  light ;  on  leavitig  JaM!^ 
froni  reports,  thai  were  in  circulation  of  some  Tunisian  vessels  roving 
the  Archipelagan  seas,  it  was  by  a  statement  by  n)e  to  the  Princess  that 
that  light  should  not  be  kept  on  deck  all  night,  as  it  Would  serve  as  a 
mack  to  any  vessel  that  mi&^hl  be  cruising  in  those  seas. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  any  Tunisian  vessels  yourself?-^ 
Yes,  we  had  seen  one  at  Scio,  and  another  at  St.  Jean  d*Acre. 

Do  you  know  of  yuur  own  knowledge  whether  they  had  pUuidvre(| 
any  vessel  ? — I  could. not  know,  but  from  repoft. 

Did  you,  in  the  situation  yoii  held,  think  it  a  matter  oif  (Uty  to  gtVjQ 
|hat  ^yice  to  her  Koyal  Hig|meM  ?'-~l  did. 
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In  confeqoence'of  dnt  advicey  was  the  li^^t  pot  aiit  earUor  tbaa  beftie  f 
'—Much  earlier. 

«  What  was  the  geneial  time  of  the  evening  at  which  the  light  waa  put 
out  ?— It  might  he  from  nine  till  ten  o^clock,  or  later. 

How  man  J  fofaa  were  there  on  board  the  polacca  ? — Po*ir. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  Hiip  thofe  fofas  were  placed  ?~-Thei» 
Were  two  lafiied  together  in  the  Princef$*6  cabin»  and  two  in  the  CountciaV 
cabin. 

Was  there  afterwards  any  alteration  made  in  their  situaiioa  ?-^Tlie 
ODuntefs  itnt  one  out  of  her  cabin. 

Where  was  it  lent  to  ? — Tt  was  occafionally  on  d;.ck  of  the  ficft  poftof 
the  voyage^  and  alfo  after  Jaffa. 

Do  you  noean  th^t  the  £)fa  w^  beneath  the  tent  ? — The  Princcis  flei* 
on  it. 

What  was  there,  beiides  the  foBi  yon  have  mentioned,  nodenMath  thia 
tent  ? — An  EngUlh  travelling  bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  commonication  ppea  between  tlit 
tent  and  the  part  of  the  vefiel  below  } — There  was  a  ladder  that  wettdawa 
into  the  dining-room. 

On  the  motioQ  of  Earl  Grey  the  House  adjourned  a4 
4  o^clodi;. 

EIG  HTH  DJ  Y.— October  U . 

After  the  asual  forms  a  conversaiioa  arose  aboot  the 
heat  of  the  House. 

The  Lord'^Chancellor  said  he  vras,  for  his  part,  moil 
desirous  that  the  wiodows  shouM  be  kept  open  to  venti** 
late  the  House,  [o  the  course  of  yesterday  he  directed 
the  windows  to  be  opened,  but  ifc  appeared  that  tb^ 
officer  had  no  sooner  executed  that  order  than  tliey  were 
abut  by  somebody.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
their  lordships^  pleasure  to  keep  open  the  windows  or  not; 
because,  if  it  were  desired  that  thej  should  be  open,  b^' 
wpnld  station  one  of  the  officers  of  th^  House  i&..thff 
gaUery,  to  take  care  that  this  unknown  somebodyk^hoidi' 
not  close  them.  •   .;   tu      >...».« 

Counsel  being  caBed  in.  '         ^    !,     . 

Zieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownajj}  was  again  calle4  ioj 
and  further  exaiyiined  hy  Mr^Tttidal* 

You  were  asked  yefterday  about  the  comnaunioation  between  the  teal 
and  the  part  of  the  veflbl  below!  the  deok,  was  that  communicatioa  open 
ky  night  aa  well  as  by  day  f— .The  ladder  ftood  conffantly  tiiere. 
'    Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  going  there  by  nighty 
whether  it  was  open  or  not  ?— I  have. 

'  State  upon  what  occafions  that  happened  ?-^I  have  in  an  evening,  aoi; 
knowing  that  her  koyal  Highnefs  had  retired,  run  up  that  ladder  to  ga 
ein  deck,  and  did  not  find  the  tent  was  clofed  till  I  got  up. 

Was  the  light  out  upon  that  occafion  ?-»I  iasagine  it  was,  I  do  not 
sccollect  to  a  certainty. 

Was  the  tent  of  which  we  are  fpeaksng  a  fingte  tent  or  a  double  tent  y 
^S  ^"'**  ^  awning  of  the  iliip. 

1ms  that  Imply  that  it  vraa  fiagle  K*It  waa  fiogle  with  tlir«GB«|ptio» 
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(li  ttibOier  pieccy  put  TOtmd  It  t»  make  It  compleife  probabl/i  but  thf 
pieces  having  been  put  I  do  not  recollect. 

Tlie  qiieftion  is,  whether  thei«  was  one  tent  or  whether  there  were  twOf 
o&«  exterior  ot  the  other  ?-*-One  only. 

Have  you  any  means  ot*  knowing  whethr  the  opening  by  which  (}ie 
Cent  was  aecfssihle  on  the  outfide  was  clofed  or  not,  lb  diat  it  could  b« 
opened  or  not  by  a  p.'rfon  on  the  outfide  ?—  On  board  the  veflely  I  ima« 
gioe  that  it  could  be  opened  from  the  outfide,  certainly. 

What  was  the  natui«  of  the  opening,  defcribe  it  if  you  pleafe }  *>At 
aill  tents  are  cbfed,  the  two  parts  of  the  cmnvas  brought  together,  not 
lewed  or  any  thintr  of  that  fort. 

Then  is  the  mode  by  which  a  perfon  on  the  outfide  who  wanted  to  go-uip 
immld  do  fo,  fimply  that  of  drawio{r  hack  a  part  of  the  tent  ?— I  (hould 
thjok  fo. 

'  How  near  was  that  tent  placed  to  tbie  lleersman  ?— It  came  dole  aft  t» 
the  mizen-maft. 

Can  yoo  state^  not  precifely,  but  within  about  what  dtftance  that  would 
come  ot  the  Iteersman  ? — L  fuppofe  four,  or  fiv^,  or  fix  feet. 

Were  there  any  part  of  the  crew  who  were  up  during  the  night?— The 
^tebv  one  half  the  veflePs  crew  kept  snatch  byn^t. 

Was  there  a  pafTage  by  the  fide  of  this  tent  from  the  aftnpart  ^  thr 
ihip  to  the  forepart  S  the  (hip  ?^— The  tfot  occupied  'the  whole  of  one 
fi{le  of  the  veflcly  the  other  fi^e  there  was  a  clear  paflage. 

Did  the  du.y  of  the  crew,  in  the  ordinary  manaeement  of  the  reflel| 
carry  them  at  any  times  from  one  end  of  the  £ip  to  the  other  f — • 
Gonttantly. 

.  .Y«u  have  ftatfid  that  beneath  this  tent  there  was  a  ibfa  aad  « traTeHin^ 
bed?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  tipon  which  of  them  her  Royal  Highoefi  repofed  during 
the  night  ?^-On  tiie  fofa,  I  think. 

>  Do  you  know  who  ivpofed  during  the  mbt  in  the  trareUing  bed  ?— 
I  do  not  know,  for  1  neKr  was  in  the  teot  ancr  night. 
.  Do  you  koow  whether  her  Eoyal  Uighncfs  repoiisd  under  that  tent  akme. 
4uring  the  night  >— I  do  nQ(  know,  because  I  have  nor  icen  it. 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  journey  by  land  from  St.  Jean  D*Acre  to 
l^ruftWm,  wliether  her  Royal  Highiiefs,  during  the  time  flie  repofed,  was 
flieied  or  und relied  ?— I  nefer  fiiw  her  undreffin.  ^ 

Have  you  any  reafim  lo  know  whether  flie  was  one  or  the  other  ?— J[i 
have  never  ieen  her  duriofi  the  day  wbilft .  (he  wsat  repofing,  confc()uen|ly 
I  have  not  fcen  her  undrelfed. 

Have  you  evei*  liappened  to  go  in  immediately  previous  to  your  refuin- 
ing  your  journey  ?— We  always  chaed  under  her  Royal  Highnefi*s  teut 
pitviousiy  to  Oiir  dt^parture. 

'  Are  you  fio  be  underdood  to  fay  you  do  not  know  whether  her  Royal' 
Htghnefs  wa«  dreftd  or  undrefled  during  the  times  of  lying  by?-«>I  do** 
nftt  believe  flie  ever  was  undrefled  during  that  journev. 

StJte  the  grounds  of  the  belief  you  have  framed  N^I  never  fiiw  any 
bed«clothes  on  the  fpfa  that  was  placed  in  the  tent. 

This  was  with  relpcfl  to  the  journey  by  land  $  as  to  the  tent  on  botrd^ 
the  fhip,  do:  you  know  whether  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  drefled  m  vntk* 
^refled  whilft  under  the  tem  ?<— I  never  Uw  any  bed-clotlics  on  the  fofa. 

'Do  y(;u  recollect,  upon  any  occrtsion,  an  accident  happening  one  nighty 
by  a  fe;)  broking  into  the  tent  ?— I  do. 

Be  fo  good'«s  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  that  accident,  and  what  yoir 
•Wcrved  f-^ltwut  on  the  coaftof  Cannaania,  m  a  fquall  the  (ct  broke  o^r 
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die  ^aalt^of  tlie  Tefiii  and  her  Royal-  Higlwdt  came  dtomrhAum  t0 
deep. 

Wat  tbe  accident  of  that  nature  to  call  yoo  up  bmncdiatdy  ?«— It  waa. 

Did  your  Cbc  her  Royal  Highoeia  at  the  moment  of  her  cominf  daw  f 
^1  did. 

Upon  that  oocafion  was  her  Royal  UigfaneU  drefled  or  not  f  — €lia  waa* 
dnflod. 

Did  you  at  that  monMut  cMenre  any  body  with  her? — The  perfooa 
handing  licr  down. 

Who  were  the  peribnt  ^or^erfbn  handing  her  down  ?— -I  thiak  it  wm 
Bereami,  and  Mr.  Flinn  I  think. 

Wat  Bergami  at  that  tinie  daefled  or  undrefled  ?— H  waa  dfcfled. 

Dio  you  recollect  during  the  voyage  a  bath  at  any  time  beiog  taken  bf 
her  Royal  Uighneft  ? — ^I  recollect  that  her  Royal  Higfaneft  did  take  balfaa 
an  the  paflage  home. 

When  the  bath  wat  taken,  what  wat  the  defcription  of  the  tub»  or  the 
inqdement  ufed  for  a  bath  ?— <It  wat  a  common  baming  tub»  made  at  Aa* 
gufta  by  my  dicectiont. 

Without  asking  you  at  to  the  prcciie  &tt  of  it,  wat  it  of  fiich  a  fiae  that 
it  could  or  could  not  be  pist  into  her  Royal  Highuefs^t  cabin  ¥?hen  her  ba4- 
wat  there  ?-*I  do  not  think  it  postible. 

During  the  time  you  were  <mi  board  thit  vefiel,  did  yon  ever  aee  kcr 
Royal  Highnefg  fiuing  upon  a  gun  with  Bergami  ?— I  never  faw  tiiat. 

Did  you  ever  fee  her  fitting  on  a  bench,  cither  with  her  arms  lotoid 
hmit  or  hit  round  her  ?— Nevvr. 

Did  you  ever  fee  the  one  kissing  the  other  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  perceive  any  impropriety  or  indecency  of  behaviour  of 
the  one  towards  the  other,  while  you  were  on  board  the  veflcl  F^-Never. 

Did  your  duty  carry  you  frequently  upon  the  deck  ?— «It  did ;  -thv 
management  of  the  fhip  wat  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mr»  Flinn. 

In  point  of  foot,  were  you  generally  on  deck  or  not  during  the  day  ?-« 
I  was. 

Do  yon  fvcollecr,  at  any  time,  Bergami  dietsing  himielf  up  in  any  par- 
ticulai'  way  on  board  with  pillows  ? — I  do. 

Be  io  good  at  to  ftate  the  occaiion  ot  that  circum(lancc?-»It  was  in 
derision  of  the  Engliih  conful  at  JaiTa,  who  canae  on  board  in  long 
Greek  robes,  with  a  gold -laced  cocked  hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 

Was  he  a  pompous  figure,  thisconAil  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  vemeinber  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  MaboflMti  who  was  oa 
board  on  your  return  voyage  ? — 1  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  dance  performed >by  Mahomet  ? — ^I  do. 

Can  you  remember  the  occafion  upon  which  tliat  dance  was  called  for  f 
— ^It  originated  in  a  Con  of  quarrel  that  thit  Arab  had  with  the  docter ;  her 
being  fick  on  bo  rd,  the  doctor  wan  ed  to  give  him  fome  phyfic,  he  wonldi 
not  take  it»  and  afWwardt  he  ufed  to  laugh  at  the  doctor,  and  ridiqik 
Um  by  thi»  dance. 

Was  the  doctor  angry  wiih  him  for  not  taking  hie  phyfic? — iFhe 
doctor  abuiing  him  for  not  taking  the  phyfic  was  the  cauie  of  the  ifoasnl 
or  dfnevence. 

When  the  doctor  appeared  on  deck  was  Mahomet  fomedmet  called  for? 
•«-By  one  or  the  otiier  of  the  luite  pointing  to  the  doctor,  and^iayingy 
**  Muhoatct,  dema,  dtma,**  upon  wtiich  lie  peiformed  thit  dance* 

Tk(g  Attomey^Gtiural  objected  to  beariog  what  was 
done  ky  Qtherat 
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Mr.  Brougham  said  the  witness  was  stating  a  fact, 
and  all  that  accompanied  a  fact  was  evidence. 

Have  YOU  any  notion  of  any  thing  indecent  or  improper  in  \\m 
dance  ?-^Not  the  least,  more  than  the  Spanish  bolero,  or  the  Negro 
dance. 

Have  yoQ  ever  seen  Mahomet  performing  the  same  dance  on  shore  { 
—I  have,  frequently. 

Was  the  dance  which  you  saw  him  perform  on  shore  tlie  &ame 
which  you  have  described  that  he  performed  on  shipboard?— Pre* 
cisely. 

You  have  landed  atTerracina  after  the  long  voyage?— -No,  at  Cape 
d'Anza. 

Before  you  arrived  at  Cape  d'Anza,  did  any  one  land  at  Terracina  ? 
— There  did. 

Who  was  the  (person,  or  who  were  the  persons,  that  landed  at  Terra-* 
cina  ?-— Bergami,  Cajnera*  and,  I  think,  Teodoro  Majochi. 

Was  the  vessel  bound  to  perform  quarantine  ? — We  were  not  in 
port ;  we  were  then  at  sea. 

Would  vthe  vessel,  at  the  time  of  your  landins,  have  been  boOnd  to 
perform  quarantine? — We  had  already  pem>rmed  quarantine  at 
Syracuse  and  Me&siua,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have  had  to 
finish  a  long  quarantine  at  any  port  u-e  should  have  gone  to,  our  qua- 
rantine  not  neing  out  from  Messina. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  persons  whom  you~  have  mentioned  be^ 
log  landed  at  Terracina  ?— To  obtain  pratique  in  consequence  of 
her  Royal  Highness  being  so  excessively  fatigued,  and  being  on 
board  so  long. 

In  point  of  fact,  was  her  Boyal  Highness  in  a  state  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  at  the  time  ? — ^Very  much  so  indeed. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  the  time  those  persons  put  off  in  the  boat, 
who  were  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel? — Her  Royal  Highness  and  every 
body. 

In  what  manner  did  those  persons  take  leave  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness?— By  kissing  her  Royal  Highnesses's  hand  in  a  respectiul 
manner. 

Did  each  of  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned  kiss  the  hand  of 
her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  think  they  did. 

Did  Bergami,  or  did  he  or  did  he  not  kiss  her  Royal  Highness  upon 
that  occasion  ?— Kiss  her  face  ?  No,  certainly  not. 

After  the  lone  voyage,  as  it  is  called,  her  Royal  Highness  went  back 
to  the  Villa  d'Este?— She  did. 

Did  she,  during  her  stay  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  go  to  the  Barona  ? — 
After  staying  some  time  at  the  Villa  d'Este  she  went  to  the  Barona. 

What  is  the  size  of  this  House  that  is  called  the  Barona,  is  it  a  large 
bouse  or  a  moderately  sized  house  ? — ^No,  it  was  a  small  couotry 
bouse  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Was  it  a  house  in  which  any  large  f^e  could  be  given  ? — Oh  no. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by  her  Roya) 
Highness  at  Barona  ?  —There  were  no  entertainments,  except  to  the 
farmer's  daujghters,  to  amuse,  in  fact,  the  household. 

Was  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking,  carnival  time? — It  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  at  those  entertainments  the  wives  of  persons,  as 
well  as  their  daughters  ? — ^The  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  married  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  but  I  recollect  one  was 
married. 
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The  4|uetlioii  d«et  Mt  nfer !•  any  paiiicolar  fiunily;  iMt  dtttbc 
persons  who  attended  at  those  enlertainmentft  brina  their  wtvet  if 
well  ate  their  daughters? — I  have  seen,  the  Wife  <x  the  Cbevalier 
Tatnaaia  and  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  professor  Mocatts^  and  tbe 
wife  of  Baron  Cavaletti. 

Who  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia  ? — He  had  been  prefect  of  C««i« 
for  some  years. 

Were  the  other  persons  whom  you  have  named  persons  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?«— Yes,  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Professor  M oca tti»  who  was  at  Como. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  clergyman  ^  tbe  place  waa  there* 
or  not  r— t  have  seen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  seen  hioi  fre<{uenl^  visiting  heir  Royal 
fiighness  ?— Frequently. 

Covld  you  mention  whether,  at  the  dance  described,  her  ILayal 
Highness  was  constantly  in  tbe  dancing-rooro,  or  in  wliat  manner  sbe 
was  situated? — She  was  not  constanUy  in  the  dancin|(-roona»  ibe 
chiefly  remained  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  she  came  in  occasionally. 
Did  you  yourself  partake  at  those  dances  ?— lAlways. 
Did  her  Royal  Highness  retire  for  tbe  evening,  or  not,  before  the 
dances  were  finished  r—Chiefl v. 

Whilst'  you  have  been  at  those  dances,  have  you  {perceived  any 
thing  either  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  parlies  there  ? — I  have  noL 
Do  you  recollect  a  river  that  is  called  the  Brescia,  near  tbe  Villa 
d'Este  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Of  what  nature  is  that  river  ;  describe  it  if  you  please  ^— It  is  a  sort 
of  torrent,  rather  than  a  river. 

Is  it  ever  drv,  or  with  little  water  in  it? — Certamly,  with  liltle 
water  in  it-  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  quite  dry  4  wbea 
It  rains,  it  runs  with  athasing  rapidity. 

Is  it  a  place  that  people  would  choose  to  bathe  in  ? — I  sboold  thuil: 
not. 

Do  you  recollect  accompanying  her  Royal  H^hness  upon  the  tour 
Into  Germany  ? — I  do. 

In  about  what  part  of  the  year  did  that  take  place  ? — The  ear^ 
part  of  the  year ;  I  sliould  think  about  March. 
That  was  March  1817?— Yes,  March  1817. 
Do  you  recollect  being  at  Carlsruhe  ?-^I  do. 
Who  received  her  Royal  Highness  at  Carlsrube  ?— -Ilierc  was  9 
grand  chamberlain  received  her  Royal  Highness  on  getting  out  ojf  her 
carriage,  and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  alter. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  eentleman  ?  — ^The  &ron 
d'Ende,  * 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  pass  the  grtuter  part  of  her  ti&ie  at  oeort, 
or  in  retirement,  whi»t  slie  was  there? — Almost  alwa^ys  at  court,  or 
in  the  family  of  tbe  Grand  Duke. 

Where  did  her  RoyaJ  Highness  usually  dine,  during  ber  stay  at 
Carlsrube  ? -> At  the  court,  or  else  at  the  Margravine^s  the  Grand 
I>uke's  mother. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  usually  sup  out  ? — Mostly.  * 

Where  was  the  supper  given  ?— At  tbe  Grand  Duke's  ;  and  I  tinnk 
once  at  the  Margravine's. 

Were  there  any  parties  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  meet  ber 
Royal  Higliness?  —  Always,  except  the  first  di^'s  diooer  at  <be 
Blargiavloe's^ 
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Vfm  iton  yoor  wty  back  from  Carisnilic  Ibat  700  were  tti^iped  et 

ScharniU? — If  that  is  the  name  of  the  barrier  town  between  the  Avt* 
tciao  Tyrol  and  the  kingcloin  of  Bavaria;  we  wefe  stopped  once  there. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  day  when  you  got  into  this  place?— 
I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

^Vhat  occasioned  your  beinc  stopped  there? — ^We  wrre  traTelling 
in  sledges,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  Jhe  soo«»  and  the  carriaftrs 
were  In^hind ;  the  man  at  the  barrier  not  having  a  passpoit^  would 
not  take  the  word  of  the  courier,  or  ourselves  in  fact«  that  it  w«s  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  he  stopped  us  frooi  passing. 

Did  that  make  it  necetaary  tor  any  penKMi  to  go  rack  to  Insprtick?*— 
M  r.  Bergaini  went  back  immediately  to  Inspnick  with  Captain  Vassali^ 
I  think,  to  procure  passports. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  Ber^ami  and  Captain  VassahV  ro* 
turoed  back  to  Srhanriii?--«-I  should  think  it  mm  atiout  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  very  late. 

Was  ihat  on  your  voiiA  to  Vieonia?-^!  was  in  the  road  to  Maoiob 
going  to  Vienna. 

Did  you  afterwards,  on  your  return  from  Viemia,  pass  ywaiigh 
Trieste  and  Venice  ?— We  did. 

Do  you  remember  her  arriving  at  Trieste  ?— 1  do. 
Aboul  what  part  of  the  day  was  it  ?— The  middle  of  tJae  day,  abaiil 
nocii  1  should  think* 

Did  any  one  receive  her  Royal  Highness  upon  her  arrival  at 
Trieste  ? — ^l^he  governor  was  Mck  in  be<.l,  and  I  thtnk  it  was  the  vica» 
governor  wlio  received  the  Prinoe%  at  least  thai  cwsie  lo  the  iao  after 
she  at  rived. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  Aobleasan  or  gcntkman  l**^ 
^I  60  not. 

In  what  manner  did  her  Royal  Highness  pais  Itiai  evcniag  i^*«*Wt 
went  to  the  opera. 

When  did  yon  leave  Trieste  r«-*The  following  day,  4)Ottt  i?e 
•r  kix  o'clock  in  Ihe  evening. 

Do  you  recollect  that  distinctly  ?-^I  positively  recollect  it. 
Have  you  any  particvUnr  reason  lor  your  distinct  .recoUection  of 
this  fact  ? — I  have. 

What  is  that  reason  ?— I  have  a  letter  that  I  wrote  at  the  time  from 
Venice  on  our  arrival  at  that  place  ;  it  is  dated  on  the  ittb  of  Aprils 
io  the  morning* 

Have  Tou  got  the  letter  in  your  pocket  ?— I  have.  (The  wiUicai 
producecf  1  letter  ) 

Is  it  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  whom  you  have  since  married  ?— >It  is. 
Was  that  letter  sent  froca  Venice  ?<— 4t  was  not  only  seat  frons  Ve- 
nice hut  it  was  chaig^at  the  post«oiice. 
Bas  it  the  Venice  post  mark  upon  it  ?— It  has. 
Is  there  any  pessage  in  that  letter  by  looking  at  which  you  are  certain 
yen  arrived  at  Trieste  f—Oeilatnly,  it  is  dated  the  l8th  from  Venice. 
Can  you  hy  looking  at  that  Wtter  slate  the  day  on  which  you  arrived 
at  Trieste?— We  arrVved  at  Trieate  on  the  )5th. 

Is  it  a  journey  o^  one  day  or  more  davs  between  Trieste  and  Ve* 
nice  ?— It  was  a  good  journey  of  twcnty-iour  hours  post. 

•Did  it  occupy  you  about  that  time  to  perform  the  Jonrnev  ?-«Oq 
the  •aifbl  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  some  time  at  a  smaM  village 
in  consequence  of  somethiag  happeaiog  to  one  cf  the  oairiages^  and 
the  aea  bwaking  over  the  road ;  io  fact  it  wai  had  wxalhar. 
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a'D.o  you  happen  to  remember  the  name  of  that  village  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  it. 

Was  it  called  Monte  Falconi  ?»I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  after  descend 
ingthe  high  bills  about  Trieste. 

'   Do  you  remember  a  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  the  Baron  Ompteda  ! 
— -f  do. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  house  ? — 
Constantly. 

Do  you  recollect  his  visiting  at  Genoa  ^ — ^I  do. 

Did  he  dine  there,  or  only  call  there  ? — He  dined  there. 

At  that  time  was  Theodore  Majochi  in  the  service  of  her  Royal 
H  ighness  ?«-£Ee  was. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  wait  at  dimier  at  that  time  ? — ^It  was ;  be  vr^s-a 
footman.  •     _  » 

Did  you  see*  the  Baron  Ompteda  again  at  Milan>  or  where  ? — ^At 
Milan,  and  at  Como  also. 

On  those  occasions  was  he  visiting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  t — Yes. 

Did  he  dine  at  either  of  the  times  you  have  last  mentioned  ? — Yes. 
.    Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  the  Villa  Villani  ? — I  do. 

How  Jong  did  he  stay  there  ?---Sometimes  he  stopped  over  nisht ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  one  or  two  days ;  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
stopped  over  night.  ■ 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  room  in  the  house  that  was  called 
in  the  family  Baron  Ompteda's  room  ?— Yes,  he  always  occupied  the 
room  appointed  for  h'wa. 

At -the  times  last  examined  tOj  was  Theodore  Majochi  still  a  servant  I 
— Still  a  servant  in  the  bouse. 

Have  you  ever  yourself  conversed  with  Majochi  upon  the  subject  of 
Baron  Ompteda  ?-^I  have  never  spoken  to  Theodore  Majochi  except 
upon  our  arrival  at  Rome,  some  time  after  Baron  Ompteda  had  been 
at  Como. 

In  the  coune  of  that  conversation  did  you  mention  the  name  of  Baron 
Ompteda  ?— I  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  different  journies  you  have  made  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  was  it  customary  or  not  to  be  shewn  into  rooms  of  entei^ 
tainment  where  beds  were  standing  ? — Very  frequently. 

>  Was  it  a  thing  at  all  uncommon  to  be  shewn  into  a  room  of  that  de^ 
scription  ? — Not  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  giving  you  any  directions  as 
to  Ompteda  I — ^I  do. 

Or  making  any  representations  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Ompteda? — 
Yes.  ^ 

What  were  the  directions  her  Royal  Highness  gave  to  you  ?— 

The  Attorney^Gemral  submitted  to  their  lordships 
that  this  was  not  a  question  which  could  be  regarded  as 
material  in  any  point  of  view :  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
«s  to  where  the  examination  would  stQpif  such  questions 
were  put  to  the  witness.  Undoubtedly  every  question 
was  admissible  that  referred  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ;  but  any  particulajf  inquiry  as  to  directions 
that  she  might  have  given  on  some  particular  occasion 
did  noi  seem  to  partake  of  that  materiality. 

Mr.  Tindal  contended  that  the  question  was  admissible 
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as  preliminary  to  evidence  of  a  more  dittinct  tort^  at 
perbapt  essential  to  the  confirmation  of  some  fact  that 
might  siibseqaently  appear. 

•  The  Lord'C/iancellor  said    that   the   regular  course 
would  be,  first,  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  did  such 
and  such  a  thing,  and  then  whether  he  did  it  by  her 
Royal  Highness's  directions. 
The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

In  consequence  of  sny  directioot  from  her  Royal  Highoet!,  di4 
yon  do  any  thiog»  or  take  any  step  with  resptet  to  Baron  Ompteda  t 
•*•!  did ;  it  was  not  a  direction,  it  was  a  representation. 

What  did  you  do  ?•— I  called  liim  out. 

Did  you,  at  any  other  timet  do  any  tiling  at  Rome  with  respect  to 
Baron  Ompteda } — ^I  did. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  ask  what  he  did,  and 
then  to  ask  the  directions  under  which  he  did  it. 

What  was  it  you  did  ? — I  told  the  servants  of  the  house  they  were  not  to 
molest  or  to  take  any  notice  of  Baron  Ompteda,  should  they  meet  him. 

Was  Majochi  one  of  the  servants  f — T  am  most  positive  he  was  one. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  her  Royal  Highness  visiting 
anyof  her  servants  when  ill  in  bed? — Frequently. 

bo  you  recollect  in  particular  her  visting  a  servant  of  the  name  of 
Camera  ? — I  do,  at  Jerusalem . 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint,. or  supposed  complaint  I— We 
imagined  it  even  to  be  the  plague ;  it  was  very  severe. 

Was  that  stated  to  her  Royal  Highness  before  she  visited  him?*- 
That  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  was  excessively  ill. 

Did  she,  in  point  of  fact,  visit  him  ?-— I  was  not  present  in  his  room, 
to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  recollect  her  visiting  any  other  persons  of  her  syite  ?— I  do. 

Upon  the  various  occasions  you  nave  seen  her  Roval  Highness,  was 
she  received  at  the  different  courts  where  you  visited  by  persons  of  tht 
first  distinction  or  not  ? — ^All  except  Vienna. 

Who  was  the  ambassador  at  Vienna  ?«— Lord  Stewart. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  she  was  so  received,  what  was  the  con- 
duct and  demeanor  and  appearance  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?-*£verj 
ihing  that  was  majesty  and  grace. 

How  was  she  treated  at  those  courts  ?— With  the  greatest  respect 
and  attentions. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness  travelling  from  Ancona  to* 
wards  Rome  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  the  courier  employed  upon  that 
occasion  ? — ^I  cannot  say  positively,  I  think  it  was  Carlo. 

Do  you  remember  the  subsequent  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  i 
*-ldo. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  carriage  her  Royal  Highness  travelled 
upon  that  occasion  ?-*-She  travelled  m  an  English  landaulet,  I  am  most 
positive  as  to  this  fact. 

'  In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  yourself?— I  was  in  an  English 
landau,  I  think,  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  you  in  that  landau  ? — I  think 
the  Count  Schiavini,  Moderooiselle  Demont,  and  her  sister. 
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Db  you  remember  any  thhig  bappentng  tatbe  Coontesi  Oldi  in  tibe 
^yanttlf  that  joameyK-^ No. 

The  >«|»iestioii  refers  to  t^ie  j<MMi«f  Iroifi  thmt  S'mig«N|llt  ?^-Slit  ^m 
HI  in  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Rome. 

When  she  was  taken  ill  on  the  jooroey  from  Aocbna  to  fiomt  did 
tliat  occasion  any  alteration  i — She  changed  carnages ;  $he  went  into 
the  1an<1au,  and  Madetnoisetle  Demont  «renl  with  the  Frincess  in 
Ihe  landau  let. 

Did  you  go  back  from  Rome  to  Smtcagrta  f^«~^e  <iJd 

Was  that  the  only  journey  you  took  ^n  Rome  to  SiMigiialiai  until 
after  the  late  King^s  death  ? — That  was  the  only  journey  1  ever  per- 
formed from  ttome  to  Sinlgaglia. 

Bave  you  any  recollection  yousetf,  who  cfid  perform  the  otfice  of 
eourier  upon  that  joimiev  ? — I  do  not  rect^ect ;  there  iiiere  two 
couriers.  Carlo  Portland  bacc1)hii. 

'Do  you  mean  two  cooriers  in  herltoyal  H  i^hness's  servNre  ? — T  <f o. 

Can  you,  by  adverting  to  any  thing,  reco'lect  Which  of  the  iwu  rode 
A-tourrer  upon  that  Journey?-^  do  not  recofted  positrre)}  which  of 
the  two  it  wt«.     '  ' 

Do  you  refiii#inber«itill,  whelher  Sattbi  w«»  takeo  ill  u|)oii  ^j 
oecasion  f^  do,  it  is  very  impeif ectiy  in  my  vecoiksctioat  I  remember 
he^Misii€ft<wellr 

When  the  oaane  «of  her  Royal  fiighneas  i«  mentimied  ^  too,  does 
liiat  bring  to  your  reooNectfon  any  thing  about  Ims  bewg  ill  ?«— No. 

D«  you  remeavlwr,.  in  the  joamey  to  AotTic»  »)y  accidiau  lukpp<o- 
imr  as  to  the  horses  of  any  of  the  carriages  ?«^  d<o. 

^VniA  'wwB  that  Bootf^t  ^-«It  was  <an  avcklent  Ipom  the  iname^  of  flie 
Princess's  carriage  taking  fri^toti  tra^mg  the  post. 

Mmt  long  Mpon  the  ^i#iie  have  ymi  Been  in  the  sitciety  of  ber 
Royal  Highness,  as  part  of  tier  ^ttttte  i*^Qfkiy  tioce  the  moath  of 

Down  to  what  time? — Down,  I  believe,  to  the  present  lime. 
Htm 'long  Iw^  yon  beeo  actually  liviag  wkh  her  Royid  U^^oess  f 

IfNim  April  18  li  to  Aiprtt  1618,  hare  yoe  been  coastaBilgr  IrviBy 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ?-^  have. 

During  the  whole  of  that  lime  have  yoit  ever  aeen  any  thmg  m  the 
eooduct  of  her  Ro^t  iiigbneK  •towards  -IWrpami,  or  of  Bn^i^Bmi 
tewoMls-her  Royal  Highness,  that  was  improper,  wdecoRt^  or  dc|pa«liag 
to  the  station  or  her  Royal  Highness  }^  haT«  ^ot. 

¥^Ha  aaiary  had  you  taring  the  time  you  weve  attacbed  jIo  ler 
Royal  Highness's  suite  ? — Tmo  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Does  hier  Royal  Bigbneas  cootimie  that  salary  up  to  the  pieieBt 
time  ?-^he  does. 

Creas««}lMiifiied  4iy  tbe  dl^tofii«y«'GSeiiefW.— You  aie  a  lientenait  ui 
•he  navy  ? — I  «m. 

flwwwHg  liaveymuiyeena  Ketitenant  «i  tke  natcy  ?---SiBce  May  iW^ 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  navy  before  you  were  laade^i 
Keotemrm  ^-^'Six  years. 

Yoor  fiJtherbadflMen  in  the  aervioe^ber  Royal  HighBcaft?-«>-Heiraa« 

He  was  a  page,  was  not  he  ? — He  was. 

Do  yoo4cnow  hew  long  he  was  ia  that  service  with  ber  Royal  liigb- 
ness  ?— In  the  service  of  ner  Ro}ral  Highness,  I  do  not  kasw  ;  but«R 
Ms  life  in  tbe^servia*  leiaher  of  'hisp reient  Majesty  ortif  the  Friooett 
Charlotte. 
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^  Her  Jkoftl  Highntit  fait«ict(«d  li«f«eif  alMMil  year  pioiMtioii 
Very  much. 

"   And  through  her  g^od  officei  y^u  wti»  prorootetl  U  tha  fwili  of 
Kiiltiiant  ^-*i  WW. 
When  was  it  you  joined  her  Royal  HigiiAaii^iaile  I— •In  Ibe  mciilli 

«r  A^u.isas. 

At  Genoa  ?— Yes. 

ki  what  capacity }— [  cannot  poattir^ly  ny  in  what  oapacHy,  M  I 
1M»  givea  the  salary  olT  an  equenr^,  as  I  was  told. 

You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  were  in  her  Royal  Higbnea^s 
soite  f -^  did  noi  at  Uni  tiine,  except  the  eonvktion  thai  it  was  as 
eqoenry. 

What  sitvatHMi  did  you  siilMequeiil>y  ill  in  her  Royal  fiigbne^/a 
suite  ^««*None. 

H«w  loi»g  were  you  at  Genoa  befere  bee  Royal  Higboeis  quitted  It 
for  Milan  ?— i  should  think  alMHit  six  weeks. 

Bergami  was  f  courier  at  that  time  I — ^He  was. 

iSa  wore  the  dsess  of  a  courier  ?—^e  wore  the  dress  of  •<NHifltf« 

How  long  after  yotir  arrival  at  Milan  was  her  Roral  Highness  left 
fMKWt  asiy  Engjlisb  lady  of  honour^— Her  Royal  Highness  was  left 
without  any  £nglish  lady  of  honour  about  ten  or  tweWe  daysi  I  tbitik, 
after  ber  arrival  at  Milan. 

How  soon  after  she  was  left  by  ber  English  ladies  of  bonow  did  the 
Countess  Oldi  come  ? — A  very  short  time,  one  or  two  days  firobably. 

Before  4he  Countess  OIcK  catoe,  had  faostina  and  the  liHle  Vteto- 
•rine  come  into  ber  R«yal  Highnesses  fimiilyf— Tbey  came  to  Oepioi 
iMth  the<Md»  but  I  Meer  «iidevstood  they  were  in  the  family. 

Did  not  they  Kre  m  tbe  faiiMly  ?— I  never  saw  them  aft  Gooos,  but 
by  haoard  in  the  garden. 

How  often  didyow  see  them  by  hazard  in  tbe  garden  ?-~I  might 
have  seen  them  once  or  twioe»  sufficient  to  know  that  they  were  there. 

That>  is  in  tbe  garden  l-*-In  tbe  boose,  they  were  in  the  bouse. 

Do  not  you  know  tliey  lived  in  tbe  house  at  Genoa  ?-«4  know  tbey 
4i««d  »  the  bouse  at  Genoa. 

f  n  tbe  Princess's  beuae  ? — In  the  PrincessS  bouse; 

When  did  the  mother  of  Bergami  come  tp  the  Princess's  ? — ^At  tbait 
tsBae,  I  think,  she  came  with  the  chikl. 

Was  she  also  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  at  Genoa  ? — Ye«,  I  speak 
fe  the  best  ef  my  recollection. 

Did  not  IxnMs  8ergami  also  come  into  tbe  family  of  Genoa  ? — He 
was  there  when  I  arrived. 

What  situation  did  he  fill  in  tbe  family  at  tlmt  time  ?- Page. 

Do  you  moan  Ibat  be  ww  an  upper  servant  or  a  footman  only  ?— Ao 
uj^creervant. 

At  that  time  ?-*Ye«. 

Did  he  wear  the  Uvery  ? — ^Yes,  a  sort  W  uniform  rather  than  a  livery. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  accompanied  her  fioyal  Highness  in  a 
lour  she  took  to  Mont  St.  Gothard  I— I  did. 

Did  not  Bergami  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  on  thnt  occasion 
■s  a  courier  ?— He  was  dressed  in  a  courier^s  dress,  i>iit  he  then  rude  in 
•  carriage. 

In  what  carriage  did  he  ride,  and  with  whom  ^— He  rode  in  an  open 
fcalash,  but  with  whom  I  cannot  say. 

Was  It  not  with  Hieronimii<i? — I  think  it  was. 

Was  not  Hieronimua  the  other  courier  at  that  timei — Mierooitmis 
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did  tea? d  oecasieoally  at  a  courier,  but  he  was  maifre  d'hoAcl,  ai  I 
alwayi  imagined. 

Had  not  HieroDimus  a  courier's  dress  on  ?— He  had. 

Hieronimus  and  Bergami,  both  having  courier's  dresses  on,  Iravellcd 
together  in  the  same  calash  ?— Both. 

In  what  month  was  that  tour  taken  ? — I  think  in  the  month  of 
August  1815. 

in  the  couiie  of  that  tour  did  not  Bergami  dine  with  her  Ro^al 
Highness  at  Bellinzona  ?— He  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness,  I  thuk 
it  was  at  BelUnsona. 

Who  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  besides  ?— There  was  the  Fro* 
fessor  Configliacy  who  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness,  and  a  man 
who  was  living  in  the  mountains,  I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

Was  not  Bergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier? — He  was. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  upon  that  occasion  I — ^I  did. 

And  remained  at  the  table  during  the  whole  of  dinner  ?— I  did. 

You  have  said,  that  he  did  not  dine  regularly  at  that  time  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  he  after  that  time  occasionally  dine  with  her  in 
his  couriers  dress  f — Never  aftenvards  in  his  courier's  dress. 

When  did  he  begin  regularly  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?-*-At 
the  VUla  d'Este. 

In  what  month  ?— I  think  it  v^as  about  the  month  of  Septetnber  that 
we  got  to  the  Villa  d'£ste ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  a  few  days  at  this 
period. 

Did  not  Bergami  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lugano  ?— That 
was  on  the  return  from  the  journey  to  Mount  8t  Gothara. 

He  did  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lugano?— <I  think  be  did. 

Was  he  not  then  courier,  as  he  was  upon  former  occasions,  when  he 
dined  with  her  Roval  Highness  ? — It  was  upon  the  same  jonmey. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  place,  in  the  course  of  that  journey,  in 
which  they  dined  together  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

At  the  devil's  brid^  did  they  dine  together  ? — That  vras  on  the  same 
journey ;  I  rather  thmk  they  did. 

On  those  occasions,  on  that  same  journey  on  which  Bergami  dined 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  was  he  not  in  the  dress  of  a  courier  ?-« 
He  vras. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  Royal  High- 
ness ?— He  left  at  the  V  ilia  Villani. 

That  was  just  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — It  wai. 

Mr.  Burrell  was  not  on  that  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gotbard  ?-— He 
was  not. 

Nor  Doctor  Holland  ?— Doctor  Holland  had  left  at  Venice. 

Then  was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, except  yourself,  on  that  tour  to  Mount  St.  Gothard  ?— None. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  have  you  not  frequently  seen 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walking  together  ? — I  have. 

Before  you  set  out  on  the  voyage  ? — On  the  long  voyage,  yes. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  in  a  canoe  on  the  fake'? — I  have  seen 
them  togetlier  in  a  small  boat. 

With  no  other  person  with  them  ?•— The  boat  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  a  third,  I  should  imagine,  that  is  to  say  conveniently  ;  it  was 
a  canoe. 

When  j^ou  have  seen  them  walking  together,  have  you  not  seen 
them  walking  together  arm  and  arm  ?— I  have  seen  them  walking  toge- 
ther arm  ana  arm. 
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At  th«  Villad'Este  ?— *YM«  as  I  have  seen  her  walk  with  other  genlld-i 
tneo. 

Vou  have  stated,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  you  were 
^ith  her  Royal  Highness^  you  taw  nothing  Improperi  indecent,  or  de- 
grading to  her  station,  in  her  conduct  towards  Bergami  ? — ^I  have. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  saw  her  dining  with  him,  whrn  he  was  a 
courier,  in  his  courier's  dress,  that  he  afterwards  walked  with  her  at 
Ibe  Villa  d'Este  arm  in  ami ;  ihey  went  out  together  in  a  canoe  £(loj)e, 
and  that  he  then  be^an  regularly  to  dine  with  her  Kovul  Hislmesft's'; 
clo  you  think  that  degrading  or  not  l-^l  never  saw  her  iRoyal  Highness 
walk  arm  and  arm  with  him,  until  he  began  to  dine  regularly  wi(U  her 
Hoyal  Highness. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  do  you  con- 
sider that  uhich  you  have  stated  as  degrading  to  her  Rovat  iJighuesA 
or  not  ? — I  do  not.  > 

You  have  stated,  that  you  do  not  remember  seeing  her  walkinft  arm 
i^nd  arm  with  him  till  he  dined  regularly  at  the  table  ;  did  you  not  see 
them  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  Mount  St. 
Qothard? — 1  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  swear  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  they  tlid  not  i — I  will  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  re* 
collection,  that  I  did  not  see  them. 

You  say  you  did  not  consider  this  at  all  degrading;  to  her  Royal 
tlighness;  have  you  never  represented  it  to  her  as  degrading  to  hef 
^at  Bergami  should  dine  with  her  ?— I  never  <lid. 

Did  you  never  desire  her  Ruynl  Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to 
her  table  ?' — Not  to  my  recoUeciion  I  did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?— *Nor  any  thing  to  that  efifecf. 

Have  you  never  entreated  her  Ro^al  Highness  not  to  admit  Beiw 
gftmi  to  ner  table  ? — I  never  did. 

Then  if  you  never  did  enCrect  her  Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Ber- 
gami to  her  table,  you  never  did  repres<;nt  that  to  any  person  ?'-~I  do 
not  think  I  ever  did  ;  I  could  not. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  )ou  could  or  not,  but  whether  you  have 
ever  represented  to  any  person  liiai  you  had  entreated  her  Royal  HigiK 
uess  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  tuole?— I  am  confident  I  did  not. 

You  are  positive  you  never  did  P'^I  am  positive  1  never  did  ;  L  feel 
convinced  1  never  did. 

Have  you  never  stated  tliat  you  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  oix 
^ur  knees,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dissuade  her  from  admit- 
ting  Bergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect  ? — Never;  Jb 
pcver  did  such  a  thing.  /     '• 

•  YoO  are  not  asked  whether  you  •ever  did  such  a  thing,  hut  wheth>r 
^ou  ever  stated  to  any  person  ihat  you  had  so  done  ? — I  do  not  tkhikr 
1  ever  did ;  I  have  no  recclleciioii  of  the  fact ;   i  could  not  hav^*^ 
done  so.  .«     -  t 

If  the  fact  never  happened,  you  can  have  no  doubt  you  neverciidi  I 
•^I  have  no  doubt  within  myself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  you  now  swcjar  yon  never  made  such  a^ 
representation  to  any  one  that  yoti  had  so  done.    I  will  read  the  words " 
aeatn,  *'  that  you  have  never  slated  that  you  had  entreated  her  Royal 
Highness  on  your  knees,  and  w'nh  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  di<isuaHe  hre- 
from  admitting  Bergami  to  a  scat  at  her  labl.*,  but  without  effect  ?"— I 
swear  not  to  have  the  smallest  recollection,  aj)d  I  do  not  think  I  h^ve 
done  it ;  I  have  not  done  the  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  did  actually  entreat  her  Royal 
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lllglmesft  on  yeiir  knec%,  but  whether  yoo  hive  ever  stated  that 
did,  or  to  that  effect  ?— I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  eref 
having  stated  such  a  thing. 

WiJl  you  swear  you  have  not  ?— I  swear,  to  the  beat  of  iny  recollec- 
tion, that  I  ha%'e  not. 

You  say  you  swear  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ;  will  you  noder- 
take  to  swear  positively  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  swear  as  positively 
ts  I  can  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  said  so  to  any  person.' 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  so  said  ?— *-I  will  swear,  as  I  said  hefore« 
1  have  no  recolleciion  of  the  fact.  1  cannot'Vwear  to  a  thing  I  do  not 
recollect. 

You  have  alrcadv  sworn  that  the  fact  was  not  so ;  that  you  did  not 
entreat  her  Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  table;  can 
you  have  any  doubt  that  you  have  not  said  so  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
thai  I  never  said  so ;  at  least,  i  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of 
the  fact. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan  ? — ^I  was. 
Do  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ? — I  do. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  never  stale  that  to  Captain  Briggs  ? — ^Upoa 
my  oath,'  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

Will  yon  swear  you  did  not  state  that  to  Captain  Briggs,  "  that  yo« 
had  entreated  her  Royal  Highness,  and  with  tears  in^your  eyes,  t« 
dissuade  her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  with- 
(Kit  effect  ?"— I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ever  having  said 
the  like  to  Captain  Briggs. 

And  that  that  happened  the  day  that  the  Princess  changjcd  the  coo- 
ditFon  of  Bergami  from  being  a  servant  to  being  a  companion  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  having  said  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Will  you  swear  tliat  you  did  not  ? — I  will  swear  that  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  it. 

Is  that  such  a  circumstance  as  that  you  can  have  forgotten.it  if  it 
took  place?— It  is  such  a  circumstance  as  that  I  should  have  recol* 
lectecl  it,  I  think. 

i^  If  the  fact  be  true,  can  you  have  any  doubt  you  would  recollect  it( 
and  if  it  be  not  true,  have  you  a  difficulty  in  swearing  it  did  not  take 
place  ?— It  is  some  years  ago ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago :  I  cannot  recollect 
the  fact. 

You  have  sworn  that  the  fact  did  not  take  place ;  would  ^roo,  as  ^ 
gentleman,  have  represented  that  that  fact  had  taken  place  if  it  bad 
not  ? — The  fact  is  true,  I  did  not  do  the  thing. 

If  the  foct  is  not  true,  could  you 'have  represented  the  fact  to^have 
taken  place  to  any  other  gentleman  ? — I  should  imagine  not. 
Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  t—No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
Although  you  do  not  think  you  did,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  you 
will  not  swear  you  did  not  state  so  to  Captain  Brig^  ? — 1  cannot  swear 
to  a  thing  I  have  no  recollection  of;  that  is  impossible. 

What  do  vou  believe  ;  do  you  believe  you  stated  it  of  not  ?— I  d* 
not  believe  I  did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  believe  yoo  stated  that  to  Captaui 
Briggs,  but  you  will  not  swear  positively  you  did  not ;  is  that  to  be 
iincierstood  to  be  your  answer  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?— About  three  weeks. 
Where  did  you  leave  Bergami*8  mother  and  his  sister,  before  you 
•went  upon  the  long  voyage  ?— I  think  at  the  Villa  tfEste.. 
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How  was  the  mother  addressed  by  the  persons  id  her  Royal  High* 
ness's  family ;  what  was  the  name  given  to  her  ? — Madame  Livia* 
Nona,  the  na.De  given  her  in  the  family. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  she  was  called  Madame  Ltvia  in  the 
family  before  the  long  voyage? — I  cannot  positively  say  that,  for  I  do 
not  tiiink  I  ever  spoke  to  her  more  than  once  or  twice ;  if  I  did  speak 
to  her  I  did  not  call  her  Nona ;  I  do  not  knotv  what  she  was  called. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  Royal  Highness  call  her  Nona? — Fre- 
quently. 

Alter  Mr.  William  Borreli  left,  and  when  yoo  were  at  the  Villa 
d'Esle,  was  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  habit  of  amusing  herself  at 
games  with  the  servants  ?— .Very  frequently  ;  it  was  more  to  arouso 
William  than  any  thing  else*  I  believe. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  join  in  those  games?— Yes. 

Was  the  game  Coiin  Mail  lard  one  of  tliem  ? — ^There  were  several 
games,  what  they  call  the  PKits  Jeux. 

Were  those  games  played  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  Royal  High- 
ness*s  service  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  not?— -I  rather  think  they  were 
played  even  while  be  was  there  ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  have  no  per* 
feet  recollection  of  it. 

Vou  know  he  left  at  the  Villa  Villani  ?— Yes. 

The  question  refers  to  the  Villa  d*Este  ? — ^Then  be  was  not  there, 
but  the  same  games  were  played  at  the  Villa  Villani. 

Before  he  left  ? — Yes,  and  every  where  else.  ^ 

•  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Burrell  joined  In  those  gamPS  ;  that 
they  were  played  when  he  was  present  ?  — I  do  not  recollect  the  fact  of 
his  beins  there.     " 

Had  Bergami  ever  dined  with  the  Princess  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  ? 
-rNo. 

Was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  in  her  suite,  except  your- 
self, at  the  time  Bergami  began  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — £ 
was  the  only  English  person  in  the  suite. ^ 

Were  Bergami  and  hs  brother  Louis  present  at  those  games  yoo 
have  been  talking  of  ?— Yes. 

Faustina  the  sister  ?^-No,  I  do  not  think  she  was. 

Was  not  she  living  in  the  family  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  think  she 
was ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  perform  on  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d^Este  ?— Yes, 

Have  you  not  seen  her  perform  the  part  of  columbine  when  Louis 
Bergand  was  the  harlequin  ? — I  do  not  recolkct  that,  but  it  was  be* 
fore  more  than  two  hundred  persons  she  performed  ;  I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  parts  she  perforn>ed. 

Do  you  recollect  Louis  Bergami  performing  with  ber  Royal  Highr 
ness  ? — Every  body  performed  on  the  stage  together,  at  least  alt  the 
household ;  the  piece,  whatever  it  was,  was  composed  of  the  persona 
ef  the  house. 

Was  Louis  Bergami  one  of  them  ? — He  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  per* 
forming  the  part  of  columbine  ?— Upon  my  word  it  is  not  marked  on 
my  memory  that  she  performed  the  part  of  columbine. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  general  conduct  of  her  Royal  Fiighness  waa 
such,  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  her  performing  the  part  of  the 
columbine  with  Louis  Bergami  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  ptc* 
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formed  the  part  of  columbine;  there  were  two' or  three  pieces  (hat 
e«eiiin|{,  she  may  or  she  may  not ;  I  do  not  positively  remember  ibit 
evening. 

Or  on  any  other  evening? — No,  that  was  the  only  time  that  was 

.performed  ;  there  were  rehearsals  to  that  tittle  piece  that  was  performed. 

I  thought  >ou  said  ihere  were  two  or  three  pieces  ?— Yes,  on  the 

same  evening;   I  do  not  recollect  perfectly  what  they  were;  amongst 

Ihe  rost  there  was  a  dance  I  believe. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  dance? — Yes. 

Wiih  whom'iiid  she  dance? — ^VVilh  all  indiscriminately,  I  do  not 
kpow  with  whom  ;  (he  chevalier  Tamasia  performed,  and  Doctor  Mo- 
catli,  i  think,  performed  also. 

Do  you  mean  to  5ay  you  do  not  remember  whellier  her  Royal 
Highness  danced  with  Loui«  Bergami  on  the  Mage  that  evening  ?•*>! 
do  meiin  positively  to  say,  that  1  do  not  recollect  having  seeu  her 
Koyal  Highness  dance  with  Louis  Bergami ;  she  mav,  or  she  may  not. 
Was  not  one  of  the  pieces  a  harlequinade  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  was. 
Who  performed  the  part  of  harlequin? — I  have  seen  Louis  Bergami 
dressed  as  harlequin ;  he  hud  the  dress. 

Having  recollected  w^ho  was  the  harlequin,  do  you  not  remember 
that  her  Ro}al  Highness  was  the  columbine  ?— No,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the^acl ;  if  I  was  to  say  il,  it  would  be  only  because  you  say  it ; 
%  do  not  recollect  that  her  Rcyal  Highness  performed  the  part  of 
columbine,  the  thing  is  not  suf^ciently  impressed  upon  my  memory 
to  declare  {hut  it  was  so. 

Yon  will  not  say  that  She  did  not  perform  the  part  of  columbine  ?— 
I  Will  say  as  much  one  way  as  ihe  other;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  any  part  that  llje  Princess  performed  tliat  even- 
ing upon  the  stage?'- Yes,  I  think  she  performed  the  part  of  an  aa« 
tttmaton. 

What  do  you  mean  by  an  automaton ;  in  what  way  did  she  per- 
form ? — The  history  was — it  U  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  recollect,  but 
it  was  a  man  that  wanted  to  sell  an  automaton,  a  woman  in  feet  that 
you  could  wind  up  to  any  thing;  I  forget  the  history  of  the  thinj ;  it 
was  a  faice  upon  the  person  wi\o  bought  it,  to  find  his  mistake;  it  is  a 
loni^  time  apo,  1  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of  the  story;  it  v^as  a 
little  story  composed  by  the  Princess  herself,  I  believe. 

Then  her  Hoyal  Highness  was  the  automaton ? — ^Yes,  I  think  she 
was  ;  she  was  in  fatt. 

Dill  Bergami  perform  the  part  of  the  person  who  wanted  tosell  thQ 
autometon  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia* 

Who  was  the  person  that  was  to  purchase  the  automaton?  who  per- 
formed that  part  ? — I  think  it  was  professor  Mocatti. 

Did  Bergami  perform  in  that  piece? — -I  do  not  think  be  did. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  play- any  other  part  that  evening  hi  any 
other  pieced-*-!  cannot  remember,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Cannot  you  recollect  her  performing  some  part  with  Bergami  ? — ^No^ 
I  cannot  recollect  what  part  she  performed. 

Do  not  you  remember  Bergami  performing  the  part  of  a  sick  per- 
son?—No;  I  recollect  Bergami  performing  the  part  of  a  fiddler,  a 
sort  of  a  tiddler. 

That  is  another  time? — ^Then  I  have  confounded  the  two,  I  only 
remember  one. 

He  performed  the  part  of  a  fiddler;  did  not  her  Royal  Highness  ott 
tiat  occasion  perform  the  part  of  a  milkmaid^  or  a  penob  in  low  Life  ^ 
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w«l  do  not  recollect  what  part  her  Royal  Highness  performed,  bvit 
there  were  more  than  two  hundred  people  there;  there  were  plenff 
to  see. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  on  that  evening  she  did  perfoitn  thepait 
of  a  milkmaid  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

Or  on  any  other  evening  ? — No,  i  have  only  a  recollection  of  that 
one  evening. 

Did  not  Bergami  perform  another  part  that  evening,  besides  thil 
dance? — It  is  very  probable,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  not  he  per>orm  the  |»art  of  a  physician,  and  her  Royal  Higlh^ 
ness  the  part  of  a  sick  person  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  the  fact ;  I  haveH 
>cligiit  vague  remembrance  of  something,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  re* 
conection  with  it. 

Do  you  remember,  before  your  setting  out  on  the  long  ^oyogev 
Saint  E(drtholomew*8  day  being  kept  at  the  Villa  d'fiste?->I  believe  it 
was  on  that  very  day  (liat  this  piece  was  performed  at  the  theatre. 
'  Was  thutda)  kept  in  honour  of  Bergzmi  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whe» 
therit  was  St.  Bartholomews  day,  ur  what  day;  I  recollect  some 
great  fete  at  ^ich  this  piece  was  performed,  but  to  say  it  was  St.  Bar^ 
diolomcw's  dav  I  cannot. 

Do  not  you  l^uow  that  this  fete  was  given  in  honour  of  St.  Bartho* 
lotfievr  ? — No,  1  do  not ;  I  think  it  wa^  given  on  christening  the  Villa 
d'Este,  on  taking  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  formerly  called 
il  Giro,  and  it  was  chnslened  by  the  name  of  Villa  d*Esle. 

What  month  was  it  inf — It  w^s  before  our  departure  ;  we  left  olt 
the  I4lh  of  November;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  week,  or  a 
inonth,  or  six  week^  before  our  departure. 

Whether  it  was  the  day  on  which  this  theatrical  representation  toolc 
place  or  not,  was  there  not  a  fete  at  the  Villa  d'Cste  on  the  24th  of 
August,  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  }'^l  cannot  recollect  whetlier  there 
was  a  tete  on  that  day  or  not,  there  might  have  been. 

Is  there  nothing  to  bring  to  your  recollection  whether  that  fete  wa% 
em  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholome^A's  day,  or  not  ? — I  think  it  wal 
about  that  lime,  thef24thof  August  we  were  performing  tlie  journey 
to  St.  Gothard ;  it  uas  in  the  early  part  of  August  we  bad  not  got  pos- 
session of  the  Villa  d*£<te  then. 

Was  there  no  fete  given  at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  you  actually  took 
possession  of  the  Viilu  d*E^e  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  there  wa»» 

Did  you  accompany  her  Roval  Highntssto  Venice? — I  did. 

With  Dr.  Holland  ?— With  br.  Holland. 

You  remained  at  Venice  during  the  time  her  Royjil  Highness  Wtfk 
there  ? — I  did. 

You  have>%tated  that  you  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  on  the 
long  voyage ;  before  that  voyage  had  Bergami  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron  ? — No. 

Before  your  leaving  Sicily  I — Before  our  leaving  Sicily  he  was. 

And  a  knight  of  NHilta  ? — And  a  knight  o(  Malta. 

When  you  first  went  on  board  thepolacca,  where  did  Bergami  sleeps 
where  was  his  sleeping-room  ? — I  think  be  had  the  after  of  the  small 
cabins  on  the  starboard  side. 

What  sized  vessel  was  the  polacca? — I  should  suppose  about  260 
Ions  English. 

About  what  width  was  she  at  the  stern  ? — Probably  about  eighteen 
ij^et,  or  not  so  much,  but  1  may  be  out,  I  never  measured  it. 

;Sl?e  was  ^  vessel  of  about  2G0  tons?— Yes,  the  Itdiaq  vessels^  tht 
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loieigD  Tcsseb  fall  in  fery  nuch ;  they  are  not  built  so  wail-sided  as 
iBurs  are. 

You  have  said  that  Bergami  at  6rst  slept  in  a  smatl  cabin  ? — ^Tbe 
after  cabin  ou  (he  starboard  side  of  the  vessei,  one  of  the  small  cabins. 

Was  that  next  the  dining-room  ?-— It  was. 

Who  slept  in  the  cabin  next  to  him  on  the  starboard-side? — I  think 
U  was  the  Count  Schiavini. 

Who  next  to  liiiii  ? — William  Austin. 

Who  next  to  William  Austin,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  think  Camera. 

Who  on  the  other  side,  the  larboard  side  ^ — ^The  two  maids,  the 
pfter  cabin  next  the  dining-room. 

Who  next  to  them  ? — Myself. 

Who  next  to  you  ?— Mr.  Flinn. 

Who  next  to  him  ? — Uieronimus. 

After  you  left  Tunis,  did  Bergami  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?-*Y€3, 
he  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  whilst  you  were  at  Tunis  you  visited  Utica^ 
I  did. 

Where  was  it  you  slept  on  the  night  of  the  day  you  visited  Uticaf 
-^We  slept  at  the  palace  of  the  younger  Prince  Sidi  Mustapba,  oJJed 
Sabella. 

Utica  itself  is  in  ruin  ? — In  perfect  ruins. 

How  far  from  Utica  is  the  palace  of  that  younger  Prince  ?-— I  should 
think  eight  or  nine  miles. 

How  far  is  Utica  from  Tunis? — AI>out  two  and  twenty  miles. 

After  having  visited  the  ruins  ot  Utica  from  Tunis,  you  went  to 
sleep  at  the  palace  of  this  >ounger  Prince?— We  returned  to  Sabdla« 

You  have  stated  that  on  board  this  polacca,  there  was  a  tent  on  the 
deck  ? — 1  have. 

And  that  on  your  return  from  Jaffa,  the  Princess  slept  under  that 
tent  ? — Constantly. 

Wa%  that  lent  always  of  the  same  size,  or  had  it  been  raoie  toom 
tracted  at  first  and  afterwards  enlarged  ? — ^From  Jaffa«  I  imagine,  it 
was  always  of  the  same  siae ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  dif* 
ference^ 

When  you  say  you  imagine,  do  you  recollect  one  way  or  the  otber. 
whether  the  tent,  when  first  it  was  put  up,  covered  the  passage  which 
you  state  there  was  from  the  deck  to  the  dining-room?— rf  think  il 
alwayi  covered  the  passage. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— I  am  quite  sure  with  myself,  I  have 
|io  recollection  of  it  any  other  wav. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  tent  ?^It  might  have  been  ten  feet  in  the 
length,  and  the  sofa  was  about  six  feet  i  I  suppose  it  was  about  four 
feet  more,  about  ten  feet. 

How  wide  ?— -It  included  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  hatchway  of 
the  ship  perfect. 

How  wide  do  you  think  it  was  ?— I  suppose  it  might  have  been  six- 
teen feet  altogether. 

You  say  there  vds  a  sofa  and  a  bedstead  under  that  tent  >— I  do. 

Whereabout  was  the  bedstead,  with  reference  to  the  sola,  under  that  > 
^•nt  ?— The  bedstead  was  at  ritht  angles  with  the  sofa. 

How  near? — Three  or  four  feet  apart. 

.^^^^r*!?'  V^  ^**?  ^^^^^  part  of  the  sofa?— I  mean  the  adjoining 
anaie  of  the  sofa  and  the  bed  I  should  imagine  to  be  about  three  kS. 
or  lour  leet  apart. 
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You  have  stated,  when  you  were  off  Caratiiahla  an  accident  haiH 
pencd,  and  that  her  Royal  Highness  came  below  to  sleep ;  where  did' 
she  sleep  ? — At  iirst  she  laid  down  upon  the  deck ;  afterwards  she 
went  into  the  cabin  of  Wiiliam,  where  the  water  came  in  ;  and  lastly, 
she  came  and  lay  upon  roy  bed  ;  and  I  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  my  cabin  to  admit  the  air. 

When  you  say  she  first  lay  upon  the  deck,  whereabouts  did  she  lie  t 
*-^l  tliink'she  lay  aft,  on  the  starboard  side,  in  a  small  space  between 
the  cabin  and  the  hatchway. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  Bergami  handing  her  Royal  Highllesa 
down,  did  you  see  afterwards  where  he  sltpt,  where  he  wan  lying  down  f 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  lay  down  at  all ;  I  do  not  rerotlect  wliere  he 
was  afterwards ;  i  only  saw  him  handing  down  her  Ro)al  Highness, 
with,  I  think,  Flinn  and  others  assisting  ;  Flinii  «tas  assisting  her  Royal 
Highness  down,  but  where  he  went  afterwards  I  have  no  recollection, 
I  took  no  notice. 

You  have  no  recollection  then  of  seeing  fiergami  after  that  any 
where  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  not  see  him  laying  down  upon  the  deck  after  that  ? — 'So, 
X  dp  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Where  did  Beiigami  sleep  on  the  return  from  Jaffa  ? — I  do  not  know 
where  lie  sle|)t.  • 

Have  you  never  seen  hiih  under  the  tent  upon  t^e  bed  ?•— In  th» 
nighttime? 

By  day  or  by  night  ? — ^I  have  seen  him  under  the  tent  in  the  day,  at 
every  body  else  was  there. 

Have  you  seen  him  upon  the  bed?— I  have  seen  him  sitting  either 
upon  a  cnalr  or  upon  that  travelling  bed. 

You  have  stated  that  Bergami  at  first  slept  in  the  cabin  which  you 
have  mentioned — that  he  afterwards  slept  in  the  dining-room ;  do  vou 
know  where  he  slept  on  his  way  home  from  Jaffa? — I  never  saw  nim 
sleeping  any  where  after  that,  therefore  I  cannot  declare  where  he  slept. 

You  have  stated  that  upon  one  occasion,  not  knowing  that  the  tent 
warclosed,  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  tent  ? — More  than  once. 

Did  not  tluit  ladder  communicate  to  the  dining-room  ?— It  did. 

At  what  hour  was  it,  or  about  what  hour  was  tr,  upon  any  of  those 
occasions,  tliat  you  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  up  the  ladder?-^ 
It  might  have  been  ten  o'clock  or  half  past  ten,  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Do  you  know  who  was  under  the  tent  at  that  time  ?*— Her  Royal 
fiishness  the  Princess. 

Any  other  person  ? — I  do  not  know,  for  I  did  not  see  any  body. 

Was  it  dark  ? — It  was  dark. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  ?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  anywhere  ?— I  did  hot» 

Did  you  not  upon  that  occasion  pass  through  (he  dining-room,  In 
which  oergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ? — I  passed  through 
the  dining-room. 

In  which  Bergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ?-—Ye^. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  dining-room  at  that  time? — I  do  not  re* 
collect,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Where  did  Demont  and  her  sister  sleep  at  that  tinie  ?-^  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  seen  them  in  bed,  but  I  imagine  in  their  cabins. 

After  the  Princess  slept  on  the  deck,  did  not  one  or  other  of  them 
occasionally  sleep  in  the  Princess's  room  with  the  little  Victoriue  i-^t 
believe  they  did  by  turns. 
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Jour  oalh»  do  not  you  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent  ? — ^I  have  heard 
ft*  did  sleep  under  tht?  tent. 

I  do  not  wisli  to  know  what  yon  have  heard  ? — And  I  believe  be  did 
sleep  under  the  tenC 

Whilst  voii  were  on  board  the  polacca,  as  you  have  not  recollectioa 
^St.  BarthoIame«*s  day  in  the  year  1813.  was  not  St.  Bartholomew*! 
day  ceUbrated  on  your  arrival  olF  Syracuse  ? — ^We  were  at  Syracuse. 

The  Earl  of  Laudndalt  rose  to  ascertain  whether  th« 
an&wer  to  tite  question,  whether  the  witness  believed  that 
Bergami  slept  in  the  tent,  was  not—**  1  believe  Bergami 
did  sleep  in  the  tent?** 

Mr.  Brougham  began  to  offer  some  observations. 

The  Duke  of  Ciarence, — Let  the  witness  withdraw* 
(Withdraw,  withdraw.)     The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr,  BrowgAa in.— The  witness  anquesttonablj  added 
to,  **  I  heard  that  he  did,"  **  and  I  believe  he  did.'' 
The  Attorney-General  said,  then,  "  I  do  not  want  what 
^oa  heard.'*  The  witness  had,  in  fact,  given  the  same 
answer  to  his  leaified  friend  (Mr. Tindall). 

Mr.  Giirney,  the  shorthund-writer,  stated  the  answer 

'to  be,  "  1  ha^'e  heard  that  he  slept  under  the  tent,  and 

I  believe  he  did  ;'*  and  added,  that  the  Attorney-General 

certainly  said,  ''  1  do  not  wish  to  know  what  you  have 

beard;  but  I  ask  you  as  to  your  own  belief." 

The  Lord'Chancellor  asked  what  correction  of  that 
was  required. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  be  watrted  no  correction 
whatever  of  that. 

The  witness  was  recalled,  and  the  cross-examinatioa 
continued  by  the  Attorney'^GeneraL 

Do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  return  from  Jaflfa,  Bergami  slept 
constantly  under  the  tent  ? — L  have  heard  that  he  did%leep  under  the 
tent»  and  I  believe  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Without  referring  to  what  you  have  hearri,  do  you  not  believe  tliat 
be  slept  under  the  tent  ?t— I  have  already  said  so. 

Believing  that,  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not  fo  her  Royal 
l]ighness  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  sleep 
near  her  Royal  Highness  on  deck  on  that  occasion  ;  I  have  beard  that 
people  have  slept  there  too. 

You  are  not  asked  as  to  hearing  what  other  people  have  done,  but 
whether  your  belfef  that  Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  was  or  was  not  a  matter  degrading  to  her  Royal  Highness'a 
Station  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

You  were  asked,  whether  on  your  arrival  at  Syracuse,  St.  Banho* 
lomew's  clay  was  not  celebrated  on  board  the  polacca  ?— I  recollect 
that  the  sailors  had  a  fete  on  board,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  dancrd*^ 

Upon  St.  BartlK>loinew's  day  ?— i  believe  it  was  on  St.  Bartbolo-^ 
mew's  day. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  ith^-No,  I  have  none. 
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Then  why  do  j^m  my  you  believe  ?— Becauw  I  believe  it  was  to. 

Yott  ny  the  mlors  were  regaled  on  that  day  ?— I  do  not  know  who 

16,  or  who  regaled  them ;  I  know  they  were  rejoicing  in  4ct. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  who  regaled  theni  on  that 
day  ?— 3  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day. 

Who  do  you  believe  regaled  them  on  that  day  ?— I  suppose  Ber^ 
gami  did. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  Ber^ami  did  ?— Because  in  those  countriet 
they  always  keep  the  day  of  their  name  instead  of  their  birth-day. 

Was  this  day  kept  in  honour  of  Bergami  ? — They  were  rejoicing* 
and  it  was  his  saint's  day ;  in  fact»  every  body  keeps  that  day  in  Italy. 

Was  there  any  other  saint's  day  kept  on  board  the  polacca  in  the 
nmc  manner  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  tliere  was. 

Was  not  the  ship  illuminated  on  this  night  at  Syracuse  ? — I  do  not 
lecoUect  that. 

Did  not  the  sailors  cry,  Viva  St.  Bartolomeo !  Viva  la  Princtpessa ! 
Viva  II  Cavaliere^ — ^They  may  have  cried  so,  but  I  did  not  hear  them: 
at  least,  it  is  not  mariced  upon  mf  memory  that  they  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  none  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
crew,  who  were  very  gay  upon  the  deck  ? — I  must  have  heard  all  their 
exclamations,  but  none  of  them  have  been  marked  upon  my  memory 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  say  what  they  were ;  it  is  very  possible  they 
may  have  said  Viva  jl  Cavatiere. 

Did  you  see  Ber^mi  and  the  Princess  on  that  day  on  board  the  po- 
lacca?— We  .were  m  qtiarantine,  and  every  body  was  on  board;  I 
must  have  se^n  them. 

Where  did  you  see  them,  on  the  deck  ? — As  usual. 

Did  you  see  them  walking  on  the  deck  as  usual } — As  usual. 

In  what  manner  were  they  walking  when  you  say  as  usual,  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  ? — I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  them  pre- 
cisely that  day  walking  more  than  another,  but  if  they  were  walking, 
Ibey'were  walkineas  they  always  did. 

Arm  in  arm  ?— -They  might  have  been  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Was  that  their  usual  way  of  walking  on  the  deck  ?-— Her  Royal 
Highness  could  not  walk  on  the  deck  without  the  arm  of  somebody. 

They  were  in  port  on  this  occaison,  were  they  not,  in  Syracuse  ?— 
They  were. 

CoukI  she  not  have  walked  therefore  on  the  deck  without  (he  assist- 
ance of  any  Qiher  person  ? — I  do  not  say  she  was  walking  with  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  person  ;  she  may  have  walked  alone,  and  she  may 
have  walked  with  his  arm ;  I  cannot  recollect,  the  thing  was  not  so  re* 
markable  as  to  make  a  note  in  my  memory  bow  she  walked. 

Was  it  so  usual  for  her  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  that  it 
qaade  no  impression  on  ynuf  mind  when  you  saw  il  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question,  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  assuming  that  they  had  been  seen  walking 
arm  in  arm  on  this  occasion,  whereas  the  witness  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
such  a  circomstance.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  ques- 
tion as  a  general  question  with  regard  to  what  occurred  at 
Other  places ;  but  the  witness  having  said  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  their  walking  in  this  manner  at  Syracuse, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he  had  seen  them  walking 
arm  in  arm  at  that  place. 

Defence.']  2  y 


The  Jttomey^General  said,  that  the  witness  admitted 
having  seen  them  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  hie  onlj  asked 
him  DOW  if  that  was  so  usual  an  occurrence  as  to  make  do 
impression  on  his  memory  f 

Earl  Grey  thought  that  the  question,  shaped  as  it  oow 
was,  assumed  the  fact  of  their  having  been  seen  walking 
arm  in  arm  on  this  occasion.  It  ought  to  be  put  geae- 
raily,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
walked  at  Syracuse. 

The  Jitomey^'General  thought,  that  on  cfosa-examina* 
tiou  he  had  a  right  to  put  such  a  question. 

The  Lord-Chanceilor  thought  there  could  benoobjec« 
tion  to  the  question  if  its  meaning  were  shaped  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  so  as  not  to  assume  that  as  proved  which  the 

witness  had  not  proved. 

Was  it  so  usual  a  thing  for  the  Princess  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
Bergami,  that  if  she  had  done  tt  in  Syracuse,  it  would  have  made  no 
impression  upon  your  mind  ? — It  would  not. 

Durins  this  voyage,  and  your  journey  to  the  East,  vere  any  addi- 
tional oraers  conferred  upon  Bergami  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you 
can  call  it  an  order,  it  was  a  thing  her  RoyalHighness  had  spoken  of  for 
many  months  before  she  undertook  her  journey,  saying  she  would 
make  a  little  recom(>ence  to  those  who  would  accompany  her  on  that 
pilgrimage,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  as  a  memento  rather. 

The  question  was,  whether  any  orders  were  conferred  upon  Bergamt, 
in  the  course  of  that  journey  to  the  East } — If  that  is  an  order,  it  was. 

What  was  it  ? — ^It  was  called  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline, 

Was  Bergami  one  ot  the  knights  of  this  order  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

The  grand  master?— I  believe  he  was,  so  itsajrs  in  the  diploma. 

"Was  any  other  order  conferred  upon  Bergami  in  the  course  of  that 
journey,  at  Jerusalem  7 — The  Order  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of  iUe  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  order  was  purchased  for  Bergami  ?— I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the^  thing  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  on  whom  that  order  was  conferred  f — 
There  were  Count  Schiavini  and  William  Austin. 

Is  that  a  Catholic  order  ? — ^I  believe  it  is.  ' 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was  conferred  upon  Bergami  ?-^ 
I  was. 

And  the  Princ^  ? — And  the  Princess. 

Where  was  it  ? — ^It  was  in  that  called  the  Temple  of  Resurrection  ; 
the  cathedral  in  fact  at  Jerusalem. 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose  under  tents  ? — We  did. 

By  day  ? — ^Yes,  by  day. 

Vou  travelled  by  night,  and  reposed  by  day  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  tents  were  there,  do  you  recollect? — There  might  have 
been  si.\  or  seven,  more  or  less ;  I  rannot  say,  but  certainly  more  than 
four  or  five. 

Who  reposed  in  the  tent  with  yourself  ?— Mr.  Flinn  in  general,  and 
the  doctor  I  believe,  and  Schiavini. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess,  when  she  alighted  from  her  ass,  retire  ta 
her  tent  ? — I  have  seen  her  throw  herself  on  the  sofa  of  her  lent,  oa 
getting  down  from  her  mule  or  ass. 
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Do  you  know  where  Bergami  reposed  daring  the  day  ?— I  do  hot 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  reposed  under  the  same  tent  with  her 
Rojsd  Highness  ^— I  do  not  know,  I  never  saw  him  there. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  did  ?  ^ 

Mr.  JBrougham  said,  he  did  not  interpose  here  for  ihe 

purpose  of  objecting  to  the  question,  but  merely  that 

their  lordships  might  make  a  note  in  their  own  minds, 

that  he  did  not  object  to  it,  although  he  certainly  had  a 

right.     He  had  not,  however,  the  slightest  objection  to 

this  question,  and  a  thousand  others  to  the  same  purpose ; 

he  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  sorry  that  he  had  not  put 

them  himself. 

The  question  was  proposed. 
-    He  may  or  may  not ;  1  do  not  know. 

What  is  your  belief  ?^I  daresay  he  did  :  I  do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  he  slept  under  the  same  tent  with  her  Royal 
Hiffhness  >— I  can  only  say,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know. 

What  do  you  believe?-— He  may  or  may  not^  I  cannot  say,  because 
I  have  no  grounds  for  l>elieving  it 

Did  you  see  him  under  any  other  tent  reposing  P-^No,  I  did  not ;  1 
retired  to  my  own  tent  directly  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  there  I  slept 
of  course  till  dinner-time ;  till  it  was  time  to  go,  when  every  body  was 
in  movement. 

Do  you  knoiv  where  Schiavinl  slept  ? — I  think  he  slept  under  the 
lame  tent  as  Piiid  myself,  as  I  have  stated  ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
even  as  to  that  fact. 

Do  you  know  wer^  Hieronirous  and  Camera  slept? — I  do  not;  I 
have  never  seen  them  sleeping. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  Course  of  your  journey  in  the  East,  you 
were  at  Ephesus  ? — I  did. 

You  remember  the  coffee  house,  the  Caffc  Turque,  at  Ephesus  ?— 

I  do. 

Do  you  remember  where  the  Princess  dined,  or  do  you  not  f — ^The 
ftillowing  day  she  dined  in  the  churchyard,  under  the  porch  of  the 
church  ;  Ihe  porch  of  the  old  mosque. 

Can  you  recollect  where  you  dined  upon  that  day  yourself? — I  feel 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  dined  there  with  her. 

Will  you  swear  that  that  da^  you  dined  with  heriHoyal  Highness  ?— 
]  will  svrear  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  dined  with  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Where  did  you  land  ou  your  return  from  the  voyage  ? — At  Capo 
d'Anya. 

You  have  stated,  that  at  the  Barona  her  Royal  Highness  gave  some 
Attertainments,  some  dances,  and  you  have  mentioned  the  daughters 
of  tome  persons  who  were  there,  who  were  they  ? — I  think  they  were 
the  daughters  of  the  agent  of  the  farm  ;  the  farmer's  daughters. 

How  many  of  them  used  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — ^Tbree  or  four,  of 
five  ;  I  do  not  precisely  recollect  the  number ;  it  was  a  dance,  not  a 
ball,  for  the  amusement  of  the  household. 

Do  you  know  a  person  who  kept  a  public  house  at  the  village  a^ 
the  Barona  ?— No,  1  do  not. 

The  St.  Christopher?— I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  johana  Angc  ?— I  do  not. 
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Were  there  many  persons-ihere  of  low  life  ?— I  do  not  kncm  their 
situation  in  life;  I  recollect  the  farmer's  daughters;  but  as  to  other 
people  of  low  life,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  of  the  sort 

How  often  were  those  dances  given  at  the  Barooa  } — Some  four  or 
five  times,  they  may  have  been  less. 

You  knew  those  daughters  of  the  farmer  ?— I  did  not  know  them, 
except  from  having  seen  them  there  ;  that  is  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
of  (l)em. 

You  have  stated  that  upon  one  occasion  you  were  at  Scharnitz  ?-* 
The  barrier  town  of  the  Bavarian  States. 

Mr.  Brougham  sabmitted,  that  the  witness  must  not 
be  taken  to  have  slated  that  he  had  been  at  Scharnitz, 
but  at  the  barrier  town  between  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and 
Bavaria. 

The  Attomej/'General  contended  that  be  had  admitt^ 
bis  being  at  Scharnitz  and  the  following  extract  was  read 
from  the  former  evidence  : — 

"  Was  it  on  your  way  back  from  Carlsruhe  that  you  were  stopped 
at  Scharnitz  ? — If  tliatns  the  name  of  the  barrier  town  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  kiogdoifi  of  Bavaria,  we  were  stopped  once 
there.  * 

**  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  day  when  you  got  into  this 
place  ? — 1  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

*'  What  occasioned  your  being  stopped  there  ? — ^We  were  travel- 
ling in  sledges  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow^  and  the  car- 
riages were  behind  ;  the  man  at  the  barrier,  not  having  a  passport, 
would  not  take  the  word  of  the  courier,  or  ourselves  in  fact,  thai  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  he  stopped  us  from  passing. 

"  Did  that  make  it  necessary  for  any  person  to  go  back  to  In* 
spruck  ? — Mr,  Bergami  went  back  immediately  to  Insprucki  with 
Captain  Vassali>  I  think,  to  procure  passports. 

*'  Do  you  recollect  at  what  tune  Bergami  and  Captain  Vassal!  re« 
turned  back  to  Scharnitz  } — I  should  think  it  was  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  very  late." 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  thus  appeared  that  the  witness 
bad  not  said  he  recollected  the  town  of  Scharnitz. 

Were  you  ever  at  Scharnitz  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
name  of  the  town  you  allude  to. 

You  recollect  the  circumstance  of  Bersami  and  Vassali  going  back 
for  the  passport  from  this  barrier  town  ?•— Perfectly . 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  that  time  ?  —  A 
great  deal. 

Had  you  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  on  ? — A  great  deal. 

Were  they*  not  obliged,  when  you  set  out  from  that  town,  to  cut% 
way  for  you  through  3ie  snow  ?— They  were. 

There  were  many  persons  employed  for  thst  purpose,  were  there 
not  ? — Some  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  at  different  parts  of  the  road ;  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  in  a  body. 

What  time  did  you  set  out  from  that  place  in  the  morning?— -I 
think  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light. 

What  time  in  the  ^ear  was  it  ? — ^I  think  in  the  month  of  March. 

Was  it  not  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  you  set  out  from  that  town  ?— 
I  dp  Rot  recollect  as  to  the  bour»  I  think  it  was^t  daylight  wt  ^t  o«l. 
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Was  it  broad  day-light  when  you  set  out  ?— •!  should  imagine  it 


Do  you  remember  whether  in  consequence  of  this  delay  about  tb^ 
passports,  your  baggage  was  stopped  at  l(he  barrier?— *Ail  was  stopped^ 
eveiy  thing  was  stopped^  our  baggage  was  on  the  carriages. 

Was  the  baggage  left  at  the  barrier,  or  did  it  go  on  with  ]^ou  to 
the  ion  ? — ^The  inn  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  barrier  itself. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  the  baggage  was  stopped  at  the  barrier, 
or  went  on  to  the  inn  ? — ^The  barrier  was  beyond  the  inn,  we  had  to 
.return  to  the  inn? 

Then  you  returned  to  the  inn,  and  staid  there  in  consequence  of 
this  delay  about  the  passports?— -Exactly  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  carriages  were  unloaded  on  that 
night  or  not  ? — I  have  not  a  recollection  of  the  thing  at  all ;  I  know 
that  I  had  not  my  baggase,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

You  have  been  awecT  respecting  a  journey  from  Milan  to  Home, 
by  way  of  Ancona,  and  afterwards  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;  how 
many  carriages  had  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  do  not  remember  pre- 
clseW  the  number,  but  I  should  think  three  or  four. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  they  ? — There  was  an  English  landau» 
an  English  landaulet,  a  little  German  carriage  'belonging  to  William 
(a  calash),  and  another  Roman  calash,  a  carnage  made  at  Rome. 

Where  did  you  sleep  the  first  day  on  your  journey  from  Koine  to 
Sinigaglia  ?— I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  town. 

Did  you  not  stop  at  Atricola  ?—  I  think  that  was  the  second  day. 

How  for  did  you  eo  that  iirst  day;  you  travelled  by  night,  it  being 
very  hot  weather?— We  travelled  by  night,  and  stopped  in  the  beat  of 
the  day. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  stopped  the  second  morning,  was  It 
not  at'  Nocera  ? — I  think  it  was,  because  there  are  some  mineral 
springs  there. 

Did  you  not  stop  some  time  at  a  place  called  Fano,  the  third  day  )— 
I  think  we  breakfasted  there. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there ;  do  you  recollect  ?— We  might  have 
stopped  there  an  nour  or  two,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  time,  I  do 
not  think  more  than  that. 

How  far  is  Fano  from  Sinigaglia  ? — One  or  two  posts ;  about  teu 
miles,  I  should  think. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Sinigaglia? — I  think  it  was  about  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Was  it  not  later  than  that  ?*•!  do  not  recollect,  it  may  have  bee» 
later. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  it  was  as  late  as  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  you  got  to  Sinigaglia  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  not  marked 
sufficiently  upon  my  memory,  the  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  to  say  whether 
•t  was  two  or  five  o'clock. 

Can  you  therefore  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  not  so  late  as  ^ve 
o'clock? — I  will  not  undertake  to  say  any  thing  about  it;  it  is  not 
marked  sufficiently  for  me  to  decide. 

I  have  called  your  recollection  to  a  place  called  Fano,  at  whick 
you  stopped  ;  do  not  you  recollect  seeing  Sacchi  there?— I  do  not. 

Do  not  you  recollect  Sacchi  being  ill  there  for  a  short  time  ?— No^ 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  not  you  remember  seeing  him  in  bed  there  for  a  short  time,  or 
kis  going  to  bedj  in  cqnsequence  of  his  having  taken  something  cold/ 
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iDme  iced  Iemoiia(1«>  or  something  of  tliat  kind,  on  the  road  ?•*-!  dlv* 
sot ;  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  the  Princess  travelled  en  that 
journey  from  Rpme  to  Sinigaglia  ? — 1  think  it  was  the  landauleL 

Are  you  sure  it  was  in  the  laudaulet  ? — I  am  not  certain^  but  X 
think  it  was.  She  had  travelled  in  that  to  Ronne  ;  in  fact»  she  almost 
always  travelled  in  that  carriage. 

It  was  wcry  hot  weather,  and  you  travelled  by  night,  to  avoid  the 
lieat  of  the  day  ? — Precisely  so. 

Who  traTelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?  —  I  rvther 
tbiiik  the  Countess  Oldi  and  Bergami. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  yourself? — ^As  far  as  I  recollect, 
ft  was  the  two  chambermaids  and  the  Count  Schiavini.  I  understand 
tike  question  to  allude  to  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Siuigaglia :  in 
going  to  Rome,  I  did  not  travel  in  that  carriage. 
.  Where  did  httle  Yictoriue  travel  ? — Slie  was  always  with  her  Ro}-:^ 
Highness. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  travelled  with  her  Royal  Highnes  the 
whole  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — 1  think  she  did  ;  because  I  re- 
collect a  circumstance  that  she  would  not  co(oe  into  our  carriage  Aiy 
more,  from  having  been  uoset  going  in  the  jourijey  from  Inspruck  ta 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  child  Happened  to  be  in  onr  carriage,  aind  afl'es 
that  she  would  not  come  with  us ;  that  has  marked  it  in  my  memory. 

Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  can  you  undertake  to  say,  that 
Victorine  was  not  occasionally  in  the  carriage  in  wliich  you  travelled 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  her  having  been  in  that 
carriage.  ^  ^ 

Can  you  swear  that  she  was  not  ? — I  swear  from  my  recollection  at 
much  as  1  can,  I  cannot  positively  swear  she  was  not,  for  she  might 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Whu  travelled  in  the  third  carriage  ^ — I  think  it  was  William  Austin 
and  Captain  Vassal i. 

Wliat  sort  of  a  carriage  was  that  ?— A  little  German  carriage  belongs 
ins  to  William. 

what  carriage  did  you  travel  in? — In  the  English  landaulet,  1 
think. 

I  have  been  speaking  at  present  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Shii*. 

Saglia;    I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  journey  to  Rome; 
o  you  remember,  at  Ancona,  seeing  Louis  Bergami } — Yes. 

Did  not  Louis  Bergami  go  with  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  suite 
Irom  Ancona  to  Rome? — I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  that  fact. 

You  remember  seeing  him  at  Ancona?*— Yes,  because  he  came  firoftf 
Rome  back  to  Ancona. 
!  And  met  you  at  Ancona  ? — ^And  met  us  at  Ancona. 

Did  not  be  afterwards  go  with  the  Princess  and  her  suite  to  Rome  ^ 
— That!  do  not  recollect. 

You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  him  at  Ancona?— I  feel  persuaded  that 
I  did  see  him  at  Ancona. 

Was  there  a  fourth  carriage  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  besides  the 
three  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  mentioned  four. 
•    Who  travelled  in  the  fourth?— I  travelled  in  the  fourth  w.tb  a 
Roman  Captain  Lancy,  that  was  to  Rome.  ^ 

You  have  mentioned  the  persons  who  'travelled  in  three  of  th^ 
carriages  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;  do  you  know  who  travelled 
W  the  fourth^  from    Rome    to   Sinigaglia/  whether  Camera  and. 
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Loiifo  Bergami  went  in  tliat  fourth  carriage ! — ^I^onotTCColiectx  I 
cannof  say. 

Dkl  not  Camera  and  Louis  Bergami  go  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in 
your  company  ? — Positively  I  do  not  know  ;  Louis  Bergami  went,  I 
think,  during  the  time  we  were  at  Rome,  once  or  twice  to  Milan,  but 
whether  he  returned  with  us  to  Sintgagrni  I  do  not  recollect. 

Who  went  as  couriers  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — ^I  rather  think 
Carlo  and  Sacchini ;  I  do  not  know  whether  those  were  the  two 
couriers  on  the  journpy  to  Rome,  whether  they  both  came  with  ui  or 
not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Can  you  swear  that  vou  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  at  one  time  i — I  cannot  swear  that  I  saw  either  one  or  tiie 
other  ;  I  do  not  recollect ;  if  there  was  any  one  marked  point  where, 
I  might  have  spoken  to  them  I  might  have  recollected  it;  but  I  do  oot 
recollect  which  of  the  two  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  at  Foligno  having  a  difficulty  about  post^honetp 
or  at  the  stage  after  Foligno  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  post« 
horses  you  had  at  Foligno  on  another  stage,  in  consequence  of  that 
difiiculty  ?-^That  happened  so  oKen,  that  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  at 
Ihat  time  it  happened  very  often. 

Can  you  point  out  any  place  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sini* 
-^aglia  where  that  did  happen  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  mean  to  say,  in  tra- 
velling that  often  happens. 

Do  you  remember  this  happening  in  your  way  to  Rome?— 'No,  I 
do  not. 

Vou  say  you  do  not  remember  seeing  Carlo ;  do  not  you  remember 
seeing  Sacchi  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?— I  do  not  re- 
collect ;  my  memory  is  not  marked  by  either  one  or  the  otiier ;  I  do 
not  know  which  it  was. 

Will  you  say  that  Sacchi  did  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  Princess^t 
carriage  during  that  journey  ? — Not  having  seen  him,  I  cannot  say. 

How  far  were  you  from  the  Princess's  carriage  on  tlie  journey  ?«^ 
More  or  less ;  sometimes  close,  sometimes  at  a  oistance. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Sacchi  in  the  course  of  your 
journey  from  Rome  to  SinigagFia  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do  aot 
recollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  Dergami's  wife? — No. 

Do  you  know  any  other  of  Be/gami's  family  besides  Louis  ?*-YeSp 
there  were  more  in  the  family. 

Who  were  they? — I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  there  wss^one 
called  Raggioneto ;  I  do  not  know  what  bis  name  was ;  another  wai 
called  Bernard. 

Was  not  Bernard  the  Raggioneto  ? — No. 

Was  it  Francesco  ?— •!  do  not  know  whether  hi$]naixie  was  Francesco 
or  aot. 

Do  you  kifow  Faustina  ? — ^Yes. 

What  r<»lation  isslie  to  Bergami? — His  sister. 

The  Countess  Oldi  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ? — I  had 
beard  of  it  shortly  after  she  came  to  the.  house,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
positively  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  or  know  of  it  at  the  time  she  came  into  tbe  ser- 
vice of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — No^  I  did  not. 


Did  voo  know  FatifHna'thusbM)d ;  hare  yon  ever  Men  liiiB>  Mar* 
tini  ? — Yti,  I  have  teen  bim. 

Where  have  you  leeo  him  ) — ^At  the  home  of  the  Princes,  the  Vllb 
4'Este. 

:  Wlien  was  it  that  Louis  Bergami  began  to  dine  at  the  table  of  her 
Royal  Highness  I — I  think  it  was  some  short  time  after  our  rctara  from 
the  Toyage. 

Did  Faustina  ever  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  never  saw  her. 

Were  there  any-  other  of  Bergami's  relations  in  the  family  besides 
those  Yoo  have  mentioned ;  do  you  know  Pietro  his  nephew  ? — ^Ycs. 

Carlioi  ?•— Yes. 

Another  nephew  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  nephew  or  oot.^ 

Is  be  a  relation  of  Bergami's  ?'— I  have  heard  he  is. 
■  Do  yoo  believe  he  is  ? — ^I  believe  so,  from  having  heard  so. 

What  situations  are  Pietro  and  Carlini  to,  in  her  Royal  Highaeai*! 
service?— Carlioi  was  on  the  long  voyage. 

What  situation  was  he  in,  a  footman  ?— I  do  not  know  what  sitnatioa 
be  was  in ;  he  was  a  servant. 

In  what  situation  was  Pietro  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  speak- 
log  to  the  right  penon;  Pietro,  as  I  imagine,  was  in  the  stables. 

After  your  return  from  the  long  voj^agje,  did  not  the  mother  of  Ber* 
garni  begin  to  be  called  Madame  Livia  m  the  family  ? — Not  more  so 
after  than  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

Had  she  ever  dined  at  her  Royal  Highoeas's  table  before  you  set 
eut  on  that  voyage  ?-*I  do  not  recollect ;  she  may  or  she  may  not ;  it 
Is  not  fixed  upon  my  memory. 

At  Pesato  did  not  she  regularly  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness?-- 
She  did. 

And  Louis? — And  Louis. 

Did  Bernardo  ever  dine  at  the  table  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the 
Barona  ?«^I  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

Not  at  the  Barona  i — I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  him. 
.  Having  seen  those  members  of  the  family  whom  you  have  mention- 
ed as  dmmg  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  her  table,  did  you  ever  see 
Bercaml's  wife,  the  baroness,  there  ? — Never ;  I  have  never  seen  her. 

Neith^  at  the  Villa  d'fisie,  at  Pesaro,  or  the  Barona  ?— Neither  the 
one  or  the  other. 

How  far  is  the  Barona  from  Milan  ?— About  two  miles. 
'  Are  you  tQ  be  understood  to  say,  that  although  tou  have  seen  the 
litotherand  the  brother  of  Bergami  and  his  sister  at  the  table,  and  those 
other  members  of  the  hmWj  in  her  Royal  HIghness's  service,  yoo 
o'ever  saw  his' wife  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  her  Royal  Highness 
resided  ?*-I  have  never  seen  his  wife. 

t'HdWions  were  yoo  with  her  Royal  Highness?— Threeyears. 
-'IDuring  that  period,  did  she  never  come  to  see  her  child  at  her  Royal 
Hif^hness's  house  ? — I  never  saw  her. 

'■M%eh  yoo  fintjomed  her  Royal  Highness  at  Genoa,  did  you  go 
there  accidentallv,  or  were  you  sent  for  by  her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^II 
was  by^bef  Royal  Hishness's  command.     . 

From  £ngland  ? — From  England. 
"  Where  do  you  reside  at  present  ?•— At  No.  5,  Bury-street,  St. 
James's. 

Have  yoo  not  frequently  been  with  her. Majesty  at  Brandenborgh 
House  ?-^I  have. 
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Almoit  every  tXay,  or  every  day  ?^Not  almost  every  day,  1  hav« 
not  been  there  since  Saturday. 

Before  that,  were  you  not  there  frequently  ? — I  have  been  only 
twice  since  my  coming  to  England  the  last  time,  once  to  make  my  bow 
on  arriving,  and  once  l  think  on  Saturday  ;  I  think  those  are  the  only 
times  I  have  been  at  Brandeoburgh  House. 

Did  you  see  Schiavini  there  ? — I  did. 

Both  times  ? — ^Yes,  both  times. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?— I  came  last  Friday  week,  I 
think  it  was  Friday  week. 

Were  you  in  England  before  ? — I  have  been  twice  in  England. 

How  loug  before  that  ?— About  a  week ;  1  was  ten  days  at  home  at 

%ouen. 

How  long  were  yoa  in  England  before  you  returned  for  those  ten 
(lays?— I  think  about  five  weeks. 

The  Atiornep^General  then  said  that  he  had  no  further 
questioDfi  to  put  to  the  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool.-^I  reallv  mast  submit  that, 
after  the  long  examination  which  the  witness  has  under* 
gone,  the  witnes  ought  to  have  leave,  if  he  desires  it,  tO' 
retire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  obtain  refreshment. 

The  witness,  however,  declined  the  kindness  of  their 
lordships,  but,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham,  he  was 
accommodated  with  a  chair. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal.-^You  were  asked,  whether  Faustina 
the  sister  of  Bergami  wjis  in  the  family  of  her  Roval  Highness,  and 
you  were  afterwards  asked,  whether  she  was  in  the  house  of  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Genoa ;  you  were  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  know 
she  was  in  the  family,  and  afterwards  that  she  was  in  the  house;  ex- 
plain what  yoti  meant  by  that  distinction  ? — I  nieant  to  say,  that  I 
knew  slje  was  in  the  house  at  Genoa,  but  I  never  imagined  she  belong- 

ed  to  the  household.  .  T     . , 

You  stated  that  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  Villa  d*Esteioined  in  cer- 
tain games  you  mentioned,  did  the  whole  of  her  household  joto  in 
them,  or  only  the  upper  attendanU  ?— Only  the  upper  attendants;  the 
footmen  never  attempted  to  join  inlbe  amuscmenu;  the  pages  Hlc- 
ronimus,  the  chambermaids,  and  any  friends  that  might  have  been  at 

You  stated  that  certain  plays  were  performed  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? 

— ^Yes. 

How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  those  spectacles  took  place  ?-^I 
think  it  was  on  the  return  from  the  long  voyage  in  the  winter  of  1816. 

Have  you  any  better  recollection  of  the  incidents  or  plot  of 
those  entertainments  than  that  which  you  have  stated?— None  in  the 
least,  but  common  amusement.  ^  .   .      ^  i 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  wcreat  Tonis,  a  doctor  being  Uken 

On  board?— 1  do.  .         .       «  ..     i       •        • 

Was  it  before  or  after  that  time  that  Berganii»s  sleeping-place  vrsS 
altered  ?— After  that  time  ;  the  doctor  occupied  the  cabm,  not  exactly 
the  cabin  that  Bergami  had  occupied,  but  there  f ««/«;«€  persons 
shifted,  I  think  the  Count  Schiavini  came  further  aft,  William  Austin 
came  next  to  him,  and  the  doctor  took  the  cabin  between. 

Defence.]  ^t 


After  tliat  tittntion  was  inade,  wheie  wii  ficr^gimrt  bed  pbecd  I— 
In  the  (lining-roomy  within  a  screen. 

You  staled  that  oh  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  you  described  when 
the  Princess  came  below,  you  did  not  know  where  Bergami  went ;  did 
he  ,or  not  go  into  the  cabin  which  the  Princess  went  into  f — 'There 
could  not  have  been  room ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  went  into  th^ 
cabin,  but  be  could  not  have  gone  into  the  cabin  without  sleeping 
upon  the  ground,  besides  the  wboie  of  the  front  of  the  cabin  was  CDt ' 
out,  I  cutTt  out  myself,  as  low  down  as  about  three  feet. 

Of  what  was  the  front  of  the  cabin  composed,  of  what  materials  }-*- 
Of  canvass  and  plank. 

You  have  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you  believed  Bergami 
slept  under  the  tent,  what  is  the  ground  of  that  belief  ?-~Becauae  in 
the  time  of  the  sqUall  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  which  made  her 
Royal  Highness  come  down  below,  Bergami  told  me  the  sea  came 
ihtb  the  lent,  consequently  he  must  have  been  there,  or  be  could  not 
have  known  it. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  dress  of  Bergami  on  that 
occasion  r — No,  I  have  not 

The  question  is  not  how  he  was  dressed,  but  whether  he  was  drened 
or  not  ? — Oh,  he  was  dressed. 

Do  you  believe  he  was  dressed  every  night  when  he  was  under  the 
tent? 

The  Solicitor  ^General  was  astonished  to  bear  aach  a 
question  from  his  learned  friend.  Fie  was  astooiabed  to 
hear  him  say,  **  Do  you  believe  he  was  dressed  ^  to  hia 
own  witness;  and  apprehended  the  question  coqM  not 
be  put. 

Mr,  Brougham  was  no  less  astonished  at  the  objection 
of  the  Solicitor-General. 

The  Lord'Chanceltor  thought  that,  under  the  circnm* 
stances  of  the  case,  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

Of  what  nation  were  the  crew  of  the  polacca  composed  ? — ^Of  Nea- 
politans and  Sicilians. 

You  have  stated  that  half  the  crew  were  upon  the  deck  during  the 
night  I — Ves. 

You  stated  in  an  answer,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  besides  the  Princess  should  sleep  under  the  tent,  what  was  the 
groupd  of  that  necessity  ? — ^It  was  never  mentioned  to  me,  but  I  have 
never  considered  it  otherwise  than  necessary,  the  Princess  sleeping  on 
deck  by  herself  would  not  at  all  have  been  right. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  different  sailon, 
who  were  employed  on  board  (hat  polacca,  before  you  sailed  ?— >Not 
at  all,  J  had  neyer  seen  a  single  man  of  (hem  before. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  Royal  Highness  had  seen  them  ^ — Cer- 
tainly not ;  tiie  vessel  was  hired  at  Messina,  while  she  was  at  CaUnia. 
You  have  stated,  that  you  Iiavc  seen  the  Princess  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  Bergami,  have  you  ever  seen  her  walking  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  with  others  of  her  honsehold ?— Yes,  she  has  walked  with  me;  I 
have  seen  her  with  Schiavini,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  come  to 
visit  her  at  the.ViUa  d'Este,  and  so  forth. 

You  haye  stated  that  fiergami  .was  n^ade  grand  master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Caroline,  do  you  know  who  were  appointed  as-thc  knights  of 


that  i>rcler?-^Iwas  tmHe^mycelf;  Mr,  Ftinn  i^as  one;  aiid  Wiliuim 
Austin,  and  Hieronimus,  and  I  think  Camera,  I  think  Doctor  Mo^ 
catti  was  one  ailso,  in  consequence  of  bis  coming  as  far  as  Naples  to 
join  her  Royal  Highness  for  the  Toyage,  but  not  being  able  to  c^me 
then,  by  not  getting  his  passport  in  time  from  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment. 

Was  he  made  an  actual  knight  or  an  honorary  knight  of  the  prd^  ?--« 
I  do  not  know ;  it  was  only  in  consideration  of  his  being  appoinied  to 
accompany  her  Royal  Hi^tmess  upon  tlie  Toyage,  and  not  being 
able,  nrom  an  obstacle  which  was  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  govern- 
ment gnder  which  he  lived ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  even  that  he  b. 

Were  the  persons  whom  you  have  meottoned,  exclusive  of  the 
doctor,  the  whole  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  h^r 
Royal  Higliness?— -The  knights,  that  is  the  whole;  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  body  else  except  the  doctor  whom  we  took  with  us ;  1 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  lie  was  or  not. 

Was  this  order,  such^  as  it  was,  conferred  on  all  the  suite  who  ar* 
rived  at  Jerusalem  ?•— >No,  only  on  the  persons  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tindal  requested  leave  to  put  one  question,  that 
lie  ought  to  have  pat  on, the  examin!itionHn-chieF. 

The  Lori-Chunedlor  aaid  that  he  might  do  so^  the 
couDsel  in  support  of  the  bill  being  at  liberty  to  cross* 

examine  upon  it* 

Was  there  any  English  sailor  on  board  the  polacca  ?-*Thcre  was,  as 
far  as  Athens, 

What  became  of  him  ? — ^He  went  home  from  that  place. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? — Never. 

Have  vou  ever  been  examined  by  any  parson  upon  the  subject  of 
your  evidence  ^ 

Thp  Attorney-General mo\k\A  be  glad  to  learn  how  that 

auestion  could  possibly  apply#  tn  a  re'-exaintaatioo  ?  It 
id  not  apply* 

JIfr.  Br otirAaiis  contended  that  it  did  app1y>  and  very 
miputely.  1  he  object  of  it  might  be  to  know  whether 
.the  ^itpeas  had  ever  been  to  Brandenburgh  House,  for 
inatanoej  or  el^where :  and  what  had  occurred  relative 
to  this  qnatter  on  that  occasion ;  whether  he  had  been 
once  or  twice,  or  how  often,  or  not  at  alL  The  question 
did  apply,  and  very  minutely. 

The  Lard-Chancellor.^The  question  may  be  asked. 

Has  any  application  been  made  (o  you  for  information  upon  this 
subject,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  government  ? 

The  Attornejf^General  aubmitted  that  this  question 
was  quite  out  of  the  examination.         / 

The  Earl  ^Liverpool  said  that  it  would  be  competeht 
to  a  peer  to  ask  that  question  hereafter. 

The  SQlicilor^Gencral  observed  to  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that  the  question  might  as  well  be  asked  now  ;  the 
jatter  said  lie  waved  hia  objection,  and  the  question  was 
xepeat^d.  , 
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I  WIS  ordered  to  alleml  the  Admiralty,  where  I  was  adced  wliere  I 
had  ueeo  James  last,  and  if  I  knew  where  he  was;  except  that,  naae 

that  I  recollect,  ,       ..     ^t.  .  i_     j 

The  Lord'  Ctoif  eflbr.— Was  that  pewon  the  sailor  that  was  on  board 

the  ship  } — Yes,  he  was. 

Examined  by  the  Lards. 

The  Earl  qf  Rosebery.-^You  have  stated,  that  you  sometjmea  saw 
the  Princess  at  breakfast  at  Genoa,  did  you  see  her  Royal  Higbncss 
.frequently  at  breakfast  ?— Only  once  is  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

You  did  not  sec  Bergami  at  breakfast  with  her  Royal  Highness  at 
that  time?— Bergami  was  in  the  room,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
waiting. 

He  was  not  sitting  down  ?— No,  certainly  not.  ,  tr-  i_ 

Was  there  anv  other  servant  in  the  room  with  her  Royal  tlig^cfs 
at  that  time  ?— I  do  not  recollect  thai  there  was. 

Directing  your  attention  to  the  tent  on  the  journey  from  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  to  Jerusalem,  was  there  an  outer  and  an  inner  tent,  one  lent 
placed  within  another  ?— It  was  a  double  tent,  there  was  a  gallwy 

round  the  inside  of  it.  ...     •         »      » 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  body  lay  down  within  that  gallery  r 
—1  have  never  seen  them  lying'down,  1  liave  seen  in  that  galler;^  a 
matrass  for  somebody  to  lie  upon;  I  have  seen  the  servants  behind 
there ;  I  have  seen  the  mattrass,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  slcp^ 
there  because  I  was  never  in  the  tent  at  that  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  body  slept  there  or 
not  ? — I  do  not. 

Referring  to  the  tent  on  board  the  polacca,  do  yoii  know  whether 
any  person  could  open  the  tent  from  the  drck,  after  it  was  closed  at 
night  ?— I  should  think,  certainly,  by  pulling  the  two  parts  aside  it 
was  very  easy. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  fastened  inside  at  that  part  where  it 
frould  be  separated  in  that  manner  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

When  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  go  into  the  tent  through  the  diB- 
log-room,  which  you  state  you  did  on  more  than  one  occasion,  did 
her  Royal  Highness  speak  to  you  ?— No ;  I  merely  ran  up  the  ladder, 
and  finding  my  mistake,  of  course  I  went  down  immediately;  i 
hardly  got  my  head  up  to  the  combines  of  the  hatchway  befiore  I  dis- 
covered that  the  tent  was  closed,  and  tnat  ber  Royal  Highnesa  had  i^ 
tired ;  of  course  I  went  down  directly. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  that  was  after  the  light  bad 
been  put  out  ? — ^Ves,  the  light  must  have  been  out  then,  it  was  dark. 
Your  only  knowledge  of  the  Princess  being  there,  was  firomr  the  fiict 
of  the  lent  being  closed  ?— Exactly. 

Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  slept  under  the  tent  besides 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  during  that  voyage? — I  do  not  know  but 
from  having  heard  that  others  slept  there ;  1  do  not  know ;  I  never 
«ven  saw  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  there  ;  I  never  was  in  the  tent  at 
the  time. 

The  Atlorney-Gemral  said,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
answer  must  be  taken  out  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Denman  submitted,  that  if  a  part  waa  to  come 
out,  the  whole  must. 

The  Jtiorney-GeneraVs  objection  was  to  any  thing 
which  he  bad  heard  5  the  other  part  was  a  legal  anawer. 
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The  Earl  of  Bosebery  demred  the  sborlhand-iwriter  to 
^efer  to  the  following  extractj  which  was  read  from  the 
former  evidence  :— 

"  Do  you  not  beltere  that,  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  Bergami  slept 
comtantlv  undtr  the  tent? — I  have  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the 
tent,  ancf  I  believe  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

"  Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard",  do  you  not  beil^ve 
that  he  slept  under  the  tent  ? — I  have  already  said  so. 

"  Belie vinff  that,  do  voii  think  that  degrading  or  not,  to  her  Royal 
Highness?-— No,  I  think  it  was  uecessary  that  somebody  should  sleep 
near  her  Royal  Highness  on  deck  on  that  occasion ;  I  have  heard  that 
other  people  have  slept  there  loo." 

The  Earl  qfRosebery, — Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  l>dsidef 
those  two  ever  slept  there  during  thai  time  ? — I  do  not  know  it,  but  by 
having  heard  it.  ' 

In  the  Journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  you  have  stated  you  have 
no  decisive  recollection  which  of  the  couriers  accompanied  the 
Princess,  that  you  have  nothing  to  mark  It  in  your  memory  } — No»  I 
have  not. 

Do  vou  remember  either  of  those  couriers  going  before  the  Princess 
on  thaC  journey  in  a  carriage  ?— I  have  a  sligtit  recollection  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  positively  recal  it  ;  I  believe  one  o^  them  did,  but  I  have'no 
positive  recollection  as  to  the  fact. 

The  circumstance  being  recalled  to  your  recollection,  can  you  sthte 
youT  belief  which  of  the  two  it  was  ?-^I  do  not. recollect^  if  I  should 
believe  either,  it  would  be  Sacchinl. 

But  vou  cannot  be  positive  ?-— I  cannot  be  positive. 

Earf  Grey. — ^When  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  necessary  some 
person  should  sleep  near  her  Royal  Highness  on  deck,  did  you  mean 
that  you  thought  it  necessary  some  male  attendant  should  sleep  near 
her  K  ova  I  Highness? — I  meant  that. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  believe  Bergami  to  have 
tiept  under  the  tent  on  deck,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind  any  suspicion 
of  ail  improper  connexion  between  him  and  her  Royal  Highness ?~ 
No,  it  did  not. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool, — Do  you  know  where  Captain  Flinn  s1e^« 
on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Capod'Anza? — He  slept  in  his  cabin, 
and  I  recollect  some  nights  his  having  hung  his  cot  upon  deck. 

Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  voyage  from  JafiTa  homewards,  Captain  Flinn  hung  his  cot 
upon  deck  ? — I  have  frequently  seen  his  cot  there,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  nights  he  slept  there. 

Did  you  not  act  as  the  private  secretary  to  her  Royal  Highoeks  ? — 
I  did. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  Barona,.and 
of  its  being  assigned  to  Bergami  ? 

Mr.  Denman  submitted  with  great  deference  that^he 
qnestion  ought  not  to  be  put.  He  did  not  mean  to  ob- 
ject to  the  question  itself,  which  was  perfectly  proper 
under  other  circumstances,  but  as  the  witness,  from  his 
situation  as  private  secretary,  might  be  in  possession  of 
confidential  communications,  and  might  know  something 
respecting  the  written  instruments  l)etween  the  buyer 
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and  Kikr  vbich  be  ought  aot  to  be  called  qpoo  to  dis- 
close^ it  vould  be  better^  as  he  Gooceited^  to  de£sr  ib^ 
question. 

The  witness  was  ordeftd  to  witbdra/w. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  be  ooly  wanted  ta 
know  the  fact  whether  the  Princess^  had  bought  the 
estate,  and  eiven  it  to  Bergami. 

The  Lora^hanctlhr  observed,  that  it  was  cooapeunt 
to  the  noble  earl  to  ask  whether  any  person  had  bongbt 
the  estate  and  given  it  to  Bereami  i 

The  Earl  of  Liverpaol  BBked  vfUeihex  it  was  competent 
to  tiim  to  ask  if  the  Barona  belonged  to  Bergami  i 

The  Lord'Chancellor  having  answered  in  the  affirmoi* 

live,  the  witness  was  recalled. 

Do  you  know  whether  Beigami  U  ia  possession  of  the  Barooa?— 
No,  I  do  not,  at  this  present  oioroent. 

Doyou  know  whether  he  hsis  ever  been  ?— •!  beJtere  it  was  bis;  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  was. 

Was  not  the  name  changed  to  the  Villa  Bergami ;  wss^  it  not  caUcd 
the  Villa  BcM-gami  ? — I  think  it  was. 

.  The  Marquis  qf  Lansdowne, — Do  you  know  where  the  CoontenL 
Qldi  and  Victorine  slept  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem? — I  think  the 
Countess  Oldi  bad  a  tent  of  her  own,  but  I  do  not  know  whettier  she 
slept  there  or  not ;  or  whether  she  slept  under  one  of  the  tents  #i^  the 
chambermaids  who  were  there,  I  do  not  know. 

Or  Victorine?— Or  Victorine:  I  have  never  seen  them  sleepia^ 
therefore  I  do  not  know. 

When  you  slate,  that  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  may  hate 
been  walking  arm  in  arm  upon  the  deck  olthe  polacca,  do  you  mean 
that  her  Royal  Highness  may  have  been  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Ber- 
gami ?-^yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  time  that  she  was  on  board  Ibe 
polacca,  ever  lean  upon  your  arm  in  the  same  manner?— It  is  very 
possible,  I  do  not  recollect  the  point  marked,  but  her  Royal  Highacss 
has  walked  arm  in  arm  with  me  very  very  often. 

Lord  Gom^ermere.— During  the  period  of  your  residence  in  It^y» 
have  you  ever  see^i  any  entertainment,  either  at  the  house  of  her  Royal 
HiabnesB  or  at  any  other  place,  in  which  the  characters  of  harlequin 
ana  columbine  were  sustamed  in  the  same  manner  that  tbey  usuaUy 
are  in  this  country,  in  what  is  called  a  Harlequin  Farce  ?^AIl  I  have 
seen  \%  I  have  seen  Louis  Bergami  in  a  harlequin's  dress,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  seen  him. 

Can  you  state  whether  you  have  ever  seen  tlie  part  of  harieqoia 
sustained  in  Italy  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  England  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  ever  did. 

The  Earl  of  Xsmme^.— Upon  those  occssioBS,  when  you  state  that 
you  believe  Ber^mi  slept  un<ler  tiiat  tent«  have  you  any  reason  to 
think  that  any  third  person,  male  and  female,  slept  under  that  tent  ?•« 
I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  saw  Bergami  kiss  her  Royal  HighoesB?— 
J  will  swear  I  never  saw  Bergami  kiss  her  Royal  -Highness. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  in  a  Ute  part  of  your  examinatioo,  tfast 
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joo  tfa^uglit  ft  oeoeMary  that  a  pmon  should  sleep  under  the  tent ; 
what  did  yo\M  conceWe  that  necestity  to  ariie  from  ? — I  never  repr^« 
tented  the  neceswry  mytelT;  but  upon  the  occasion  of  thinking  of  it* 
I  mu%t  confer  that  I  thidk  it  was  necessity  for  some  person  to  be  near 
hef  Roya)  Highness ;  a  womaa  alone  upon  a  ship's  deck  at  teo^  I 
should  think  perfectly  aothorised  in  havmg  some  person  near  her. 

Would  not  that  necessity  have  been  equally  met  by  any  of  her 
nuoierous  suite  having  either  their  ham mocK  slung  upon  deck,  ortomft 
person  mounting  guard  outside  the  tent,  instead  oi  sleeping  in  a  covert 
tent»  in  the  dark  ?— The  th)ng  never  sagj^ested  itself  to  me  before ;  but 
the  suite  was  not  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  one  person  being  always 
on  watch  round  her  tent ;  there  could  have  been  only  Captam  Flina 
and  myself,  as  to  the  Count  Schi^vini,  you  could  not  expect  from  htm, 
a  man  who  had  never  put  his  foot  on  a  sbip*s  deck  before,  to  keep  such 
a  watch  upon  deck. 

Could  not  a  hammock  have  been  slung  equally  well  for  any  such 
person,  as  it  was  slung  for  Lieutenant  Flinn,  >vho  usually  did^Steep  on 
Che  deck  ?-— A  hammock  might  have  been  slunc  there,  but  the  act  of 
Flinn's  bringing  his  cot  on  deck  was  merely  to  nave  the  cdol  air,  to  be 
more  comfortable. 

Would  it  have  been  a  severe  hardship  on  that  English  sailor  to  whom 
you  have  referred  ?— He  was  not  on  board. 

Would  it  not  have  equally  answered  the  purpose  to  meet  that  neces- 
sity you  have  stated,  if  a  female  had  been  placed  in  that  tent  Instead  of 
a  male  person,  or  besides  the  male  person,  the  tent  being  fully  equal  to 
the  containing  three  persons  ?— I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  there  might  have 
been  fifty  other  ways,  as  to  that  matter ;  we  might  have  all  of  us  slept 
jrovnd  the  tent  outside  as  well  as  one. 

Was  there  ever  any  order  given  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  watch 
especially  over  the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness?— No,  I  do  not  re- 
collect it ;  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 

Were  any  suspicions  entertained  by  you  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  of 
the  crew  ?— None. 

Then  it  was  not  from  any  apprehensions  of  the  crew  you  conceived 
It  necessary  that  a  man,  a  male,  should  sleep  under  the  tent  upon  tlie 
deck  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — When  I  saw  tlie  thing,  I  looked 
apoD  it  in  that  way. 

•  In  what  way  ?— That  it  was  not  at  all  improper  that  he  should  have 
slept  there,  lier  Ruyal  Highness  being  on  deck  by  herself. 

I  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly,  that  you  do  not  conceive 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the  same  tent, 
the  lights  being  out,  uith  a  female  i — From  the  manner  that  the  batch* 
way  was  open,  and  all  the  doors  below,  there  was  no  mystery  in  it 
whatever. 

As  you  are  a  married  man,  would  you  have  any  objection,  or  con* 
ceive  it  improper  that  Mrs.  Hownam  should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  hi  the 
dark  with  a  male  person  i—1  trust  that  every  man  looks  upon  his  wife 
#iyioot  making  any  comparison  or  exception ;  I  never  made  the  com- 
parison. 
You  cannot  form  an  opiuion  upon  it  t — I  cannot  form  an  opinioiu 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  the  use  made  of  the  word. 
He  observed,  that  if  it  was  taken  down  in  the  ininute% 
it  iiiFght  give  a  meaning  to  the  former  answer  of  the 
witness,  different  from  that  which  he  certainly  inteod- 
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tA.  The  inference  might  be^  that  he  wished  no  cofm-* 
parison  to  be  made  between  Mrs.  Hownam  and  the  illat* 
trious  person^  and  sach  an  inference  would  be  untrue. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  be  had  made  no  compariaon. 
He  did  not  wish  either  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  wiu 
oess,  or  to  have  any  thing  put  in  the  minutes  that  ought 

not  to  appear. 

Do  you  say  that  you  see  no  impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was 
open  towards  the  deck  below,  in  a  male  and  female  sleeping  so  placed 
in  such  a  tent  i — I  do  not  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the 
thing,  because  I  must  have  felt  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  it ;  I  have  seen 
so  many  situations  that  her  Royal  Highness  has  been  placed  in,  id  the 
course  of  her  travels,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  improper. 

What  do  ^ou  mean  by  saying,  you  have  seen  so  many  situations,  in 
the  course  of  her  Royal  High ness*s  travels,  that  you  do  not  think  it 
improper  I — ^At  Ephe»u$  the  Princess  of  Wales  lay  under  a  sorry  shed, 
that  you  would  hardly  put  a  cow  into  in  this  country,  in  the  midst  of 
horses,  mules,  Jews,  Turks — aU  I  can  say  is,  that  the  idea  did  not  strike 
me  as  improu'^r. 

In  the  early  part  of  your  cross-examination  you  said  that  you  did 
not  know  where  fiergami  slept ;  after  a  considerable  time,  after  many 

Suestions,  you  were  induced  to  form  a  belief,  and  to  slate  that  Bergami 
ept  in  the  tent.     I  beg  to  ask  what  is  your  reason  for  stating  tliM  early 
iu  your  examination  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  submitted  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  question  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  inference  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  testimony  of  the  witness^  a  matter  of 
reasoning  by  and  by. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  his  motive  in  putting  the  question.  It  was  ordered 
that  it/ should  be  struck  out  of  the  minutes.  His  lordship 
then  asked^ 

In  a  very  early  part  of  your  cross-examination,  a  scene,  or  rather  a 
representation  of  several  scenes  of  comedies  or  farces  were  called  to 
your  recollection,  and  you  were  asked  several  questions  regarding 
them.  You  perfectly  remembered  the  characters  of  several  persons 
engaged  in  the  performance,  but  when  asked  the  particular  chiaracten 
supportc'd  by  the  Princess,  you  did  not  recollect  whether  she  bore  any 
characlei  or  not.  Now  I  ask  you  how  you  reconcile  to  yourself  the 
recollection  of  all  (he  others,  and  not  the  Princess  of  Wales's  character* 
which  must  have  been  so  prominent  a  feature. 

Earl  Grey  remarked,  that  this  question  was  liable  to 
precisely  the  same  objection  as  the  former. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  reminded  the  House  that  the 
witness  had  already  sworn  as  a  fact  that  the  Princess  had 
appeared  in  the  character  of  an  automaton. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said  that  he  had  no  object  but 
to  elicit  truth,  and  would  put  any  question  the  learned 
coansel  for  the  Queen  might  wi;*h  the  witness  to  answer« 
("  No,  no,"  "  go  on.") 
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You  recollect  thftk  Louis  BerganK  was  dressed  as  a  harlequin,  you 
do  not  recoUect,  it  seems,  the  dress  or  character  of  tiie  Princess  ox 
Wales;  did  you  see  Louis  Bergami  and  the  Princess  dance,  in  any 
part  of  those  representations,  together  Y— I  iiave  seen  Louii  Bergami 
frequently  dressed  as  a  harlequin,  and  it  was  that  wiiich  impressed 
upon  my  memory  that  he  was  dressed  as  a  harlequin;  that  evening 
we  all  danced  together,  and  I  was  dressed  as  a  Greek. 

As  in  this  piece  of  harlequin  'cind  columbine  the  principal  part 
most  probably  was  not  omitted^  who  did  play  coluinbinH  ? — I  do  not 
recollect ;  if  1  did  recollect  that  the  Princess  played  columbine,  I 
I  would  state  it. 

Your  recollection  served  you  as  to  another  of  these  farces,  in  which 
you  state  the  Princess  played  the  part  of  an  automaton,  is  that  cor- 
rect ? — Yes. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  part  of  the  farce  consisted  in  the 
representation  of  the  selling  of  this  automaton,  and,  of  course,  the 
buying  of  her  ?^It  was  the  plot  of  the  history  that  has  marked  it  upon 
my  memory. 

what  did  the  automaton  do  ;  was  she  sitting,  standing,  lying,  run- 
ning, or  what  ?— r  think  in  a  box  standing  up. 

Do  you  conceiye  that  these  acts,  so  slated  by  you,  are  consonant 
(o  the  high  dignity  of  the  royal  personage  about  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  least  derogatory  to  her  Royat 
Higliness's  rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  that  sort  of  enter* 
tain  men  t. 

,  The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  House 
Adjourned. 

NINTH  DAY.^Ottoher  12. 

The  House  was  called  over  soon  after  10  o'clock. 

The  Earl  cf  Blessinton  immediately  rose,  and  alluded  to 
the  difficuhy  of  hearing  the  questions  put  to  the  wit- 
nesses^ and  the  answers  given.  Even  the  repetition  by 
the  shorthand-writer  could  not  always  be  heard.  He  sug- 
gested that  th^  questions  and  answers  should  be  repeated 
aeparately,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding;  for,  as 
the  examination  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  an  idea 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  qtiestions  were  hurried  on  so 
fast  as  to  confuse  the  witness. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  suggested  that  the  better  way 
would  be  for  the  question  to  be  repeated  by  the  short- 
hand*writer  before  the  answer  was  given,  and  then  the 
answer  to  be  repeated  before  any  other  question  was  put. 
His  lordship  also  suggested  to  the  shorthand-writer  to 
read  aloud,  for  occasionally  noble  lords  who  sat  behind 
him  coold  neither  hear  the  question  nor  answer. 

l*he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the  proposed  mode 
of  reading  the  questions  before  the  answers  were  given. 
He  certainly  must  consider  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
highly  improper,  as  its  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  com* 
pletely  th^  maiu^effect  of  cross  exam inalioD. 
f   Dtjinct.]  9  a 
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Earl  Grey  admitted  the  force  of  bis  noble  friend's  ob« 
jection^  bat  their  lordships  had  no  alternative;  for  if  the 
questions  and  answers  were  not  distinctly  repeated,  he  for 
his  part  could  not  hear  one  in  ten. 

Lord  Erskint  said  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  follow 
what  was  adopted  from  the  commencement  of  the  pro* 
ceedings. 

Lieuttnanl  Joseph  Robert  Hownam  was  again  called 
ioy  and  further  examined  by  their  lordships. 

Lord  ff^alsingham. — ^Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  the  Princess 
took  her  bath  on  board  the  polacca,  what  cabin,  or  where  ? — I  never 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  take  a  bath  on  board,  consequently  I  can- 
not tell. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. — ^You  have  stated  that  you  were  with  her 
Koyal  Highness  at  'l>ieste,  can  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge^ 
whether  after  the  time  you  joined  her  Royal  Highness  in  Italy,  sne 
ever  was  at  Trieste,  except  upon  the  occasion  you  have  referred  to  ? — 
Never. 

The  Earl  qf  Kingston, — ^Were  you  in  the  Princess's  scnricc  before 
Bergami  ? — I  was  not. 

Vou  never  served  her  before  ? — I  never  served  before  in  hersenrice. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  that  Bergami  was  selected  to  be  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  tent  in  preference  to  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn  ? — I  do  not. 

is  it  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch  ? — ^It  certainly  is 
not  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch. 

On  board  of  what  ship  have  you  served  ? — I  served  in  many  ships. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  them,  and  the  captains  ? — ^I  have  served  in 
the  Africaiuej  Captain  Manby  ;  in  the  Lively,  Captain  Ham  mood ; 
in  the  Centaur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  ;  in  the  Barfleur,  Captain  M'Cloud ; 
in  the  Lavinia,  Lord  William  Stuart ;  in  the  Resistance,  Captain  Adam, 
Captain  Rosenhagen  and  Captain  Pellew ;  in  the  Undaunted,  Captain 
Usher ;  I  think  those  are  all  the  vessels  I  have  served  in. 

How  many  years  have  you  served  ?— Since  the  early  part  of  1803. 

The  Earl  qf  Darnley.'-You  are  understood  to  have  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  in  the  latter  part  of  jour  examination,  that  there  was 
no  mystery  or  concealment  whatever  in  Bergami's  sleeping  underneath 
the  same  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  on  board  the  polacca  ;  on  other 
occasions,  >Khen  Bergami  may  have  slept  near  her  Royal  Highness 
during  that  journey,  was  there  any  mystery  or  concealment  of  any 
kind  ? — None  whatever. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Bergami,  as  the  servant  of  her  Royal  High* 
ness  ?---I  must  here  confess  that  he  ^vas  excessively  attentive,  and  most 
ready  in  his  duty. 

Was  he  among  the  servants  of  her  Roval  Highness  more  likely  to 
be  selected,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  than  any  other 
to  guard  her  Royal  Highness?— I  should  think,  from  the  way  I  have 
seen  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  and  other  persons  conduct  themselves  to- 
wards him,  thai  it  would  authorize  that. 

No  suspicion  was  ever  fnlt-riained  in  your  mind,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  }  on  have  mentioned  ? — None. 

You  have  been  asked  relative  to  Mrs.  Hownam,  to  which  you  de- 
clined giving  any  reply,  have  the  goodness  to  state  about  the  age  of 
Mrs.  Hownam? — About  thirty. 
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Hare  you  always  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  ought  to  do  ?— 

On  this  question  being  put  there  was  a  loud  cry  of 
**  Order !  order !'-  and  considerable  confusion^  amidst 
which  the  witness  answered — '<  We  have.' 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. ^^l  wilt  just  ask  your  lordships 
how  this  can  be  evidence  ? 

The  Lord'-Chanctllgr  could  not  conceive  how  the 
qaestion  could  apply  in  any  way  to  the  inquiry  befort 
their  lordships. 

The  question  was  accordingly  struck  out. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Flinn  ?— Yes,  I  am. 
You  believe  him  to  b^  a  man  of  honour  ? 

The  Aitorney^General  submitted  an  objection  to  the 
question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  the  only  question  that 
could  be  piit  upon  that  subject  was^  ^'  Is  Lieutenant  Flinn 
a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ?" 

Do  you  believe  Lieutenant  Flinn  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his 
taih  ?•— I  believe  Lieutenant  Flinn  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  honour. 

I  wish  to  knowy  bat  T  do  not  desire  to  press  the  question,  whether^ 
firom  the  knowledge  be  has  of  Lieutenant  r  linn,  be  believes  his  under- 
standing to  be  at  all  times  perfectly  clear  ? — I  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  my  own  age. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  objected  to  the  question ;  and  it 
and  the  answer  were  struck  out  of  the  minutes. 

Lord  de  DunstanviUe, — ^Wbat  was  the  distance  from  the  steerage  to 
the  tent  ?— They  are  upon  separate  decks,  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  ia 
underneath. 

From  the  belml — I  should  think  four  or  five  or  six  feet,  ^vt  feet 
probably. 

You  have  said,  that  sometimes  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  Lieu* 
tenant  Flinn  slept  on  deck,  do  you  not  think  when  Lieutenant  Flinn 
slept  there,  ber  Royal  Highness  was  'sufficiently  protected  ?— His 
sleeping  there  was  a  thing  that  was  not  constant. 

When  he  did  sleep  on  deck,  was  her  Royal  Highness  sufficiently 
protected  ?— •!  should  think  she  was  sufficiently  protected. 

If  Lieutenant  Flinn  had  slept  upon  deck  during  the  wiiole  voyage 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  would  it  have  been  necessary  that  any  one 
should  sleep  in  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  for  her  protection  ?-^ 
The  ship  rolling  very  heavy,  an  accident  might  have  happened  in 
the  tent. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
answer  had  been  taken,  and  the  witness  answered. 

There  may  have  been  many  reasons  ;  the  ship  rolling  very  heavy—* 
an  accident  might  have  happened  in  the  tent,  and  twenty  things— 41  sea 
breaking  on  board. 

The  Lor d*  Chancellor  requested  the  witness  to  raise  his 

voice. 
Is  that  to  be  understood  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question  ?— -Yes, 

S  a  S 
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You  have  sa'ul  thai  at  night  yoo  sometimes  wfcnt  op  the  Mder  fronr 
the  dimng-cabin  to  the  tent^  but  that  finding  the  Phncets  had  retired 
for  the  night  you  withdrew ;  how  do  you  reconcile  this  proceeding 
wilh  your  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  indecent  in  Bergami  passing 
the  night  in  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness? — ^I  withdrew  from  the 
iropossibility  of  getting  on  deck,  as  the  tent  caroe  close  round  to  the 
combings  of  the  hatchway,  all  round  on  the  side  on  which  the  laddcv 
was  placed. 

You  stated  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  dining-room  ?— I  (hink  not. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  into  the  dining*room,  and  from 
thence  into  the  tent? — From  the  habit  of  going  up  there  all  day;  I 
did  not  know  that  the  tent  was  closed  ;  it  Vas  not  absolutely  in  the 
Dight ;  ten  o'clock,  I  think  I  said — towards  the  evening. 

At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this?— We  left  Jaffa  I  think  on  the 

17lh  July,  and  we  arrived  at  Syracuse,  1  think,  on  the  20th  of  August. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  not  dark 

at  10  o'clock  ?— It  was  night-time,  it  was  dark  ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  it 

at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  climate. 

Wht-n  you  went  up  the  ladder,  at  lO^clock,  did  yoa  not  know 
that  the  tent  was  closed  ?•— I  did  not. 

,£arl  GroroenoT. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  after  the 
Solent  attack  made  on  her  Royal  Highness's  house  at  Genoa,  or  from 
any  circumstance  preceding  your  calling  out  Baron  Ompteda,  or>irom 
any  other  circumstances  at  that  time,  her  Royal  Highness  entertained 
any  particular  apprehensions  with  regard  to  her  personal  safirty  ^-*-Ste 
didr  because  she  has  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Did  she,  in  consequence  of  such  apprehensions,  express  to  yoa  i 
wish  at  that  time  to  be  more  closely  attended  by  the  male  part  of  het 
establishment  ? — I  have  heard  htr  frequently  mention  this  affair,  say- 
ing, she  would  have  somebody  always  near  her ;  I  cannot  recollect  the 
precise  words  it  was  mentioned  in. 

Near  her  in  consequence  of  those  apprehensions  ?— It  was  ftom  those 
apprehensions  she  had  previously  mentioned. 

Lord  Combermcre. — You  have  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  rolling 
of  the  ship,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  was 
necessary  to  hav«  somebody  m  the  tent  with  her ;  would  not  yourself 
X)T  Mr.  Flinn,  or  any  seafaring  person,  have  answered  that  purpose 
better  than  a  landsman,  if  it  was  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship? 
—I  should  imagine  if  that  was  the  only  cause,  certainly  a  seafimng  man 
would  be  most  capable  of  rendering  assrstance. 

Could  not  he  have  answered  both  purposes,  have  protected  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  have  assisted  her  In  the  event  of  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  ?— I  trust  he  could. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshirc^-'You  have  stated  that  you  had  a 
quarrel  with  Ompteda ;  what  was  the  cause  of  that  quarrel  ? 

Th€  Lord-Ckancelior  observed,  that  it  bad  already  been 
determined  that  that  question  could  not  be  put. 

Did  any  facts  to  your  knowledge  occur  at  the  Princess's  residence, 
that  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  you  and  Baron  Ompteda  ?^By 
the  confession  of  the  servant ;  I  saw  the  servant  on  his  koees  begging 
pardon  for  his  crime. 

The  Jttorney-General  submitted  that  the  words,  *'  by 

the  confession  of  a  servant,"  could   not  stand  on  tho 
minutes. 
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The  Lord'-ChanctUor  said,  ihat  the  witness  had  stated 
lie  saw  a  servant  on  his  knees  begging  pardon.  He  might 
go  that  far  ;  but  if  the  circumstance  was  to  be  made  evi- 
dence^ every  word  stated  by  the  servant  must  be  proved. 

The  Aitorney^General  objected  to  evidence  being  re- 
ceived of  what  the  witness  had  only  heard. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed^  that  the  witness  was 

asked   whether  he  knew  certain  facts.     He  says  they 

came  to  his  knowledge  by  the  confession  of  a  servant. 

That  was  an  answer,  that  he  did  not  know  of  his  own 

knowledge;  and  if  the  circumstance  was  to  be  made  evi- 

dence«  the  servant  must  be  called. 

fiefore  whom  was  that  sertaot  kneeling,  and  what  was  the  nam<fc  of' 
that  servant  f — Before  the  Princess  of  Wales,  hii  name  was  Maurice 
Crede. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  it  appeared,  that  whatever 
circumstances  had  come  to  the  witness's  knowledge  were 
obtained  through  the  confession  of  his  servant;  and  as 
to  that  confession  it  was  evident  the  examination  could 
not  proceed.  If  he  took  a  right  view  of  the  question 
and  answer,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  suffered  to  stand.  It  would  be  competent  to  ask  who 
the  servant  was  whom  the  witness  ha'd  seen  on  his  knees 
before  her  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  future  proceedings; 
but  he  doubted  whether  their  lordships  could  allow  the 
evidence  to  stand  in  its  present  shape. 

Earl  Grey  said,  if  any  statement  had  been  made  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  witness  had  derived  through  the 
confession  of  the  servant,  undoubtedly  it  could  not  stand 
on  their  lordships'  minutes  :  but  this  was  not  the  case*- 
ihey  had  not  heard  one  single  circumstance  related.  All  the 
witness  had  stated  was,  that  he  saw  a  servant  on  his  knees 
making  an  apology  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  that  his 
name  was  Maurice  Crede.  Not  one  particular  of  the 
confession  had  come  out ;  and,  therefore,  he  conceived 
there  could  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  suffering  the 
evidence  to  remain  on  the  minutes. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  desired  the  question  and 
answer  to  which  he  objected  to  be  read ;  which  having 
been  done,  his  lordship  denied  that  they  bore  a  very  dif- 
ferent construction,  when  taken  together,  from  that  which 
the  noble  earl  had  stated.  Nothing  was,  perhaps,  con* 
.veyed  to  their  lordships'  minds  by  the  answer  alone;  but, 
from  the  question  and  answer,  it  was  plain  and  evident 
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that  the  impression  was  coDveyed  to  their  understaading 
that  the  circumstaDces  alluded  to  did  come  to  the  wit« 
ness's  knowledge  by  the  confession  of  a  servant.  Of  thai 
confession  they  could  take  no  notice,  and  therefore  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  statement  ought  not  to  remain 
on  the  minutes.  He  could  stale  a  hundied  answers 
which,  by  themselves,  might  be  considered  admissible ; 
but  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  questions  that 
elicited  them,  ceased  to  be  so.  It  was  on  the  question 
and  answer  united  that  he  founded  his  objection. 

Earl  Grey  was  sorry  that  their  lordships  were  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  discussion 
of  points  like  the  present.  The  question  was, ''  Did  yon 
Know  certain  facts?''  The  witness  answered,  <' that  he 
did,  through  the  confession  of  a  servant/'  Had  he  gone 
on  to  state  what  he  had  heard  the  servant  say,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  inadmissible  ;  but  as  he  had  not  mention- 
ed one  of  the  facts,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  objection 
was  not  well-founded.  Surely  it  might  appear  in  evi- 
dence that  a  servant  was  on  his  knees,  together  with  the 
name  of  that  servant. 

Lord  HoUand  did  not  consider  that  the  course  adopted 
by  the  noble  eail  (Lauderdale)  was  regular.  A  question 
had  been  put,  and  an  answer  given  to  it,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  question  and  answer  connected  with 
the  same  point.  Both  were  put  down,  by  the  shorthand- 
writer  ;  and  this  having  been  done,  the  noble  earl  rose, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  striking  out  the  former 
question  ^d  answer.  It  would  be  well  if  objections 
were  taken  at  the  moment  a  question  was  put ;  and  that 
liberty  should  not  be  allowed  to  a  noble  lord,  after  ano* 
ther  question  and  answer  had  been  given,  to  go  back  to 
preceding  questions  and  answers,  and  call  for  their  era- 
sure. He  did  not  think  that  questions  and  answers 
which  were  formally  placed  on  their  minutes  could  after- 
wards become  the  subject  of  discussion.  If  it  were  al- 
lowable not  only  to  object  to  the  question  and  answer 
before  the  House,  but  to  refer  to  other  questions  and  an- 
swers, there  would  be  a  still  more  intolerable  loss  of  their 
lordships'  time. 

The  JLord- Chancellor  said,  it  was  undoubtedly  import- 
ant that  objections  to  questions  should  be  offered  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  it  might  so  happen  that  a  final  answer 
might  be  of  so  objectionable  a  nature  as  to  render  it  ne- . 
cessary  to  expunge  from  the  minutes  the  questions  and 
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answers  that  led  to  it.  The  witocss  wns  asked,  *'  Did  he 
koow  of  anj  acts  or  circumstances  that  caused  a  particular 
resuU  ?**  and  he  answered,  "Thnt  he  had  derived  his  know- 
Jedge  from  the  confession  of  a  servant/*  The  fair  inter- 
pretation of  this  was,  that  the  witness  was  present  at  a 
statement  made  by  that  servant  to  another  person ;  but 
whether  this  confession  had  one  word  of  truth  in  it  was 
not  proved.  The  declaration  of  the  witness  might,  there- 
fore^  under  these  circumstances,  be  considered  as  a  direct 
assertion,  that,  in  fact,  he  knew  nothing  of  those  circum- 
stances. The  name  of  the  servant  was  required  ;  and  it 
was  stated :  if,  therefore,  he  was  not  present  to  speak  to 
the  facts,  the  whole  must  fall  to'the  ground. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought  that  the  course 
suggested  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  was  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  The  quarrel  between  Lieu- 
tenant Ilownam  and  Baron  Ompteda,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  formed  no  part  of  tiie  case  which  they  were  inves- 
tigating ;  and,  therefore,  he  contended  the  questions  and 
answers  referring  to  that  quarrel  ought  to  be  expunged. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  looked  upon  the  question  as 
one  that  ought  to  be  put,  since  it  bore  evident  reference 
to  the  cause  which  led  to  certain  instructions  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  servants  not  to  molest  Baron  Ompieda. 
It  seemed  now  that  those  instructions  were  given  by  the 
witness  himself,  who  \\bA  forbidden  the  servants  to  ob- 
struct or  interfere  with  the  Baron;  and  if  they  stopped 
an  examination  which  might  lead  to  important  informa- 
tion as  to  those  instructions,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
exceedingly  wrong.  He  did  not  know  how  their  lord- 
ships could  at  that  moment  declare  that  no  allusion  should 
be  made  to  circumstances  which  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  case.  The  question  affected  the  credit 
of  a  witness  who  had  been  formerly  examined,  and  there- 
fore was  extremely  material  for  their  lordships.  If  thejr 
even  wished  to  expunge  that  question  and  answer,  it 
wonld  be  still  competent  to  inquire  whether  the  witness 
had  seen  any  person,  and  whom,  on  his  knees,  before 
the  Princess?  The  fact  that  the  witness  had  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Baron  Ompteda  had  been  elicited  by  a  question 
not  put  in  a  direct  form,  and  perhaps  the  facts  which  kd 
to  that  circumstance  might  be  come  at  in  a  similar  way. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckittdiam  said,  his  objection  uas 
that  the  case  before  ibem  did  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  this  quarrf^l. 
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The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

The  Marquis  qf  Downshirc^With  whom  did  this  iMrson,  Mtwriet 
Creil^,  live ;  whose  tervant  was  be  }^He  vaa  the  lervaat  of  her  Eoyil 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  thing  that  man  said  to  ber  Royal 
Highnesi  that  you  called  put  the  Baron  Ompteda  f 

The  witaess  was  directed  to  retire^  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  caused  the  last  question  to  be  read.  He  then 
objected  to  it,  as  referring  to  a  matter  not  connected  with 
the  case. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said  he  was  sure  that  the  cause 
which  induced  this  gentleman  to  call  out  Baron  Ompteda 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  their  lordships  bad 
to  trv. 

2m  Marquis  of  Dowmhire  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
a  right  to  put  the  question. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'-^Ot  course  the  noble  marquis 
will  not  suppose  that  I  would  have  the  presumption  to 
say  that  he  has  no  right  to  put  any  particular  aoestion; 
but  I  should  not  do  my  duty  in  this  House  if  i  did  not 
declare,  plainly  and  directly,  chat  I  think  the  question 
cannot  legally  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  aware  that  their  lordships 
were  not  shackled  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
he  believed  there  was  scarcely  atase  in  modern  times,  in 
the  progress  of  which  the  peers  had  not  imposed  that  re* 
siriction  on  themselves ;  and  in  this  instance  the  practice 
had  been  followed  to  the  present  moment.  Now  h^ 
would  throw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships, whnt  a  sea  of  difficulties  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter, if,  having  adopted  that  course,  they  sliould  sud* 
denly  abandon  it,  and  claim  the  right  of  putting  any  sort 
of  questions  they  pleased. 

Earl  Grey  thought  their  lordships  ought  to  confine 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rules  of  law  that 
prevailed  in  the  courts  below ;  and,  having  so  long  adopted 
that  principle,  he  conceived  it  would  not  be  right  to  de- 
part from  it,  except  on  some  very  important  occasion. 
He  did  not  understand  that  bis  noble  friend  was  going  to 
press  this  question,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  put.  To  make  it  9 
legal  question,  the  case  of  Baron  Ompteda  must  be  con* 
nected  with  that  into  which  they  were  authorized  to 
iuouire. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
question,  which  be  had  put  because  it  had  not  been  asked 
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by  any  other  peer.    He  acUl^^^ithedjfiwwevter^.to  elicit 
« the  fact  by  some  (>tber  means.   « 

The  witness  "was  again  called  in. 

The  Marqvis  qfOattmskirC'-^Vo  you  "know  tfrhere  Maurice  Cred2 
hov9  lives  ? — 1  do  hot  kn6w  bnt  from  hearsay. 

A  ^eer, — We  cannot  receive  any  liearsay  eyitlence. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.'^The  question^  I  (hink,  may  be 
allowed.  Any  noble  lord  who  wishes  to  calj  this  persoa 
to  the  bar  may  follow  up  the  information  he  t^ceives,  so 
as  to  effect  that  object. 

-   Do  yoo  know  whene  Maurice  .Crede  now  lives  ?-^I  have  heard  tha^ 

be  is  ID  England. 

.   With  whom  ?<— I  do  not  know  with  whom:  I  Itave  not  heard  with 

whom. 

Did  Majochi  ever  mention  Ompteda's  name  to<you  l^-^I  recollect 
pepfectlVf  at  'Aome,  menlioniog  i(o  Majochi  jlhe  commands  of  her 
Royal  UighnesSff  that  the  servants  should  not,  on  meeting  Baron  Omp> 
teda*  molest  him,  or  offer  him  any  insult.  I  never  had  any  conver* 
satjon  with  the  lower  servdnts  of  the  house  on  such  a  subject^  conse- 
<|tieatly  he  never  CQuld  have  mentioned  it  to  me. 
^  MaJQcli^  never  mentioned  Om^iJU's  name  to  you?7«I  do  not  re*  ^ 
cuTlect  it ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.    . 

.  Eari.ftfiRoiebery.'^Vf hen  you  saw  this  man  upoiy  hi.c  knees  to  her 
Roy^l  tli^huesSf  did  you  hear  her  make  any  reply^to  bis  question  of 
asking  forgiveness  ? — She  forgave  him. 
.  1^9  y.ov  recollect  tl>e  words  ?-^  I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 
'  V'ucount .  fa/iiMli^A,— You  have  stated  that  you  have  seen  hei 
Koyal  Highness  walking  arm  inarm  with  Bergami  at  the  Villa  d'£ste» 
.was  she  tlwn  with  Bergami  only  ? — Walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  garden. 
.  Was  there  any  body  else  in  company  ? — I  do  not  remember  any 
«a^  parUf;Dlar  time  to  have  seen  4hem  alone  in  the  garden  walking  arm 
in  arm.  r 

Are  you;  positive  you  have  never  seen  them  so  walking  whilst  Ber- 
^mi  was  courier? — I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  tlieni  so  walk* 
Jag  while  Bergami  was  courier, 

I  qii  are  not  |>ositiv^  you  have  not  seen  them  so  walking  together 
while  Bergami  was  courier  ? — I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  them  so 
walking  while  Bersr«»H)i  was  courier. 

Lord  Hood. — Did  (lie  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the  Princess's  table 
at«Mrlaii?^I  think  he  did. 

Did  he  at  Cotpo  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  at  Villa  Villani  ?— He  did. 
.  Did  Maiocht  wait  attht:  Princess's  table  at  those  places ?-^He  did. 
•   'l^Duk^^'AthoL-r-Yv/AU^ye^^x^  that  you  considered  it  necessary^ 
in  the  situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  board  the  polacca,  that  a 
jnale  attendant  should  sleep  near  her;  did  you  ever  express  that  sen- 
.iilaent  lo  the  Princess  of  Wales  hers^elf } — I  never  did. 
^.   In  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  for  not  considering  it  a  de- 
gradation in  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  sleep  under  the  tent  with  Bergani', 
•you  have  said,  that  there  was  no  mystery   in  the  case,  and  that  the 
batchways  were  open ;  you  have  since  said,  thai  in  an  attempt  one 
ratgbt  to  go  upthe  haicHway,  you  found  the  tent  clos^ ;  do  you  consider 
^that  there  was  no  mystery  in  that  ? — ^The  teat  being  closed*  her  Royal 
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li^  f«lil«<l  to  ft«t ;  IdUi  not  ^6Dsidn  tkat  then  «ti  asy 
mystery  whatever  io  that. 

Was  6erganii  in  the  tent  at  tint  period  ?— I  did  not  see  him ;  I  do 
not  know ;  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know^tiiat  lie  was  not  in  the  tent  ^ — I  d6  not  taoM  Ihiit  be 
was  not  in  the  tent. 

You  )i^Ve  already  ^ald  that  you  have  hv^rd'nud  b^Heire^  Biergaroi 
8l^t>t  ih  ^at  tent  i  lmv«  you  any  reason  to  li^Kev€  thit  kk  ^ew  not  in 
the  tent  at  that  (Period  when  the  tent  was  ddsMI-^I  /tever  tiKyMgbi 
a1»put  iti  1  did  Mot  think  of  it.  ^         y. 

You  have  before  said,  that  you  never  represented  to ber  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  that  it  was  oec^^ry  forftifeatfe  douiesilcto 
i\et\i  heat  her  npto  tN*  tl^c k»  you €e6seq(ie«tiy  couM  mK  %e  a  r eadm- 
mender  of  the  measure  ;  when  you  considered  it  neccMTf  fo^  a  m^ 
dcimert^  to  Hecp  MfAt  the  Prhicesf  of  Wal^  lb  the  tent,  tM  yoo  cbn- 
sider  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep  within  thefeHtf 
-L«I  neret  n?pr^i^Ated  t<V6  one  nor  the  bvber.    • 

YoQ  have  sai<l,  that  ydii  Yhkn^ght  It  »etMttirr  for  a  mcOe  domeKle  ttf 
8k^  tiesr  h^r  Rbv«)  Miehn^ss ;  did  yoa^hink  U  Iteoesiary  tiidt  aool^ 
doiY)«st1c  shouUl  si^ep  ivithin  the  teift  i-^^i  rfeiftt  tiK>oght  of  the  vbtng 
at  all  t  8!iTd»  probably^  h«d  tbere  been  nobody  under  the  t(^nl»  1  sheuM 
have  taken  as  little  notice  of  it,  a«  I  dM  wbtfn  thcffe  irfl»  MflMbodf 
pYKler  the  teht ;  \theti  I  heard  it,  I  supp<»^  it  no*  iMtaMry ;  I  tildigbt 
it  was  necessary  within  myself. 

Was  H  for  the  I'Vmote&'s  safety  y^  (tfoUttbt  «t-n«C50ttiiy  k  mk)t  Ho* 
#reMic  shouM  ^Ibep  ttttt  her  ?---Her  Roynl  Bigblilfti  tboHKbt  Cb,  mud  t 
did  not  think  otherwise. 

You  have  dintatit  ^^ted,  thttt  in  your  opittton  h  w«s  neoesaary,  bnt 
flitt  bf^fniom  you  did  hot  cbAnMunicat^  to  her  Hii^al  Hits^mMa  the 
Princess  of  W^Tes ;  but  in  your  last  aiKWefr  Huppean  as  if  the  PAttotH^ 
of  Wafos  did  communicate  it  to  you ;  did  the  PHmjess  of  Wat^  ill 
firet  cooftmunliaee  h  to  y^ou  ?-«^be  did  i^ot ;  nm  oit  that  oceMnbn ;  ^- 
cept  Sffter  the  business  of  G<enoa,  after  the  «^fMef al  rvmark  tb«t  sbie  bid 
always  made ;  not,  with  the  exception  of  that. 

What  ii^as  the  dan^r  to  be  apprehended  oft  board  lh«  poladt^f— 
.  I  do  Arot  know  any  in>mediate  danger. 

Mr.  JSraii^^am.— The  witness  tseret  said  tbat  theit 
Was  DO  danger  to  Ue  ap^reheiided.  H^  says  there  ^as 
no  *' immediate'^  danger.  The  tent  was  not  attacked  j 
there  were  ^3  Sieiltans  or  lutkios  on  board*     . 

DukeofAthoL — ^Was  there  any  danger  ? — I  do  not  kniD#  any  inunds- 
diate  danger,  not  personal  danger;  if  f  had  thotif^t that>  f  should  tiot 
have  been  easy  myself  to  have  sle^  below. 

Wtis  there  any  danger  ^uilicient  to  have  laduoed  yon  at^ny  Ube 
Vb  necommend  a  malte  attendaait  sleeping  with^b  the  tebt  f^^I  n^vis^^id 
fecoitimend  ft. 

Lord  Gmn/^^n.— You  have  teid  that  at  Carlsruhe  the  Prioeett 
dined  with  the  Grand  Dake,ekcept  one  day  that  she  dffied  trithtb* 
Margravine;  did  yoU  dbie  in  compafly  with  her  Royal  Highness  on 
*h»«e  occasion^?—!  did. 

You  have  said  atso  tbat  the  lupped  at  the  Onad  Dake's,  andlilao 
*t  the  Margravine's,  did  you  ^o^p  m  -company  with  her  N— Yes,  I  dklw 

At  tirhat  o'clock  «t  that  court  is  the  dinner  ?*— I  poftitively  tan  v^ 
^*<?<>«»ect  that.  .       . 
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AWoutirhat  honrP-r-I  4<^tio\  recolitj^i  the  liQtir  $QfGd«9lly  to  1|^ 
mbW  to  mark  it. 

H»ve  >*<Hi  any  recollection  of  the  Ittcness  of  the  hour  of  supper  and 
the  eveniog  parties  there  ?— I  cannot  say  to  what  hour  Ihey  histed; 
thinr  iaiUd  late  in  tjbe  nighl«  probably  twelve  o'clock.  '  ' 

Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge*  say  whether  ihe  Friiicesa  hid 
time  to  i«t«trD  home  belweoD  dinner  and  supper,  between  the  dinner 
«ttd  the  suJbsequently  going  to  the  other  hQuse«  qip  Ripping  at  tbe  saalt 
iKHise  i-n-i  should  iinagiue  yea- 
Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  uf  ttuwe  days,  lettira  hom^ 
between  the  dinner  and  the  supper  ? — I  do  not  recollect  (hat. 

Wyi  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not  ? — ^I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  i  do  not  reoollect  the  otrcuasstwce  ;  If  I  had  the  smaUest  itr 
flldlection  of  il,  I  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  io  withholding  it. 

The  Eari  qf  Darlingioti.^^y ow  attention  Is  directed  to  the  time 
ivben  Berganii,  Camera,  and  Teodoro,  took  leave  of  her  Royal  High- 
liess  on  disvinbarkiog  at  Terracina ;  you  unenAfoned  tliat  they*  f«cb  fi 
them,  ki»ed  her  naad  ;  do  you  kiu>w  that  Bergami  had  not  taken  leave 
of  her  Royal  Higfaneas  beiore  coming  on  deck  ^-^I  do  not  know  that 
he  had ;  I  have  not  an  ideaof  it. 

Did  you  see  ttioae  three  pefsons  coom  upoa  ihedeck  together?-^ 
No ;  I  think  we  were  all  on  deck  together. 

9ei^ui,  Tcodoro,  aod  Caoaera  }-^That  is  the  tecoUectioD  I  have 
of  it ;  every  body  was  upon  deck. 

Did  the  Princ<>ss  then  cpme  upon  deck  when  you  were  all  there  ^ 
I  do  not  recollect  that  the  Princess  was  beiow  even. 

p\d  ye«i  ever  9te  Bergami  take  leave  of  her  Royal  Highness  opoA 
any  occasion,  in  a  different  maoner  from  those  men  just  mefHionec^ 
Camera  and  Teodoro,  or  any  other  persons  of  hi;r  suite  ^-^I  have  sees 
bim  take  leave  more  than  once,  aikI  I  never  saw  any  thing  else  but  the 
kissing  of  her  hand,  as  every  one  else  did. 

You  tiave  frt(]neAt4y  mentioned  her  Royal  Highness  sleeping  in  the 
tent  on  board ;  the  sleep,  when  you  mentioned  her  sleeping  in  that 
tent,  is  it  lobe  undetBtoodtbat  you  meant  thatahe  rather  reposecl  upon 
the  sofa,  than  slept,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  wora  sleeping, 
^iag  to  bed,  atid  pulling  o(|  her  clothes,  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  are  you 
to  be  understood  that  she  reposed  with  her  clothes  on,  when  veil  make 
meiof  the  word  sUeping?-^!  do  net  believe  her  Royal  Higl)ness  ever 
took  her  clothes  oflf  on  board  the  polacca,  except  to  shift  herself  in  the 
day,  to  change  her  dress ;  that  is  my  firm  belief.  I  mean  in  the  voy- 
jige  back  from  Jafifa :  OMtlve  first  voyage  she  slept  in  her  cabin. 

Mr,  Brougham,  having  requested  the  shorthand* wrtter 
to  read  the  whole  answer,  observed  that  three  or  four 
^Qrdji  of  tb^  witn^s^'^  il09w^r  b^<l  been  otnilted  which 
jfboDld  hiive  b^ep  t:i^kea  down.  The  ahonhaiid-wrucr 
oouki  bav«  no  motive  ia  omitting  to  take  down  these 
#prds,  but  it  was  material  that  they  should  be  inserted. 
The  wordf  omitted  were,  **  That  19  my  firm  belief,"  which 
^e  and  hia  learned  frienijls  xo^^^  hjui  nad  distiuctly  beard. 
7!&e  Earl  of  IJmfiri€h,  aod  several  other  peers,  said  that 
they  had  beard  these  words  added  by  the  witDess. 

The  shortfaaQd- writer  accountecf  for  his  not  faaviog 
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heard  these  words  By  stating,  that  the  witness  had  added 
them  when  turning  away,  after  giving  the  preceding  part 

of  the  answer. 

You  did  not  positively  state  that  you  knew  that  Bergacni  was  under 
the  i«nt  f-— I  nefersaw  him  there. 

If  you  state  that  it  was  your  belief  that  he  was  under  the  tent,  do  you 
also  k)elieve  that  Berggmi  reclined  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other 
bed,  with  his  clothes  on  ? — I  do  not  think  Bereami  ever  took  hi:i  clothes 
off  either,  while  sleeping  under  the  tent,  tor  I  never  saw  any  bed- 
clothes on  that  bed. 

Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  her  Royal  Highness  changed  her 
clothes  on  the  return  from  Jatia,  whether  it  was  in  the  tent,  or  tielow  ? 
— Beiow,  in  her  cabin  ;  I  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  upon  dedc. 

You  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes } — No,  not  any  where. 
-  Did  you  from  the  window  of  the  Villa  d'£ste,  ever  see  a  dance  that 
Mahomet  performed  at  that  time  ? — I  did,  I  recollect  particularly  once ; 
I  was  in  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ;  I  forget  now  what  it  was  for, 
something  I  had  to  do,  and  we  heard  a  noise  in  the  court-yard ;  her 
Royal  Highness  went  to  the  window,  as  I  did  also  myself,  and  Ma* 
hornet  was  exhibiting  this  dance  before,  I  did  not  know  who  they 
were,  but  several  persons  Id  the  court-yard. 

I}o  you  know  where  Majochi  was  at  that  time  ? — ^I  did  not  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  him ;  there  were  many  servants  there  ;  I  cannot  say 
positively  that  he  was  there. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness  besides 
Touiself,  at  the  time  you  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  per- 
formance of  this  dance  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was ;  I  have  not  a  re- 
collection of  any  body  being  in  the  room  but  myself. 

Did  you  conceive  there  was  any  great  impropriety  or  indecency  in 
that  dance  ? — Most  certainly  not ;  I  never  did. 

How  long  is  it  since  yon  saw  Captain  Briggs?*-!  have  seen  Captain 
Bri|;gsat  Portsmouth,  about  two  months  ago. 

Did  any  conversation  pass  between  you  at  that  time  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?— The  subject  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Yes. — Captain  Briggs  declined  entering  into  any  conversation  oa 
the  subject. 

You  never  have,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  had  any  conver- 
ration  on  (he  subject  with  Captain  Briggs,  since  you  were  on  board  the 
Leviathan  ? — I  never  have ;  I  have  only  seen  Captain  fiiiggs  once 
since  that  time,  which  was  in  this  House ;  he  shook  hands  with  me, 
that  vras  all. 

If  you  ever  have  had  any  conversation  wilh  Captain  Briggs,  yqu 
think  you  would  recollect  it  ?— I  think  I  should  recollect  it. 

Lord  Ellcnborough — You  say  that  when  you  saw  Captain  Briggs  at 
P«)rtsmouth,  he  declined  having  any  conversaiion  with  you  upon  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry  ;  did  you  propose  any  such  conversation  to  him? 
— ihe  object  of  my  going  to  Portsmouth  was  that;  it  was  from  myself. 

What  was  your  reason  for  wishing  to  converse  with  Captain  Briggs 
upon  that  subject  ?— I  heard  that  Captain  Briggs  was  coming  as  a  wS- 
ness  against  her  Majesty,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  so, 
and  I  declared  that  I  thought  so,  and  that  I  would  go  and  ask  Cabtain 
'Jnggs  himself.  ^  ^ 

k  »^'l^'*"!  ^u''\ '"  P^'"*  ^^^^^♦^  a^k  Captain  Briggs  ?— I  asked  him  if 
«  was  a  fact  that  he  was  coming.  * 
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' '  Wliat  was  Captain  Briggs't  answer  ?— *He  said  be  thooghf  he  should 
be  called^  he  «(as afraid  Ke should;' that  his  testhnooy  should  beao- 
thinsbut  what  was  honoiirable  and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  Captain  Briggs^s  answer/ — I  think  it  was,  I 
do  not  recollect  any  thing  more. 

In  that  answer  Captain  Briggs  does  not  appear  to  hare  declined  en* 
teringinto  any  conversation  on  the  subject  f — Captain  firiggs  told  me 
be  could  not  enter  into  an.y  conversation. 

Did  you  ask  Captain  Briggs  to  enter  Into  any  further  conversation  ? 
— No»  I  clid  not  press  Captain  Brjgss  on  any  particulara,  only  asked 
him  if  he  was  coming  and  so  forth;  1  forget  ttte  words  exactly. 

When  did  you  see  Captain  Briggs  in  this  House  T-^The  day  hegtTt 
bis  deposition. 

Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Captain  Briggs?— -No« 
I  was  not. 

•  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Captain  Briggs  at  that  time  ? — None^ 
but  a  few  wprds,  he  shook  hands  with  me  over  the  banisters,  and  said, 
**  I  hope  we  shall  shake  hands  when  I  come  out.'' 

•  That  was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  ?— With  the  exception  of 
*•  How  do  you  do." 

Did  yoti  ever  see  the  tent  eloted  on  boArd  the  polacca,  on  the  voy* 


it  might  be ;  but  to  close  it  close,  I  never  saw  it. 
'  Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  the  tent  closed 
during  the  day*tinie? — I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  closed, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  it  never  was  to  sa^  closed. 

How  frequently  might  that  happen  m  the  course  of  a  week  }«*- 
I  do  not  remembier ;  I  cannot  say ;  it  may  have  happetted  onoe  or 
twice,  or  more  times ;  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  times  It 
happened. 

Did  you  remain  on  deck  after  the  tent  was  so  closed  ?— rl  may-  have 
leroained  on  deck  ;  yes,  I  dare  say  I  did ;  it  is  more  than  probcble 
I  did. 

Can  you  take  upon  vourself  positively  to  say  that  you  ever  did  I— 
It  is  &ye  years  ago;  1  cannot  remember  so  as  to  say  that  I  did  ;  it 
ia.  a  long  time  ago ;  I  cannot  remember  such  a  fact  as  that* 

When  the  lent  was  so  closed,  was  any  person  under  the  tent,  except 
her  Royal  Highness? — I  have  not  seen  any  body. 

Can  you  positively  say,  that  when  the  tent  was  so  closed,  you  saw 
no  one  under  the  tent  except  her  Royal  Highnen?*— I  can.  positively 
say  4liat  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  ^ny  body  under  the  tent  when 
the  tent  was  so  closed. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  dining-room  while  the  tent  was  ao  closed 
during  the  day  ?-r-I  do  not  recollect. 

At  what  horn-  were  you  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  dining-room  in 
the  evening  ?~£ight  or  nine  o'clock;  {  shoulcT  think  it  might  have 
be^n  half-past  nine. 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of V^uming  to  the  dining-room 
|n  the  morning  ? — I  should  think  we  breakfasted  about  ten. 

■  Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion,  enter  the  dining-rootn  between  the 
hours  of  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  and  ten  in  the  morning  ?— To  go 
up  ttiat  ladderji  1  must  have  frequcnUV  gone  through  the  dining*rooni 
fo  go  up  that  ladder  on  deik;         '    '     -        -  \  "* 
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Oye^y  (here  w^^wtliirp^ss^^e;  io  kc^,  I  beU^vc  ^ic^r  wiere  tvf 
•titer  passages. 

You  \iW99  said  yoM  vere  «ol  m  tbe  habit  of  rem^'wiog  in  tb«  diping- 
room  after  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  aad  thai  ]fQU  were  aot  iq  Ui^ 
Jb0|)it  of  retqroiog  totbr  dming-room  tul  breaUaat  time  u)  ibe  uort^fg  ; 
dvd  yov  rcUm  to  the  dining-coon^  9fter  vqu  had  left  it  al  eight  or  iUdib 
io  the  evenings  and  before  you  leturui^cf  to  it  to  breakUst  ?-r-4!)(i|Y  op 
Ibe  occasion  of  coii^g  ug^oH  deck  aftei  sufipcr  ;  to  go  on  deck  (  p^te 
gpiie  up  that  ladd*)r. 

What  was  ibe  MH>per  how  ?-^Ti^ere  was  i»o  hour  6xfid  pre^elj  ; 
fight^  or  l«^lf<^ast  eigl>tt  or  mne  o'doqk,  as  nearlj  91 1  ^n  repoAect 
fsoiD  die  time  that  has  elapsed  since. 

Are  you  to  bt  woderttood  to  sa^ ,  that  after  fwpper  you  did  aot  re- 
turn to  the  dining-room  till  breaktast^  expept  for  the  purpose  of  gom^ 
in  that  laijder  o^i.decii'-I  lutd  ao  otben^ccaci/Oi^  m  tk^  ^m9S-T99as, 
m^  the  ^Piug  00  deck. 

What  is  the  latest  hour  atwhifUyqu  eTer  passed  thro^  the  dMiipg^ 
spom  )-^At  night  I  cwu4  say  exa^y  to  the  hour  ;  It  might  h^ve  brco, 
as  I  have  said  before,  as  late  as  ten,  or  half^past  ten,  that  JThave  ^q|«b  up 
the  ladder  ;  som«tii¥)e4  this  tent  was  «k»»^  toter  th^  ^t  othipr  tioyas^  I 
f9onpt  say  to  half  ai>  hour. 

pi4  you  ever  eiAer  theduiiog  roon>a£t^r  tom  klP^w  tba  tent  wm 
d'paed  ?«— No,  Ishouid  have  goi^e  up  tiie  la4cl?r. 

Emleavour  to  give  a  i»ofe  distinct  answer ^.t*4  do  :^t  r^oVk^  |p 
(ave  over  oterM  tJUe  dining  ro«im  9lter  tbe  Xwi  w^s  i^lqff d»  k«ow* 
iiigittob^4^o^, 

Between  the  hour  of  balf  after  \m  9^  itight^  aad  the  tinne  at  wbipb 
jmx  reiiKQed  to  tbe  di4»iBgrroo«n  >^  the  nvgroic^,  you  had  |io  mvana 
whatever  of  kiiuwi«g  wbeiber  the  Itat^bway  Yf^  do^  pr  i>otl*-«I 
^laAAot  luiow  that ;  i  was  wiWe^  Wi^  in  hf d.  the  ttupg  might  bavr 

Ikeen  done  when  I  was  asleep,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was* 

'  -  ThcD^  •  in  answer   ta  a  /qanstioii  ye8terday»  when  yo^  sM  jroo 

Ifctm^t,  there  wns  no  irapro|M->ety  in  her  Majesty's  iie«piiig  midkr  Cbe 

same  tent  with  a  mate,  because  the  hatchway  and  the  doors  below 

WW  ^pep,  yoii  weie  asaaaiiiig  as /acts  mtai  yoa  w^n  iietaci|iMiiited 

witkl 

Mr.  Bro^gftam  sard  he  was  e^treuietj  retuotfiiit  to 
object  to  any  qu^jition^  but  tjbU  wafi  really  oof|ue8tipn  njt 
gill  U  wa«  fiiaiag  th«  oipiaicHipf  their  )4>r()abjpii  iM  lbe 
ffewpe  ^f  aprepoeition  to  |fa«  witift^sa.. 

The  Lnrd'Chancellor  suid  that  the  ^ueation  ought  to 
l#  staled  ii)  tbe  vordA  of  the  wita?39.    . 

The  shorthand-writer  then  read  the  fdri^owiog  eiUniet 
^  from  the  evidence  grtep  yesterday:— 

'^  Are  you  to  be  understood  tosa^  distinctly  tba^  yp^  do  npt  coi^ 
«¥;M^that  tbej?e  is  any  '\mjpffiijpi,r\i^\>y  «o  a  jpsale  person  ^eeftbg  in  the 
same  tent,  the  UgMs  bemg  out,  wit))  a  ff^aie  ^ — ^Fr.oi;i:i  the  mannfit 
Ibat  this  hatchway  was  ppep,,af)d  a|l  tlvs  flioofji  b^ow,  thcr?  >Tas  no^ys- 
lenr  In  it  wh^^fir.** 

GLave  you  apy^  per^al  knpi^dgis  that  the  hatcbwav  9nd  the  dooi> 
were  always  open  t — ^I  nave  always  seen  tbe  ^^^  fif  {h^  di^iog-rp^f^ 
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vpvflii  »ftd  B9  I  fttted  before,  I  rail  op  tiie  lt<Mcl'  at  a  lale  imar^:  At 
hatciivriiy  w»  open  cvriainly,  and  I  de  nbt  Jtiitfw  that  ever  ^  i»A 
been  slnit. 

jEot/  Grey. — Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  s<>  c1oi(ed  during  tVife  day» 
f Mt  iny  ]^  blth^  cretr  pas^tig  tftigbt  hot  hflV«  seen  wfooii^«re  «rMHn  Y 
-i-K<s  I  iiewrdkk 

2'A«  Earl  of  ^tnchelsea.-^Y ou  have  said,  that  you  went  up  the  Mh 
der  at  a  late  hour  of  the  oight^  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
tate»  how  late  ^as  tt?— Between  the  space  after  supper,  and  the 
ordinary  time  for  closing  the  tent  on  deck;  I  have  satdj  IMiev^,  tcA 
o'ok>ck,  tiat  I  ftiay  i>e  o<A  half  aft  hoAt,  <Mr  bvm  an  k^ttt,  I  ciillMl  be 
^ilfve. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  that  hour,  ten  at  nigbti  tilt  ten  m 
the  morning,  the  tent  remained  f^uite  undisturbed  ?r-H  have  oever 
s^  It  louched  after  that  time ;  I  have  be«n  in  tn v  l>ed,  aad  ^heh  I 
have  come  up  in  the  morning  (I  am  rather  a  laM  tiset-),  U  itti  ItlWIri^ 
open. 

Do  yon  know,  of  your  dwn  knawMge,  4hAt  the  iiatdidfe  vftere 
net  witkin  the  CeotN-A-To  my  knowledge  ibcfy  #ere  botlvittiin  tini 
lent. 

.  The  £atd*Chancislhf*'^Doj^^  mcu  that  yvu  know  tie^  tros 
itot  wifliia  the  lent%  or  that  you  Hate  n6  kiMNrledge  that  they  w^tm 
wHhio  Ui«  tent?*^!  ha'vie  no  knowlfetige  tfaMt  thdy  wh«  witWn  tin 
lent.  . .  i      ^ 

Lard  Auckland, — Did  you  write  your  own  cballebge  to  Batoo  Onqpi^ 
leda?— Idid. 

It  was  your  own  composition  f — My  own  compositioB. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language?-*!  wrote  it  ia 
IBhillsh. 

Was  U  teM  in  English N^n  was^t  kt  Engtisk. 

Did  yoa  give  any  copiea  of  it,  or  know  of  aay  Oopiea  being  given ^ 
— ^I  do  not  recollect  having  tiven  any  €0]^ies  of  it. 

The  £arl  cfMan^eld, — ^Was  there  a  companion  to  the  hatchway  ? 
—There  was  not. 

No  |>roietfron  al  aH  ?— Nd  nonrfpamon.  It  <r»  tj^te  9pet. 
'  Ware  tlio  r«M  of  ihb  «i9ie  to  me  Kobit  of  tMing  «kat  ladder  ki  Xtit 
4ay-time?*^YeSi  ikey  sfere. 

Earl  Groavenor. — If  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  so  oatrafe^ 
ously^  indecent  as  lo  suffer  herself  to  be  kissing  Dei^gami  In  the  pre- 
sence oT  the  master  and  male,  }  ask  you  whether  it  would  AOt  navo 
bteeh  th'e  cause  of  c6nversa(^on  among  aH  on  boafd  > 

tSeveral  Lords  crfed  "  No,  no.**) 

jiie  Lord'Chancellor. — If  one  witness  iweat  to  k  fact, 
yon  foay  call  twenty  wilnesses  to  git6  their  opinion  that 
it  was  not  true. 

Earl  Gr(^svenor.^l  aak  the  witness  as  fo  bis  belief^ 
wbich  has  been  often  l»ked  upon  other  points. 

Tfie  Marl  of  IdterpdaL'^The  witness  may  be  aafeed  his 

/belief  as  to  where  Bergkmi  slept,  becatrs%\i6  totty  hayc 

l^nown  where  every  one  else  slept,  and  thence  have  fca^ 

soft  40  kehti^  where  Serga«ii  slept*    ]  f  ivsi  that  as  an 
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rostaace  where  MieF  it  eTidence ;  but  as  to  belief  npoo 
a  point  on  which  he  has  no  means  to  form  any  belieif,  it 
cannot  be  evidence. 

Earl  Grosvenor.^^l  only  ask  the  witness  whether  such 
a  thing  couid  have  occurred  without  coming  to  his 
knowledge. 

(A  general  cry  of  ''  Read  the  question/'  which  was 
accordinffiy  done.) 

Earl  Growenar.'^het  ii  be  put  in  this  form  :•— Whe« 
ther  he  believes  it  could  have  happened  without  comiDg 
to  his  knowledge? 

The  Lord'Chancellor, — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ques«^. 
tion  cannot  be  put. 

Earl  Grawenor  did  not  press  it. 

Lord  Somers.  —  You  have  stated  that  von  have  beea  a  long 
time  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service,  anci  that^  in  your  opinion, 
the  favours  and  kindness  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  Bergaroi  pro& 
ceeded  fit>oi  proper,  and  not  improper  motives.  I  wish  to  know 
whether,  when  the  mother,  the  child,  and  other  relations  of  Bergami 
were  admitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  you  can  asngn  any 
reason  why  the  wife  of  Bergami  was  not  there  as  the  natural  nurse  of 
her  own  tittle  child  f 

(Cries  of  "  Read  the  question/') 

Mr.  Gurney  read  it. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — ^Tn  the  first  place  it  appears  to 
me  doubtful  whether  the  witness  has  stated  so  much  as 
is  assumed  in  the  first  part  of  the  question  ;  and  then,  if 
the  question  were  itself  proper,  the  only  form  would  be^ 
if  he  ever  heard  her  Royal  Highness  give  any  reason. 

Mr.  Brousham.'^My  lords,  there  is,  besides,  no  evi- 
dence that  the  wife  of  Bergami  was  the  mother  of  tbe 
child.  Not  a  word  of  evidence  has  been  given  to  that 
effect. 

The  Lord^Chancellor, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  here  a  gc» 
nerat  observation  to  your  lordships.  I  submit  to  your 
lordships  whether  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  made  the 
means  of  reasoning  upon  the  evidence.  The  witnesses 
are  to  speak  to  facts.  It  belongs  to  your  lordships  to 
reason  upon  those  facts. 

Fiscount  Clifden, — ^Was  not  the  Princess,  in  fact,  extremely  fe- 
tigued  by  her  voyage  from  JafTa  to  Syracuse,  and  extremely  impa- 
tient to  get  ashore ;  and  did  she  not  complain,  her  legs  being  swelled^ 
«i  aperson  who  had  not  been  abed  ?-**!  perfectly  recollect  tks  fiKt. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Do  you  mean  that  you  recmlect  her 
Royal  Highness's  legs  being  swelled  ?— I  never  saw  her  Royal  High- 
ness* a  legs. 

Do  you  then  mean  that  her  Royal  Highness  told  yon  her  left 
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were  swelled  ?— She  did,  in  talking  of  Ihe  excessive  fatigue  of  being 
OD  deck ;  I  forget  bow  many  days  now,  but  it  must  have  been  near 
forty  days,  or  more  ;  she  said  that  her  legs  were  excessively  swelled. 

Mr.  Brougham, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  here  a  remark, 
with  all  submission,  to  your  lordships.  I  don^  complaio 
of  any  inquiries  that  your  lordships  may  be  disposed  to 
make;  but  the  complaint  f  make,  with  all  submission,  is, 
that  the  effect  of  an  examination  is  destroyed  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  interrupted.  When  the  witness 
gives  half  an  answer  to  one  noble  lord,  another  noble 
lord  puts  then  another  question.  The  first  question  is 
not  answered  by  the  witness,  and  no  part  of  the  answer 
IS  read  by  the  shorthand- writer,  when  a  noble  lord  inter- 
rupts the  answer  by  another  question.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair  than  thus  to  ask  a  second  question  on  a  pare 
of  the  first  question;  for  the  new  question  may  lead 
away  the  attention  of  the  witness,  and  it  may  be  forgotten 
to  get  any  answer  at  ail  to  the  first  question. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  that,  when  the  answer  of  the  witness  is  not 
heard.  Not  one  lord  in  twenty  has  heard  a  single  an» 
swer  given  by  the  witness.  Mr,  Uovvnam  must  speak 
out,  as  he  would  on  board  a  ship. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdak.^'llzve  you  read  the  evidence,  as  printed 
lu  tlie  newspapers,  in  this  cause  ?— I  have  not  even  read  ray  own  evi- 
dence of  yesterday. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Majochi  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Demont  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  i — Partially,  not  all. 

Were  particular  passages  pointed  out  to  you  to  read  in  the  evidence 
of  Sacchi? — No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

How  did  you  select  the  passages  you  read  in  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ? 
—I  have  selected  no  passages ;  [  have  read  them  as  any  one  would 
read  thqp  ;  I  do  not  reitieinber  a  single  passage  in  Sacchi's  evidence ; 
I  could  not  repeat  one. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
.  Mr.  Brougham  objected   to  this  question;  it  was  as- 
suming a  sittieraent  which  the  witness  had  never  made  ; 
the  witness  had  said  already,  that  he  had  pdrlly  read  the 

evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  apprehended  that  if  the  ques- 
tron  was  read  it  would  be  found  that  the  witness  had  an- 
^  swered  *^that  he  had  partially  read  it." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  thought  that  the  question, 
as  put  by  the  noble  earl,  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous 

assumption. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that  the  witness  had 

Defence.'}  3  ^ 
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$aia  ibat  he  had  read  the  evidence  parlialiy.  What 
was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this,  except  ibat 
be  had  read  particular  parts^  and  he  had  therefore  asked 
what  parts  he  had  read.  Those  parts  innst  have  been 
pointed  out,  or  they  must  have  been  selected  by  him- 
self. 

The  Marquh  of  Lansdowne. — I  read  the  paper  this 
morning  without  making  any  selection  of  parts* 

The  wimess  was  again  called  in. 

Ihe  Earl  ^  JLttttderctefc.— Arc  you  a  knight  of  the  Ordtrr  of  St 
Caroline  ?^-l  am. 

Have  you  a  diploma  as  sudi  ?— rl  have. 

Can  you  produce  that  diploma  ? — I  can. 

You  have  said  that  you  arrived  al  Trieste  at  noon,  and  that  you 
quitted  next  evening,  1  think,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock!— I 
think  I  said  between  five  and  six. 

Does  your  recollection  lead  you  to  that  fact,  or  docs  your  kiKW* 
ledge  ol  that  fact  depend  totally  upon  the  letter  you  had  written  to 
your  wife,  which  you  have  in  your  band? — ^I  had  already  fixed  upoo 
iwenly-tonr  hours  being  about  the  time  we  were  at  Trieste,  and  I  ouly 
found  the  letter  afier  I  had  so  fixed  my  opinion. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  passing  at  Trieste  about  her  Eoyrf 
Highness  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sum  of  ntoney  ? — ^At  Trieste  1  do 
not  even  know  that  she  sent  for  her  banker ;  she  may  have  sent  foe 
her  banker,  but  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it ;  I  A<i  not  recollect 
anv  thing  of  the  sort. 

You  have  said  you  first  saw  Bergami  at  dinner  with  her  Royai 
Highness  in  a  courier's  dress  at  Bellinzona,  did  Bergami  on  tlatocca* 
sion  come  into  the  room  with  her, Royal  Highness  ?— No,  I  tkink  Kc 
was  in  the  room,  and  her  Royal  Highness  desired  him  to  sit  down. 

Did  he  sit  on  that  occasion  next  her  Royal  Highness  B'— I  canaot 
recollect  that ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  not  you  recollect  where  Bergami  sat,  in  a  courier*!  drass,  tbe 
first  time  youjiad  ever  seen  him  at  Mr  Royal  HighncssV  table  ?-*•!  d« 
not  recollect  iti  or  I  would  say  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  him  ia 
the  course  of  the  dinner  ?— She  may  have  spoken  to  him,^ut  I  do 
not  recollect  tlie  fact ;  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  any  thing  paitU 
cular  to  him. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  to  him  yourself  ?<*Noy  I  do  not. 

Did  not  Bergami  wait  at  table  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — At  Genoa ;  after  Genoa  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  ever 
did. 

Have  not  Louis  Bergami,  and  the  cousins  of  Bergami,  waited  at 
table  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  \ — Yes,  they  liave. 

Have  you  not  seen,  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  the  brother,  the 
sister,  the  mother,  and  cousins  of  Bergami  ?  -^  I  do  not  recoiled 
the  cousins ;  I  have  seen  the  former  ones,  but  not  tb]r  cousms,  at 
•  table,  I  think. 

Did  you  never  see  the  cousin  that  was  an  accompfant  at  table  ?«-«* 
No,  I  have  never  seen  him  at  table. 

Did  you  ever  seir  Bergami's  wife  at  table  with  her  Royal  Highoess  \ 
•-I  neyer  saw  her  at  all. 
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Were  you  ever  at  the  Villa  d'Este  or  the  Villa  Bergami  when  her 
Royal  Highness  wa$  not  there  ?*-i  think  I  went  once  to  the  Barona 
with  Bergami. 

Recollecting  that  you  have  dined  at  her  Royal  Higliness*s  table 
with  Bergami,  whom  you  have  seen  serve  at  her  Royal  Higiiness's 
table,  with  Louii  Bergami,  who  has  served  you  at  her  Royal  High- 
nesses table,  with  Bergami's  sister,  and  wiih  his  mother ;  and  when 
you  recollect  the  circumstance  further,  that  you  have  sworn  to  your 
belief  that  Bergami  was  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  at 
night,  betW4;en  Jaffa  and  Capo  d'Anza ;  do  you  persevere  in  swearing 
upon  your  oath,  that  you  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness  do  nothinz 
improper  or  unbecoming  of  her  station  ?— I  speak  for  myself ;  I  had 
no  greater  claim  to  sitting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  than  either  of 
those  people ;  I  have  seen  people  sitting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table 
while  their  fathers  liave  been  wailing  at  table  ',  and  I  never  saw  any 
thing  iu  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness,  knowing  the  way  she 
treats  every  body,  to  authorize  such  an  opinion. 

Did  you  ever  wait  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table? — Never. 

Mr,  Brongham.''^A  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy 
18  asked  if  he  ever  waited  at  table ! 

The  Lord^Chanedlor. — Mr.  Broagham,  object  to  the 
questioa  if  you  think  it  improper,  but  you  are  not  to 
make  such  observations  if  a  question  offends  you. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — I  am  the  last  that  would 
have  asked  such  a  question,  had  not  the  witness  said  that 
Bergami  and  his  relations  had  as  great  a  claim  as  he  to 
•it  at  her  Royal  Higlmess's  table. 

Have  any  of  your  relations  sat  at  her  M<jjesty's  table  ? — I  do  not 
believe  they  ever  did. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale.^^l  wish  the  evidence  given 
]t>y  the  witness  yesterday,  respecting  the  entertaimuents 
at  the  Barona,  to  be  read  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  suggested,  that  while  the  evi- 
dence sought  was  getting  ready,  the  witness  should  be 
accommodated  with  a  chair,  as  he  had  stood  under  exa- 
mination nearly  four  boors  of  this  day,  the  whole  of 
yesterday,  and  part  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale.-^  Diu  you  ever  see  Mr.  Vallotti  Bergami 
iHting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  f — I  do  not  know  him  by  that 
same,  I  recollect  an  uncle. 

What  was  that  uncle? — I  do  not  know  v^hal  he  was. 

But  you  recollect  seeing  Bergami's  uncle  sit  at  table  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— <-!  have  heard  it  was  his  uncle. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 

yesterday  :— 
f*  What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by  her  Royal 

Highness  at  the  Barona  ?— -There  were  no  entertainments  except  to 

fhe  farmer's  daughters,  to  amuse  in  fiict  the  household. 

"  Was  the  time  of  which  you  arc  speaking  carnival  time  ?— It  was, 
**  Did  you  ever  sec  at  those  entertainments  the  wives  of  persons 

a%  well  as  their  daughten?— The  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  mar* 

S  c2 
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f  ieO ;  I  do  not  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  but  I  recoUeQi  out 

was  married.  .     ,     ^     ..        l  ^  jj 

"  The  question  dew  not  refer  to  anjr  particular  famrly  ;  but  did 
the  persons  who  attended  at  those  entcrtainmcnU  bring  their  wives  as 
well  a^  their  daughters? — I  have  seen  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier 
Tamasia  and  his  daughten,  the  wife  of  Professor  Mocatti,  and  the 
wife  oT  Baron  Ca?aletti. 

«'  Who  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia?— He  had  been  prefect  of 
Como  for  some  years. 

"  Were  the  other  persons  whom  you  have  named,  persons  who 
resided  in  the  lieighbourhood  ?— Yes,  they  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Professor  Mocatti,  who  was  of  Como. 

"  Do  you  recolfect  whether  the  clergyman  of  the  place  was  there 
or  not  ?— I  have  seen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance,  I  cannot  say. 

*•  Do  you  mean,  that  you  have  seen  him  frequently  visiting  bcr 
Koval  Highness? — Frequently." 

the  Earlof  Lauderdal€,^W^\\o  is  Doctor  IVf ocatti  ?— He  is  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Como,  and  I  believe  president  of  the  college. 

What  college  ? — ^There  is  a  college,  the  college  of  Como,  I  thbik. 

Is  physic  taueht  at  Como  ?— I  thmk  he  is  the  professor  of  physic; 
he  is  called  the  rrofessor  Mocatti. 

Is  he  not  the  practising  doctor  in  that  place  ? — He  is. 

Who  is  Mr.  Cavaletti  ?— Cavaletti  was  equerry  to  the  viceroy  of 
Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  and  1  believe  he  was  lately  in  the  service  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte;  and  was  at  the  battle  ot  Waterloo,  in  bis 
suite. 

Was  he  often  at  her  Royal  Highness's  house  ? — Very  often. 

Besides  Mocatti  and  Cavaletti,  and  the  Chevalier  Tamasia,  whom 
else  can  you  name  that  visited  at  that  time  ? — ^At  the  dances  I  do  not 
recollect  any  other  name. 

Do  you  conceive  a  courier  and  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy 
equally  entitled  to  sit  down  at  Iter  Roval  Highness's  table? — ^Any 
body  that  should  sit  down  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  by  her  com- 
mafid,  would  authorize,  I  believe,  a  person  of  higher  rank  than  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navy  to  sit  down  with  him. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — Early  in  your  examination  yesterday  you 
entered  into  the  minute  circumstances  of  ^^our  fat()er,  was  your  father 
ever  in  the  service  of  any  other  person  than  the  royal  family  ?  — I 
can  only  speak  from  report,  1  believe  he  has  been  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch  in  his  late  Majesty's  household. 

Vou  iiaving  slated  that  her  Royal  Highness  embarked  in  Sicily, 
to  go  up  to  the  Levant  and  to  return  in  her  Royal  HiahneWs 
suite  except  yourself  and  Lieutenant  Flinn  was  there  auy  bocfir  in.her 
suite  used  to  the  sea?— None  that  1  know  of,  except  one  English 
sailor. 

Have  YOU  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  hatchway  being  open  in  the 
interval  from  the  lime  at  which  you  left  the  dining-room  till  the  time 
at  wliich  you  returned  toil?— I  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  it 
wever  was  shut. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  ?--FFom  seeing  it 
open  when  I  ran  up.  -  '^ 

Could  not  the  hatchway  be  closed  without  removing  the  ladder?— 
I  o  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent  must  have  been  opened,  as  liia 
tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

Where  was  the  cov«r  of  the  hatchway  itself  ?— The  hatchway  itself 
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was  on  the  tleik  of  the  vessel ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  deck 
the  hatches  were  kept,  whether  they  were  on  deck  or  down  below. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  hatches  under  the  tent?— -No,  I  never  did. 
Who  slept  in  the  diniog-room  in  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  body  sleeping  there  ;  I  have 
seen  a  bed  there  in  the  daytime,  rolled  up,  but  I  never  saw  any  body 
sleeping  there ;  I  do  not  know  who  slept  there. 

Where  did  Majochi  sleep  ?— He  ought  to  have  slept  down  in  the 
hold,  where  tlie  footmen  slept :  I  never  saw  him  sleeping  dovi  n  in  the 
hold,  because  1  never  was  down  in  the  hold  to  ^ee  them. 

Did  Maurice  Crede  continue  in  the  service  of  her  Koyal  Highness 
after  you  saw  him  upon  his  knees? — He  continued  in  the  service  of 
her  Eoyal  Highness  as  far  as  Nuremburg,  on  the  journey  to  Vienna. 

How  long  was  that? — It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  No« 
vember  that  this  circumstance  happened,  and  I  think  it  was  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  ttte  beginning  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  thai 
we  were  at  Nuremburg. 

Where  did  he  leave  her  Royal  Highness's  service?— Her  Eoyal 
Highness,  I  believe,  gave  him  as  a  courier  to  her  aunt,  the  Mar^ra- 
vine  of  Bayreuth. 

Was  the  tent  closed  during  the  day-time  by  the  orders  of  Count 
Schiavini  ? — It  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  know. 
Was  it  ever  completely  closed  as  at  night  ? — I  never  saw  it  so. 
Can  you  tak'eupon  yourself  to  say,  that  any  one  who  swore  that  it 
was  so  closed  would  have  sworn  a  falsehood  ? — I  caunot  say  tii;it ;  not 
having  seen  it  myself,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  another  per:>on  ha» 
seen. 

Did  you  know  from  the  beginning  the  time  that  her  Royal  Highness 
slept  in  the  tent  on  deck  ? — It  was  from  Jaffa. 

Do  I  understan'B  you  rightly,  that  from  the  first  night  that  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in  the  tent,  you  were  fully  aware  of  that  circumstance? 
^-i  was  aware  of  it  as  much  as  I  coulcl  be  aware  of  it,  without  seeiiig 
her  Royal  Highness  actually  on  her  sofa. 

You  being  aware  that  no  one  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  suite  was 
used  to  the  sea  except  yourself  and  Lieutenant  Flinn,  did  you  offer 
to  afford  your  assistance  in  sleeping  under  tliat  teat  with  her  Koyal 
Highness? — I  did  hot. 

I  ou  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  an  English  seaman  was  dis* 
charged ;  where  was  he  discharged  ?—  At  A'hens. 

How  long  had  he  been  on  board  the  polacca  ?— Does  the  question 
mean  actually  on  board  the  polacca,  or  belonging  to  the  suite  of  her 
Hoyal  Highness? 

Belonging  to  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— -I  should  think 
about  two  months. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  man's  being  discharged  ? — It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  and,  I  believe,  a  fight  with  the  cook. 

There  was  no  other  reason  than  that  for  his  discharge  ? — I  never 
beard  of  any* 

Lord  Cafthorpe. — When  you  state  that  you  have  seen  the  tent  dnr- 
ing  the  day  partially  closed,  do  you  rememt>er  on  any  one  occasion, 
while  that  tent  was  so  clo:»ed,  havisig  seen  Bergami  ? — I  never  recoU 
ject  the  tent  so  closed,  but  when  it  was  closed  ui  consec}uence  of  her 
Royal  Highness  having  falieM  asleep,  as  I  said  l)efore,  I  have  clpsed  it 
partially  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that,  I  do  iK>t  recollect  any  olljer 
circuHistaace  that  should  cause  it  to  be  closed. 
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•   Do  you  remember  tt  any  time^  when  it  wal  to  dosed,  hating  fees 

Bergami  ?^-I  do  not. 

You  %»ere  understood  to  have  slated,  that  when  you  went  up  on 
the  sea  k»reaking  into  the  polacca,  you  are  quite  sure  there  was  no 
Ught  in  the  tent?— I  do  not  recollect  having  mentioned  any  ihtng 
about  a  Itght  on  the  occasion  of  the  sea  breaking  into  the  tent. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  tent  was  usually  open  in  one  part  of 
it  more  than  another  ?— No,  1  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  having  seen  Bergamt  in  a  blut 
mantle  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  him  in  a  blue  mantle. 

When  you  witnessed  that  dance  of  Mahomet  in  the  court  of  the 
Villa  d'kste,  and  when  you  saw  her  Royal  Hii^hness  looking  out  of  the 
window,  can  you  assert  that  il  was  a  dance  of  that  kind  that  a  woman  of 
virtue  or  of  common  delicacy  of  mind  coulci  behold  without  disgust  ( 
*— It  was  not  more  indecent  in  my  opinion  than  the  Spanish  bolero. 

Were  you  not  commissioned  by  her  Royal  Highnessio  convey  some 
message  to  Captain  Pecbell  on  board  the  Clorinde? — I  was. 

Do  3;oa  remember  what  the  instructions  were  which  her  Royal 
Highness  gave  you  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  do  not  recollect  them  woitl 
for  word,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  she  would  keep  her  own  table 
in  feet. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  instructions  were  coupled  with  any 
observations  upon  the  part  of  her  Rojal  Highness  upon  Captain  Fe- 
chell's  conduct  towards  her  ? — I  do  not. 

You  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  treated  all  her  servants  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  and 
afiability?-Yes. 

Should  you  have  felt  that  that  affability  justified  yoit  in  making  any 
remarks  to  her  Royal  Highness,  if  you  had  seen  any  impropriety  m  her 
condoct,  which  you  might  think  likely  toi>e  injurious  (o  her  reputation? 

The  Hoase  appeared  tu  coDcur  in  the  opioion  oF  one 
of  the  peers^  wuo  exclaimed,  ''  That  question  caonot  be 
put."     It  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  when  her  Royal  Highness  had 
given  any  directions  respecting  her  route  iq  travelling,  or  the  inns  to 
which  she  was  going,  suggestmg  to  her  any  alterations  in  that  route, 
which  you  thought  it  desirable  for  her  to  make  t — ^I  do  not  recotlecl 
etnr  such  an  instance. 

Who  generally  arranged  the  route  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  to 
tak«?-^I  do  not  know,  I  imagine  it  was  her  Royal  Highness  lierself. 

Do  you  remember  ever  having  heard  that  any  spies  were  set  opoar 
the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales?  or  have 
vou  reason  to  think  that  any  person  was  employed  by  her  who  would 
nave  taken  that  advantage? 

Tbia  qaestion,  in  compliance  with  a  cry  of  '*  with- 

(fraw/'  was  withdrawn  before  it  was  answered. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  spies  were  ever  employed  to  watch  her 
Royal  Highness's  conduct  ?^Ooly  from  the  confession  of  Maurice 

Credc. 

It  was  told  the  witness  that  this  answer  wonld  not  be 
permitted  :  but  he  said  he  could  only  speak,  as  upon  this 
point,  from  that  information. 

Earl  Groivenor.^Do  you  know  tliat  the  .Duke  and  Ducbeas  of 
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Torlooia  have  Uined  at  any  time  with  her  Royal  Higbflca?-— T  Mnk 
they  have. 

Uo  you  know  whether  the  nephew  of  the  Ducben  of  Torlonia, 
Carlo  Forti,  waite<l  at  that  time  at  taible  ?— It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  that  Carlo  Forti  was  nephew  to  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

Do  you  know  whether  Cariu  waited  at  the  time  at  the  table  ?«^ 
Carlo  Forti  never  waited  at  table. 

Lord  Auckland, — What  was  the  nature  of  the  dress  worn  by  Ber« 
garni  as  a  courier? — ^I  think  it  was  a  bottle  green  and  gold,  turned  up 
with  scarlet. 

Was  it  what  yoa  would  call  a  handsome  dress  ?— A  rery  handsome 
dress. 

Did  it  resemble  a  bu8sar*t  dress  ?-*Noy  not  a  hussar'a  dress ;  it  wai 
richly  embroidered  with  Brandenburghs,  I  tbink  they  are  called. 

Lord  Duncannon.^-D'id  not  the  swell  of  the  sea  occasionally  make 
female  attendance  absolutely  impossible  ?^*When  there  was  any  sea« 
that  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  the  female  attendants  were  as  helpless^ 
if  I  may  use  the  termt  as  her  Royal  Highness  herself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  male  attendants  were  absoliitcW  and  in* 
dispensably  necessary,  both  by  day  and  by  night  ?— I  should  think, 
that  for  any  thins  her  Royal  Highness  would  want,  there  should  be  a 
male  attendant  that  could  procure  it  for  her. 

Was  there  any  steward,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  cabin, 
and  also  to  the  deck  ? — None  in  particular. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberv. — After  the  sea  stnick  the  tent,  were  the 
hatches  closed  ? — I  think  they  were^ 

Where  were  the  hatches  found  for  that  purpose?-*-!  do  not  recollect 
that,  I  do  not  know  where  they  were. 

Can  you  mention  where  you  ever  saw  the  hatchca  lying?— I  cannot 
call  tiiat  to  remembrance  ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  in  any  par* 
ticular  place. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  at  all  ? — ^I  have  seen  the  hatches,  the  sky* 
lights ;  1  have  seen  them  on  the  deck,  but  at  what  spot  I  cannot  tell. 

Whereabout  ?-^On  the  deck. 
'    Were  they  a  grating,  or  closed  ?— >Tbey  were  sky-iigbts. 

The  Duke  qf  Riohmond.'-^Yovi  have  stated,  that  the  first  time  you 
saw  Bergami  dine  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  his  courier's  dress, 
you  do  not  recollect  where  he  sat ;  will  you  swear  be  did  not  sit  next 
to  her  Royal  Highi^eM? — I  do  not  recollect  the  ctrctimatance,  1  hare 
said  so  before.  ^ 

If  Bergami  had  sat  next  to  her  Royal  Highness,  do  you  think  yoa 
should  not  have  recollected  the  circumstance  ?-^I  do  not  recollect  it, 
or  I  would  say  so  at  once. 

The  following  were  put  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney^ 
General  ;— 

Had  you  not  a  Genoese  servant  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  attending 
Tou  at  RuffineHi  ?— I  had  a  Genoese  servant,  of  the  name  of  Francesco, 
Dut  he  was  not  my  servant  when  we  were  at  Rufiinelli. 

Was  he  then  a  servant  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  wearing  her  Royal 
Highness's  livery  ?— H  e  was. 

Uo  you  know  where  that  servant  now  is? — ^No,  I  do  not;  I  have 
•een  him  in  London,  but  I  do  not  know  wtiere  he  is  now. 

A  Peer, — When  did  you  last  see  him  in  London  ? — I  am  not  quite 
certain  as  to  seeing  him  since  I  came  back  from  France  the  last  time, 
but  I  think  I  havpf 
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wm  ?— The  last  tioK  I 

^"•^  ^'    J  Mr  V  aard*.        .  , . 

Va«  hicn  reca  'Cd.  \»^-   j    perhaps,  about  tne 

being  c'orfd^       saiisfactory  to  their  lo  r  ^^g, 

fc  .:e.^  i^-T  "•  "^  >Lc^i  a?  °^*--      ♦!  ^  cUnce '— The  hand«art 
-«■  ••»=«*-    '*  1  J^ jT-is  r.<l-  "^'•*  S  "^w«^  tUe  bead. 

''£^:^  -"  -  ""-^^  Vc*S?'i  ha^  «o  it  at  Calcotta. 
^  '^  -tl.^'tX^r?-^'^  !^  ^^^i!^.^  of  H«»i««».   ^ 
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present  ?— 
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Are  there  any  dances  at  which  ladies  are  not  present  i-^l  never  liead 
of  any  ;  I  believe  not. 

The  witness  was  direcied  to  withdraw.  . 

Santino  Guoiari  wa^  .then   called  in,  and  having 

been  sworn,  was  eximined  by  Dr.  Lushi/igton,  througb 

the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ?— I  have  been. 

In  wiiat  capacity  ? — Factor. 

What  were  the  duties  you  perfonnej  in  Ihat  situation  ?~--To  keep  a 
watch  upon  the  working  people ;  ^o  mark  down  their  accounts,  and  to 
pay  thein  on  the  Saturday  ;  to  take  care  and  distribute  the  wine  to 
the  faniily,  and  all  other  services  which  the  masters  commanded  me 
in  regard  to  the  house. 

Where  was  it  you  performed  those  duties  ? — In  the  Villa  d'£ste,  In 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  in  the  vineyards,  &c. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  perform  those  services  ? — I  was  bora 
in  that  place^  and  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  undertook  the 
office  of  factor. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?-— From  the 
moment  she  bought  the  Villa  till  she  left  the  place. 

Do  you  know  Luigi  Galdin!  ?— I  do. 

What  is  he  } — He  is  a  mason  by  trade. 

Did  you  ever  employ  him  ?— I  have. 

At  what  wages  per  day  ?-*Two  livres  of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brusa  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  ? — I  have  heard 
that  he  was  a  mason  who  worked  at  the  Villa,  perhaps  I  may  know 
him  by  sight. 

Do  you  know  Paolo  Raggazoni } — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — I  do. 

D<7  you  remember  there  being  at  the  ViiU  d'Este  two  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ? — I  do. 

Did  they  ever  stand  in  that  grotto  ? — ^Thev  were  in  the  grotto. 

In  what  room  in  that  grotto  did  they  stand  ?— In  the  first  rotunda  of 
octagon. 

Was  there  another  rotunda  or  octagon  f — ^In  that  grolto  ? 

Yes  ?— There  were  two  octagonals. 

Was  any  coniice  made  to  the  rotunda  or  octangular  room  in  which 
those  statues  stood  ?— ^-There  was  not. 

Was  there  any  scatTolding  erected,  or  any  woij^  done  t%>  the  cornice 
in  that  octangular  room  where  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood  ?^ 
There  was  not.  ^  • 

Was  there  any  cordke  made  in  any  other  octangular  rooms  ? — ^There 
was. 

In  both  or  in  one  only  ? — In  one  alone.  -,  ' 

Describe  the  passage  or  mode  of  communication  from  the  room 
where  the  statues  of  Atlam  aud  Eve  stood,  to  the  octangular  room 
where  the  pornice  was  made  ? — I  want  sonic  paper.  (A  sheet  of  paper 
being  given  the  witness,  he  made  a  drawing.) 

The  Inti»rpreter. — This  is  a  drawing  the  witness  has 
made  of  the  groito  ;  the  octagon  wher^  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  £ve  vere^  and  of  the  ocugon  where   the 
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corDice  wn«  made,  wiih  the  corresponding  passages  aod 
staircases^  8cc. — The  same  was  delivered  in. 

Could  workmen  al  work  at  the  cornice  in  the  octangular  room  by 
possibility  see  (lie  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  rn  the  room  in  tvhrch  jon 
have  statetl  tlicm  to  have  been  at  the  grotto  ?— They  coold  not. 

Why  ? — Because  the  passage,  the  comniuntcatioD,  is  crooked,  and 
prevents  the  sight. 

Did  liie  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ever  stand  in  any  other  room  in 
that  grotto,  except  the  one  you  have  already  -stated  ? — ^They  did  nt^t. 

Was  a  cornice  made  to  any  other  room  in  the  grotto,  save  the 
octangular  room  you  have  staled,  since  the  Princess  came  to  the  Villa 
d'Este  ? — It  has  been  made  in  the  highest  rotunda  that  I  have  marked 
upon  the  paper. 

Has  a  cornice  been  made  in  any  other  room  in  that  grotto  ?— A 
cornice  was  made  in  the  two  rooms ;  the  rotunda  and  the  square  room 
which  I  havif  marked  in  my  drawing. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  either  of  those 
rooms  in  which  a  cornice  was  made  ?— I  want  a  better  explanation. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  either  of  those 
rooms  in  whrch  a  cornice  was  made? — No. 

When  wtM'e  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  removed  from  tbat^rotto? 
— Before  the  reluili  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Return  from  whence  ? — The  return  from  her  journey  in  Turkey. 

To  what  room  were  those  statues  removed  i — Into  one  of  the  Mosaic 
room^,  which  was  newly  built  in  the  palace. 

Had  those  rooms  been  finished  completely  before  her  Royal  High- 
ness returned  from  the  long  voyage  ? — ^They  had. 

Were  the  workmen  rempved  from  those  rooms  before  the  Princess 
returned  from  her  long  voyage  ?— Those  rooms  had  been  left  by  all  Ike 
workmen. 

Had  the  scaffolding  been  taken  away  before  the  Princess  returned 
from  her  long  voyage  ? — From  ihe  Mosaic  rooms,  yes. 

How  long  before  the  Princess's  return  ? — About  eight  or  ten  daysb^ 
fore  her  arrival. 

Were  those  rooms  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  her  Royal  Highness  ^ 
—They  were. 

Was  the  Mosaic  room  a  round  room^  or  not  ? — Where  the  statoa 
were,  the  room  was  square. 

What  was  the  next  room  to  that  where  the  statues  were  ? — ^The  first 
roon  of  the  Mosaic  rooms,  there  were  the  statues;  the  second  was  a 
small  oblong  cabinet. 

Of  what  shape  was  the  room  next  beyond  the  small  oblong  cabinet} 
—An  octagon,  or  round  room  with  columns. 

Could  any  |>erson  at  work  in  that  octai^on  room  see  the  stalues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ? — He  could  not,  because  they  were  by  the  side  of  th^ 
opening. 

Cros'-examined  by  Mr.  Parke.^^Hov/  long  were  you  in  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highnes*^? — From  the  day  on  which  she  bought  the  Villa 
till  the  day  she  left  the  country. 

Were  ihe  statues  in  this  octagon  you  have  described  when  you  first 
weni  there  ?-*-!  was  born  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Were  the  statues  in  the  octagon  you  have  described  when  you  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  rriocess  of  Wales  i — ^They  were  io  tbt 
grotto. 
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Were  (bey  in  tbe  same  part  of  the  grotto  you  have  just  dttcribed  i-^ 
They  were. 

.Was  that  the  largest  room  in  the  grotto  that  they  were  in  ?~In  the 
£rst  octagon  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  they  in  the  largest  room  in  that  grotto  ? — ^I  wiM  not  say  the 
largest,  because  the  square  rooms  are  somewhat  greater  tlian  the  others. 

Then  the  square  rooms  you  describe  are  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
octagon  ? — ^They  were. 

And  only  a  little  larger  t— -The  exact  dimensions  properly  I  do  not 
know,  hut  they  were  larger  than  the  rotunda. 

How  many  rooms  were  there  in  this  grotto? — Six,  comprising  the 
round  rooms  and  the  square  rooms. 

Were  they  all  on  the  same  story  ? — ^They  were  not. 

Was  there  one  above  tbe  other? — A  person  mounts  the  steps  then 
comes  a  level,  (hen  come  more  steps,  and  then  another  level. 

There  was  a  few  steps  from  one  place  to  another,  were  there  ? — In 
some  places  the  steps  were  few,  in  some  others  there  were  many. 

How  high  was  the  floor  from  one  part  of  the  grottu  above  the  other  ? 
—  In  the  hiright  of  the  first  room  there  were  tiMi  or  vieven  stepi:,  which 
constituted  the  height  of  the  room,  from  the  rotunda  wliere  the  statues 
were,  to  the  room  above. 

Ooyou  mean  that  in  going  out  of  the  rotunda  to  the  next.  room# 
you  would  pass  up  eleven  steps?— About. 

To  what  purposes  were  the  different  rooms  of  this  grotto  applied  ?— 
To  no  purposes,  except  that  of  seeing  a  subterraneous  place. 

Was  the  room  you  have  described  the  only  room  that  had  statues 
in  it? — ^The  second  room  had  a  small  statue  representing  Artemisia 
weeping  on  a  tomb. 

Was  that  the  only  room,  besides  the  octagonal  room  you  have  men- 
tioned, that  had  statues  in  it  ? — It  was  the  only  one. 

Were  the  rooms  open  to  each  other  ? — After  the  steps. 

After  the  steps,  they  were  open  to  each  other  ? — The  two  rooms 
communicated  together,  the  first  room  was  the  rotunda,  in  which 
there  were  the  statues ;  on  mounting  the  ste))s  came  the  second  room, 
where  Artemisia  was  ;  after  the  second  room,  on  the  same  levH,  there 
was  another  room,  a  Gothic  room  ;  there  is  a  passage,  and  then  one  step 
on  the  right,  after  two  or  thrt'C  steps  there  is  a  rotunda  ;  after  this  ro- 
tunda, on  the  same  level,  there  is  a  second  /olunda,  larger,  where  a 
cornice  was  made ;  after  that  rotunda  comes  a  haif-square  rowni. 

Then  the  two  rotundas  you  have  mentioned  were  on  the  right,  after 
passing  through  the  two  first  rooms  ? — You  turned  on  the  left  and  then 
you  turned  on  the  right. 

Then  you  passed  through  one  rotunda  to  go  into  the  other  ? — Yes, 
but  a  person  may  pass  aUo  by  the  left ;  tiiere  are  two  openings. 

Were  all  these  passages  open  ?— They  were  open. 

Were  there  no  doors  at  all  ? — No. 

No  doors  in  any  part  of  those  grottoes? — There  were  at  the  begin* 
ningand  the  end  two  iron  gratings,  a>pecies  of  gates. 

Could  a  person  see  through  those  gratings  or  i^ates? — Yes,  because 
thev  are  open  ;  the  divisions  are  much  apart. 

Was  there  a  pill.ir  between  them  for  them  to  rest  upon? — They 
shut  up  the  entrance  and  the  exit. 

Did  they  upon  close  upon  the  ^yall  or  pillar  ? — ^They  were  attached 
to  the  wall. 

Tbey  were  fixed  on  each  side  into  tbe  wall  p  but  what  was  there 
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in  th«  middle  to  sapport  them  ?'— The  gat<%  were  of  ono  piece,  and 
they  shut  against  the  opposite  wall. 

Were  there  any  pillars  in  this  grotto,  in  any  of  tUe  rooms  ?— There 
were. 

Ill  which  of  the  rooms  were  these  pillars  ? — In  the  second  room  after 
the  rotunda,  small  columns. 

Look  again  at  the  plan  you  have  drawn.  Looking  at  that  ag^in,  will 
vou  swear  that  it  is  an  accurate  plan  of  the  place  ?— I  cannot  call 
It  exact,  because  there  are  not  measures  or  proportion. 

Huw  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  England  ? — About  ten  or  eleves 
days. 

Did  you  come  direct  from  the  Villa  d'Este? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  a  man  employed  in  the  Villa  d'Este  to  take  plans  of 
different  places  ? — 1  have  seen  several  persons  belonging  to  govern- 
ment taking  drawings,  plans,  but  this  I  do  not  know.' 

Did  you  not  see  au  architect  of  the  name  of  Katti  employed  in  taking 
plans  at  the  Villa  d'Esie? — ^Yes,  I  have. 
'    When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ?— I  cannot  mention  the  exact  time. 

You  are  not  asked  the  precise  time  ;  did  you  not  see  him  within  a 
xnonth  or  six  weeks  ?-— It  is  more ;  it  is  about  three  or  four  months. 

It  is  three  or  four  months  from  this  time  that  you  saw  him? — Yes.  - 

Does  Raiti  live  at  Milan,  or  at  Como } — He  lives  at  Milan. . 

Did  you  come  with  any  witnesses  here? —  I  did. 

How  many  ?— Fourteen. 

Did  you  collect  and  conduct  those  witnesses  here? — No. 

Who  was  it  that  did  ? — ^The  will  of  those  witnesses  who  came  with  me. 

Did  they  all  pay  their  own  expenses  ? — ^They  came  by  their  own  will  ; 
but  the  expenses  were  not  paid  by  them,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
order  of  the  Chevalier  Vassali. 

Did  Vassali  come  with  you? — He  did  not. 

W^io  paid  the  expenses  on  the  road  for  those  people  ?-»!  paid  for 
their  victuals. 

Of  all  the  fourteen  that  ycu  brought  ? — Yes. 

D.d  you  apply  to  any  persons  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Queen  before 
you  came  ? — To  no  one.  .  ^ 

Did  not  you  apply  to  one  single  person  to  be  a  witness?  —  To 
no  person. 

When  did  you  set  out  to  come  with  tho>e  witnesses? — A  month  last 
Sunday  ;  I  set  off  on  the  10th  of  September. 

Were  you  examined  before  you  came  ? — I  was. 

Where  were  you  examined  ? — At  Milan. 

By  whom?— The  Advocate  Codazzi,  and  an  Englishman  called 
Henry. 

Did  you  give  the  same  account  to  them  thatyou  have  done  to<lay  t 
— All  that  was  true  I  have  said. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  all  you  have  said  to-day  ?— No. 

Did  not  you  say,  you  had  told  all  that  was  true  ? — Yes. 

And  you  told  all  that  was  true  to  the  advocate  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

Then  did  not  you  tell  him  all  you  have  said  to*day  ? — I  was  not 
cjuestioned  as  I  am  questioned  here. 

Who  has  examined  you  since  you  came  here  ?— A  gentleman,  an 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

What  was  it  you  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan? — ^I'here  are  many  things  that  I  have  been  questioned  here^ 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  ine  upon. 
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.   Did  you  enileaTour  to  get  loformatioo  from  the  witnesses  tbat  lia4 
been  examined  at  Milan  before  that  ?— No. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here? — Fifty 
Napoleons  of  twenty  francs  each,  for  all  the  company^  for  all  the 
fifteen. 

Have  you  received  anything  for  yourself? — I  have  not. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  ? — I  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  Royal 
Highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  I  ask  for  no- 
thing ;  for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 

Have  yoij  received  no  promise  of  any  sum  of  money  ? — No. 

Have  you  received  no  promise  of  any  money,  though  not  of  a  par^ 
ticulur  sum  ? — No. 

Neither  from  Vassali,  nor  Bergami,  nor  any  other  person  ? — No. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  expect  nothing  ?-«>What  have  I  said  be* 
fore  ?  if  they  make  me  a  present  I  will  taEe  it ;  if  they  do  not,  I  wilt 
ask  for  nothing;  I  do  not  claim  any  thing. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  in 
consequence  of  coming  here  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  will  swear  you  do  expect  money,  or 
that  you  will  swear  you  expect  none  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  will  swear  you  do  expect  money,  or 
that  you  will  swear  you  expect  none? — •  I  repeat  again  tbat  I  have 
come  to  tell  the  truth  without  hope  of  receiving  money. 

Give  a  distinct  answer  to  that  question,  uill  you  swear  that  you  ex* 
{>ect  DO  money  ?— I  swear  that  I  do  not  claim  money,  but  if  they 
should  give  it  to  me,  I  do  not  refuse  it. 

Will  you  say  yes  or  no,  wilt  you  swear  you  do  not  expect  money  ?— r 
No. 

How  did  you  travel  here,  in  what  way  did  you  travel  ? — In  a 
carriage. 

By  post  ? — By  post. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  ? — ^For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
oot  for  the  po^t. 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money  ?— r 
No. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  ? — ^The  Chevalier  Vassali. 
•  Who  paid  the  posting  ? — ^The  courier. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  courier  ? — He  is  called  Francis. 

What  other  name  ? — ^I  do  not  know  his  family  name. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Earl  Grosvenor, — Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  thaa 
those  you  have  described  ?— There  were. 

Where  were  they  ? — ^I'here  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?— There  was  no  column  to  enable  z 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve? — ^There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door 
with  ^  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  may  see  the 
statues  of  Adam  and  E%'e. 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was? — I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  1  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster, 
and  before  the  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 
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A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the 
last  question  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpre- 
ter was  desired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness. 

The  Interpreter. — As  far  as  I  can  recollect, and  [  think 
Mr.  Cohen  agrees  with  me  that  the  question  put  by  me 
to  the  witness  was  this,  "  Was  there  some  pilas?er  or 
some  column  from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve 
could  be  seen — Vi  era  qualche  pilastro  o  quaiche  colonna 
da  cui  si  potevano  vedere  questre  statue  di  Adamo  e  di 
Eva?'*  to  which  be  answered,  "  To  see  those  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes  ;'*  then  the  witness  said, 
**  There  was  a  pilaster  before  the  door,  and  a  column  be- 
fore this  pilaster — Per  vedere  queste  statue  di  Adamo-  e 
di  Eva/'  On  my  saying  "  Yes"  he  proceeded,  **  Vi  era  iin 
pilastro  avauti  la  porta  ed  una  colonna  avanti  questo 
pilastro.'* 

'1  he  interpretation  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  the 
interpreter,  and  be  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was 

correct. 

That  is  right ;  but  as  I  had  not  vndefttood  well  your  question,  I 
put  tliat  to  see,  and  then  I  said  tliat  there  was  a  pilaster  and  a  column. 

Can  you  say  how  tar  that  ]>Uaster  was  from  the  statues  of  Adam  and 
£vc  } — If  I  pouid  sec  th^  plan  which  I  l)ave  drawn,  I  could  show  the 
thing  better. 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness. 

Not  this,  but  one  tiiat  is  more  clear  than  this. 

What  plan  do  you  itican  ? 

Doctor  Luihingion  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to 
by  the  witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  beforo 
became  into  the  House;  but  wishing  that  the  witness 
should  not  appear  to  do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any 
person,  but  from  his  own  recollection,  be  had  not  pro-> 
duced  that  plan. 

r//e  Earl  of  Lavderdah  thought  that  the  regular  course, 
of  proceedmg  would  be  to  call  on  the  wiin^,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  correctaess  of 
his  plan. 

A  plan  was  shown  to  the  witness. 

Earl  Groarcnor.— Is  that  plfin  made  by  yourself? — It  is. 

Is  it  correct  ? — It  is  not  exact  in  the  measure,  but  it  Ua  repfestnta"* 
tion  of  the  grotto  as  it  is,  except  the  dimensions. 

The  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  were  asked,  whe- 
ther they  wished  to  put  any  question  upon  this  pirn  ? 

Mr,  Parke, — When  was  this  plan  made  I — About  an  hour,  perliapt  I 

half  an  hour,  before  I  came  here.  I 

Earl  Grosvenor.-'U  it,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of 

the  rooms?  — It  is. 
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The  plan  was  delivered  io. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  |>erson  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could 
see  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve? — I  believe  not,  because  the  pilas- 
ter is  out  of  the  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  room  boing  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  Was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  where 
the  pilaster  was,  which  he  did. 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the 
rotunda,  connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working 
on  the  cornices,  or  were  (hose  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  build* 
ing? — People  mighty  go  inside  as  well  as  outside. 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the 
rotunda,  connected  with  tlie  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working 
on  the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ing?— For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  materials,  they  went  out- 
fide,  because  the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Was  that  the  room  No.  6,  where  they  were  working  on  the  cornice  f 
—No. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice  ? — ^They  were  working  oa 
the  cornice  in  No.  II  aud  No.  12. 

The  Earlof  Blessington. — Had  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  any 
fis  leaves  round  them  ? — It  represented  a  vine  leaf,  which  was  mad« 
of  tin,  and  was  painted  green. 

Were  tijey  hung  upon  a  wire  ?— A  brass  wire. 

W^is  the  vine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire? — It  was. 

Had  both  those  statues  vine  leaves  ? — Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
femain  on  the  figures  ? — They  remained,  and  are  still  there. 

Did  >ou  make  the  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this 
nouse  entirely  from  memory  ? — I  did. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Giuseppe  Giarolini  was  then  called  in,  and  having 
been  sworn,  was  exaiuined  by  Mr.  Ifitliams,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

From  wliat  place  do  you  come? — I  came  from  Milan. 

What  business  do  you  follow  ? — A  master  ma^on. 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  the 
Villa  d'Este  ?--l  have. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  ? — I  do. 

Was'  he-  a  master  workman  or  a  common  workman  ?-— A  daily 
workman. 

Had  he  any  men  under  his  employ  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — No,  I 
have  given  a  piece  of  work  to  seven  oi*  eight  companions,  and  they 
came  altogether  to  be  paid  for  their  work. 

Do  you  know  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'E-.te?— -I  do. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  any  work  being  done  upon  that 
grotto? — I  do. 

Was  that  the  work  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  say  you  let  out 
some  work  to  Raggazoni  and  some  others? — ^"f'hey  worked  by  the  day, 
and  not  by  piece;  it  was  another  time  that  I  gave  them  this  work. 

Do  you  remember  any  cornice  work  being  done  in  any  part  of  the 
grotto? — I  do.  . 

Do  you  remeiTiber  there  being  any  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  In  anj 
'part of  that  grotto?— ^I  do  recollect. 
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Was  (here  any  coruice  work  clone  in  the  room  where  the  statncs  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

Was  there  any  cornice  wurk  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  grotto, 
according  to  your  memory  ? — At  the  top,  where  there  was  sm  octan- 
gular room,  there  was  another  room,  which  I  had  built  myself,  and 
they  worked  in  no  other  room  hut  that. 

Were  they  at  work  upon  the  cornice  in  that  room? — Upoa  the 
coraic^. 

That  is  the  work  of  which  you  spoke  ?— It  is* 

Had  they  scalfolding  up  for  the  purpose  ? — ^They  had  to  reach  the 
ceiling. 

Has  there  been  any  scaffolding  put  up  in  any  other  room  or  part  of 
the  grotto  but  that  ? — In  no  other  but  those  two  rooms,  the  octangular 
room  and  the  square  room. 

Did  the  square  room  join  to  the  octangular  room  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  square  room  or  the  octangular  room  nearer  to  the  statues  ? 
—The  octangular  room. 

From  the  place  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up  in  order  to  work  at 
the  cornice,  could  any  person  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? — In 
no  way  could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the  passage  is  all  winding. 

Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the  square  and  octangular  rooms 
towards  the  room  in  which  tne  statues  stood  ?-^First  coming  from  the 
octangular  room,  there  conies  another  room,  and  then  another  pas- 
•age,  and  then  another  room  where  the  statues  were. 

Was  the  pas^^age  you  have  just  described  the  irinding  passage  to 
which  you  have  alluded  before  ?— Yes,  winding ;  and  there  are  steps. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Restelli  ? — I  do. 

What  is  his  other  name  ? — Giuseppe;  I  know  no  other. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  man  is  in  England ;  have  you  seen  him 
In  England  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  that  Restelli  before  you  left  Milan? 
—Before  he  was  away  from  Milan,  when  I  came. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  him  at  Milan  before  you  came  over 
to  £n{>land? — Long  before;  much  time  before;  we  have  been  to- 
gelher,  and  1  have  seen  him. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  any  thing  being  said  by  Restelli 
upon  the  subject  of  your  having  v^orked  for  the  Princess  ? 

The  Solid tor-ueneral  begged  io  know  to  what  part  of  the 
evidence  of  Restelli  the  question  last  put  was  directed. 

Mr.  Wiliiams.-^ln  pages  2^6,  234,  and  411,  of  the 
printed  minutes.  (Ck.  p."28D,  294,  440.^ 

The  SoiicUor^General  objected  to  any  inquiries  as  to 
conversation  between  the  witness  and  a  third  person. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  reason  why  the  question 
v^as  put. 

Mr.  Williams.'^l  do  not  want  the  conversation  between 
the  parties,  but  I  wish  to  e&tablish  the  fact  of  Restelli 
having  applied  to  the  witness  to  give  evidence  in  this 
country  against  the  Queen,  and  tendering  hitn  money, 
or  what  was  equivalent  to  money,  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 

The  Solicitor^GeneraL — I  object  to  that,  unless  my 
learned  friend  caa  show  in  Restelli's  evidence  any  such 
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irircumstance  ffieotionedy  and  that  the  other  side  relied 
upon  it. 

Mr.  fVUHams  said,  that  he  apprehended  their  lordships, 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  wosid  consider  it  extremely 
material  to  ascertain  what  inducements  had  been  held  out 
to  witnesses — what  hopes  or  expectations  of  profit  had 
been  raised  in  them,  in  order  to  make  it  desirable  for 
them  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill.  Independ-^ 
ent,  however,  of  this  general  ground,  there  was  n  parti* 
pular  reason,  in  this  instance,  for  allowing  the  question 
to  be  put ;  for  it  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  prioted 
minutes^  and  from  the  admission  of  Restelli  himself,  thae 
he  had  been  employed  by  the  Milan  commission  to  col- 
lect evidence,  and  that  he  bad  actually  sent  one  of  the 
witnesses.  These  facts  appeared  on  pages  (234  and  4  ]  I  of 
the  printed  evidence.  (Ck.  p.  $94  and  4400  "^^^^  analogies 
of  the  courts  below,  regarding  the  responsibility  of  agents,* 
would  not  apply  in  this  case;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
show  that  Restelli  was  agent  to  the  promoter  of  this 
measure,  whoever  it  might  be^  Nobody  knew  who  waa 
the  supporter  of  the  bill ;  it  was  a  mystery  not  yet  solved. 
There  was,  however,  fixed  upon  Restelli  a  degree  of  acti- 
vity, or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  l;iw,  of  agency, 
which  showed  that  it  was  very  material  to  inquire  into 
the  steps  he  had  taken. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  interrupted  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  was  about  to  reply,  by  observing  that  it  was  four 
o'clock,  and  that  the  discussion  could  not,  probably,  be 
concluded  to-day.  Before  the  counsel  withdrew,  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  refer  them  to  page  41^  of  the  printed 
minutes,  (Ch.  p.  441.^  where  it  actually  appeared  ihajt 
Restelli  had  sworn  that  he  had  not  offered  money  to  any 
body  to  become  a  witness.  If  so,  the  other  side  had  a 
right  to  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  Mr.  Williams  rested  his 
question  upon  two  grounds — first,  the  agency  of  Restelli ; 
and,  next,  the  propriety  of  contradicting  him. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  added  that  the  passage  he  had 
pointed  out  seemed  to  him  very  material. 

Mr.  Brouglnim  thought  that  it  in  fact  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  further  argument  on  the  point. 

The  Solicttor-General  said  that  he  was  not  aware  ihnt 
Restelli  had  so  swoVn  ;  but  if  the  other  side  could  call 
any  body  to  show  that  he  had  offered  money  to  wit- 
nesses, they  had,  of  course,  a  right  to  do  so. 

The  Lord'Chancdlor  then  adjourned  the  House. 
DefenccJ}  3  e 
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TENTH  DJY.^-'Ociober  13. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hoar. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  be  sboold  require 
from  LieuteoaDt  Hownaoi  the  production  of  his  diploma 
as  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroliue,  of  which  be 
bad  spoken  in  his  evidence. 

Aftec  some  conversation  about  opening  the  windows, 
counsel  were  called  in,  and  Giuseppe  GiaroUni  waa  for- 
ther  examined  by  Mr,  Williams,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

You  said  yesterday  you  were  employed  as  a  builder  at  the  Villa 
d'Estef^Yes,  head  master. 

Were  you  paid  as  you  wentalong,  or  was  there  a  bill  run  up? — Be* 
fore  her  Koyal  Highness  set  out  for  the  long  journey,  I  was  paid  regu- 
larly every  week ;  after  her  departure,  we  entered  into  contract  of 
75»000  livres ;  I  continued  to  work  ander  the  direction  of  Ratti,  who 
was  the  architect,  who  made  me  build  several  other  things,  more  work, 
this  made  the  sum  amount  to  145,500  livres. 

Did  you  see  Restelli  when  that  sum  of  money  was  owing  to  you? 
— ^^'es. 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being  made  by  Restelli  to  you  of 
that  bill,  or  payment  of  it? — He  asked  me  what  was  my  credit  aninst 
her  Royal  Highness,  and  I  answered  that,  deducting  tmit  which  1  had 
received,  it  amounted  to  455,000  livres. 

^    Was  there  aity  thing  said  about  the  manner  of  getting  that  bill  paid? 
—There  was. 

State  what  It  was  ? 

The  Solidtor<-'General  submitted  to  their  lordships  that 
this  conversation  between  Restelli  and  the  witness  could 
not  be  evidence. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  the  witness  might  be 
asked  whether  Restelli  made  nim  any  offers  for  coming 
here ;  for  it  appeared  from  the  printed  minutes  that  Res* 
telli  had  sworn  that  be  bad  made  offers  tp  nobodv. 

The  Solicitor^General  observed,  that  Restelli  had  not 
been  asked  any  question  with  reference  to  the  present 
witness.  He  must  have  been  interrogated  as  to  his  con- 
versation with  the  individual  witness^  to  lay  a  ground  for 
such  an  examination  as  that  now  proposed. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  referred  again  to  the  minutes,  but 
said  that  the  Solicitor-General  had  certainly  stated  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  Solicitor-Gmeral  was  convinced  that  their  lord- 
ships could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  awkward  situation  in 
which  a  witness  might  be  placed  if  another  witness  was 
to  be  examined  respecting  a  conversation  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  them,  though  the  first  witness  bad 
never  been  asked  any  question  about  that  particular  con- 
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yersatioD.  IF  the  first  witness  bad  been  asked  any  qties* 
tion  respeciing  tbat  particular  conversation,  he  might 
have  stated  circumstances  which  would  have  explained 
it  safisfactorilj*  The  course  of  examination  now  pro* 
posed  was  most  dangerous,  especially  in  the  manner  the 
present  proceedings  were  conducted.  All  the  evidence 
was  printed,  and  sent  over  to  Italy.  Thus  persons  in  that 
country  bad  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  printed 
testimony,  and  then  coming  here  and  giving  evidence 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Williatns. — ^This  is  a  mode  of  giving  evidence  to 
a  fact.  The  witness  had  not  been  asked  respectiuf  a 
loose  conversation,  but  a  fact  which  it  was  not  likely  tbat 
Restelli  could  forget.  There  was  nothing  awkward  in 
the  circumstance  except  the  offer  which  had  been  made 
of  money  to  the  witness  to  induce  him  to  give  evidence 
against  the  Queen. 

Tke  Lord^Chaneellor  said,  that  instead  of  calling  on  the . 
witness  to  state  the  whole  conversation  he  had  had,  he 
might  be  asked  whether  Restelli  gave  him  money. 

Mr.  WilUafM  proposed  to  ask— Did  Restelli  suggest 
any  mode  by  which  you  were  to  be  paid  ? 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  said  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion, he  apprehended,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
witness  had  been  offered  money,  or  whether  he  knows 
that  Restelli  had  offered  money  to  any  other  person 
to  come  here.  Ask  him  whether  money  was  offered 
to  him. 

Mr.  Williams. — Or  money's  worth. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'^Yes,  that  is  the  same  thing. 

T/u  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  the  witness  ought  to 
be  examined  to  a  particular  fact,  and  not  generally.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  inquired  generally  whether  the 
witness  had  proposed  to  any  witness  that  he  should  go  to 
Milan«  The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  said  it  might  be 
asked  if  Restelli  had  "  offered  any  money,"  or  "  money's 
worth,"  said  the  learned  counsel ;  but  now  they  not  only 
weut  on  to  inquire  if  he  had  offered  money  or  money's 
worth,  but  whether  he  had  given  any  direction  to  the 
witness  relative  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  seek  pay- 
ment of  his  bill. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  suggested  that  the  question  might 
be  put  in  these  terms — Do  yon  know  whether  Restelli 
offered  you  or  any  person  money,  or  any  advantage,  for 
coming  here  i    When  that  question  was  answered,  it 
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would  be  matter  of  consideratioa  whether  furdier  qoei* 
tions  relative  to  the  conversation  should  be  asked. 

Tlit  Earl  of  Lauderdale  agreed  in  this^  but  cooteoded 
the  question  which  the  learned  counsel  had  been  about 
to  put,  was  not  in  conformity  with  this  decision. 

The  Lord'Chaficellor  thought  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
ibe  witness,  in  the  first  instance^  whether  Res  tell  t  had  of- 
fered any  money.  This  could  be  followed  up  by  any 
other  question  that  it  might  be  considered  necessary  to 
put^  and  on  the  propriety  of  answering  which  the  House 
could  then  decide. 

3fr,  WUUams, — Do  you  recollect  at  any  6me  RestelH^t  ofiering  to 
you  aDy  money  or  aoy  advantage  \ . 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  the  question  first  put 
should  be,  whether  Restelli  offered  him  any  money,  lear^ 
ing  for  further  consideration  any  other  question. 

Did  Restelli  offer  you  any  money? — He  told  me  if  my  accoont  was 
.not  liquidated  to  send  it  to  him,  and  he  would  contrive  to  see  ro<*  paid. 

What  did  Restelli  say  you  were  to  do  for  that? — He  told  nu-  lu 
give  my  account  to  hun,  for  there  wete  Englishmen  at  Milan,  and  be 
\vould  see  me  paid. 

Pid  Restelli  say  to  you  at  that  time,  what  vou  were  to  do  in  order 
to  get  that  bill  paid  ?-^e  told  me  that  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  agaamt 
her  Royal  Highness  (for  I  had  been  a  long  time  in  her  service)  to  tell 
it  to  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  make  me  he  paid. 

At  ibat  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
A4iy  further  conversation  with  Restelli,  about  what  Restelli  was  doing 
us  to  witnesses  ? 

The  SolicUor'^General  objected  to  this  question.  It 
could  not  be  made  evidence. 

Mr.  fVilliams  said^  that  he  could  show  the  evidence  to 
be  adoiissible  on  general  grounds  ;  but  he  vtould  fir&t  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  facts  respecting  Restelli. 
That  witness,  in  his  evidence^  denied  that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  Milan  commission.  He  was  asked,  see  page 
41 1  of  the  minutes,  (Ch.  p.  4300  ''  JDid  you  not  then 
become  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  that  commis- 
sion?" That  question  was  object^  to  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  but  It  was  put  and  answered  thus — *^  I  was  not 
an  agent;  they  have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  courier, 
which  is  my  profession,  and  as  a  courier  I  have  travelled." 
Here,  then,  is  evidence  from  Restelli  himself  of  bis  de- 
nial of  bis  agency  for  the  Milan  commission.  Now  the 
evidence  he  proposed  to  tender  proved  that  this  Restelli, 
who  has  himself,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  minutes,  already 
acknowledged  that  he  was  employed  in  bringing  persons 
together,  or  getting. evidence  for  the  cqmraissioii,  acMi 
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has  mentioned  the  namea  of  individaab  he  bo  broaght, 
has  also  stated  to  this  witness  that  he  has  been  active  in 
procoring  testimony^  and  giving  persons  sums  of  money 
to  come  to  Milan.     Now  open  that  narrow  ground  he 
submitted  that  the  evidence  offered  ought  to  be  received. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  Restelli  himself 
there  is,  in  pages  226,  934,  and  ^35,  (Ch,  p.  286  and  €94.) 
facts  stated  by  others  respecting  his  agency  and  active  in- 
terference in  procuring  and  conveying  persons  to  the  Milan 
commission  to  be  examined.    The  agency  of  Restelli  for 
the  collection  of  witnesses  he  must  therefore  consider 
proved.    He  fully  admitted  that  in  all  cases  in  the  courts 
beloW  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  acts  of  an 
agent  evidence,  to  prove,  as  a  preliminary  poinS>  the  con- 
nexion of  such  agent  with  the  principal.     But  in  those 
courts  there  was  always  a  known  party,  to  whom  refer- 
ence could  be  made,  as  a  plaintiff,  on  any  question  of 
agency.    In  the  present  case,  however,  the  analogy  com- 
pletely failed;  for  here  there  was  no  ostensible  plaintiff. 
Were  they,  for  want  of  a  party  on  the  other  side  in  the 
#  character  of  a  plaintiff,  to  be  denied  the  means  of  proving 
«cti  of  agency  ?    It  certainly  was  a  very  narrow  ground 
of  objection,  and  could  not  be  very  satisfactory,  that,  be- 
cause there  was  only  one  party  in  this  cause,  namely,  her 
Majesty,  the  conduct  of  agents  on  the  other  side  could 
not  be  given  in  evidence.     The  facts  which  he  proposed 
to  prove  surely  could  not  be  immaterial  whenever  their 
lordships  came  to  consider  the  credibility  of  the  evidence. 
A  mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected.     Was  it  unim- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  given  under  the 
notion  that  the  witnesses  would  derive  benefit  from  their 
cestimon}^  or  whether  it  was  perfectly  disinterested  ?  That 
would  be  a  fit  question  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury, 
and  it  surely  could  not  be  immaterial  when  put  to  their 
lordships.     In  consequence  of.  the  disadvantage  of  there 
being  no  plaintiff  in  the  case,  and  there  being  on  the  op- 
posite side  only  a  shadow,  in  the  form  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  instead  of  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
verse patty,  they  certainly  could  not  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner which  would  be  required  in  the  courts  below.     But 
-would  it  not  be  an  accumulated  aggravation  of  disadvan* 
tageS  if  their  lordships  were  to  allow  the  other  side  to  turn 
round  and  aay.  Because  there  is  no  plaintiff  you  shall  not 
-prove  agency  f  The  first  complaint  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Q«een  was,  that  there  was  no  plaintiff:  were  they  to  add 
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to  that^  amoDg  other  things,  the  not  being  allowed  to 

{»roye  the  agency  of  Restelii  ?— It  was  material  for  their 
ordships  to  know,  if  possible,  how  the  mass  of  evidence 
before  them  had  been  got  together,  and  that  could  only 
be  done  by  the  course  of  examination  he  proposed  to 
pursue. 

During  Mr.  William's  speech  the  Lord^ChanccUor 
asked  whether  the  witness  (who  was  still  standing  at  the 
bar)  understood  English. 

The  SoliciioT'^Gcncfifi  said  he  had  asked  him  that 
question  yesterday,  antf  he  answered  that  he  did  not* 

Mr.  Brougham,''^\it,  witness  does  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  English. 

mr.  Brougham  said  that  very  little  remained  for  him 
fo  add  to  the  clear  and  able  argunaents  of  his  learned 
friend.  The  first  purpose  for  which  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  this  examination  was  to  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Restelii,  for  he  denied  in  positive  terms 
that  he  was  invested  with  any  agency,  and  asserted  that 
his  occupation  was  confined  to  the  oflSce  of  a  courier. 
This  assertion  of  Restelii's  their  lordships  would  find  in 
page  411  of  the  evidence.  (CA.  p.440.)  In  the  first  in- 
stance, then,  they  would  prove  by  the  evidence  which 
they  nowofi^ered,  that  Restelii  was  in  another  employment 
and  other  capacity  than  those  of  courier,  and  that  he  car- 
ried on  a  very  active  agency.  This  would  be  proved 
from  his  own  mouth — that  was,  from  what  he  had  him- 
self said  to  another.  If,  then,  he  denied  this,  which 
they  would  prove,  it  amounted  to  a  contradiction  of  his 
testimony.  Undoubtedly  this  was  not  the  most  direct 
and  the  ordinary  evidence  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
persons  induced  to  give  evidence  by  Restelii  would  hava 
been  the  proper  persons  to  contradict  him,  and  after 
he  had  been  asked  particularly  whether  he  had  offered 
any  inducement  to  them.  This  evidence  they  would 
have  offered,  if  the^  had  known  those  persons,  if  they 
had  had  any  warning  of  their  existence,  and  of  the 
intention  to  call  them,  and  if  they  had  been  prepared 
to  cross-examine  them  as  to  this  point.  They  would 
have  (hen  given  what,  ex  conce$sis,  would  have  been 
good  rigid  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  Restelli's  testi- 
mony ;  for  they  could  have  then  asked  Restelii,  "  Did 
yon  not  tell  such  and  such  a  person  to  go  to  Milan  ? 
VVere  you  not  employed  by  such  and  such  persons ;  and 
did  you  not  use  such  and  such  inducements  to  toch  aiEid 
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80ch  persons  to  give  evidence  ?"    They  could   then  get 
the  contradiction  from  the  very  persons   who  shoald 
have  been  by  name  mentioned  to  Kestelli.    This  would 
have  been  the  more  regular  way ;  but,  unprepared  as 
they  had  been,  ignorant  as  they  had  then  been  of  the 
names  of  witnesses,  as  of  the  witness,  they  were  entitled 
now  to  obtain  the  contradiction  in  the  mode  proposed. 
In  the  courts  below  it  would  be  allowed  in  such  circum- 
stances, although  he  confessed,  and   his  learned  friend 
had  done,  that  it  was  not  the  most  ordinary  way.     The 
other  ground  on  which  they  ^^ere  entitled  to  go  into 
this  evidence  was,  that  not  only  that  a  contradiction 
might  be  proved,  but  because  tbey  had  a  right  to  give 
evidence  of  all  the  dealings  and  sayings  of  Restelfi  in 
the  character  of  agent.    They  contended  that  they  bad 
let   out  enough   in   cross-examination    to   prove    that 
Restelli  was  intrusted  with  so  much  agency  and  employ* 
^nient — by  whom  ?  By  the  Milan  commission.  Their  lord- 
ships would  find  this  proved  in  the  cross-examination  of 
Raggazoni  and  Mejani,  pases  £26  and  234.  (Ch,  p.  286 
nnd£94.)  Restelli  was  himself  asked,  in  cross-examination, 
''  Did  you  take  a  letter  to  Cred^  f — I  went  with  a  letter  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Gred^.     Did  not  you  yourself  per- 
suade Cred^  to  go  to  Milan?"     Here  Restelli  told  the 
means  of  persuasion  which  he  had  used.     '^  I  told   him 
that  the  aavocate  and  the  commission  at  Milan  required 
him,  and  that  both  his  expenses  in  the  journeys  in  going 
and  coming  would  be  paid.''    And  again  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  four  or  five  different  journeys ;  he  said 
indeed  as  courier,  but  when  he  did  that  which  was  not 
within  the  province  of  a  courier — when  he  promised 
money  in  the  name  of  the  advocate  and  commission  at 
Milan — it  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  been,  in  fact,  an 
agent.     His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  had  said  that 
there  were  no  parties  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases ; 
there  were  not,  and  that  occasioned  infinite  difficulties 
to  them  in  the  defence.     But  he  did  not  agree  altogether 
with   his  learned   friend  that   they  could  find  nothing 
but  shadows  for  the  prosecution.    The  Milan  commis- 
sion was  no  shadow,  but  a  most  substantial  antagonist. 
Tbey  had  not  found  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General, 
he  could  tell  their  lordships,  to  be  shades.     The  parties 
were  the  Milan  commission,  as  much  as  A  and  B  on  the 
record  were  parties.     The  fact,  then,  that  Restelli  had 
acted  as  agent  to  the  Milan  commission,  let  in  his  doings 
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and  sayioga  a«  im>«l  material  evideoee*    For  ibit  re«8Mf 

then,  i^a  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  cootradicitoD^  tWey 
were  eoiitled  to  proceed  wUb  the  examioauoDi  as  pro* 
posed  by  his  learned  friepd. 

Th^  SoiicUor-Geiural  replied,  that^  as  to  the  first 
grouod,  Restelli  said  he  had  noi  acted  as  an  agent  gene* 
rallj,  but  as  a  courier,  and  that  as  a  courier  be  bad 
directed  Maurice  Cred^  and  another  iDdi?idual  to  go  to 
Milan.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  hia  learned 
friends  were  not  at  all  entitled  to  go  into  the  proposed 
evidence  on  tbe  ground  of  contradiction  ;  foe  Restelii 
biiuself  bad  said  tliat  he  was  an  agent  io  a  cectaia  ()«a* 
lified  way,  namely,  as  a  courier ;  and  because,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradiction,  they  ought  to  have  ^sfced  particular 
Siestioosas  to  particular  individuals.  Upon  the  first  potai 
ere  was  no  ground  then  ;  upon  the  second  there  was  sltU 
less  ground.  It  was  not  enough  that  Restelii  acted  aa 
agent,  unless  he  acted  asaeeni  by  tbe  antbority  of  tbe 
Milan  commission.  £ven  if  it  were  agreed  tJbat  the  acts  of 
the  Milan  commission  were  evidence  in  ihiscase,  was  itto 
be  contended,  if  they  had  employed  Restelii  as  courier, 
that  every  thing  be  had  said  could  be  admitted  aa  evi« 
dence  ?  But  he  would  go  still  furthers  even  if  he  bad 
acted  by  tbe  authority  of  tboae  at  Milaa,  aad  called 
Milan  commissioaers,  his  sayings  could  Aot  be  evi^leace. 
Tbe  bare  statement  of  this  was  sufficient.  Undoubtedly 
it  bad  been  competent  to  his  learned  friends  ta  bave 
asked  any  questions  of  Restelii  reapectiog  hia  sayiags  or 
promises  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  coDtraobct  bia 
answers  if  they  were  not  true.  But  as  they  bad  not  pur- 
sued that  course,  and  had  neither  to  Restelii  bimsetf, 
nor  to  the  witnesses  supposed  vo  bave  been  induced  by 
him,  put  any  questions,  it  was  most  extraordinary  now 
to  inquire  into  whatever  Restelii  had  done  or  said  throagh 
Italy.  His  learned  friend  had  complaJned  tbat  they  bad 
not  had  time  to  be  prepared.  As  to  cime,  their  lordaliipa 
would  recollect  that  his  learned  friend  had  fixed  hiaown 
time.  Their  lordships  had  granted  every  indulgence,  if 
he  might  use  the  word,  in  respect  to  time.  It  waa, 
therefore,  too  much  now  to  say  tbat  tbey  were  entitled 
to  go  out  of  the  way  for  want  of  time.  There  was  a 
difference,  it  appeared,  in  the  opinions  of  his  learned 
friends ;  Mr-.  Brougham  considering  the  Milan  comKiia- 
aion  a  substantial  party,  and  Mr.  Williams  saying  there 
^ere  no  parties.    It  was  not  for  him  to  recoociie  tfaesa 
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dtffereiioea ;  but  when  they  differed  on  tobttaDtial 
poiDtSy  they  ought  not  to  come  forward  to  ask  their 
Wdsbips  to  tiei  them  give  evidence  depending  on  those 
points. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  he  bad  not  complained 
that  be  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  the  defence,  but 
that  when  Resrelli  had  been  call'cd  be  had  not  had  time 
to  learn  what  he  had  done  a$  agent,  and  to  whom  he 
bad  applied  for  evidence  against  her  Majesty. 

The  SoUcitor-General  asked  why  he  had  not  then 

avaiJed   himself,  of  the  protracted  crou^examinations 

which  bad  been  allowed* 

'   Mr.  Garney  was  directed  to  read  the  question. 

At  that  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of»  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  further  conversatioo  with  EesLdli,  about  what  Eestelli  was  doing 
as  to  witness } 

Lord  Er$kinc  9L%ked  the  preceding  question  to  be  read. 
(This  being  done,  his  lordship  proceeded.)  Their  lord- 
ships had  evidence  before  them  that  Restelli  had  denied 
pn  oath  what  was  proved  to  have  been  done  by  him. 
If,  then,  be  bad  intermeddled— he  would  not  use  a 
stronger  word  at  present— but  if  he  had  intermeddled 
in  getting  evidence  against  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
counsel  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  that  fact,  and  it  was 
most  important  for  their  lordships.  He  attended  there, 
from  day  to  day,  to  do  all  in  bis  power  that  the  strict 
rules  of  law  might  be  attended  to  as  far  as,  in  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed,  their  proceedings  could 
be  assimilated  to  ordinary  proceedings  :  but  it  was  es$en« 
tially  necessary  that  all  the  light  should  he  let  in  upon 
this  dark  transaction  which  they  could  let  in  :  he  lament-* 
«d  exceedingly  that  in  this  transaction  they  were  at  the 
present  moment  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Milan 
commission.  He  meant  not  to  impute  unfair  ineaus  of 
procuring  evidence  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  government;  he  disdained  the  idea  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  when  they  knew  that  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed,  that  examinations  had  un-» 
dpubtedly  taken  place,  and  that  evidence  so  given 
originally  was  afterwards  brought  before  their  lordships, 
they  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  origin  apd  character 
of  all  this  previous  proceeding.  What  lieht  had  they 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  became  Grit 
known,  and  how  they  were  brought  to  Milan,  and  exa* 
mined  upon  this  subject.  What  light  had  they  upon 
any  step  in  the  proceeding  before  the  case  came  to  their 
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lorcUliips*  bar?  He»  for  ooe,  bad  no  ligjbt  at  all  npao 
tbote  subjects ;  aad  be  oogkt  to  know,  from  examma- 
tioos,  QCOtf-^xaminauonSi  ntid  eirery  way  ib  wbidi  light 
could  be  obtained*  A%  to  Reatelli,  now  was  the  oppor« 
tunii;  of  cro8s««xamiQiDg  him  oa  poinds  which  bad  not 
been  known  before.  The  qaestion  dow«  iberefore,  was, 
bow  ibe  cootradiciiont  to  Rcatelli,  or  the  acts  which  he 
bad'doney  could  be  brought  before  them*  Either  thetr 
lordships  JBUst  assent  to  the   request  of  the  learned 

ieotieosefi  at  the  batj  or  Resielli  most  be  called  back^as 
li^ocbi  Ikad  been.     His  opinion  was,  that  it  would  be 
the  better  course  to  call  back  Restelli :  but  was  tbcrr 
not  agency   already  admiued  i    Cuuld   any  thing  be 
cleates  proof  of  agewoyf—amJ,  he  would  add^  of  cor- 
rupt and '  ptodigale  agenoy*--Hhan  the  attempt  to  get  a 
witness  against  ber  Royal  Highness  by  saying  that  there 
were  Eagtishmen  at  Milan  who  would  see  nonev  paid 
to  the  witness  in  return  i  Was  there  a  noble  lord  m  that 
House  who  did  not  believe  that  the  agency  eit^ended 
farther  than  they  had  traced  by  any  inquiries  oi-  stafe- 
asents^    If  noti  who  could  say  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  haTe  the   whole  of  this  profligate  proceeding  di$- 
c0teKed»  discussed^  and   well    considered^  beTore  they 
famed  any  judgment  upon  the  evidence  in  general  ? 
Before  that  was  done^  thev  could   have  no  means  6f 
ascertaining  the  trtith.    Wbeo  thei^  lordships  delibe* 
rated  upon  the  general  question  now  at  issue,  there  must 
be  aotlung  left  dark,  nothing  must  remain  behind.    Me 
•perfectly  aareed  that  their  situation  was  very  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  trials.    That  was  the  great  evil  af 
the  present  proceeding,  that  it  left  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice^  and  inirenched  on  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  land«    Care  ought  to   be  therefore  taken  by  their 
lordships  that  this  evil  should  not  be  magnified.    Could 
.  he,  have  any  faith  in  the  case  as  it  stood  at  present  be^* 
.  £ore  their  lordships  ?    Restelli  himself  had  admitted  a 
corrupt  agency — he  aaid  distinctly  a  corrupt  ageoqy, 
from  the  facts  which  were  already  in  evidence^     He 
said,  therefore,  that  their  lordships  must  in  sonie  way  or 
other  know  further  respecting  the  acts  of  RestelH ;  they 
mnst  know  farther,  or  they  could  not  know  the  truth,  or 
judge  with  safety  in  this  case. 

The  Earl  of  lAverpoot  rose,  not  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  question  immediately  before  the  House,  but  lo 
say  that  the  Milan  commission -^that' was,  the  gentlemen 
at'the  head  of  it,  or  rather  the  gentteman  at  the  hAd, 
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night  be  cftlled  ^aind  eje&ttin^  at  tbdt  lordshipt'  bi^f  at 

f'>t€9t'nt,  or  in  any  art  <yf  the  proceeding  that  might  h^ 
hodght  most  cohtenieot.  This  irsfs  all  he  had  to  ob- 
serve upon  this  subject.  No  objection. whatever  would 
^e  made  .to  givia^  to  their  lordabips  the  whole  history  of 
the  Milan  comisission. 

Tlie  Lonl''€hMncrU6rnBidf  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  who  Mc  as  all  their  lordships  ought  to  feel,  to 
doubt  that,  after  what  had  passed,  the  gentleusefl  of  tbt 
IMilaii  comm^ssioo  dtigbt  to  hiiye'an  opportomty  of  ex^ 
plaining  their  condoot.  It  was  not  coniistetil  for  htrii 
to  make  aery  obaervatio«i  on  Wit  evrdene.^  before  them, 
as  establishhigor  contradi<:ftfng  any  former  evidenee*^ 
for  alt  the  evidence  would  come  to  be  considered- here** 
after:  hot  it  was  fiott  ^onslsternt  with  his  ^ty  to  gVve 
any  character,  good  or  bad,  to  any  wimess.  'As  to  th^ 
presebt  diflSccThy';  hcf  Wotild  say  that' it  di<l  tibt  at  all 
IqIIow,  thar/'beeatise  the  atiswW  trii^ht  prov«  Yiothing, 
therefore  the  question  ot)ght  not  to  hi:  pnt/  ^To'  b^  sure, 
ihe  legal  Wei^t  d4?peiided*6ti  ttoe  anstrer^  ami  so- It 
i^ould  be  hi^r^.  If  the  a^nt  had  done  what  wto ^bl 
Within  his  pa^et,  that  Wou^dlEiOt  be  the*  act  6f  «'hrs  pfM- 
'pi|ial;  but  it-rtlght  be  proper  to'inVjaire  intbtt,  fev  ottfev 
t^orposes.  If  the  allegation  #ere,  thiit  he  hdd  ofl^red 
mon^,  and  fen  persons  4b(oi\i-  isay  (hat  be'liad  done 
TO,  the  mere  fdCt'of*havhig  oflfered  rtdney'WooM  not 
t»ecome  the  ace  of  his  pnocipais.  Bat  if  they  shohld 
!»iiy  that  he  ha^'btfered'tto'  mbne^,  and 'it  shotrfd  *e 
|>ro«<^d  that  be  Had  acfted  as  nii  agent,  -the  prim*ipa1^ 
were'  hoi  thi^reby  proted  th  be  implicated.  Still -tfce 
t)tieslidri  wd^  to  h^  frut,'  and  they  mtist  take  <b^  answ^ ; 
$nd  fof  this  re^^on^-^if 'he  bad  saitt*thkt  he  bad  not 
^cted  as  "ageilt,  and  It  cotlld  be  prbVetl  by  the  ttnSrwer 
that  he  had  a^ted  ^  age  At,  although  that  woultf  no^e.v- 
clade  theWheteof  bi6evitfende,  yetrtwonM'be**''8^<>^d 
for  the  jtidge>tamin{hg  most'iealoudly  and  anviboily 
bis  evidence  in  other ttiatteliB/  flavin^  sard  so  .nVtfdh^,  he 
ihas't  now  advert  fo  a  great  deal  of  fhe  evidence  on^'^is 
'point,  because  tiiey  were  not  now  in  the  ^t/ation  'in 
whifeh  they  wonid  have  be^n  if  no  previous  exatnina- 
'^ionshad  taken  place  on  the  sobject.  Thfe  evidence  to 
which  he  wished  to  caM  the  attention?  erf  their  lofdSlhlps 
was  in  pages  410,  411  andU2.(Ck.p.4i9^t)AA¥>.) 
'At  the  beginning  of  page  410  wete  these  qutfsiiohs  anil 
.  a'as\!rers :-»  -!...•/.    ;  ,\r 
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•  **  Did  yott  t>Aer  yoooetf  m  a  vhaoMio  the  MUm  oooBBMcft«  4« 
dkl  those  vhopay  you  yourpeofiion  induce  jou.t^  go-b«for(  4bmi 
or  how? — I  have  not  fKtn  to  }iH\hn  for  thi|^  purpose:  but  I.auns(et(ied 
at  Milan. 

**  *Yhe  qurttton  Wjrf  nbt,  ^d>i«f  you  went  td  Mitan,  but  wtte  'yod 
faiduced  to  go  to  tke  Milan  commission,  or  di4  y da  go  votQdtarily  ^ 
-»1  have  been  sought  after."  -  * 

Why,  this  man  bad  do  doubt  a»  to  wkait  vaa  meant  bjr 

MiUo  comfflisatoOy  as  appeared  bj.his  aaawenii    He  vaa 

•  ^'  How  Boon  after  Reganti  f  poke  to  yoii  did  you  go  before  the  a>ii^ 

fission  ?—Tl^  day  A(t^r." 

Uefe.  wa^  an  evideiU  a^aiia^on  of  bia  koc^led^s  ofta 
commiapiOQ*    At  tli^  begiosiing  of  page  4LJ    he  vai 

askec),. 

I  '*  Did  yoa  not  Iwcome  a  viery  aetirc  aeenl  of  Ibe  Gan]auttionr2**4 

Was  not  an  agent;  they  have  given  me  orden  ooly  as  a  .eouiler.." 

f    He  would  atop  here  to  poipt.out  a  diatinction  wbicb 
^ight  npt  appear  importaa^  t^lhoae  of  their  lordsbipi 
who  were, not  accuatoaied  to*  co^aider  bow  impofiaiti 
f^iaiiuciiona  aometime^  were.    It  was  very  naiportaiit.    A 
person  might  be  very  active  in  pi^oQuring  wit/eeaaes^.aiid 
jret  be  very  different  from  an  ag^nt;.  hihI  an  ageol  oa 
^he  other  hand  may,  in  a  grf  at  many  aeiief a>  barve  a  quite 
.4iffereDt  o^mei  but  in  aubstanceact  aa.aa  agent.'   Tbea 
Dothiagf  could  be  ioferced  i^gainst  the  prtnoipal,  onleaa 
the  agjent  bad  hia  authority  for  the  particular  ftct. .  His 
Jordabip  i«ad  further  through  this  part  i^  the  evideBoc^ 
,10  /show  that  there  waa  proof  of  KeateUi  baviogtbeea 
employed  by  the  comipisaion  at  Milan.    Upoa  iieadtiig 
.the  name  of  Mr.  Cooke^  hia  lordship  aaid,  that  whea 
.that  nam^fell  first  from  his  lipa,  in  couraeof  tbia  proocxd- 
.jing,  be  must  at^te  tbajt  be  i^ad  known  him  for  aear^ 
.^alf  a  century  fs  one  of  the  inoat  honourable  of  gentle* 
jpaen.  >(  A  higher  character  for  integrity  and  bonoor^  be 
jdeclared  upon  hia  honour  and  ^ireracity,  he   bad  not 
;k<)Qwa.    There  waa.  then,  evidence  that  Reatelii    had 
;))e^  eciployed  by  the  Milan  commiaaion ;  and.tbe  qoea- 
»tion  tbence  arose  wbfstber  what  be  had  said  and  doiteip 
.thai .employment  was  evidence  i    He  aubmitted  to  their 
Jk^dsbjps  ivhether>  after  ao  much  evidence  of  bis  sayiaga 
and  doings  had  been  given,  they  would  not  now  bear 
evideoce  which  they  m^ght  not  hear  if  the  precediog 
evidence  had  not  been  giv^n } 

LordErsMinc  said,. that,  let  the  commiarioners  be 
^ngbuoua  as  j^^  rigbteoos  could  he,  the  wttoeaseaaitgfat 
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bfive  been-  corropied,  sad  tbat  wat^eqaikHf  faical  to  the 
inqmry  in  thit  eiise. 

The    Barl  of  Carnarvon  said,  their  lordships  wer^ 
pliice^d  iQ  such  a  siittajiioii,  that. every  step  t^bey  advaoc* 
md  ibty  found  ibemaelvca  iavolved  ta  greater  difficuUj 
aad  iDcreased  danger*    They  ouglit  not  to  proceed  one 
aiepfartbef  ro  ikis'odtoos,  detested^  and  infamous  |>ro« 
ceediagy  wiihomt  inc^uifiog  whether  ibe  ag«ocy  wbicb 
procured  evidence  was  or  was  not  an  active^sobocnatioii 
of  perjury.     Wiliaiever  offioe  cnr  authority  Resteilt  might 
have  been  intrusted  with  by  the  commission,  if  he  as^ 
aumed  an  agency  to  suborn  false  evidence,  that  wassuf-* 
ficient  to  throw  practical  discredit  on  all  the  witnesses. 
Till  this  subject  could  be. traced  to  the  fullest  extent^ 
lh<y  coutd  proeeed  no. further ;  and  if  it  were  not  traced, 
this  ought  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  present  inquiryl 
if  iliere  existed  ik)W   any  difference  of  opinion  upon 
tbia  aoligeot'  between  any  two  lords  m  that  Hduse — if, 
<afier  tracing  this  iitqniry  into  the  agency  to  the  concld* 
aion  that  there  had  been  subornation  of  perjury,  could 
there  exist  in  any  oiind  well  constituted  a  doubt  thait 
their  lordships  sboirld  proceed  no  farther  with  this  billi 
If  this  w^e  proved,  he  could  not  believe  that  there  wat 
one  noble  lord  in  the  House  who  Would  not  say  that  not 
A  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  rescuing  this  country  frOm 
the  greatest  curse  which  either  the  folly  or  the  wicked*** 
j^9tB  of  men  had  ever  inflicted  on  a  nation.     If  the  sub* 
carnation  of  perjury  were  pfoved,  and   their  lordships 
aboukl  pvooeed  to  legialate  upon'  palpable  lies  and  pur- 
chaaed'  fabrications,  the  result  would  be  to  bring  into 
contempt  and  disgrace  every  institution  that  was  ancient 
and  honourable  io  the  land — ievery  thing  that  was  valtf« 
able  to  thefluel9es—-and  every  thing  on  which  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country  stood^     He 'could  not  con- 
.aider  this  as  a  dry  question  of  technical  law.    They  bad 
resorted  to  a  mode  of  trial  unknown  in  latter  and  belter 
times;  and  a  mode  whichy  if  warraated  by  the  -most 
pressing  neoessity,  would  prove  most  calamitous  in  its 
conseqiieaces»     Bat  it  appeared   from*  the  evidence^ 
vbich  was  cooduded  on  one  side,  that  from  the  lap^ 
of.  three  y^ears,  if.  the  legal  construction  of  treason  bad 
applied  to  this  case,  it  could  n^  be  tried  in  any  tribunal 
in  this  country*    As  a  subject  of  policy,  this  proceeding 
ooald.  not  evea  be  iavourabteto  the  private  interests  of 
d^iodividuals  who  instituted  ii^  and  3ivbo  were  entangled 
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m  iuf>n>fi'est  id.  every  «vil  aod  dAngor^  The  Turiber 

they  proceeckd  the  more  they  would  be  entangteiij  aod 

ibe  more  fuUy  wioold  tbey  brici^  inta  dbgrace  every  id- 

viiuitioii  which  ihey  ought  to  bold  up  to  respect  nni 

eonfideoce*    He  wa9  sure  it  bad  excited  feelings  in  this 

eomitryi  which^  not  ooly  could   never  be  eniied  ia 

Eoglaiid^  iKit  in  any  iionntry ,  witboat  the  utmost  danger, 

tat^rbiehj  in  England,  w&ere  public  feeling  was  so  ge« 

a«rii  and  so  powerful,  and  where  the  true  character  of 

.  histiinriona  formed  their  only  ^ecariiy,  could  not  beex^^ 

eited  without  sapping  the  foundatioa^  of  aU  our  instiia"- 

lioBs^'the  venerable  bulwarks  of  order,  justice,  and  fclir 

gion.    «He  felt,  therefore,  bound  tocail  on  their  lord* 

sbips^to  stop  tbi9  proceeding.    If  tUs  fact  were  sobsiao- 

tiaced^lbeirlordsbipstnufttagree  with  him  in  thinking  that 

tliey  could  not  render  a  greater  service  to  the  parties  in-* 

teritsted  in  this  bi(l««if  any  such  parties  existed,  and  be 

V^iieved  there  must  be'somewho  were  interested  rnh8suc^ 

^ss--^ban  by  ridding  them  of  such  a  measure  ;  a  measure 

which,  if  persisted  in^  would,  like  a  mill-ficooe,  drag  them 

down  tO'dest^uction,  and  with  them  every  sacred  and^aU 

nabfe  institution  in  tbe  oemntry.   Their  lordships  had  now 

got  so  much  evidence  6f  subornation,  that,  in  byi  opinion, 

ffaey  eonhl  not  drop  the  farther  inquiry  inio  that  mbjeei. 

•  The  Bnrl  of  Doywugkmvn  (couniel  having  bf-ett'oi*' 

dered   to  withdraw)   complained   that,   after  what  the 

learned  lard  on  the  woolsack  bad  said  on  tl>e  law  of  tbe 

fK>ifit  in  qaeation,  bis  fiobie  frifend'(tbe  Earl  *of  Cmmar^ 

yon)  had  interposed  with  s^eh  a  speech  ate  be  had  -Bev^r 

before  heard  on  such  lan  occ^siofft.    The  question^  betng 

irhetber  tbe>r  lordsbips  shoiild  receive  a  certain  point  in 

evidence^  his  aobie  friend  had  in ierposed  and  bad^roke^ 

i>mfmo  foveetive  agtfrnc^  the  general  principle  ^of  the 

jbrll,  ^hich  bad  been  ex^anrined  and  ditfeusscd  tji^fowptbe 

^t^roceeding  was  entered  upbn.    Wits  e^vel"  such  art  op-^ 

toriunity  taken  of  eapresaing  an  opinion'  pending  the 
eon ng  of  evidence  wn  a  trial?  Evety  4n6iini«NK^y 
ttjpic  thrft  had  been  ntgetf,  eitber  'th  that  4Idii«e'dr  o« 
"OT  dooi^,  had  been  tntrodaced  by  his  tiobte  friend,  ^tid 
. tbe. atiention 'of  their  lordehips  bad  thus  been  called 
away  from  the  great  and  important  consideratiot^  imme- 
^dlat^ly  bef»t-e  tbecwi  'When  the  greaceat^piirt^  b^  trulrted, 
of  the  evidence  was  over,  instead  oF  allowing  tbeklord^' 
•hips  tb  *<bniepto  a  gtaveand  soltd  eottehHioD  ^^  the 
•ubject,  his  Qobte  frteud  <tiaf ted  frp,  aod^  efter  a  grave 
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argument  from  tbe  tMe,  came  with  a  abort  motlon'or 
qaettion  ta  pot'itA  end  'to  tJfe  1)111'  ar  on'c**  He  wootdi 
not  trouble  the  Hoase  With  aby  argumeat  io  feply  to  his 
fioble  frieody  becaose  it  was  not  necessary.  He  bad 
ttated  I  be  idea  he  entertained  of  wlmt  blsnoble  friend 
had  thrown  out;  and,  having  done  tfaat|  be  would  leatt 
ft' to  their  lordships*  consideration. 

TIu  EariofCamarvotttnid,  he  had*  been  acet^sed  of 
interroptmg  this  proeeeding  in  a  strange  way,  to  pot  an 
end  to  thebill.  Now»  what  he  had  risen  to  ealloa  tbe4r 
lordships  to  do  was  this:  upon  a  ease  being  eetabUshed 
by  evidence,  that  an  agent  connected  soaiehow  or  other 
with  the  Milan  coDAmissioQ  had  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  bribery — on  that  being  established)  be  '|iad 
called  On  their  lordships  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceed^ 
ing.  He  could,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  their  lord* 
ships  whether  this  had  not  been  the  object  of  his  re^ 
marks.  His  noble  friend  had  asked,  if  e?er  soeh  a 
speech  had  been  heart!  on  such  an  oeeaskyh  i  In  reply 
to  which  he' would  call  on  his  noble  friend  to  show  faim 
any  proceeding  such  as  the  present. 

Counsel  having  been  called  in,  the  ezaminatioii  of  the 
witness  was  resumed  by  JIfr;  fVikiom^    ... 

At  that  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  hid  yua 
aay  ftifthtfr  eoDvevsation  with  R«steili»  atKmt  what  Rcitelfi  was  dokw  m 
towitneGsesr-^-Thcfi'^t  tiiiM:  I  hstA  convened  with  \»vn,  I  wis  commg 
Iram  the  States  of  the  Pope,  and  I  bad  a  conTersation  with  him  in  ap, 
inn,  and  afterwards  I  hao  conversation  with  hhn  in  other  places;  bttk 
we  talked  a  lUCte  upon  thti  subject,  and  ttien  we  talked  opon  other 
cliaeourses ;  and  aaorher  daif  we  were  cemiiig  out  from  the  Ouitofa 
ihnnt  of  PoHa  Tosai  and  I  was  going  out  of  the  rampaita  in  th^ 
atreetof  Circolaaioaeaf  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about  wt|- 
^nes9es ;  he  told  me  that  bo  had  gobe  into  oiy  eounfry  abocft  wftnesseiL 
and  then,  when  he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  a&k  for  one  nt^Stndi 
and  that  ^fneas  wenttoaak  aBOtlMtv  that  oUierweat  tai  aik  aaaiheii, 
then  thej  had  drank  together.;  and  he  has  asked  tlmia.  whei^  they 
were  wilting  to  depose  against  her  Royal  nigbniessb  and  .then  hp  asMt 
them,  wUI  ^ou  coipe  ^  Milan  with  me;  tlienthey  breakfasted  at  the 
Tredafe  comlnff  from  Caz^one,  from  Trcdate  he  weiit  to  Musof, 
there  they  dHM*;  Mrfien  theV  artiv^edat  Milan 'they  went  atfogatterto 
the  tnn  of  9t.  Clement;  wftjcnthey  were  at  tbe  (nn  of  St.  julonoitf 
Eestetlitold  the  innkeeper  to  gi?e  tliem  erery  thing  tbe]^  wanted,  for 
tbehr  victuals ;  then  afterwards;  one  aft<fr  another*  he  took  tbem  beta(« 
Vilnerc^ti,  and  tbe  other  English  that  were  there/' 
'  On  any  of  those  occvtsion^  did  Eestelti'M^  that  be  bid  piild  mbWj 
to  any  of  tliose  witnesses  I 

'    Tkc  SolmtorMeneral  objected  to  tbe  form  ol  tlae 

li}uestiod. 

^   Tkc  I^rd-Ciano^lar  snid  ibey  snigfat  aifc  wbeAer  Rei- 

>ie)Usaidany.thiag«aboiil'pi9iitg*fliKmeyi  ^ 
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.  Old  BolrlH  f^  jfny  Uuiig  aiiovt  hU  bt? »g  ppid  monry  ^^^^B^triil 

me  had  kept  them  Keteo  days. at  the  iiMU  and  paid  forty  &aocs;  that 
he  had  paid  (bem  forty  fraocs  each. 

AVas  any  thing  said  about  their  expenses  besides? — He  told  mcthMk 
be  had  given  to  afl  those  people  that  he  had  bfx>ught  from  my  cooolry 
forty  francs,  but  that  to  Baggazoni  be  gare  iifty  francs,  aod  that  M 
gtve-ifty  Iraocs  to  Bmta." 

Name  any  more  if  you  can  ?— fle  gave  forty  firaod  to  Pado  Baggie 
f  oni,  forty  irancs  to  Bai  Rossi« 

Any  t)ody  else  ? — I  think  Franco  Bai,  but  I  am  not  sure,  because 
he  mentioned  them  altogether;  but  be  mentioned  them  wkh  his  ova 
•laouih;  Ambrogio  Btaocbini*  of  Leghorn,  has  also  bad  money. 

Meniioa  wlietner,  at  the  time  wheo  money  was  mentioned,  anf 
thing  was  said  of  their  expenses,  as  contradistmguished  from  mo^ej 
given  to  them  ? — Not  for  the  exuenses,  but  b^  told  me  that  when  tie 
went  to  my  country  he  employed  a  chaise,  and  paid  Cor  the  posting. 
.  Did  be  say  who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  people  at  the  ion? — ^Then 
.were  many,  ail  coming  from  my  country,  ami  they  vera  all  of  them  at 
the  inn  wuere  they  were. 

Did  Heslelli  sav  who  paid  the  expenses  at  the  inn  f— He  said  that 
be  paid  them  in  the  day  the  forty  francs,  and  IhatRestelli  paid  Iheino- 
keeper,  because  the  witness  got  the  forty  francs  clear. 
.  Cross  examioed  by  the  jSo^MnVor^Gcnera^— Where  did  those  per* 
sons  come  from  to  Milan  i — ^l^hey  came  from  Cauobe«  my  country, 
tmd  he  took  them  to  Milan. 

How  many  miles,  altogether,  did  they  travel?— Some  twenty-eight 
niiles,'  some  thirty  miles. 

Do  you  mean 'that  it  wa&jlweiity*eight  or  thirty  miles  tQ  go  to  Mi« 
Jan  ?— I  do. 

You  have  said  sonething  abotit  Raggasoai,  where  did  Eaggazoni  go 
Uoml — Restelli  came  from  my  country,  and  went  to  an  ipa,  and  thea 
he  seut  Brusa  to  fetch  Ragga^oiuirom  Bioa^i  which  is  four  miles  iroia 
Caazooe, 

When  you  say  it  is  four  miles  from  Caszone,  do  you  mean  that  it  is 
four  miles  further  from  Milaft  thvi.Caneiie  ?— Nearer^ 

Did  he.  go  ta  Cazzoiie,  in  order  that  lliey  ought  all  go  together 
.vqjn  Cazzone  to  Milan } — He  came  with  Brusa  to  Cauooe;  tbe^ 
went  to  an  ioii,  drank  together,  and  next  morning  ibey  set  out  ail 
together. 

7  Did  Brnsar  live  at  Caaaonab  or  M  be  live  further  f — At  Casaone. 

Tb€  witness  answered  the  last  question  while  it  wat 
being  interpreted. 

Have  you  learned  fenglish  since  yesterday  ?— No ;  but  he  spcke 
■verv  clear;  he  spoke  very  clear,  he  said  Brusaera  Cazsone. 

Do  you  undersland.a  Ijttle  English  ?— Nothing ;  but  it  was  dear  be 
said  wliere  was  Brusa,  Cazzone,  Brusa  was  at  Cazzone. 

Brusa,  in  point  of  fact,  was  sent  to  bring  Ragsazom  there  ?'^H  e  was : 
•Restelli  sent  him  to  fetch  him.  o      ©»  . 

Do  you  know  how  lon^  they  were  going  from  Cazzone  to  Milan  ?— 
A  day." 

And  of  course  alio  a  day  to  return  ?-*-As* to  returning,  they  went  as 
fhey  hked,  for  they  had  drink,  and  it  was  during  the  winter,  and  they, 
might  have  been  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  grotto,  of  which  you  made  mention  yesterday^, 
now  far  IS  It  from  one  extremity  to  tha  other ;  is  it  mofCrth^i  f^  ic 
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fifty  feet  ?-^r  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have  been  lo  U  eterj  4ay;  twt 
I  haTe  not  paid  attention  to  the  number  of  feet. 

Do  you  belieTc  that  it  was  abont  fatty  or  fifty  feet,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  recollection  f— More  than  fifty ;.  but  I  can  give  tbe 
measure  in  braccbi. 

The  interpreter  stated  that  tbe  witoeft  did  notODder- 
•  itood  distinctly  tbe  word  nseid  for  feet. 

Will  you  twear  that  it  was  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracclu  ?— 
I  wilt  not  swear,  because  I  hare  not  measured  it;  I  roust  swear  whjit 
I  have  measured. 

Wd!  you  swear  that,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  it 
Was  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  ?— It  is  longer  in  the 
straight  line  than  from  the  folding  door  to  the  throne. 

What  have  you  been  paid  for  coming  here  ? — Why,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived, but  I  have  made  my  calculations  about  my  bu<^inessand  about 
the  time  I  have  lost  with  the  Engineer  Ratli  and  another  gentleman, 
a  doctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino  had  sent  to  make  this 
writing,  because  my  family  and  my  childreo  would  not  let  me  go.  At 
Michaelmas  time,  at  Milan,  people  change  their  houses,  and  there  is 
much  to  do  for  people  of  my  busmess,  andin  going  avtay  I  was  obliged 
to  put  another  man  to  ao  on  with  my  business ;  another  man  I  have 
sent  into  the  country  to  attend  to  my  workmen,  because  my  son  I  could 
not  send  because  be  attends  tbe  business  at  home  and  pays  the  men  ; 
and  at  last  I  cannot  undertake  any  business  because  I  do  not  know  (he 
time,  though  they  hate  told  me  that  it  will  be  for  about  two  months ; 
and  whenever  I  cannot  take  work  at  this  time,  I  must  go  without  work 
the  whole  of  the  year;  this  they  have  calculated,  and  agreed  to  give 
me  2, 100  francs. 

,  Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid  ?— They  are. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate  with  whom  you  made  this  agree* 
ment  ? — ^He  had  been  dictating  it,  together  with  Katti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate?— I  have  told  you  I  have  not 
asked  his  name. 

.  Does  be  live  at  Milan  ? — He  lives  at  Milan. 
*  Is  his  name  Codazzi  ? — No,  the  writing  has  been  looked  over  by  this 
Sngltsh  gentleman,  and  it  was  on  tbe  following  day  he  asked  me 
iShether  the  writing  had  been  mad^  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Was  Vassali  present  at  the  time  ? — ^He  was  not. 

Have  you  met  Vassal!  upon  (his  business  ?— At  Milan,  yet,  after  the 
ifritinghad  been  made. 

Oirlyou  never  see  him  before  this  writing  was  made,  upon  tbe  8ub« 
ject  of  this  business  I-— He  never  meddled  himself  in  this  affair. 

Where  was  it  you  met  General  Pino  ? — General  Pino  was  at  hiy 
House,  for  I  worked  for  him,  as  the  head  mason. 

'I>id  you  see  General  Pino  upon  the  subject  of  this  business,  before 
you  signed  that  agreement  ? — I  have  not  seen  General  Fino,  either  be- 
fore or  after  ;  Ratti  was  coming  down  the  stairs  from  General  Pino^ 
for  he  had  b^n  with  him  above ;  and  Ratti  told  me  that  he  had  said  to 
the  general,  that  if  I  was  willing  to  go,  be  would  take  care  to  make  mif 
iodemnih cation  for  my  loss. 

Was  this  agreement,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  made  with  General 
Pino,  did  General  Pino  undertake  to  pay  ?— I  had  not  even  seen  Ge- 
neral Pino,  he  (Batti)  was  coming  down  from  the  stairs  of  General 
Wno, 

Be/cnccJ]  3g 
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Who  k  it  tkak  It  to  pay  you  Hih  mofiey  70a  lnr#e  ilipQlaM  W 
Va»a1i« 

At  the  tiiile  jou  made  tbit  tgrctmcnt^  and  when  yos  met  Yasaali, 
were  there  tilber  witaeiseB  tbete»  making  afl^reemeots } — No,  Vassall 
was  even  not  present  when  I  was  making  the  writiBg;  he  bad  not  the 
slighleft  concern  in  k»  «xo^  te-see  tlMt  I  tbaU  ^e  paid. 

You  were  just  a^ked»  who  was  it  that  was  to  .pay  you  I  you  said  Vaa* 
tali ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Vassall  is  to  pay  me. 

'  You  have  spoken  of  a  sum  of  tnooey  that  was  due  to  yon  from  her 
Royal  Htpjhness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  has  that  money  been  pud  ?— 
She  has  paid  me  entirely. 

When  was  that  paid  ?««I  bad  been  partly  paid  at  the  end  of  laas- 
ary,  part  in  March  or  AprH,  of  the  year  1819. 

100  have  spoken  of  some  conTersatioo  you  had  with  Bestdli,  and 
SMnemeAmg^  wUh  ^mtnesaes;  was  that  money  paid  to  yon  by  her 
Royal  HighMSs  after  thoiemeetings^— •When  I  spoke  to  Hefltdliabotit 
this  business,  I  had  not  been  paid  by  her  Royal  Hri^hnrss. 

How  long  was  it  after  that  t^at  you  werepatd  ?— *When  ResteUi  began 
to  talk  to  me  about  this  business,  I  told  trim  I  had  alivady  receired 
part  of  the  money ;  1  had  received  the  money  whith  was  paid  in  lanu* 
ary,  and  then  I  answered  ResteTli,'  that  in  a  short  time  I  hoped  to  be 
paid  entirely . 

How  soon  after  that  was  It  that  the  money  was  paid  to  you  by  her 
Royal  Highness? — ^This  is  a  little  confusion;  t  have  talked  ot  the 
month  of  March,  when  a  part  of  my  account  Was  still  due. 

How  Mng  is  it  since  the  last  pa^mrr.t  was  made  by  her  Royal  High* 
ness  to  ^00  >— ITie  end*of  Aprh,  oi*  the  beginning  of  Mlgr . 

In  this  present  year  ?— In  the  year  1819. 

Will  YOU  »wear»  that  besides  that  agreement  to  which  yoo  bave 
spoken,  by  which  you  are  to  receive  2, 1 00  francs,  you  have  not  entered 
itito  an  engagement  Wdh  any  other  person  or  persons  to  receive  any 
other  sum  of  money  ?-^Another  sum  to  receive  five  or  six  francs  ptf 
day  for  the  tamily  Wbi'ch  is  at  home,  but  I  have  made  no  writing,  this 
agreement  has  been  made  by  m^  son ;  but  there  is  no  writing. 

The  iDterpreter  (Spineti)  here  addressed  their  lordships^ 
and  was  proceeding  to  say  that  lie  was  empowered  by 
eoDnsel  to  say  ia  his  jnstincadon  a  few  words,  wfaeo  be 
was  interrupted  by . 

Mr.  JBrotigAa97i.— •Come,  Mr.  Marchese,  continue  year 
traoslation,  ifyoa  please.  My  lords,  we  have  ooiauthormd 
him  to  say  any  such  tbitig ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  Masrciiede 
Spineti  was  speaking  to  our  own  interpreter,  aod  wns  en- 
tering into  a  conference  with  him,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  become  counsel  against  myself.  I  submit,  my  lords, 
that  no  justificaiion  is  at  all  necessary ;  there  can  be  no  ne- 
oessity  tor  the  interpreter  to  argue  against  counsel,  and  it 
was  his  dutv  only  to  translate. 

Th€  Lonl-ChanceUor. ^^You  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Inier- 
preter,  to  be  counsel  for  ^ou ;  aad  to  tell  yoa  that  yoo 
have  only  to  translate. 
The  interpreter  bowed,  and  the  examination  proc^ecM. 
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. WitkwhoBi wttthit tgjmamesl nuidc^ fcHwqm  yout op^in) whom  f 
"^WUb  the  tame  architect,  Es^tL 

Is  Vasali  also  to  pay  that?— «I  do  not  kaow  whether  hehaa  rtocived 
them  :  he  is  to  reoeive  thcfafvom  Batti ;  b«t  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  hat  fvoeiTed  (hem. 

Besides  the  agrtcKnent.  hy  whieh  yoe  are  to  have  yom  expense* 
paid»  and  the  2, 100  francs,  and  this/  pejripcst  t*  your  soo»  will  you 
ssTCAT  thefe^  has  no  preasMe  el  any  other  peymeDt  been  oadc^  either  to 
yisiiself  Of  aay  mesaber  of  your  ^eMly,  or  an^  eflcpeotatioft  held  out  i^ 
•f^l  hepe  that  aiy  tiine  may.  be  considered  dorvif  the  tiiiM»  I  am  here . 

Are  yoa  understood  rightly,  that  your  son  is  to  be  paid  &f  e  or  six 
trmsfas  %  4g^  thMt  yon  ere  to  recciee  S.iOO  frencs^  and  Ihal  yo«r  time 
is  also  to  be  paid  during  voiir  absence  ?^-*Foi:  theWsa  of  my  liaw;  foe 
the^^lQO  francs  are  for  the  lose  I  naysiisteiii  for  thcttime  to  comA» 

Are  yoM'lo  h«  paid  daiiy  for.  the*  Iocs  of  youT'time^^^As  Ihey  bcv0 
told  nse,  that  in  a  month  and  a  hsdf  Iroqp  retnni  to  my  co«otcy»  I  hate 
asked  a  goUlen  Napoleon  a  day. 

(Mr.  €<db€n)  whiUt  theanewer  was  teiog  iiiierpreied.) 
—He  has  arlded,  «  They  did  not  offer  it  to  me." 

Though  you  have  not  been  promised  this  Napoleon  a  day,  v)o  yotr 
not  expect  lo  receive  it  ? — If  they  give  it  to  roe,  I  do  not  retus6  U  ;  if 
they  do  pot  give  it  to  me,  I  do  not  claim  it ;  but  if  it  b  a  long  time, 
they  caonot  refute  it. 

Have  ihey  not  behaVed  in  suclfa  way  toward  you  that  you  feel  con- 
fident you  shall  receive  it  ? 

drawii«       '       . 

Besides  these  vurioos  premises  and  cxpaetatfoae  yoa  have  spoben  to^ 
kas  there  been  any  other  pvomke  made  oKher  to  yoarsetf  or  t«  -any 
other  member  of  your  fanuly«  of  any  reward  or  payment  during'  yoat 
afasenee  ?--*Nolhmg. 

•  You  have  spokea  of. a  person  of  tkenaoie'  of  RaiAt,  isi  he  noi  ^y *  pro* 
fessioo  aa  architect  N^Yes,  hot  he  is  aociuainted  wkh  my  hunihr^  and 
.arkh  my  business;  nay,  thk  aachitect  b  abKgiBd,  out  o^4be  sutn  that 
they  have  fixed  for  the  tosa  I  may  sastam,  toteacbhia  piolesBioD  lo  my 
son;  ohservcf  that  in  regard  of  this  golden  Napoleoat  I  have. been 
obliged  to  put  another  person  at  Milan,  and  another  iaio  the  country, 
for  my  son  cannot  atlend  them,  as  I  have  said  befoM.: 

V  Beudetftlieaom  yoii  afetDJCoeive».  has  IbMi  amtoitahBarU.  mshpuot 
yovr  SQO  ^^^Noi  he  does  .k  as  a  Idndnesstoksny  family)  .hecsnisii  iisy«oa 
i|  a  yoan^^n^n,  and  he  teaches  him  his  bu^ees^ 

Is  RaUi  tp  be  paid  any  thing  for  this? — I  must  recompense  hire  sump 
way  or  other,  for  the* time  he  loses;  for  whenever  a  person  loses  hb 
time,  in  some  way  or  other  he  must  be  indemnified. 

*  H ave  you  made  aay  prem be  to  do  it  l**<Bot  -aooordiof  to  the  visits  he 
will  pay  tolhe  buiWiags*  he  will  be  paid. 

,  'JJ^ve  yof  nv|de  $wy  prombe  to  piiy  Ratii  }*— I  have  made  no  prc^ 
m\^»  be  is  not  a  cooxnvn  "^^n  that  requires  a  promise  in  be  made. 

Is  he  not  architect  to  General  Pino,  and  was  he  rrot  architect  also  to 
her  Royal  (I»ghnes9)^--Jle  was  tkearehitect.of 'her  Royal  Highness, 
and  is  the  architect  of  General  Pino, 

Are  you  to  receive  any  othet  benefit  of  advantage  by  coming  here  ? 
-^Theadvaalaaetosead  me  to  my  country,  that  isaH. 

Dq  yoii  not  know  that  Raiti  has  hben  employed  to  take  plans  of  the 
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vail  d^Brtc»  for  lie  IMrfMMr  •!  thk  proceeding  ?— 4Jiie  dnjr^M  i«« 
together,  to  take  the  plan  of  the  house ;  there  was  the  old  bouse*  M  • 
the  new  hoofe. 

Was  not  a  plan  ateo  taken  of  the  VUla  Villaiii  ?— I  know  nM. 

Do  yoii  know  of'  any  other  plan  1>eing  taken  by  Ratti,  for  the  «»• 
pose  of  this  business,  except  the  plan  of  the  Villa  d'Este?— Only  a 
part  of  the  Villa.  d'Esie,  nol  fhe  whole. 

Do  you  know  of  a  plan  of  any  oth^r  bufldiihf  being  taken  hj  KM^ 
for  the  purpose  of  this  business,  except  that  plan  of  a  part  of  tne  VWa 
d'£ite,  of  which  you  haf«  made  nwatkHif*-!  kiKiw  wMmg,  I  hare 
seen  nothing.     ,  '  ^   - 

In  that  room  where  the  two  figures  of  Adaro  and  £fe  were  placed,  . 
were  there  not  two  doon  f — To  come  in  and  to  go  out. 

What  was  the  siae  of  that  room  across,  as  nearly  as  you  can  r^«- 
Itct ;  how  many  bnccM  the  diameter  ?— The  diameter  wouM  be  ft^ 
the  outside  of  the  bar  before  me  to  the  third  bench,  more  or  lessi  1 
do  not  know  exactly ;  for  1  never  measured  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  JTitfuxma.— How  many  men  had  yoa  ia  fwc 
employment  when  you  agreed  to  come 'to  this  country? — ^Thirty 
bri&layets,  and  thirty-four  or  thirty  five  helpers;  now,  perhaps,  I ' 
mar  have  more. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  English  gentleman  you  aHuded  to,  when  - 
you  were  talking  about  coming  over  as  a  witness  f—l  do  not  know  thte 
name ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  name ;  a  tall  man,  red,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  name. 

Was  it  Mr.  Henry  ?— Yes. 

When  you  were  talking  about  coming  over  het^,  was  any  mention  • 
made  of  your  expenses-^wbat  you  were  to  be  allowed  } — ^No,  nothing ; 
I  have  been  speaking  with  the  architect  on  this  affair,  butnot  with  him. 

Is  the  turn  yOu  have  mentioned,  or  rather  are  the  sums  yon  have 
IDentioordy  what  Ratti  fixed  wiien  you  spoke  with  him  (Katti)  ? — Yes, 
because  I  asked  his  opinion,  and  I  told  him  all  my  difficulties;  be-^' 
cause  the  Englishman  wanted  to  know  exactly,  beins  a  man  of  con* 
icienee,  and  desired  I  would  make  an  estimate,  and  1  told  him  ao. 

Did  you  tell  the  EnaKilh  gentleman  of  conscience  the  sum  Ratii 
had  fixed  ?— Yes,  he  asxed  me ;  he  nude  a  writing,  and  1  told  him  so. 

Who  told  you  that  Vassal!  was  to  pay  you  ?->-The  Architect  Rattt. 

Tou  have  been  asked  about  there  oeing  two  doors  to  that  room  in 
which  the  statues  were;  was  there  any  cornice  to  that  room  to  whicb 
rnnv*  work  was  done  at  any  time  ?— -During  the  time  I  was  In  the  service 
of  ner  Royal  Highness  I  never  sent  any  body  to  work  in  that  place. 

The  SoHcitor^Geneml  requested  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  iDterpreter,  whether  pilaster  me^pt  a  flat  columa 
tvith  a  capital  and  a  base  ? 

The  Interpreter.— Pilaster  in  Italian  aignifiet  any' 
buildings  any  support^  which  is  not  a  column!  so,  if  V 
place  in  the  middle  of  this  House  a  pile  of  bricks  and 
mortar  lo  support  the  ceiling,  I  call  that  a  pilaster  in 
Italian,  of  any  shape  and  dimensions,  provided  it  be  not 
a  column. 

Examined  by  the  Lardi. 
Lord  Ellenboraugh.'^Do  you  recolleot  any  pilaster  near  any  door 
ki  the  room  in  which  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  V— Yes^  there 
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•tber. 

Near  whicb  of  the  two  doon  of  the  room  wat  that  ptlasier}*^At  the 
tloor  of  ea|tfttiice« 

Wbieh  entrance  ?— The  entrance  when  you  go.'vp  700  find  the  room 
wkK  the  pilasfeer. 

Then  it  was  not  by  the  entrance  ^from  Ahe  gaHten,  but  by  the  en* 
tnttoe^rom  the  re|t  of  the  f;»oH»^-^<The  watnen  pointed  it  out  with 
bit  finger.) 

Tk«  lDierpr^ter.-*-H«  seeatfr^topoiat  out  with  his  fin* 
ger  the  room^  aad  then  the  pilaster  and  the  coIoiDn^  andT 
to  you  may  go  intp  the  grotto.      .'^   ]'  *.' ,  .  ^^' 

The  wUneas  made  a  drawing,  which  «va&,dellver€d'ira. 

Lord  EUenbofouglL-^U  ihisentritnc^  mMkt4^kt  tb««iilmnce.froiii 
tb(  garden*  ofi  from  the  gPOtU>i?-r--frUir«,<ls-iiQ^i!!d«u»  >fok4.  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grotto.  >  .  .    >  '      1 

From  whaiee?Hi»Fiom  the  bUlirom  llie  optiidvfHMnlheffQads..  • 

When  did'you  bold  the  converfiation,.  of  which  y^u  have:  spoken^ 
with  Beitelli,  respecting  the  sum  due  to  ^pu  frMm  the  FrtnccM'^>*-la 
the  month  of  June  or  July  or  August,  in  my  house,  for  he^watahvaja  • 
comingy  and.  we  went  out  together. 

In  what  year  2 — LaA  year»  1819.     •.  • .  -  .  ( 

Did  nol  you,  in  a,  former  answer,  say  tha|  the  .last  paymentoC  4ha 
sum  due  to  you  from  the  Princess  was  made  in  March  l^im-mYtn;  • 
for  when  that  conversation  took  place  there.  wai-stUk  sonle  due  to  m^, 
amd  then  afterwarda  came  the  conveisatloo  about- tJbe  man.      -         *> 

Then  the  last  payment  was  not  made  in  .April  or  May  18id^-^¥eft. 

Was  it,  or  was  it  not  }-f-It  was.  >(•<:»      T 

^Then  when  you  bad  this  conversatioA  with  Restellt  m  the  month  sdf 
June  18l9>  of  what  sum  due  to  you  from.Ihe  Prfnoen  didyoa  speaktA 
-•Then  I  advanced  a  little.;  mit  we  were  discoucrittg  of  flometfaiiig 
else  then ;  we  were  taUkinc  about  men,  not  about  that  tnistnen*         )•'  - 

Do  you  mean  to  sa^,  that  belwreen  t|)e  asonih  of-  April  or.  Mwf  • 
1 8X9  and  the  month  of  June,  ,anolh«E.debt  wsa  kicurred  by  the  RrWk 
cess  of  Wales  to  yon  ?— No.  :     »      • 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  KcstelU,  did  Abe  Priaoaasof 
Wales  owe  you  .any  thing  2— Before,  as  I  have  said  in  the  month  bf 
April  and  May,,  she  wat  in  my  debt,  but  then  wbcn  1  tod- with  film  * 
the  convenatioo  about  men,  and  what  you  do,  and  what  yon  do  not,  - 
then  no(bio2  was  due  to  me. 

When  dia  you  hold  that  conversation  with  Restelli  respecting'  the 
45^500  francs  due  to  vou  ? — I  have  spoken  when  I  came  to  Milan  in 
March,  or  the  end  or  February. 

In  what  year  ? — Last  year,  18 19. 
-qAse  yott  to  bo  understood  Ibat  the  last  payment  of  the  debt  of 
4!i,5€0  fraucs  to  you  due  from  the  Princess,  was  nvide  very  soon  after 
tlus  conversation  with  Restelli ;  in  the  san>e  month  ?**Bffore,  for  a 
conversation- with  Restelli  I  always  have  had ;  but  the  conversation 
which'  I  tiafl  was  l>efore  the  payment. 

How  long  t»efore^— *Wben  they  had  paid  me^aiid  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  then  I  told  him  I  had  been  paid  in  March. 

How  long  before  the  last  payment  of  that  sum  was  (he  conversation 
whh  Restelli ) — X  have  told,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  in  March* 

j\ce  you  to.be  understood,  that  the  con  variation  witii  Restelli,  ^ntl 
tlie  last  payment  of  that  sum,  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  ?— 


March. 

Atwbi^.pcriod  in  ike  in«ft(lio£  MMvbi^idle  aot  kMw^  it  won 
the  day  that  I  came  t»  MUan,  wteo  oo  aecoaftt  of  Uie-itq«iiiUy»  I 
wmt  thcf  e  to  free  ny  sod  from  it* 

Was  it  abottt  th«  begimwigf  theaiiddie»  or  tbebtteresdof  Mefcfc) 
•«4a  tbe  roooth  of  MarcKy  i  do.  not  lumiiihii  tlw  day. 
.At  what  period  of  the  iiioalh»f  May  ifitig  kit  payt  It  >  i  lAhowl 
tbe  beginning  I  think. 

Did  yo«»  aftea  the  costenatieo  yon  held  wHb  EcMcllit  make  any 
imnicdiate  application  for  payment  ?— ^ot  Irooi  bcr^  bat  I  came  bacfct 
I  went  to  Pesaro  besides. 

How  soon  after  tiie  convenatioo  with  Res(dlf»  did  you  make  any 
application  ?— 1  have  said  that  1  saw  him  at  Milan,  wmk  I  waaiaw 
«ya;  then  whew  I  returned  hoas^  I  went  to  her  Refii  Highees  at 
Poacoy  and  asked  for  the  money,  and  she  paid  me ;  andtJm  It^ 
turned  to  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  raenlioo  to  any  one  the  cooversattoo  you  hadwitfa 
Bttivflit  ?"— No,  becioie  I  went  away. 

When  did  you  ftf$t  niention  tt  to  any  one  ?-«*Wben  I  bare  been 
nked,  I  mentioned  it. 

Did  you  ever  mention  that  couversathwi  to  her  Royal  Bigboev,  or 
any  person  in  her  Roval  Highness*isifite;^'^ After  I  got  my  irienej,  I 
.  could  never  speak  wi(n  any  body  of  ber  Royal  Htefanesi^f  OMft 

DhI  you  ever  menttoo  that  coflveisation  to  her  Royal  Highoesa^  or 
any  person  in  her  Royal  HighnesK's  suite  ?-«-No.  beeauae  I  baretoM 
you  I  went  to  get  my  money,  aind  she  was  at  Pesaio:  and  wben  I  had 
my  money,  I  returned  to  ^lilan. 

Did  you,  before  you  got  your  money»  mention  that  ooMvemtloii  to 
•ny  ooeat  Peiarof—It  was  not  bunne«  to  be  tokl  to  any  bwtfy,  I 
have  told  nothing  to  any  body. 

£prf  Delovmrr.—- Could  a  pef»on  standing  near  or  behind  tbe  pikt- 
ter  in  the  girotto,  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Er^  )-^^  ^pnn  to  me 
impossible,  but  1  have  made  not  the  observation,  but  as  the  room  is 
round,  and  the  statues  are  by  the  stile,  I  should  thiok  that  a  pcnon 
behind  the  pilaster  cannot  see  them. 

£arl  Groivenar. — Have  you,  since  you  have  been  in  this  eountry, 
teen  ant  plan  of  the  grotio  ?— I  have  it  in  my  own  mind,  bocMxse  even 
before  l  went  to  the  Princess  1  always  went  to  tbe  grotto. 

Was  the  passage  that  you  fpeak  of,  leading  to  tbe  ^tlo^  a  snmHog 
passage  or  a  straight  passage  ? — If  a  person  goes  straight  forward,  be 
goes  straight  forward  and  breaks  his  neck. 

Was  that  passage  winding  or  straight  ?-^It  is  not  winding,  the  wralb 
^re  undulating,  but  the  passage  is  straight. 

Lord  de  DunstanviUe.'-You  have  said  that  RseteHi  told  yon  cntain 
vritnesses  were  paid  some  forty  and  some  iifty  francs  a  piece,  and*  that 
they  continued  at  Milan  for  seven  days,  were  those  sums  paid  for  tbe 
whole  time  tb«>y  were  at  Milan,  or  was  it  a  daily  payment  ^— Once  only. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdalc.'^Vfhtt  vm  the  amount  of  the  last  pay- 
ment you  received  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prtnoetsof  Wawt? 
*^The  half,  with  the  interest,  which  she  paid  me. 

The  half  of  whal^^Tbe  half  of  45,500  franco  with  tbe  interest 
besides. 

.  When  hail  yon  recei«!edtbno|hcr.holl?«-*-TheiMsth«lfvHif«ccirnd 
in  my  ;i8ue  by  Mr.  Lodi  in  tbt  latter  9nd  of  Jamiary>  or  4l|Br|>Cfift- 
aing  of  February,  because  I  was  out. 
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^WIiAr«w^thelH|BB>^Mm  thafe  the  P/fnoe»o£  Wales  •vcrowel 
^«u  ?— The  last  because  it  carried  the  interest. 

Wbat  was  the  largest  sum  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever  owed  you  f 
-^Tbe  sum  was  43,500  francs,  but  when  tbey  paid  me  with  the  inte* 
rM  it  came  to49>000. 

.  fiave  yo«  net  stated^  that  the  Priooenmee  oved  yom  145,500  f»-» 
From  my  account,  which  had  beto  inspected  by  the  architects  Petta* 
flaUiaodRatti.  £  was  then  creditor  145^000  fraocs,  but  the  100^000 
francs  I  bad  received. 

Wlien  you  had  received  that  100,000  fhrncB,  was  there  any  objeo- 
tlon  made  to  the  charge,  and  awigoed  as  a  wason  for  keeping  back  die 
4j^000  ?<^I  was  in  the'habit  of  receif  log  money  every  m<»nth;  every 
i9oath»«vefy  siv  weeks;  and  I  west  to  Marrietti,  and  Marrietti  gave 
me  mcmey  ;  1  have  received  it  so  many  times. 

•TA6  Earl  of  Lauderdale  requested  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  former  evidence  of  the  Wittieas  to  be  read 

to  him : — 

*■  llie  first  time  that  t  had  conversation  with  him,  I  was  coming 
from  the  states  of  fhe  Pope,  and  I  hsd  a  conversation  with  him  to  an 
jnh  ;  and  afterwards  1  had  conversatioo  with  him  in  other  places ;  but 
we  talked  a  httle  upon  this  subject*  aud  then  we  turned  upon  other 
discoucses;  and  another  di^  we  were  coming  out  from  the  Custom 
House  of  Porta  Tov^  and  I  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the 
street  of  Circelaaione  of  Milan,  and  we  w«re  then  tafaing  ab^t 
witnesses;  he  told  me  diat  lie  had  gone  into  my  country  about  wit* 
nesse^  and  then,  when  he  was  in  my  country,  lie  went  to  ask  for  one 
witness,  and  that  witness  went  to  ask  aoothec,  and  that  other  went  to^ 
ask  another ;  then  thev  had  drank  together ;  and  he  has  asked  them,' 
whether  they  were  wilnug  to  depose  against  hpr  Royal  Highness;  and 
tlien  he  asked  them,  wiliyou  come  to  Milan  with  me  ?^ 

Did  RestelH  Cell  yott,  that  having  ^ot  oot?  witness*  he  RetteUl 
went  to  fet  another^  or  that  that  witness  went  to  get  another  ?^'Res». 
telU  iSaJd  to  the  innkeeper  to  send  for  such  a  man  and  the  inokeejier. 
sent  for  such  a  man ;  after  this  man  came,  who  was  Brosa,  Restelh 
told  Brusk,   **  Go  and  fetch  soch  a  man,  and  sUch  a  man,  and  sack  # 

Aav^^you  often  been  at  the  Villa  d'Este?— before,  I  was  always  at 
the  Villa  o'EstCi  because  I  was  in  the  house  of  General  Pino,  who 
was  tbe.0iasterof  the  Villa  d'Este ;  after  her  Royal  Highness  ac- 
quired the  Villa  d'Este,  I  went  there,  and  remaiiied  in  the  house. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  .paiatings  ^  the  ceilinn  in  tht 
roeais  «f  the  Villa  d'Este  ?T-H«r  Royal  Highness  had  made  some 
ceUiags  be  made ;  she  ordered  one  to  be  painted ;  others  had  beea 
painted^ 

*  Can  you  ^te  what  th^  painting  was  ^^— The  Ceiling  was  made  of  smdl 
pannels,  ahdiii  the  middtte  there  were  some  flowers,  %otne  medallioiii, 
some  one  thing,  some  another. 

Was  there  no  figlire  paipted  on.  that  ceilii^  ?— Simply  this  size 
(about  four  iocbet),  because  the  celling  was  small,  made  in  Chia* 
rooscuro. 

,  t)o  you  recollect  fhe\>a(di-room  dt  the  Villa  d'Este  } 

'  Mk  Brougham  begged  l«iive  to  aubmtt  that  this  quea- 
tion  wetit'  to  o^en  il  newoaiei  aod  mi  that  opened  fay 
|ih#'  ftntoitiey JGMefdi  t  Hebegged  to  be  anderttood  aa 
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Hot  objecting  to  tiuch  a  coarse,  hoi  merely  remifidftg 
their  lordships,  that'ff  they  enter^  into  it,  and  that  any 
thing  were  suid  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  atrswer, 
he  should  perhaps  hare  to  claim  a  delay  of  five  or  sjjs. 
weeks  to  bring  over  witnesses  to  m^t  this  oeir  case. 
After  answering  the  case  all'Cddy  brbn^t  forward,  he 
must  really  ask  for  delay  if  another  publrc  prosecthor 
was  to  start  up  with  a  new  cato. 

The  Earl  oj  Lauderdale  contended  that  it  was  cott« 
Jetent  for  any  peer  to  call  any  witness  during  any  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and^  ask*  him  any  question  he  pleased 
respectme  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty,  and  any  qr  every 
part  of  that  conduct. 

The  Lord'Chance/lor' sstidy  he' thought  it  quite  clear 
that  the  limits  put  upon  the  forms  of  examlnation'lo  lie 
observed  by  counsel  did  not  in  any  degree  restrict  ^he 
right  of  any  peer  to  put  such  questions  to  any  witness  as 
he  thooGjht  fit,  at  any  period  of  thisinqtfiry.  * 

The  iiart  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  it  was  competent  for 
any  peer  to  do  that,  without  being  called  9  public  pro- 
secutor. 

Ute  Earl  of  Damlei/  remarked,  thftthe  wab  inter- 
rupted yesterday^  and  by  the  very  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last,  in  a  material   part  of  a  course  of  examination^ 
which  he  thought,  if  he  had  pursued  it  further,  would 
operate  tatlii?r  favonrable  for  the  interest  of  one  bf  the 
parties  in  this  case— the  acduserf;    He  Irtd  yielded  yes- 
terday to  that  interruption,  and  refraitteA  from  pressing 
bis  questions  to  the  witness.    Their  lordships,  on  this 
occasion,  should  recollect  that  they  had    taken   npon 
tbeitiselves  the  anomalous  /unctions  tff  judges,  jlirort^ 
and  legislators.     He  had  always  understood  it  to  be' the 
duty  of  a  judge  or  a  juror  to  Jean  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
ana  in  favour  of  the  accused.     Keepinfl;  in  mimi  this  ml- 
derstaAdltig,  he  could  not  refrain  from  taking  tbiii  oppor* 
((inity  of   remarking,  that,  notwithstanding  what  bttd 
been  said  by  some  of  their  lordships  of  dignity  and  de- 
cency, of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  there  were  some 
to  be  found  who  appeared-^instead  of  being  impartial 
judges,  and  disposed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy^— to 
have  feelings  of  ah  opposite  character.    (The  iroMe  eaft 
was  here  interrupted  by  laud  cries  of  Order.) 

Lord'dt  Dunsiatmlle  condetnned  the  introddction  of 
irrelevant.remarks-,  ^Iciilated  to  lead  to  altercatioo, 
~   ThiEarH/Bamleyt^^tutotiitxidtti&A^ 
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^IMW  Xq  acc\i$e  aoy  particnlar  noble  lord  pf  partiality; 
;  hut  most  certainly^  generally  speaking,  he  was  sorry  to 
find  a  disposition  nour  and  then  manifested,  which  did 
not  in  bit  judgment  appear  calculated  to  sustain  their 
lordships'  dignity  and  impartiality.  For  his  own  part^ 
\oe  was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  fairly  and  im- 
partially, with  a  proper  disposition  to  lean  to  tne  side  of 
mercy,  the  propriety  of  wnich  he  hoped  others  woald 
feel  as  strongly  as  he  did  in  tbe  discharge  of  bis  duty, 
though  he  was  astonished  to  find  some  of  them  did  not. 

Ldrd  Rtdtbdah  complained  that  the  concluding  asser- 
tion of  the  noble  earl  was  as  strong  as  that  with  which 
he  had  set  out.  Now  be  hoped  that  he  should  be  found 
to  act  as  impartially  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duty  as' the 
noble  earl.  He  was  very  sorry  that  any  thing  could  have 
oceufred  at  any  period  of  the  investigation  to  induce  the 
noble  ear)  to  make  the  remark  which  be  had  made  ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  it  applied,  if  at  all>  as  well  to  the 
^opposite  side  of  the  House  as  to  bis  side;  indeed, 
more  8o« 

Lord  Holland  was  as  anxioas  as  atiy  body  to  see  their 
lordships  abstain  from  altercation.  He  begged  that  the 
Jearneq  lord  would  not  take  their  defence  under  his 
charge;  for  if  hU  mode  of  defending  the  House  against 
the  cnarge  of  partiality  was  by  imputing  to  bis  oponents 
pnfairy  uojnst,  and  illiberal  proceedings,  it  was  the.  most 
.unfortunate  defence  against  partiality  that  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  It  was  wrong,  he  well  knew,  to  impute  iut- 
fproper  motives  to  any  noble  lord;  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  feel  hurt  at  an  observation  which  he  was 
gotng  to  make — namely,  th^t  both  parties  were  as  partial 
as  they  posstbty  could  be..  Nobody  could  possibly  doubt 
that  any  noble  lord  possessed  the  right  of  calling  up  any 
witness  who  copld  either  directly  or  indirectly  give  testi-. 
inony  respecting  the  bill.  Neither  could  any  body  doubt 
that  to  such  a  witness  any  question  could  be  put  by  them^ 
even  though  in  its  nature  it  were  uot  strictly  legal.  But 
bis  noble  friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  been  the  first  to 
take  objections  against  evidence  which  was  not  so^  and 
the  thiuiks  of  the  House  were  due  to  him  for  so  doing^ 
And  therefore  any  party,  or  any  of  their  lordships,  had  a 
right  to  object  to  the  puttioe  of  Questions  leaditig  to 
i(k  new  inquiry.  In  ppii^t  or  candour  and  substantial 
jttsticej  which  was  their  proper  guid^on  this  occasion,  if 
f Qjr  ^^  ^hci/  Wrdships  thought  that  be  could  bring  for- ' 


Wiu'd  evidence  calculated  to  ^lucidf t€  anj  pt^.CQiBrt|LiicSf 
cither  on  b^»^^  of  or  «tg^inu  the  bill,  vjiipji  btt4  W»t 
been  broi^ght  torwarcf  by  coui)s^),  it  )yaa  ^uipg  Uiat  WKb 
circuo^stancc  ^bouId  be  ^tated  to  the  Uou§je^,  ^o^d  ^fc^rt 
M^ards  solemnly  inguired  in(b ;  but  if  a  qew  ii>qi)ipjr  %W^ 
proposed,  (hen  their  lor^ship^  ough(  xp  p^)|se,  HDfl  ia 
wnsicfer  whefhejr  tl^ey  ought  iwH  tp  jpytrucf  >b^  AjWiy- 
pe^-Gene.ral  t^  institute  it,  because  it  .woulcj  b^  fi  (ii«4%r 
mepval  vio|fitipn  of  jujtipe  tb^t  f^e  jucjgej,  nfji^r  ^bft  «!• 
*den(;e  ^'^s  clofed,  8boul4  e^a^uipc  tVesb  .^vicl^nce  ib^emr 
^lyes,  yy  itiipuf  ^Ilowing  the  parties  to  tb^  bUl  tQ  cn)kec 
JDtb  a  cros^'f  jcfunjnatiofi  of  it,   *{lp  djd  (ip^in^ap  W  4i9f* 

EuU?  fhe  r/ght  pj  ;be'po^le  lord  to  p\it  thequ^^tip^  vbi&b 
ehad  ftske^:  but  bs  (^?9/^  HpUflnjO  tb9^gbt  ^l^l-  be 
(Lord  L^uclerqa\eJ  ouibl,  }i?  cancJoMr,  tP  b^ve  to^cHmfed 
ith^  JBQ«?e,  ibftf  He  )iad  nefy  matter  M>  i,writ>dMC^>  awl 
that  lip  ought  jo  fi^ye  aj^e4  jt^eir  lord^^jp*'  icay^  to  in- 
trodiic^  }^  He  cqpid  wish  his  noble  friend  to  yilb- 
d.ra^  fhe  qqesiion  allpgether;  but  if  b^  wo<)l4  V>t 
consent  to  do  ibat,  then  be  (Lord  Uollaod)  thougbt  ibn% 
counsel  sbould  have  ^  right  to  pfoss^e^ainipe  t\p9^  it, 
and  to  psk  for  delay,  if  they  thought  d^I^y  Qec^$,?ary,  bti 
prder  to  pbtaip  gfpupds  foi;  crosf-f^xfuplpatiQ,!).  liJEoiiir,  ^ 
word  ps  tp  tlie  fxpfession  ''pjubl^c  pro^cutojr/'  |}^ 
could  iiot  9ay  that  he  did  not  feel  sorrpw  when  be  he»r4 
ibeir  lordsfalips  called  pnbiiQ  pfo|ecuiors;  ^o^  th«^t  ^or* 
row  was  not  at  all  ail^yjatecf  by  npdiag  jthat  (heir  lord- 
ships did  re^kll^  stand  in  tb&t  slti^atioq.  Fojr,  ip  poir)| 
of  foi;in,  v^ho  were  the  prosecptors  fxcept  their  lordabips^ 
Tbe  bill  bad  been  brpngbt  into  PaHiamept  in  conse*> 
quence  of  ^e  advice  given  by  a  seci^^t  ppminittee  of  their 
lor^sbips ;  and  tbje  feature  wbic^  r^pdcfe^  it  so  particu- 
larly bideoQs  fea^  this-*- that  tbo^  wbo  ^at  up^  it  %n%  in 
the  collective  capacity  of  prosecutors,  ju(fges^  jurors^  aM 
legislators.  In' that  anomalous  ppsitiqn  t)jey  ^ejte  tben 
p)aced;  and  if  if  fojunded  b^rsh  to  the.c^i;^  9f  i«Vof 
their  lordships  to  be  told  so,  h^  could  only  s^y 

— ^  Pud|t  hxc  opprobpa  n^jbfs 
£t  clici  potuisse  et  noo  potuisse  retelli. 

The  ^arl  qf  JLauderdat^  tbopgbt  that  l)\s  pobfe  &iead 
bad  ktiown  bup  l^pg  enough  to  be  copyinped  ibat  be  99$ 
the  laiit  B^sd^  ip  the  world  to  feel  b^l;t  ip  \he  swuDein^  4e» 
ffree  fev  any  tftiog  ^hat  cpuld  b^  s^ifi  or  4Qpf^  tOfifir4l 
bim.  He  lyas  hifmelf  in  tbe  babitpf  p9i^  ^F««Og:«»r 
pr^ssiQQs,  aiid  thjrefp^f  i^ade  ftUowappe  fpr  Plberinbt 
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tki^  Ch'ek.  Ilier^  tvki  hhe  thih^  (hat  diade  film  tndif- 
tii)tffhi  iH  whh^t  Ub^  said  6f  him— nairiely;  the  feeKm^  tha< 
H^'  wlMi  AoiHf;  what  t^ds  right.  That  feelthg  he  had 
itf^rf^^  ^iij6yed  duriDg  the  courke  6f  bik  life^  afld  never 
alktrt  thart  tidfing  the  presient  pk-oceedings. 

I*€  JEtff/  iff  Ukirniey  rose  to  eXDlaiti.— H^  aid  nolf 
m^aiti  to  iin'p&t^  parri£(litj  to  any  tiobieTo1i£t  id  b&hicufar. 
biit  a  piiblxt  JkfOBebtltor  th'ere  vrin,  th'dugh  H^  did  niii 
ttioW  who,  4fMt,  of  whefe  this  airy  ^resiture  ilvhs;  Thr^j 
however,  he  did  ktio^^^hat  ^reat  ze'^1  Vfui  di^p'fa^fed  iij 
/aiVbor  of  iUii  niikho^n  and  invisible  per^bnage. 

l%e  Lord'thdncell&r  fheD  asked  v^h^thef  the  coaQ^6T 
OD  either  dde  oF  the  bill  had  a;nj  oth^r  questldD  to  put 
lb  the  witn^s^'J 

Mr.  fViiliti^  replliecl  that  he  had.  afad  pr6ceeaed  td 
]^6t  the  foliowirfg  questions  throii^h  the  Lb^d-Cb&n- 
cellor:—       '  ,      '       ,        ' 

'  'Was  the  pilaster  of  which  you  spoke,  on' that  side  on  which  ihe  men 
ittre  at  Work  hiS  the  cornice,  or  do  the  oppdsite  Me  6f  tlie  rodiri  ?-^ 
Tbeoppofiiteside.  *     • 

-  Wbea  you  spoke  of.  the  penoBS  .emplogred  by.you>did  pros  oods 
fine  your  answer. lo  the  worJLpien.eipDJpyefl.at  Milaiv,or,ha^  yoi) 
any  others  uncfer  your  qontrol,  besides  those  ? — Sonje  are  in  the 
r6wn,  some  go  oo(,  some  g6  here,  soibe  ^o  there,  solncf  must  irorjc,  and 
i^me  ihust  direct. 

-  How.  inany  had  you  UD(Wr>  yeU,  ^¥(hea  you  wefeatiftorii  at  thd 
Villa  d'Este? — Before  the  ions  journey,  there,  were  forty  or  M)irt>| 
§ve,  bricklayers,  beside^  t^f  ^nelpers ;  after  the  .|oDg  journey,  .and 
ahe^  I  h'acl  made'  the  agreeiftenV  and  fhe  contract  for  .the  other 
6uiTdirrg,  after  I  H^d  giren  the  estiifiiCe,  that  tlie  %hoTe  wa6i  to  be  done 
In  six  months,  I  had  ^tkr  me  two  hundred  siodtbrel*  hundred;* 

The  witness  wa»  direct  to  v^ithdraw. 

Mr.  BfowgWm.-i-I'f^itfh  t6  ktioir  of  Itfy  learned  fHend 
whether  We  catt  haVe  access  to  Restelli.'  Is  hi  het^t  ii 
lii  in  tliiscodntry? 

No  answer  beit/g  rehirped, 
•   Mr.  Brougham  said.  My  lordi,  I  wisb  Risi^ffi  Id  Vf 
called.  .     *  ! 

The  Attorney^Gen6rah — \t  ttij  fekm'ed  friend  wishes 
to  call  Restelliji'lie  certainlj^  can  tiW  Him. 

Mr.  hrougianL—l  witfh  to  know  If  Restetli  is  ro  the 
fcoantry,  and,  if  in  the  coniitVy,  ^hefe  he  Is? 

TKi  AUorriey-Gchttal  said,  thit  \frH^ther  Res\eW  Wdi 
\h  tVe  coontr>'  or  was  hot,  dis  leaVfi^d  ffilend  toast  tlikl 
ili^($rdinkry  m^ans  to  prdcure  his  att^iid'aocCf.  ^ 

»  Tfe  Xd|i<frC^fliKi?«or.— Ml'.  AtWrhe^/fs^ResteTIJIii^re  f 

yAe  JUornty^Gtnerdl.^^o  !  He  \i  4(?Qt  to  Milao. 

?A« 


Uf)(l€r  jbciiC..q^cuqi8taDces^  after  it  is  made  knoi^n  to 
your  Ipffi^Hps  th^  t^s  iD.drvidual^  Whose  condact  faaa 
be^Q  sa.s^oj^gjy  ii9pli9al^d^  bas  been  sent  oat  to  Milun 
--rX  Myy  my  \QfA9,  i  wi$[)  iq  knoij^  whether  I  am  to  be 
obliged. t^go.x;^!  wiih  il)is  bifl  ?  *  , 

i  2h  Mtarntj/^rGencraf  snid  tbfit  l^estclli  had  beeo  setit 
toMi^D  ^itlf  dUpatc]t|es,  uoct^r.ihe  idea  that  he  woold 
niijL  be  «gaip  wanted.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  circntn- 
stance  had  come  to  bis  knowledge,  supposing  that  Hes* 
t«lli  might  be  want^d^  ^e  h^d  selit  a  courier  to  desire  hi» 
immediate  return*  If  his  learned  friend  had  said  that  be 
would  cross-examine  bij[D  in  the  course  of  the  defencej 
aud  if  be  had  not  rejected  the  allowance  of  titne  which' 
bf4  be/^Q  ofiered  him  .by.  their  lordships,  Restelli  might 
%Ave  been  present  At  this  sta^e  of  the  proceediqffs.  If 
his  learned  friend  had  wanted  Restelli,  it  was  his  duty 
1^  bay^. communicated  the  fact  to  him,  or  to  have  ^t 
fin  order  of  their  lordships,  compelling  bis  atteodarrce. 
Ho  hint  had,  however,  been  conveyed  to^htm  that  Res« 
telli  was  wanted*  Their  lordships  had  heard  the  crbss- 
ISKaoiinaUoo,  and  be  put' it  to  them,'  whether;  on  that 
examination,,  the  questions  which  his  learned  friead 
wUbed  to  ask  could  l^e  put  ?  At  any  rate,  if  Restelli  was 
Ilia  learped  friend's  \(ritness,.he,mu8t  procure  his  atteod* 
•ace  aa  he  could. 

Jfr.  Brougham  knew  nothing  of  IH^  very  targebt  ner' 
ceasity  for  re-examining  Restelli  until  the  examtnatioo 
of  the  two  last  witnesses  had  closed  :  but  one  thing  was 
clear*— that  his  learned  fxieod  or  his  instructors  (but  #hD 
iliose. instructors  yrere  nobody  knew,. though  every  bddy 
»aw  that  tbey^  were  very  active)  niiust  have  seen  that  be 
bad  laid  a  foundation  for  contradicting  the  whole  of 
Resielli's  evidence.  He  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have 
iiept  Restelli  here  until  be  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  pfo- 
.  diiced  evidence  to  contradict  him.  But  If  there  was  ady 
thing  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  was  to  send 
Restelli  out  a^  the  agent  of  this Milan  commission. 

The  Jttorney 'General  said,  that  one  reason  why 
Restelli  was  sent  out  of  the  country  was  a  desire  to 
satisfy  the  general  anxiety  which  prevailed  at  Milan 
among  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  aboot  their  safety, 
in  consequence  of  the  transaction  at  Dover.  It  was 
j^quisite  to  show  that  Restelli,  who  bad  condtiet^d 
them  to  this  countryj  and  bad  biolself  grvda  etid^Qte 
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before  their  lordships^  could  retarp  in  safetj^^  in  order  to 
coDviqce  the  people  at  Milan  tliat  the  witneMes  had  In- 
cqrred  no  danger.  He  had  e^qpected  that  ResCetli  would 
have  returned  before  this  time*  He  was  torry  chat  he 
had  not;  but  it  was  imposslbfe  tl^at  be  could  haTe  stip^ 
posed  that  his  learned  friend  would  c^Il  him  at  a  wilneto 
against  the  billj  and  that  h'e;  would,  at  the  moment  he 
was  going  to  impeach  his  testimony,  cnU  him  as  hit 
witness.  If  his  learned  friends, wanted  Restelii,  t^ey 
ought  to  have  served  him  wit^  an  order  of  their  loreU* 
^ios.  « 

Mr.  Brotrgham  wonld  not  say  a  word  in  reply.  If  the- 
witnesses  were  allowed  to  depart  out  of  the  cottttiry^  * 
pending  the  proceedings,  there  was  an  end  of  the  tecuii^ 
rUy  which  tiieir  lordships  thought  they  possessed,  that 
90  peripry  should  be  committed  with  impunity  at'tbeir 
^ar.  vVas  he  obliged  under  such  cii'cumstancet  to  g^' 
gn  with  this  case?         .  . 

tiOrd   Hollofid  immediately  rose,   and   moved  that 
counsel  withdraw.'  •-; 

^fter  counsel  had  withdrawn. 

,  Lord  Holland,  ro^e  to  state^  in  behalf  of  their  lord* 

^hips  and  the  cause  of  justice^  tbat  the  fact  which  had 

jy^t  come  out  at  their  lordships'  bar^  that  sobornatioa 

b^d  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  abt^ 

lutely  monstrous.    At  the  cotnmencement  of  this  unfoti- 

tunafe  business  a.noble  }ord  had  risen  in  his  place,  a«i<l 

;hs^d  suggested,  very  pertinently  and  very  solemnly,  that 

irom  ihe  nature  of  the  ytry  extraordinary  case  into 

/wb^ch  they,  were  going  to  enier^  resting  as  it  did  on  tbe 

tj^sttmony  of  persons  Drought  from  distant  conntriea^ 

upon  person^  of  wjilom  the  accused  party  wa^  totally  ig* 

nor^nt— of  whose  relations,  conditions,  habits,  and  eba- 

racters,  the  judges,  the  accused,  and  the  counsel  were 

.equally  uniofprroed— it  was  possible,  nfty,  it  was  proba* 

ble,  that  periury  would  be  offered  at  their  lordsbips'.bar. 

It  was  asked  what  security  they  coold  have  against  it^ 

inasmuch  as  they  could  not  hold  over  the  heads  of  those 

.wUnesses  the  same  responsibility  that  attached  to  those 

who  usually  gave  evidence  before  the  tribunals  of-  this 

CjOUAtry  ?  The  noble  earl  over  the.  way  then  rose,  and, 

with  great  appearance  of  candour  and  moderation,  said, 

,thaVit  was  difficult  for  the  government  to  assume  any 

fjglij^f)r  adopt  any  provisions  for  compelling  the  wit- 

^  ppi^es  ^0, remain  in  this  country.     But  the  noble  earl  at 
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the  ^nrhh  time  asiiirefl  tjieir  lordslifpa,  Aitb  gr«at  eii*- 
nestriess,  th&t  he  would  reaive  nothiog  aodooe;  that  be 
sk)titd  do  iv^rj  thVng  io  his  biwer  td  itcare  full  Justice, 
tb  the  ac6us^d;  ahd  to  protect  their  lordships  from  fraud 
tftid  perjury.  H&  (Lord  Holland)  had  heard  io  the  lobby 
df  that  -House-— he  had  heard  in  various  paris  of  the 
ihetropolis-^he  had  heard  from  various  classes  of  people^ 
fliom  the  highest  Io  the  lowest — much  commeodatipn 
Btestowed  tipon  the  noble  earl  for  the  manlinesa  of  that 
d^cl^ratfbn.  What  now  appeiirecl  to  be  tbe  case  7  Why, 
it  appeared  that  put  of  those  men  who  bad  been  dragged 
tif  tn^  bar  of  the  House,  anci  some  of  whom  bad  pr<%a-> 
Gfly  been  bribed^  it  appeared  that  that  very  man  who 
Ytkd  given  the  most  revolting  and  di<»gustiDg  testimoojj^* 
liotbnl^  hnd  itithdrawn^  but  had  been  actually  sent  oiit 
of  l!he  Cduhtf^  as  sbou  as  notice  had  been  given  l^iat  bii^ 
t^SittnonV  was  to  b^  impeached.  Gracious  God !  can 
your  lordships — I  asic  it  in  tbe  name  of  coaimoo  sense 
inA  commoh  fe'elin^-^can  your  lordshfps  sup(>o^  that^ 
after  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  S'9^^  ^^.  ^^  ^be  reputa«^ 
lion  of  your  lordships,  great  as  is  the  charsicter  ot  this 
House,  whi^h  f  have  always  been  eager  to  UpholcT  by 
every  means  In  iny  pqVer-^can  joq  siippose  ihrit  ^ej 
#hb  are  sublect  to  human  r£liliiig&  and  human  ihfirmuies^ 
CTin  st^fltf^  in  safety  wh'eii  opposed  to  th^  saspicion  ao4 
fh^  ddiiihi  Which  subh  a  proceeding  must  cast  upon  us? 
Wh^t  is'  the  case,  my  lords  ?  Here  is  ftestelji,  *hd  wai 
tejilbyed','  by  his  bwri  confessioij,  as  courier  to  the 
Btimri'  cbmmissioh — here  is  one  of  Ibe  v^itheeses  whdi 
stdleA  the  moH  disgusting  arid  unnatorAl  faoi  that  ever 
WA%  mentioned  in  a  court '  of  justice-^he#e  is  ihis  maul: 
PfHo  Is"  brfe  of  that  description,  regardrng  whom  yoa 
^tre  fblH  that  every  step  sliould  be  taken  that  could  be 
iatcen  by  the  lim'itied  autboVity  of  this  government  (and 
tftWfe  are  snrtie  who  wish  that  it  weic  not  so  ilniiredXto 

E^e^eht  ttiert  from  being  withdrawn  from  jusifce  ;-^ 
firk  H  tills  v^ry  niah,  I  say^  upon  whom  suspicion  nonj^ 
rdst^  thdt  he  ha^  b^eh  engaged  in  suborning  iiritnesses 
t6f  thH  plrbsecutiori^  not  merely  escaping,  but  sfent  awajjf 
by  thfe  gbvernroeiit !  If  your  lordships  submit  to  be 
iftSjggcd  rtirdtigh  the  mtre  iii  this  hiannet— if,  after  hav- 
ing solemn  pi-bmises  made  to  yod,  you  permit  them  not 
bniy  tb  b^  evHded,  but  even  to  be  cbdrtteracted  Hy  tnose 
^ho  inade  them,  tfi^n  ite  your  proceedings  A  rhbcker^ 
ind  ft  bbrtesq^ue.    You  wfli  taint,  riot  merely  youT  pve-i 


MOi  prpQ^4>ngf»  b^t  ^U  yppr  &ture  me^surjes ;  y^u^wiH 
tftiat  |hi9*1»r«P^  of  Ae  li^gislatMrp,  and  ^ill  joyolve  tb4 
tiOUBUf,  already  reduced  to  greai.  distf^^s  frain  /havuig 
S>lindl;^  ^Uovefl  th^  counsels  of  tli?9^  self^^Aqie  men 
vpqQ  Qiber  ppio^s,  Ui  ^\\l  greaiejr  dist(es9i  aod  will  place 
iU  ipatitftion^  intbe  Hiinost  jeopardy  »nd  dapger.  He 
tioierefor^  aaidf  with  Wis  ooble  frieqd  (Lprd  Ca^RimvoJi)^ 
s^bp  bftd  v^e  ^qh  |i  solemn  appf^al  to  tbem  iJiat  marjii^ 
ifig)  tbt(  tbtf  o^attf  r  OMgbt  to  bie  set  ri^bt,  or  tiiAt^  oon^. 
«i<kripg  ^1  these  cirpuRiataoceis  aa  tpming  a  prima 
Ju^t  case  of  the  exi9t^oce  of  a  coospiracy  to  pervert 
jfiatioe^  they  would  dp  yurell  to  get  rid  pf  t(ie  disgust  aad 
latigu«  pf  fhi*  in[4PiPU9  proceeding. 

Th^  EHfri  of  JLrPfrpQol  thought  tbat^  aftfx  the  speecb 
of  (be  n<Mfi  4>aroOf  !)e  had  a  claim  upoo  the  lodalgeocf 
of  the  HouBCj  and  he  wonld^  tbereforei  aak  their  lord* 
ffaips  whe€be.r#  n^itbgot  aPy  explaualioo  of  thecircum* 
0taiH;es>  ih^  att^pk  jjrhich  had  been  just  made  upoo  hion 
.waft  ^uAti6c4  by  the  facta  of  the  case,  or  b^  aay  thiog 
wbioh  tbey  kPeiv  of  bis  character!  He  woi)fd  appeid  to 
tbw  jo^dshipB  whetbe)*,  wheo  be  gave  ap  assurance  tp, 
ikt  House,  i|  had  pot  alw^iys  been  his  piiactice  to  see  it^ 
curried  iuto  eflfect?  and  he  would  def^  any  ooble  lord 
to  show  that  bP  bad  at  apy  period  of  his  public  life  held 
oat  an  expectation  whiph  bnd  not  beeu  fulfilled*    The 
aii«ck  upoo  biipself  he  would  thus  repdji  aod^  with  re«. 
gfird  io  the  reft  pf  the  case*  he  woula  poj^r  proceed  t9 
irtate  that  the  noMe  bacoo  hnd  given  j  most  ecrooepap^. 
falladous,  and  iofiammatory  view  of  it.    He  was  ready 
10  admit  that  it  was  the  dui^y  of  those  wbo  conducted  the . 
bill  to  secure,  a$  far  a$  possibley  the  continuance  of  all 
the  wjtaeisea  in  tbe  opuntry,  until  the  dose  of  it.    He 
vtas  re^y  to  admit  tb^t  th&  iending  away  of  BeatelU . 
yras  highly  cplpablp  jo  the  quarter  that  authorized  it ; 
tmti  admittipg  tbi^f  be  mast,  in  the  first  place,  acquit 
bimaelf  of  all  'knowledge  of  that  traosactioa ;  and*  in  the 
next  place>he  mpst  ^%aixr^  them  it  wa^  as  aoknowa  Uf  tbe 
Attorney  and  SoUcitor-jSenerifl  as  to  himself.  He  wouid 
luk  their  lordabips^tben*  if  this  circumstapqe  autfaoriised 
the  luapicion  thai  a  codspixacy  ei^isted  to  pervert  jus* 
ticef    What  was  tbe  ca9ef  Restelli  had  been  employed 
«s  ci  courier  io  bringing  to  Epgiand  tbe  witnesses  Cor  tb^ 
bill ;  aodf  ppon  the'  a^burnment  of  their  lordships  foe 
ibr^e  weeks/ i&  bad  beeu  thought  by  ope  pf  tn^  pgeou 
ivc  ibe  bill  tb^  cerfaio  services  vbich  weie.  to . be -per# 
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fonoed  at  MiIad  would  be  better  performed. by  B^stidli 
than  by  aoy  other  pci«09«  He  had,  therefore^  teot  bim 
ibither,  uoder  tbe  idea  that  he  (Reste)li)  would  be  back 
beroi;ie  tbe  present  moment.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  tboagbt 
that  the  idea  was  errooeous.  The  motive,  however,  be 
believed  to  be  good  and  honourable ;  and  be  did  oot 
ibink  that  tbe  person  who  bad  sent  Retteili  abroad  had 
dooe  it  with  any  intention  of  witbdrawioe  bim  from  joa* 
tice*  As  soon  as  tbe  circumstance  of  Restelli's  being 
abroad  became  known  to  the  Attorney-General,  he  or* 
dered  a  person  to  be  sent  out  with  orders  for  his  retorn. 
'  That  was  the  plain  statement  of  the  case*  That  was  tbe 
uovArnished  tale  which  he  bad  to  tell ;  and  he  left  it  io 
tbeir .  lordships  to  decide   whether  there  existed  Miy 

S rounds  for  asserting  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to 
efeat  the  ends  of  Justice* 
The  Marqtm  of  LamdowM  admitted  tbe  ezplanatioo  of 
tbe  noble  earl  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  -  This  was  an 
admission  which  the  noble  earl's  character  demanded. 
But,  having  said  tha^  he  musi  state  that  it  was  one  ad^ 
,ditiooal  evil  to  those  wbtcb  they  had  already  suffered  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  that  it  pot  such  a  man 
as  the  noble  lord  Under  the  necessity  of  making  soch  an 
exculpation  as  tbeir  lordships  had  heard  that  morning. 
He  begged  leave  to  call  to  tbeir  recollection,  tl>at,  wbiw 
ihev  were  acquitting  of  the-criminaiity  which  wonid  at- 
tach to  tbeir  proceedings,  if  they  were  proved  to  bai^ 
originated  with  govertMoent,  they  were  likewise  bound 
to  consider  what  effect  they  might  pro4u«^  on  tbe  ia«* 
terests  of  the  illustrious  client  who  wasi»ow  at  tbeir  bar. 
And  if,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  injoactiooa  of 
the  government,  it  should  be  found  that  th^ir  own 
agenu,  bad,  wicked,  and  despicable  aa  tbey  were,^  bad 
ficted  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  he  would  ask  whether 
it  was  fitting  that  they  should  visit  that  illusirioua  lad^ 
with  tbe  effects  of  that  villauy  and  wickedness  whien 
the  persons  who  employed  such  agents  were  now  obliged 
to  disavow?  He  called  upon  their  lordships  to  coasider 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  sbey-  had 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  this  proceedingi  and  by 
which  tbey  determined  in  the  outset  thai  they  should  be 
bound.  He  was  oot  now  making  these  remarKs  owing  to 
any  thing  which-  had  arisen  out  of  the  late  orosa-^xani* 
nation  ;  but,  indepeodeotly  of  that  esaminatiooi  ba 
would  ask  them  whether  it  was  not  brope«  to  ^oabW  ibt 


•YA«^gllFoa^if  W  ntff  sfa|e  drtll»*iprbfc«?«fltj, '<ha<  t!ie 

^rMfWhkhlhey  Mdni^d^  roi'tftil  )Mi^odd'of  Ho  7fiip6i't- 

*4ii»f  •  HW  thifDdt  fountf'frt  tb  W  cfr  the  tery  iHmbtt 

•  ifc^fante-?"'  HAtf  th*y  ttot  b^cn  ^bte/ih  febrts^^qd^fifce 

<bt]^i  td  is^irl  Majodirtd  thefir  baf  WkWtft^any  inierHft- 

«^'^eMy ?    Had  Ibe^  rior  aRb  beefi  nM^  1»  fedaf  CiV- 

'twgxoti,  #{!<»' batf  b<^*tt  Vefy  pftdp^riy  'heetilM  dt  lift  ft- 

*^ed«<if  th«  ndlf^'Icrrtf  at  thi!  MM  <ff  ihe'Amhtiikff 

WMli  lUe«,  wk»  he  fo  H^fi<^ve';>lu!d  ht  fbtihcf  ^hai  R$^ 

'«eIW/%ft6  had  gitM  §o  im^rtant  €fvitienx5^/ attrf  Uh<> 

'Ao^ftt  tobeeoirlVofrted  «tith  flie  tw6  fas<  wUd*ess^d  iiii- 

lii^dlately,  ahd^befofie  M^  (*6old  have  i^nj  noiibe  otv/Vikt 

Ifatey  Mkl  AplMd/fiiriK  ntot-  dtily  dKxpj^eilred.  but  bad 

^^n  actnally  sent  out  ar  the  doantrr?    And  tneh  Ih^r 

'lbMMp&  #eh^  to  bear  k  gravely  etssertml  bjr  b?d  Ma«- 

Ifesfty^  At^omdy-tGetteraf,    that   the   (yeople  of  Mlla'n 

bdaM«ot«b€'iidii«fle4  uaffPthe^  n^^  ib6  cotifi^r  R^stVlli'! 

Thar  HesttHi's  person'  must  be  seen  by   fttb^,  hstf  it 

M^M'a  e^ftMd&t^^  b#fWth^y  (Mtfitf  beir<;v«  fhne^tterr 

4IWi]ds  in"  Cbgtanf^d^i^^itft  dliV^^aritf  giynig  foMA  as's^V- 

4fe4s  «t  4ll»)#  feiU^HFpfi^  bar  r  WNiiii  H^Miii'd  ittlSLVk^K 

mM  iikMb/he^W  mih^ia^riy  tftaVtliefe  Wa^  tiU  ad)j- 

^MlK« /rea6ta\k  for  taklaj^  tffat  M^  f&if  i^W\th  tK^  nobfe 

^Mrt'btMH  tHWcbtoly  ^anddu^  cani^sM  tl^at  bTaftie  did 

mmr  mbst  «ttMty¥ottk<^bere.    Ittv«8  4n^nVb»t6f^  theA' 

MMMi^td'do'iin^tbey'cojftd >y6  I'cHpMr  tbe'errdf  IrKich 

tlhef  bad  y^MMMHetf .    Wh^  eilbVit  it  bught'td  hav^  dh 

idmpfttiiif^  pfM««Aiirglr'he'^oaId  fea^^  it  fbi^tbefrldrd- 

^'^'TheL^rtMSHatMthir  claimed^ rit>  nibre  cMdTtltVan  #al 
dM  id^hb''i»Be«-4>e  steWfthfathe  kbei^^fothlng  df  the 
ftMdittj^  Itafeti^U^OiK  of  cfal^^eoutitry'.  Hb  cdnfts^^d  thai 
ifl^'v^aa'ttitmB^t  in-«itiied"^nd  iiVjud^d  pitxS^edi^g:  Buk 
llte'*t^(^H^kbo^nch«facter  oP  ihi^  persorf'who  hud  done 
It^lrasa^nrOof  thilt'firwvis  Dot  an  erfbr  of  inledtibti^  But 
mifrt/ty  M  ^rrbr  of' judgment  If  it  w^re  an  ^rroi'  of 
tMe'fbvAHeMtind^^tititig  language  mi^ht  properly  b&  ap-^ 
|lHed't0  it;  butif  tl'wet^  merely  foulM^d'ort'  i&rsiakey 
M  1lk>d^it  thrfv  th« DpprobrioUs'tehAs  which  baidbe^h 
iltfii^JdHI  tfdi'apply  tb  it.  Bbt  it  WUs'said  that  greaV  in- 
jM(y 'tftrfrlAf' done  to  the  tUostttoUs  aadu^^.  H«  ii)lo«r«- 
#d  in  'Bbi'H^bat  Waathfc  cotirl^  which  it  waioOW  uro- 
fi^^c^€»^dotiH^T^-'!cair'^Rh«elii  to  ^bo'barf  VmH 
Defente.]  3 1 
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coorte,  Qofortunatelj^  coold  act  be  complied  with ;  aod 
he  thought  that  contidefable  allowance  ongbt  to  be  made 
in  favour  x>F  her  Majesty,  since  be  could  not  be  brooght 
there  to*day.  Their  lordships  muH  therefore  act  upoa 
this -principle,  that  the  examinatfoo,  when  gone  iotoao 
a  foture  day — would  not  be  so  beneficial  to  her  Majescj 
as  it  would  be  at  presept ;  and  when  they  recollected 
that  circumstance,  they  must  give  her  the  benefit  of  it, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  liberally  and  largely.  The 
noble  marquis, had  said,  that  it  was  their  duly  to  repair 
the  injury  which  they  had  done  her  Miyesiy ;  but  be 
(the  Lord-Chancellor)  said  it  was  beyond  tbeir  4>ower  lo 
do  it.  Should  they  be  doing  her  justice  by  closing  the 
case  in  its  present  stage?  No  man  living  could  lav  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  that  this  wouId.be  doing 
her  justice.  If,  then,  justice  could  not  be  so  done,  the 
proceeding  ought  not  to  be  stopped;  but  their  lordships 
when  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  case,  must  make 
sdch  allowances  for  her  Miyesty  as  be  had  before  re* 
commended. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  fully  agreed  with  the  learned 
lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  they  could  do  that  would  repair  the  injuries  they 
had  done  to  her  Majesty  in  the  course  of  this  iovestiga*. 
tion.    What,  then,  was  the  only  remedy  left  them  ta 
adopt?     What  was  the  only  step  which  they  could  .take 
to  do  her  Majesty  justice  ?     It  was  now  to  put  uq  end, 
once  and  for  all,  to  this  ba<e  and  infamous  proceediog*. 
How  did  the  case  now  stand  ?     Her  Majesty's*  defence  , 
was  interrupted  in  a  manner  the  most;  unwarrantnble,  and 
the  most  extraordinary ;  and,  bv  the  admission  of  the 
n^bie  and  learned  lord  himself,  she  coujd  not  be  restored 
to  the  situation  in  which,  if  the  witness  were,  not  sent^ 
away,  she  would  have  been  placed.    This  occurrence  be  ■ 
did  not  attribute  to  the  noble  earl,  but  to  the  agepu  of 
'he  governmept.     Here   he   called   on   them   to   stop*, 
Had  not  they  long  enough  outraged  public  feeling,  dia. 
gufsted  common  sense,  and  disgraced  the  country,  by 
hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  from  day  to  day,  that 
abominable  ribaldry,  which  had  been  resorted  to  on  tbia< 
occasion,  he  knew  not  for  what  practical  purpose?  They  , 
ought  to  consider,  whether  they  were  not,  by  their  pfo- 
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remedy,  as  well  as  be  couTd>  (for  lie  admitted' tbat  no 
perfect   remedy   could   be  discovered,)  the  default   of 
those  with  whom  the  present  subject  of  complaint  orn 
gioated  i    There  was  proof  that  an  extensive  system  of 
subornation  of  perjury  existed;  which   they  were   pr^* 
vented  from  probing  to  the  bottom.    Well,  therefore, 
might  the  noble  and  learned  lord  admit  that  substantial 
justice  could  not  be  done.    With  whom  had  this  gross 
error  originated  ?    Certainly   not   with   her   Majesty's. 
cdUDsel,  but  with   his   Majesty's   ministers;  or,  if  not 
with  them,  some  department  connected  with  the  prose-r" 
ctrtion.    The  case,  if,  indeed,  h  could   be  farther  dis- 
graced, or   rendered  more  odious,  was,  by  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  infamv.    Let 
their  lordships  consider  well,  that  if  there  existed  in  the 
o€her   House  of  Parliament   any   portiqn  of  the  spirit 
which   animated  the  country — if  the  members  of  that 
House  had  any  concurrent  feeling  with  the  great  body 
of  their  constituents— -the  bill  would  be  defeated  there, 
should  their  lordships  persist  in  passing  it  on  sucb  evi- 
dence as  had  been  adduced  at  their  bar.     If  they  should 
send   it  farther— if  they    should   send   it  to  the  other. 
Hbufie  of  Parliament — it  would  tend  only  to  keep  uff 
that  agitation  by  which   the  countrj   had  so  long  been 
distracted,  and  which  threatened  to  bring  into  discredit, 
nay,'  to  overthrow,  the  most  glorious  institutions. hi  the 
world.    These  sentiments  did  not  occur  to  him  oq  tha 
spur  of  the  moment,  neither  were  they  the  offspring  or 
any  angry  feeling ;  they  were  called  forth  by  tlie  ten^per 
whi<^h  he  observed  amongst  their  lordships,  apd  by  the, 
feeling   with  which  the   public  mind    throughout  the  • 
country  was  evidently  actuated.     If,  for  a  long  time,  he  .. 
had  abstained  from  addressine  the  House  on  tbissulyecl^,^ 
it  was  wholly  occasioned  by  deference  to  their,  lordships.' 
H^  would  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  tfae 
motion  be  was  about  to  propose,  and  he  jmplored  th^ir  ^^ 
lordships,  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  for  the  honojur 
of  that  House,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  pro*  • 
ceed  no  further  with  a  measure,  which,  if  grged  for*  , 
ward,  must  inevitably  prpdtice  evils,. frbip  the  baleful 
effects  of  which  nothing  could  save  tli^m.    The  ooble  ^ 
lofd   concluded  by  mo^•ing,  "that  this  bill  be,  read  a    . 
secbi)d  time  this  day  si.^  months."     ,         .  - 

9M ' Lord'X^haficdfoK—l  riie   rherery  to"  explain.'  1 
Mever  could  enter  this  House  again,  with  quiet  to  my 
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Diin4*  if  I  ^4autted,  as  Uie  noble  earl  assectSj  that  i\m 
HoQ9€  cQpId  not  dp  siibstfUDtial  justice.  I  am  decidedly 
of  opiQion  tbtat  it  c;an  do  snbBtantial  justice.  AUowiag 
liberally  and  largely  for  the  circumstance  thst^  has  bap* 
p^ned,  so  iar  frojn  oeing  unfavourable  to  the  individ«{d> 
it  ma}'  turn  omt,  on  thecontrajry,  to  be  extremely  favour- 
abJe  to  her  Majesty.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  sa2f 
that  the  House  cannot  4o  whstaotial  justice. 

liOrd  EUenhonmgh  understood  his  noUe  and  learned 
fi^end  to  s^y,  that  a  g,reat  difficulty  existed,  aAd  that  it 
would  be  impos^ibljt;  to  place  her  Majesty  precisdy  in  tbe 
same  situation,  as  that  in  i^hich  she  would  Dow^stapd,  if 
it  were  practijcable  to  call  Restelli  to  their  lordships'  bar; 
but,  he  added,  that,  wheii  tbeir  lordships  came  to  consi- 
der the  state  of  the  case,  the^  mighty  by  making  large  and 
liberal  allowancesji  if  not  entirely  place  ber  Majesty  in  tbe 
situation  ta  vvhicb,  un^er  other  circMmstances^  sbe  \i^oa!d 
have  been,  placed,  be  stiti  enabled  to  do  substantial  jns-^ 
tiqe,  aud  to  obtain  that  otyect  at  which  they  all  wished  to 
arrive.  Such  being  the  situation  in  whicb  they  weie 
placed,  whojt.  was  tbe  proposal  of  the  noble  eari  ^  It  wa^ 
one  entirely  contrary  toall  justice-^fartaJ  to  lier  Majesty^s 
chara/(;ter — wholly  unsatisfactor}-  to  ihe  country, — and  is 
every  respect  opposed  to  that  covirse  which  he  thought 
it  was  their  lordships'  bounden  duty  to  pursue.  In  con* 
sidering  tius  bill,  two  questions  naturally  arose  in  the 
oxind  of  every  person^  One  qiiesuon,  was,  whether  Her 
&l,ajesty  was  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Another  question  was, 
(and  one,  which  be  apprehended,  was  totally  distinct,) 
whether,  ou  the  evidence  adduced  at  iheiir  lordships'  bar, 
thiey  would  pass  this  bill  ?  He  conceived,  from  what  bad 
fallen  from  the  noble  e^rl,  when  he  introduced  this  near 
sure,  as  well  as  from  wliat  had  since  been.s^^id,  thait  tbeir 
lordships.never  would  pass  this  bill,  unless,  on  sticb  evi«» 
denee  as  n^ust  carry  conviction  ai  once  to  the  mind  o£ 
every  reasonable  man  in  the  country.  This  beiag  die 
opiiuon.he  h;^d  formed,  he  had  never  indulged  in  tbe  ap* 
prehension  which  seem.ed  to  fill  the  mind  of  the*  aoM^ 
earl  who  had  recently  addressed  tl)e  House.  He  (Lord 
EUenborougb), always  thought  tliat  tbeir  lordships  woald 
never  pass  Uiis  bill,  unless  on  evidence  soclear,.so  perfecf, 
and  so  convincing,  thsu  it  would  be  contrary  to  tht 
honour  and  character  of  tbe  House  to  decline  passing  it, 
when  that  eyid^nce  was  laid  before' them.  The  csRl^ 
might,  however,,  be  extremely  difereni*    k  waapossibk 
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tlMitSHcb  »  dafente  Qiight  be  obwle  ovUt  at  tb^  Bir  irs  1#: 
iB^uc^  thair  lordships  n6t  to  pass  ihe  )»rn,  altho&gh  it 
mi§^tiK>tr  be  svebas  to  induce  tliem  to  Cotk^ider  h^  Mlt- 
JQfrtjr  oikiireJy  inoocetiU  For  the  oaase  ^f  ttdtb  lind  ji!t^ 
ticc^  tb«refoce>  be  eiKreated  their  lordship^  td'  Ht^t  {M 
lAoh  of  the  cidey^aDd  riot  to  breatrintd  rh^  th?MI^'of^t1l!iii' 
not  .to  adopt  a  proceeding  that  might  pt>i^sihtjr  l€tr\^  x^' 
the  mirid  of  eTery  noble  lord  »  mora)  contictfon  of  h^' 
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^he  Mori  of  Carnarvon  said  a  fevT  vro«fj*  Irt  ttpltftiftVWer., 
,TA«  EMrlqfDarnUy  wa?  of  opimon,  tita*,  before  tTi*jf 
came.  to.  any  vOle  on   the  prop6sit)on  which  hitf  rtcAf^^ 
friead  had  cnade^  her  Ma^esty^  counsel  odght  to  t^cttTI^' 
eAid,  and  atiied  whether  theabseaoeof  the  ^Hness  Tt^^*' 
t^lii. would  be  injurious  to  their  dient's  case  ?  ^ 

j^Mari  Grejf  taid^  he  never  in  hi:^  life  entered  oti  h  dtiesl^'! 
tixHk.witb  more  retcictance^  or  felt  h  greater  d^^^e'or  dif- 
fiouky^ thaohe  experienceld  6n  the  present  dccasioti:   Uti- 
da»htedly « if  be  had  looked  at  the  subjeet  pfecfeeTy  fA  tff^ 
savaeway  that  his  noble  friend  bad  dome,  h^  ^tf^nM-ha^ 
exfliresaect  with  all  the  ^atmth  of  his  WiM^ftWii^,  hh  !ff- 
digpatMi-at  the  extraordrsa^y  oircuoisrancti  !hat  tVM'^c^  ' 
ciiri^:  for  be  iimst  say,:  thdti  by' the  ex|))Mtttioi^  6f  tft^ 
n^bl&aod  learned  lord  at  the  table^  it  appeariM  th^t  ihe^ 
w^re.nsiw  placed  in  a  sitaation  in  whicb,  accord^V^g  t6  th^' 
Dol^le  andt  learned  lord's  owd  statementii,  s^ahsHantiatjiis^- 
ticeoould  not  be  done.     What  was  the  statement  of  th^ 
nableiaad  learned  lord?    He  stated  that  by  thef  ab^ac"- 
tioitof  the  witness  at  the  present  roomen (7  siffd  the  ^fnp'^sf- 
aibiliu  of^rodacing  him  n>o«r«  sm  itfjury  might  be  66it^it^ 
h^r  mi^eHy*a  defence^  vrhicb  it  was  ofit  of  the  pt)wer  df 
that  House  easily  to  repair.     Why  then,  if  thh\  (I'ag  thd 
sixnatio^  of  the  case,  if  the  Qoeen  was  depriir^d'of  tFi6^6r 
mpaas  of  defence  which,  if  resoi^ted  to  at  that  nicymetit, 
might  be  rendered  efTectiiaU  and  if  the  necesf^ary  triehti^ 
of( defence  were  not  fully  soppKied  to  hei*  he^rehfier;  h'd 
wouldask,  whether  it  did  not  ioWcW  as^a  plain  andin^vir'abl^ 
coa^kec^etiGe  that  the  defence  was  to  a  oei^taln  ext^rrt  ih- 
jucedf,  %»A  that  substantial  justice  could  not'h^  Hone  .^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  be  fch  hinrself  jllrfeed  in  a 
situation  of  very  great'  difficulty  ;  he  felt  afH  that  had  be'eti 
stated  with  respect  to  the  di^sradvantage  of  infei'^nptirtor 
the  defence  before  this  witness  was  called  »  and  Ir^  would 
p^r'haps'be  better  satisfied  if  his  noble  friend  did  not  per- 
a^ver^e  in  his  moiJQU.    Bat- feeling  that  the  Hdus^  was* 
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placed  iff  a  most  unlpoked-for  sitnatiocHo-feeliiig  diat, 
there  was  no  possible  remedy  for  the  actcomnitled  faj 
tbe  ageots  for  the  prosecutioo — if  be  were  asked  oa  thur 

froond  whether  the  proceedtns  ought  to  be  coatiaoedy 
er  Majesty  being  deprived  or  those  means  of  dafeoce 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  her,  he  sbouU},  however  ack*^ 
loctuntly,  be  obliged  to  assent  to  this  proposition.  Lat 
tbeir  lordships  consider  tbe  difficulties  into  which  they . 
were  plunged.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  contradiction  of  this  witness's  testiaioov* 
No  man  eonid  say,  that  if  he  were  called  up  immediately 
after  what  had  been  disclosed  to  their  lordships,  hif  cba- 
mination  would  not  be  materially  different  from  what  it 
wooM  foe  at  any  future  period,  when  information  had  'J 

been  supplied  to  him  with  respect  to  all  that  bad  passed  I 

on  this  subject.  Thus  an  irreparable  injury  would,  ii»  ibia 
instance,  be  done  to  tbe  Queen.  But  there  was  moire  iajary 
than  this.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,. perhaps  alittw 
hastily,  that  subornation  of  perjury  had  been  proved. 
He(Larl  Grey)  would  not  say  that  \  but  he  would  say,  that  • 
a  strong  statement  had  been  made  by  the  witness  reoeatly 
examined,  which  must  show  that  the  individaal  who  hs4 
left  ibis  country  had  at  least  beeaengaged  in  endeavoax^ 
ing  i»  suborn  other  wituesses.  What  had  they  heard 
this  day  at  their  lordships'  barf  They  were  told  that 
Restelli  went  to  a  witness  and  offered  him  a  certain  swa 
of  money  for  his  evidence :  that  that  witness  went  to  a 
second,  the  second  to  a  third,  and  so  on:  to  each  of 
the%e  witnesses  a  similar  proposition  had  Jbeen  made. 
He  (Restelli)  did  exactly  that,  (and  be  hoped  t^  should 
not  be  chided  for  making  any  observation  that  seemed 
to  reflect  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  given,)  bat  he 
did  exactly  that  which  was  likely  to  influence  those  wili* 
nesses  who  deposed  to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
other  circumstanced  of  a  similar  nature — points  which 
struck  him  at  the  moment  as  having  been  obtained  in 
this  improper  manner.  He  was  not  charging  a  conspi- 
racy on  the  nobhe  earl  opposite;  but  when  soch  a  sus- 
picion was  raised  as  had  been  excited  by  the  evidence 
given  that  day — namely,  that  if  the  witness  who  had 
quiued  this  country  were  examined  before  any  informal 
tion  relative  ro  what  had  just  occurred  could  be  afforded 
to  him,  it  would  fender  the  defence  of  her  Majesy^ 
complete  and  triuibphant  over  the  wor8.t  conspiracy  that 
ever -was  formed  to  ruin  the  character  and  destroy  the 
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lionour  of  an  indkidaal ;.  and  if  the  circunifttaiiee  :o€ 
delay  te&dered  it  impossible,  as  ii  did  accordiag  tatbe 
adrntssion  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  exa«> 
mioatioQ  could  be  pursued  eflPectually  and  satigfaeturUj 
btreirfter-— then  be  must  contend  thati.in.cooseqoence 
of  what  bad  happened,  the  House  was  placed  in  a 
•ifiMition  in  which  substantial  jastice  could  nut  be  donej 
and  if  hiA  noble  friend  persevered  in  his  motion,  it  niaac 
uadouteedly  receive  his  (Lord  Grey^s)  assent^  moreespe*^ 
ciaDy  when  be  coupled  the  circumstance  with  theafM 
pearance  which  the  evidence  had  assumed  in  the  coarse 
of  thifl  proceeding.  Thus  far  he  had  staled  hisaenti**.^ 
meoti  with  respect  to  the  motion  then  before  the  Hoase^ 
and  he  wooid  now  offer  a  ^ew  observations  on  the  -fact 
itself.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  the  fact  stated,  that 
ttfit  man  was  withdrawn  from  the  possibility  pf  imoie* 
diaie  examination,  without  reprobating  the  measure  ia 
the  stirongest  nranner.  The  noble  earl  opposite  had 
done  ixt  more  than  justice  to  himself  when  be  oou'* 
demned  this  proceeding,  b^  applying  to  it  the  mild  and 

feiUle  appellation  of  '*  ill-judged/'    In  speaking  4)f  Ji, 
\e .  would  not  use  such  a  term.    It  was  not  only  Ul« 
judged,  but  he  would  say  that  it  was-  most  iniquitoatji  - 
In  saich  a  case  it  was  of  little  use  to  speak  to  the  cba«; 
raatera  of  those  who  were  implicated.    They  could  not 
biis  be  aware,  generally,  frotn  their  professional  koow« 
ledge,  and  their  knowledge  of  this  case,  that  it  araa 
proper  and  expedient  to  keep  witnesses  of  this  son  i»> 
the  country,  that  they  might  be  forthcoming  iacase  aay 
necessity  should  arise  for  examining  them,  more  miaiUe-. 
Ly.'    But  if-  ever  there  was  a  witness  who,  fropn  the  jMur* 
ticaiar  nature  of  his  testimony  in  chief,  as  well  aa  muBi 
tbeparticular  nature  of  the  facts  disclosed  on  hiacrai»>: 
examination,  if  ever  there  was  a  witness  whom  every- 
perton  acquainted   with    the  proceedings   in  couria  of 
justice  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of  examining  stiU 
furiher^  Resteili,  he  would  say,  was  that  witness.    The 
nobl«»earl  (Liverpool)  bad  observed,  that  he  trusted  bit 
known  eharacter  would  remove  from  him  any  suspicion 
tjiat  he  had  taken  a  part  in  this  proceeding.    He  agieed-^ 
with  his  noble  friend  (the  £arl  of  Carnarvon)  in  giving 
to  tbe  noble  earl  all  the  weight  and  credit  which  bis 
high  iuharacter  deserved  ;  and-  when   the,  pledge  was 
given  to  that  House  by  the  noble  ear\,  in  consei}ueQoer 
of  a  forma)  stateo^ent  on  tbe  subject,  thut  every  tb^og 
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ikottld  be  4oub  as  Fmt  as  he  coold  co#ftil»«le  waaklmame 
««  far^ei  the  eMis  •T  juaiic^  by  ktepmr  mtbiH  tlie 
4MMHiiry  all  the  wimetset  inirodoeedl  in  uie  ceera^  ef 
^b  froiecetioa^  ihe  Hotiftp^  wi«h  tWl  conftdentM*  itt-ilie 
e«Ueear4'»  character  ifhieli  it  deserved^  g^ve  crerfff  fe 
%haa  aiaucaqce,  and  railed  with  peffeei  seemly  oti  ft. 
^i  if,  having  given  iheip  lordsivioa  that  soteftin  pledge; 
lassiiimed^  by  aii  the  weig^  i^o  authority^of  his  t^t^ 
MN>iec>  Alt  Qohle  eart  foiwd  Mmseif  ia  this  extraofdioaey 
aiioaiiatii,  ihat  those  who  oog^t  te^ehey  his  inasracfiette, 
aad  attend  to  the  pledge'  he  k)a&  g^i^o  tie-tha«^^iM(^^ 
aod  which  aseaseof  diity  should  htw^  tasgbt  Ihid  to 
respeei-^if  those  persons  m^9e  femftd  fo^  have  dfce<i^wld 
VoAh  the  aobleeari  aad  the  Hovse/  wh«t  paesiMei  seoe* 
aisjl  cpaid  he  bai^e  lihat  the  ends  ef  joiciee  weiiM  tMU'he 
defeaieck;-  erwhat  right  h»d>  the^r  ioffdsfaipa  eny^  lienger 
Ui.aatuflse  tliat  the  oomMiaads  of  the-ftobte  eat  I  wdwM 
he  obserted^  when^  they  pereeived*  chse  those  ageiHs-  who 
ought  te  od  in  strtcs  €4>e4heiioe  to  what  he  h«^d  iliieetetf, 
had,  ifl.dKf fiance  of  she  iiohle  ^arl^s  pJeidge,'s«is>«  wfl- 
pesa  out  oi  th^ewantryy  and' yendertd  m  iafie^hhMh|« 
htstexamioatioo  eooid  h»  So  efiMtuai  aa  k  oihcrwiae 
qsigbt  l^ve  been  h  But  ia- whas  sitaatHNi  was  ihe»Qweeh 
phiced  by  '  ihia.  eiroHomAnee^  Her 'Ikiajeaty^  e^Mael 
bed  irusiediinpliciily'io  ihe  nobk  <eai4'»'a8BiiraD«B  thet' 
UsS'  witaesa  sIioqMI  am  be'  suffered n»tlep«prV  1>vwtl|e 
aaomeat  ain*  imyortcins  eircimistafiee  cslled  'ftnr  thcs  us- 
eiBaflMaiiflii  ^'otte'ofuheai>  tbey  fisawd  that  the  phadyi 

'  ftaa.  aagatoryy  that  no*  one  ^as«  ansMf^eaM^t  fee  riic^'ap*' 
peaiwoce  of>  siiewiioesses^  (-tait  a  suboedinate  agj^nrhsad: 
seoa  ftwey  one  of  them,  and  tba«  hi  (eosaeqac«aae'»sah>* 
steotial. jiistice  couidi  not  bedooetoherMi^essy.    He* 
uuMt  say,  whatever  theitr  kirdabtps  mlghs  d^  whaleTer 
ceiirse  they  mighi  be  pleased' taadiapt,  thaa  the  whete- 
pi^ooeediog  ooald  not 'be  too  strongly  reprehaleA'  Look-' 
iokp  at-  lift  original  ititrodnotion>  taking*  its  details'  imoi 
considesatMuii  viewiog^ailthe  eirctiDietaBees  connected 
withit^  stidvfiiarkiBgj  most'  partiouiarly,  tbe*  eiroiim«- 
stanoes'of  ihe'defenee  of  ^hts  iilustrioos  peraoe^  heaseet* 
agatB;»epsaty  that  it  seeoiedto  bini  that  ibeywefeptaoed; 
byiUbeforf^itnre  of*  she  assaranee  wbieh  bad  heeo' dia- 
tinotly.  m'lvem  la  them,  (be  meant  nothing  peivonal  to- 

^he>  noiiJe  e^rloppoaite^)  in  a  sitaation  whtehpre^eDSad' 
ibem.frotti.doittg  sii>b8iaat4a)  juAtce  tothe  sHcenseA  P'^J* 

Jf^  tiaer^fare)  lieWasdti^Fen  tO'decideo»  this  propoBkiop> 
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MrUMiat'tbey  ahoald  4r  should  mt  contiooe  thb  pro-) 
ccediog»/he  would  say^  '^  l^t  it  iy>t  becoaiiooefd.''  The 
liable  lord  (EUeoborooeb)  speaktog  of  the  ikidde  to  which 
the  business  wai  to  £e  decidtd^  observed^  that  Uiere 
were-  two  quesiions  for  their,  lordships.'  deoision'-rooej 
whether  the  Queen  was  guilt;  or  not  guiky  ;  tiie  otfaer^ 
whether  tb^  .bill  should  be  passed  on  the  evidence  that 
had  been  adduced  ;  aad  be  added  a  seottmeot  in  which 
be  (Ear)  Grey)  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  lord»  that, 
is  A  case  of  this  nature^  there  ought  to  be  clear,  iocon* 
trovertibie,  unsuspicious,  and  unsuspected,  evideacei  to 
imlnoe  them  to  come  ta&  decision  against  her  Majesty. 
Bos  he  would  ataie>  that,  on  a  proceeding  of  this  pecu- 
liar descriptioDf  a  proceeding  which  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
aite.  had  recomuaeoded,  and  to  whtch  he  must  adhere,- 
with:  all  its  circumstaaees,  it  was  impossible  for  their 
Jbrdshf  pS'  to  separate  those  oircomstanees  so  as  to  gire 
aa  opintoo  oo  twio  oueatioM.  They  had  arriyed  at  the 
m^cond  reading  of  this  bill^  aimI  on  that  seeoiid  reitdiag> 
the /first  qtieftfon  must  be,  simply,  aye  or  n4>-*^o  that 
point  their. aggsegete  opinion^  ix>ost  be  given-^here  wai 
ilorqaestion  of  an  iottrmediate  nature.  He  had  stated 
tlisamm!h,<  viewii>g  most  painfully  what  ba4  •huppened^ 
modr  looking. ot  the  debtttes  thai  had  sakeo  place,  on  or 
Wfore  that  doy^  as  nothing  more  than  -a  strong  aod 
powerful  illostratioB^  of  all  those  evils  which  he  had 
^precated  from  ike*  beginning*-«evil8  that  had  beea 
lammed  up  in  a  compendious  observjltion^  which  bad 
falleo  from^'anwble  lord  on- the  cross-benoh,  who  had 
atated  to  their  lordships  '*  that  the  House  were  placed 
iaa  siluatioo^'  in  whieh,  firom  their  habits,  they  could 
ftot  appear  lo'the  public  to  be  doing  justice." 
i  The  Eafl  of  Livirpool  unid,  if  the  fact  really  were, 
that>  fronr  the  eircumstanee  which  had  ocrarred^  sub-< 
itaatial  justice  could  not  be  done  to  her  Majesty,  be 
would,  agree  with,  the  noble -earl  that  the  proceeding 
abaald  be  suspended  altogether.  But  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  did  not  state  that  sub-^ 
Stwatial  juacice  ««)itld  not  be  donevi  He  said,  on  the 
cwntrary,  that  the  consequence  of  the  event  in  question 
wigbt  possibly  be  beneficial  to  heir  Majesty.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  eMuorplified  the  posiuoQ*  in  this  way, 
aod  he  considered'^the  reasoning  to  becarrect'*-*namely« 
that  they  were  hound/to  give  her  Majesty  the  full  ami 
eaisrc*  benefit^  aa  far  as  she  was  concerned,  <i^f  all  the 
Definc€,1  3  k 
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•▼idence   adduced  against  the  testtmoDj  of  RrasicUu 
And  attboogb  it. might  be  possible  that  bis  eVideict 
whb  respect  ta  ber  Majesty  coald,  if  doubted,  be  ex- 
plainedy  ibac  sttll>  tinder  tbe  cirenmstances  of  the  case, 
4ucb  explanation  should  be  eAtirely  put  out  of  tbe  way« 
Here,  therefore,  her  Majesty  might  receive  a  decided 
advantage.    Now»  bow  coutd  their  lordsbipa  pat  ifaia 
great  cause^  which  they  were  engaged  to  decide,  on  aa 
pane  such  as  this  i    He  would  assume  that  some  ira« 
proper  proceedings  took  place  at  Milan;  be  would  as- 
sume that  the  JMitafi  commission  had  acted  improperiy  r 
be  would  do  this  for  argument  sake,  (because  be  knew 
tbe  govertiment  had  authorized  no  improprietj  ;  and, 
vibile  be  admitted  that  tbe  fact  relative  to  Resteili  waa 
^  most  serious  one^  he  must  observe,  that  with  respect  to 
all  the  other  pvoeeedings  of  tbe  commission,  so  far  from 
any  thing  improper  being  proved,  rather  tbe  reverse  waa 
manifested;)  hot  assuming  all  this,  and  looking  to  the 
ivholc  of  ReaieUi's  evidence>  it  would  be  found  that  tbe 
ease  did  not  stand  on  that  evidence^  but  that  it  siill 
resled  otf  tbe  evidence  of  otbers-^of  some  who  bad  ne« 
rBt  been  at  Milan,  or  who,  having  been  there,  never  had 
imy  communication  with  Resteili,  or  any  other  person 
of  that  description.    It  was  therefore  possible,  that  such 
a  case  might  be  made  oat  on  this  evidence  as  would  rn« 
dace  ibeir  iordsbipa  to  find  her  Majesty  guilty  of  tbe 
charges  stated  in  tbe  preaokble  of  this  bill.    Then,  h^ 
contended^  that  the  argument  of  the  noble  earl  was,  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  completely  erroneous,  because 
there  was  no  questioiv  whether  substantial  justice  coiitd 
be  done.    It  was  quite  clear  that  It  could.     Nay,  (Be 
consequence  of  the  situation  in  which  the  defence  waa 
placed,  by  the  circumstance  complained  of^  might  be  to. 
derive  the  prosecution  of  tbe  advantage  of  a  great  bodjr 
of  evidence^  to  which  access  might  have  been  had  if' 
this  obstruction  had  not  occnrredr    He  would  ask  their 
lordships. this,  and  he  put  the  question  to  them  most  se* 
rionsly,  whether,  with  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  tbe 
accusaiiou,  and  tbe^videnee  on  the  part  of  the  defence, 
aa  far  as^itbad  gone,  and  considered  in  alt  its  bearings, 
it  would  be  possfble,  consisfentty  with  what  was  due  to 
(he  cliaracter  of  tbe  Queen,  to  suspend  tbe  proceeding 
in  its  present  stage f   Wot^ld  it  be  possible  to^atisfy  the' 
pablio  mind,  or  to  do  substantial  justice.  If  the  case  wer^ 
Rvw  k ft  without  oomiiig  to  any  deci«6n  upon  U  i  What-' 
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t^tr  might  ^  tbe  final  deiermination,  whatever  fate  m 
ih^  end  uiighi  befal  tbe  bill^  fare  he  was  that  tbe»  whole' 
ca^e  oagfat  to  be  beard.    By  hearing  the  whole  of  the 
evideoce  on  both  aides,  aoid  by  that  means  only>  could 
the  House  arrive  at  a  just  and  safe  conclusion*     He  bad' . 
90  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  House  owed  it  to  1  he  ho« 
jBour  of  the  Queen,  and  to  tbe  honour  of  the  coontfTy 
not  to  shrink  from  the  question,  whether  tbe  preamble 
of  ihe  bill  had  or  bad  not  been  established.     fVitbodt 
anticipating  any  future  questions  that  might  arise,  he 
tfaougnt  it  right  to  say  thatnothiog  could  bemoreiin* 
/ortunate,  nothing  in  his  view  more  ill-judged,  than  to 
smother  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  guilt  or  innoceace 
of  the  Queen,  in  questions  of  mere  policy  and  expedi-^ 
eacy.    By  some  mode  or  other  the  House  ought  to  gty 
to  the  end  of.  the  inquiry,  and  decide  whether  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  bill  had  or  had  not  been  proved.     Such' 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  of  what  was  due  to  josticer 
and  to  tbe  Queen*     He  had  already  said  that  if  he 
thought  the  ends  of  substantial  justice  would  be  de** 
feated,  be  should  agree  with  tbe  noble  lord;  but  be 
wished  to  say  .one  word,  on  what  had.  fallen  from  tlie 
Bobk  earl  who  spoke  last,  as  to  the  flagitious  conduct  of- 
the  individual  who  sent  Restelli  to  Italy.     He  allowed 
that  it  would  have  been  a  flagitious  act  if  the  object  of 
it  bad  been  10  withdraw  the  witness  from  justice,  but 
be  (Lord  Liverpool)    was    roost    conscientiously    con>- 
vinced  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  oocasion' 
of  jt  had  bad  no  such. intention,  but  bad  fell  convinced* 
that  the  man  would  have  returned  before  the  Hoose' 
arrived  at  the  present  state  of  the  proceeding. 
'  TA^  Earl  iff  Lauderdale  rose  amid  some  confusioni* 
Qe  was  very  anxious  to  state  his  feeling  upon  what  had* 
passed  in  the  coarse  of  this  discussion,  and  upon  the* 
aitnatiou  in  which  the  House  was  placed.     He  must,  'in' 
tbe  first  place,  observe,  that  the  proposition  of  tbe  noble* 
earl,  arose  out  of  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.    He  bad* 
never  said,  aini  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  never  understobds 
him  to  say,  and  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  covld' 
have  supposed  lum  to  say,  that  it  was  impa8;iib)e  that 
substantial  justice  could  bei  dooef  to  her  JVlajesty,'bc^ 
Cfinse  Restelli  was  withdrawn^    The  proposition*  was  so 
absurd;  in  itself,  tbat  it. was,  impossible  that  the  ttbUe^ 
and  learned  lord  could  liave  uttered  it:  on  thecontrarji 
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be  bad  orgtd  tbtt  it  wm  doc  impr^lmble  Ami  ihm.  w^ 

comstancet.  migbt  uira  adraougeoiis  to  tb«  Qneeo*. 

Aod  wbat  waa  me  oature  of  |be  pi opoailioii  to  tfedify 

this  luppoted  injostice^     It  waa  tbia^-that  alter  the» 

whole  of  ibe  evidence  in  fafour  of  cbe  bUl  bad  been 

beard,  and  balf  tbe  defence  bad  been  gone  tbroogh,  ibe 

House  should  nop  8ho4t  and  proceed  no  f«nber.    Tfana 

the  remedy  would,  in  truth,  be  tbe  groiarsl.  act  of  ixk^ 

justice  ihat  had  e«ef>been^aaggeBted  to  any  dribvoaK    Ii* 

bad  been  fbnnariy  urged, .that 'even  the  slightest delajr 

between^ tbe  charge. apd  the  defeoce  was  ao  atrocisaa 

pioceed'ui^,  and  it  came  fron¥  tbe  same  individuals  wb« 

now  rtcoinoietided  that  the  Qaeen  sboakl  be  pennated 

only  to.  go  through  half  the  caae  that  was  to  viodicase 

ber  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and.  posieriiy.  .  Ail  mea 

were  bound  to  consider bor  ianoeentuatil  she  bad  failed 

in  disproving  her  gniit,  but  here  it  wad  reoommeaded 

that  her  Majesty,  should  be  deprived  of  tbe  opportniuijr 

of  doing  so.    J^Qt  their  iordsbips  were  bound  ui  consider 

not  merely  the  interests  of  tiie  Queeo,  \mi  tbe  lAterests 

of  the  country;  and  suppose  it  were  waited  why  tbepso^ 

oeedioff  was  stopped,  why  the  Queen  was  permitted  oaly 

to  be  half  defendedi  what  wouid  ail  tbe  ccHsntriea  of 

Europe,  or  any  independent  man  oo  tbe  face  of  the 

globe,  tbiukof  the  answer,  thattbia^&rying  injilatioe  bad 

been  done  because  an  Italiam  coarier  bad  beea  aeiit  ta 

Idil&n  i    But  his  noble  friiend  (tbe  £arl  of  Carsanron),. 

on.  tlie  absence  of  tbia  Italian  coorier.,  meaat  tOsfoiInd 

bis  charge  of  conspiracy ;  ibut  be  (Losd  Lauderdale}  pot 

il  to  their  lordships  whether  there  waa  oae  eau>Bg  tbiMa 

who  believed  that  Bestelti's  abaenpe -waa  *tfae  i»Bse» 

quence.of  any  d^p«lasd  conspiracy  i   Was  the  Absence 

of  this  oourier  any  proof  of  its  exbtence  i  lor  /wottld.ibii 

cinaumstance  be  asaigned  aa  a  reason  why  &8tain«hanhl 

continue  upon  the  crown  of  £iigbnd^  wbicb,  if  tbe^op* 

poctanity  were  afforded^  might  peridafia  s4ili.be  abownl^ 

be  pure  and  unsullied* 

.  llu^  Mart  qf '  Morlfff  entreated  the  aoUelonl  shoae 
aiotioa^waa  iioder  coasidetati^n  not  to  press  so  impOTa*^ 
ant  a  queation  lAtbe  vole,  in  tbe  present  nopaeptored 
state  of  the  House.  The  report  of  ibe  .seeset  commiltee 
l*ad  staled,  tb|it  certain  grave .  «ccii8atiofis  had  been 
brougbt.agaioat  her  Msyestyy  asd  that  it  was:imporsada 
ibaijdiev.  aheuld'be  ejuimiiUNl  by  a  Itgialaiive  prdceed** 
iag.    TJie  mew  be  bad^tabei^^^f  the  oue  vf as'  pseciidijfi 
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in  moewduket  withlkat  xeport ;  Mid  siiee  i^MiiclWiomf 
wjtii;  is  luaay  respects^  iofiokbly  toferiory  he  kikfir  of  d# 
meaiiB  bjr  whicb  jaMioe  cdiild  bo  obtaioed  so4i#ctiially 
as  Iqr  the  mactiinery  noir  in  operaiioD.*  Without  pledge 
i«g  himself  as  to  the  resolf,  hehadtfacfeforc  gii^»  his 
9ote  for  this  ^proceeding ;  though  he  fell  ibat  the  qaea* 
tioD  of  expfadiency  still  reaiained,  even  soppos^eg  tfo^ 
truth  of  the  preamble  of  tk^  btii  fally  eSfisbtished  io  evi^ 
deuce.'  Whatever  might  jbe  she-  fa^tt  atieodfog  dbe  ab« 
seace  of  Restelli^  it  was  a  daty  wiiioh  4Ke  House^owedy 
e«^  to  posterity,-  to  <brii}g  this  itlqairy  to  a  oodcIusiod  : 
and  whatever  degree  of  injory 'tlse  cauieof  ibeQaeen 
might  receive,  opots  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  decide, 
every  prtnetple  of  juttiee  reqairied  that  the  couosel 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  their  defen^^e. 
<  Lord  JhMlty  felt  eoavineed  that  the  absence  of 
Restelli  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  an  error  in  jndg* 
metit.  He  wished  to  learn  wh^  was  the  individual  that 
had  sent  Restelli  to  Milanj  and  whether  he  was  one  of 
tbel  Milan  commissioners. 

•  The  Bart  of'Liioerpoei  said  that  i-t  was  Mr.  Powelh 
'i^The  Eari  of  CarnarvQn  soid^  tl^at  he  wished  the  foI« 
lowing  iftiestioa  to  be  submitted  to  theoounsel  for  the 
Qiieeti :  whether  the  immediate  attendance  and  examina^ 
tfoa  of  ResteUi  were  material  to  their  case  7  He  was 
anxvoys,  in  she  Arst  instance,  to  bear  the  opinions  of  the 
kfarned  gentlemeti  dpon  this  point ;  and  he  should  tbe6^^ 
flerhaps,  be  better  enabled  lo  jadge,  what  step  ought 
IKdp{<to  >be  taken.  Though  nothing,  not  even  the 
apeeohea  of  coonscl,  eonid  aker  his  opinion  that  for  the 
sstkaof  theceitotry>  and  for  the  <rilke  of  thevHoiise,  \t 
Ootfbt  not  to  proceed  further  in  this  inqiiiry,  yet  he  felt 
bonnBto  subinit  with  deference  to  the  opintooa  expressed' 
b^noMe  lords  more  experienced  than  himself.  Por  this 
reason  he  shook!  not  press  to  a  division  the  motion  he 
had  o(ffefed ;  though  he  was  oonvineed  that  public  feeling 
bad  long  ago  had  enough  of  the  prooeedings  of  thc^ 
Honse  upon  this  subject.  The  finrt  hour  the  public 
shepM  team  that  their  lordships  had  determined  to  quash' 
Sbts  bnstnessy  it  would  be  hailed  by  an  boanimoos  acclaimr 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  u 

^  ikke  Bart  of  BitMsmgion  fek  it  necessary  to  make  a  fern 
observations*  It  had  been  very  properly  asked,  who 
wtes  the<  individval  who  s^nt  Restelli)  to  Italy  ^'and  the 
i^Me  eigrl  (Liiparpool)  badr  fttefiMad;  witb^  sbat- t^aodour 
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wbiob  abrayt  distingtiiahed  bim,  that  it  was  Mr.  Powell. 
He  (Lord  BlessiDgtan)  bad  the  honoar  to  be  acquaioted 
with  that  gentlemaOy  and  he  should  be  sorry,  that  becaose 
he  was  a  Milan  commissioner  he  should  be  supposed  to 
be  a  party  to  any  conspiracy  against  the  Queen.  Per- 
haps he  (£ord  Blessington)  regretted  as  much  as  anv  matf 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  MiWn 
comoiiseion  ;  and  sure  he  was  that  he  had  not  willingly 
subjected  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  Co  the  ob* 
sisrvatioQ  of  the  House. 

Lord  Ahanleg  repeated,  that  he  charged  nothing  more 
against  Mr.  Poweli  than  an  error  in  judgment,  though 
that  error  was^deep^y  to  be  regretted. 

The  Earl  of  BUssingUm  concurred  in  thinking  that  it 
was  highly  improper,  under  fill  the  circamstances,  to  send 
B^telii  to  Italy;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  no  nndue  mo-, 
tive  existed  mthe  mind  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Lord  Holland  owed  it  to  himself  and  tb  the  tfoble  earl 
pppohite  to  assure  the  House,  that  at  the  time  be  made 
bi»  retnarhs,  and  before  the  noble  earl  had  spoken  dn  the 
subject,  he  (Lord  Holland)  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  a  party  to  the  transaction. 
He  founded  this  conviction  upon  the  character  he  en- 
terwaed  of  the  noble  earl ;  for  though,  on  many  occa- 
sions, they  were  in  political  hostility,  he  was  ready  to 
aoknowledge  that  on  neither  side  or  tbe  House  did  he 
kaow  any  man  less  capable  of  doing  what  was  dishonour- 
able or  nnbeooming.  If  he  had  thus  thought  before  the 
DQ^le  earl  had  spokeni  his  opinion  was  more  than  erer 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  met  the  ques- 
iion«  While^  however,  be  acquitted  the  noble  earl  of 
the  «ligbtest  participation  in  any  thing  like  intrigue  or 
conspiracy y  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  remained  en- 
tirely unaltered.  After  the  disclaimer  of  the  noble  ead, 
and  A  few  minutes*  calm  reflection,  he  still  felt  bound  to 
say^  that  the  noble  earl,  on  this  occasion  and  others,  had  ' 
undertaken  to  do  more  for  the  House  than  experience 
showed  he-  was  enabled  to  perform.  The  noble  earl 
admitted  the  proceeding  now  complained  of  to  be  culpa* 
ble:  but  when  he  gave  the  pledge  that  no  witnesses 
should  leave  the  country,  he  ought  to  have  fairly  avowed 
that  he  bad  no  power  to  retain  them,  that  they  might,  if 
necessary,  be  subjected  to  trials  for  perjury.  If  the 
noble  eari  hud  thus  confessed  that  there  were  certain  io« 
ferior  persons^  over  whom^  in  this  respect,  he  had^no  coo^ 
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tro],  the  Hott«e  would,  probably »<  have  adopted  a  li^iohi^ 
tioQ  very  differeot  from  that  to  which  it  haid  arrived.  It 
bad,  in  fact/  relied  upoD  \Ue  a$8axance  of  the  noble  earl 
that  be  would  do  his  utai03t  to  prevent  what  had  now 
really  occurred.  Perhaps  the  noble  earl  had  done  ai^ 
that  was  possible  in  his  situaiion  :  but  what  the  House 
required  and  expected  bad  not  been  pefformed.  With- 
out cavilling,  therefore,  about  words— whether  substan- 
tial justice  could  or  could  not  be  done,  or  whether  her 
Majesty's  defence  was  injured*^l)e  must  say  that  tht 
House  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  prevented  it  from 
inquiring  into  the  allegations  of  the  preamble  with  any 
probability  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  His 
noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Lauderdale^  who 
xnet  every  subject  with  good  humour,  who  possessed  ex- 
cellencies of  many  kinds,  and  from  whom  he  .(l^^ord 
Holland)  never  differed  without  regret  and  diffidence^ 
had  contended  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  in- 
justice to  stop  io  the  middle  of  her  Majesty's  defence. 
He  (Lord  Holland)  confessed  that  he  was  nciade  of  sterner 
stuff  on  this  occasion  than  his  noble  friend ;  he  was 
ready,  and  had  been  ready  from  the  beginning,  to  q»ash 
this  proceeding;  and  if  the  motion  to-day  sobni^itted 
had  been  persisted  in^  be  should  have  given  a  vote  con- 
sonant with  that  opinion.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  the 
defence  had  not  only  been  interrupted,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  now  be  continued  with  the  aame 
advan^ges  it  had  before  possessed,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  preHmioary  discussions  k  bad  been  asserted  by  the 
noble  earl  (liverpool),  that  the  mode>  in  which  this  great 
question  was  investigated  was  most  beneficial  to  the  party 
accused,  under  the  supposition  tbat  she  was  guilty. 
This  seemed,*  at  the  time,  a  strange  kind  of  panegyric ; 
only  intelligible,  in  its  full  extent,  to  those,  who  were  so 
prodigiously  anxious  for  the.  honour  of  the  Queen,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  justice  in  mercy  should  be  ex* 
tended  to  her  Majesty.  When  the^  said,  **  do  not  stdp 
in  the  middle  of  the  defence,'^  they  in  fact  meant  to  de« 
prive  her  of  one  great  advantage,  held  out  by  the  noble 
earl  in  the  first  instance*  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Lau* 
derdale^  had  declaredi  tbat  I>e  never  heard  of  such  a  pro- 

Eosition  as  stopping  a  proceeding  of  ibis  kind  ;  but  had 
e  never  yet  read  of  a  party  to  a  suit  being  nonsuited  for 
want  of  evidenee  i  He  (Lord  Holland)  wtis  not  well  in- 
formed upqa  such  Mibjecis.;  .but  be  begged  toask  if  no 
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iostaooe  wM  lo  be  foodd  of  atrial  bdng  loterrD^fteil  jo  m 
court  of  ju»iice>  ia  coQseauence  ot  sometbiDg.  impropet 
ip  the  condactor  one  of  the  parties^  before  the  jury  was 
called  upoQ  to  decide  on  the  main  Question  at  issoe?  It 
would  rather  be  supposed  that  the  otner  sid^  were  arguing 
on  the  analogies  of  \aw  in  France  than  in  England^ 
llerCf  if  a  maa  we^e  accused  of  murder  and  it  came  out 
that  be  was  only  guilty  of  a  crime  of  a  different  com- 
plexion^ be  bad  the  benefit  of  bis  plea  of  not  guilty  td 
the  greater  offence.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
plex propositioOi  which^  if  it  failed  on  oue  point*  failei) 
on  all.  Yet  the  Queeo»  io  a  case  of  this  importance,  and 
after  all  that  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  said  in  the 
commencement^  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  this  complex  proposition.  Mncb  fault  had  been. 
{ounH,  and  lastly  found,  with  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  sent  Restelli  to  Italy ;  and  it  had  drawn 
trom  the  noble.earl  a  declaration  that  that  individoal  trat 
free  from  any  criminal  intention.  He  (Lord  Holland) 
recollected  Lord  Thurlow  to  have  sflid  that  be  wTonld  adt 
lake  any  notice  of  the  conduct,  of  persons  in  office  on 
occasions  like  this ;  because,  to  make  observations  was  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  of  a  fulsome  panegyiict  not  only 
upon  genuemen  ioimediately  iii  place,  bnc  upon  a& 
those  incidentally  coanected  with  tbem«  This  .remark 
bad  been  illastrated  to-day. ;  for,  no  sooner  Was  the  con- 
duct of  this  individual  who  had  sent  Restelli  out  of  the 
country  called  in  question,  than  he  was  inimediately  pro* 
nounced  to  be  a  person  of  most  excellent  qualities,  who 
bad  merely  committed  an  error  in  judgment.  In  fact,  il 
losight  be  said  to  be  enough  for  a  man  to  be  employed  by 
goverument^  or  to  be  employed  by  one  who  was  em- 
ployed by  government,  to  invest  him  witb  aH  imaginary 
virtues*  Thus  persons  in  office  were  gifted  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  good  qualities :  the  gentleman  whose  coo- 
duct  was  now  before  the  House  was  a  person  in  office : 
ergo,  he  was  gifted  witb  all  description^  of  good  quali- 
ties. Another  point  connected  in  this  discussion  reW 
garded  the  Alien  Bill ;  and,  thongh  he  would  not  now 
go  at  length  into  it,  it  was  obvious  that  it  formed  a  veiy 
material  consideration*  and  that,  as  bad  before  b^n  fre- 
quen.tly  shown,  it  might  be  exercised  in  a  way  injurious 
to  her  Majesty's  defence.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
(£l(lon)  had  asserted,  that  supposing  Bestelli  did  not  re- 
tnrn,  the  Queen  woidd  have  ail  the  advantage  to  be  de« 
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rived  from  his  a)^sence.  It  oaght,  however,  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  Restelli  was  not  wanted,  at  the  present  mo- 
tnent,  to  be  examined  as  to  the  testimony  he  had  pre- 
viously given,  but  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  tbe  Queen ;  whethet  connected  with  the 
Milan  commission  or  not,  he  (Lord  Holland^  would  not 
decide.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  Restelli,  if 
he  were  here,  would  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy :  and  did  the  noble  and  learned  lord  mean  to  be 
understood,  that  if  the  witness  were  not  produced,  it  was 
to  be  concluded  that  such  a  conspiracy  really  existed  ? 
That  could  not  be  meant :  and  yet,  if  tiie  noble  abd 
learned  lord  did  not  mean  that,  he  could  mean  nothing.  Ik 
was  quite  clear  that,  if  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen  were  satisfactorily  made  out  in  evi- 
dence, their  lordships  would  throw  out  the  bill  without 
hesitation.  It  was  thus  clear  that  the  ends  of  substan- 
tial justice  might  be  evaded ;  because  Restelli  was  not 
L^re  to  prove  that  which,  without  his  testimony,  would 
Dever  be  inferred.  ^Then  arose  a  question  as  to  tbe  situa- 
tion in  which  the  court  was  placed  ;  and  how,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to  avoid  doing  injury  ? 
It  was  very  true,  that  if  (herie  was  nothing  in  the  vlccu- 
aation  against  Restelli — if  he  could  not  establish  a  con. 
spiracy,  or  any  thing  like  it — big  absence  might  operate 
to  tbe  advantage  or  the  accused  :  but  if,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  Restelli  could  prove  that  the  Milan  commission 
was  connected  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  honour  and 
character  of  her  Majesty,  and  could  bring  home  the 
charge,  justice  could  not  be  done  without  his  presence. 
He  (Lord  Hblland)  did  not,  therefore,  stand  up  for  the 
extension  of  any  indulgence  or  mercy  to  the  Queen,  bot 
for  the  court  itself;  because  he  did  not  like  to  go  on  in 
a  course  which,  happen  what  would,  tbe  judges  could  not 
lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say  '*  We  are 
satisfied  that  full  justice  has  been  done.^  If  this  diS' 
tressing  situation  were  owing  to  the  laches  of  the  noble 
earl,  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  only  arose  from  an  error  in 
judgment.  He  would  not,  however,  suppose  that  there 
had  been  the  slightest  neglect  of  doty  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  he  gave  ministers  foil  credit  for  having 
done  their  utmost.  Still,  the  very  thing  apprehended  at 
(he  commencement,  and  against  which  the  assurance  of 
the  noble  earl  was  the  security,  had  happened :  the 
course  of  justice  b«d  been  perverted^  and  it  was  mh^k 
Defence.]  3  / 
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better. to  stop  altogether  thaa  to  persevere  in  a  road 
^bich  coirid  lead  to  no  satisfactory  termioatioD. 

Jjdrd  Erskine  said,  that  though  he  was  ready  to  rote, 
with  his  noble  friend  who  spoke  iast,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  proceeding!  and  though  ao  almost  irresistible 
reason  had  been  tnis  day  nflfordied  fordoing  so,  yet,  as  the 
noble  earl  (Carnarvon)  nad  withdrawn  his. motion  for  this 
purpose,  he  should  not  think  it  necessary  jet  to  declare 
his  opinion  by  bis  vote«  He  should  now  miove  that  tbe 
question  suggested  be  put»  and  that  tbe  House  should  then 
adjourn,  thereby  giving  the  counsel  an  opportunity  for 
consideration. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  as  Mr.  PowelPs  name  had 
been  mentioned,  he  ought  to  be  called  to  tbe  bar  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct, 

T/ie  Lord^Chancellor  remarked,  that  rt  w^s  now  balf- 
'  past  4,  and  that  it  might  be  better  if  Mr.  Powell  were  re* 
quired  to  attend  to-morrow.  The  House,  however,  ma- 
nifested a  decided  ^ish  that  Mr,  Powell  should  be  imme- 
diately examined  ;  and  counsel  were  again  called  in* 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  Grey.— Were  you  em[>ioyeci  under  the  commission  at  Milan  2 
—1  was. 

Ar^you  at  present  the  acent  in  the  support  of  this  bill  ? — ^I  am 
iDg  i\\t  agents  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Were  you  present  m  this  court  at  the  examination  of  Restelli? — I 

State  then  why  you  sent  Kestelli  on  a  mission  out  of  the  country! — 
1  recommended  that  Restelli  should  be  sent. 

To  ti'hom  did  you  recommend  that  ? — I  recommended  it  at  tbe  Fo- 
rei«n.office. 

Was  it  at  tbe  Foreign-4>fBGe  you  applied  to  iiavc  UesteUi  sent  on  a 
foreign  mission  i — As  a  courier. 

Did  you  get  passports  for  that  purpose  at  tbe  Foreign-ofiice?— I  did 
not. 

Can  you  state  wlio  did  ^— I  did  nnt. 

But  you  applied  at  tbe  Foreign*ofllice ;  you  recommended  be  should 
be  seni  on  this  minion  I — ^If  your  lordships  will  aIlo\t  me,  I  will  give 
)lhe  expiaaation :  Bestelli  bad  been  ilie  courier  who  had  conducted  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  to  Dover;  those  witnesses  had  been  maltreated 
by  the  populace  at  Dover  ;  they  weine  afterwards  sent  into  Holland. 

Do  you  speak  to  yoor  own  knowledge  wlien  you  say  they  had  been 
ill-treated  at  Dover  ?'— I  speak  from  tbe  information  of'BestellL  I  am 
stating  the  motives  tjbat  iiuluced  me  to  make  that  recommendation.  I 
learned  <that  various  reports  were  propagated  in  Itidy  of  the  danger^ 
which  theM'itoesscs  for  tbe  bill  ran,  by  coming  over  to  this  country.  I 
had  lieianrd  tliat  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  that  they  h^d  re- 
ceived great  personal  in3uries.  I  bad  lieard  that  the  fsipilies  of  those 
persons  who  were  here  were  exceedingly  anxious  upon  the  subject  qf 
their  relations  who  were  in  this  country.    I  had  understood  Resteili  to 
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be  icqu^lnted  with  the  grater  part  of  the  families  of  those  persons 
'ftfMf  I  considered  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  those  relations 
and  friends,  that  some  person  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  those  wic- 
oesses  in  this  country,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  those  £aniilies, 
tiiould  go  over  there  with  letters  from  the  witnesses,  anci  having  hini< 
self  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  safety  here,  (hat  he  should  report  to 
those  femilies  what  their  situation  reafly  was,  and  by  that  means  that 
he  should  pqt  an  end  to  the  great  anxiety  which  I  thought  those  fami- 
Itet  must  necessarily  feel  for  their  friends. 

AdmKtmg  this  to  have  been  your  motive,  did^ou  not  know  that  by 
tending  RestelU  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine 
him  here  upon  the  subject  of  his  evidence,  if  a  necessity  should  arise 
for  that  ? — At  the  time  that  RestelH  was  sent  away,  which  I  think  wap 
IbeThUf^ay  or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  con* 
ceived  that  there  would  have  l>een  ample  time  afforded  before  any 
tucb  necessity  could  arise :  my  instructtom  to  Restelli  were  speciiic, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  he  was  to  return  here  on  or  before  the  3d  of 
October;  and  at  the  time  that  Restelli  went,  [  had  a  finn  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  that  he  would  so  return. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  Foreign-office  when  you  made  the  repre- 
sentation you  have  stated  ^*-It  was  either  Mr.  Planta  or  Lord  Clan- 
wUliam,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  whom  I  think  I  stated  that  Restelli 
was  to  be  sent  as  a  courier  to  Italy. 

Did  you  state  to  the  persons  at  the  Foreign-office,  whoever  they  might 
be,  that  Restelfi  had  lieen  examined  as  a  witness  at  this  bar  f — I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  made  such  statement. 

Did  you  state  who  he  was  ?— I  believe  it  was  perfectly  known  who 
he  was. ' 

Have  you  had  any  communication  which  enables  you  to  state  whe- 
ther it  is  probable  that  Restelli  will  soon  again  be  in  England  ? — I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  soon  be  in  England,  becaifte  the 
most  positive  directions  have  been  sent,  that  he  should  be  sent  over ; 
'  that  every  means  sliould  be  used  to  make  htm  come  over  here. 

When  were  those  directions  scot  ? — ^They  have  been  sent  two  or 
three  times ;  the  last  directions  were  sent  on  Saturday  or  Sunday^  the 
most  positive  directions. 

Has  any  anitwer  been  received  to  the  first  directions  ? — I  have  leam- 
jcd  that  Restelli  bad  for  some  days  been  violently  ill,  and  eonfioed  to 
hia  bed  with,  a  fevefy  having  been  blooded  and  attended  by  some  me» 
dical  person. 

Lord  AlvarUey. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  not  to  allow  any  of  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  you  could 
preVenth,  going  out  of  this  cnnntry,  or  any  instructtons  to  that  effect  ? 
•—I  do  not  recollect  any  speciic  instructions  to  have  been  given  to  me 
to  that  effect ;  but  at  the  time  J  sfnt  Restelli,  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  he  would  be  called  upon  ag^ttn  as  a  witness,  or  that  he  would  be 
wanted  as  a  witness  until,  if  this  bilWhoiild  have  passed  this  House,  it 
should  liave  gone  to  the  Hou«e  of  Commons. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  such  instructions  were  given  by  the 
government  of  this  countxy  to  you  ?*-To  me  personally,  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  specific  instructions  having  been  iiven  upon  thi3  subject ; 
but  I  certainly  was  present  at  the  rfetwte  in  this  House,  in  which  the 
noble  earl  at  the  hoKd  of  the  eovernment  had  suited  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion pf  thcijovemmcnt  to  taie  every  care  they  qould,  that  the  wit«< 
'  iiesses'shouM  not  go  away. 
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'  Vnow?nrg  iliaf,  did  you  iretcobsrdcr  ti  at  least  an  ad  of  dBobedioice 
Id  those  iflstrHctions,  allow  in  ({uwtrccomtneDdmg  ibis  pewau  tobe  Mvt 
abroad  as  a  eottrier?<f^I  «iid.ji«l.oQOHder  it  an  act  of  dNobedknca ;  I 
ilid  Ao(  give  it  that  cowidaralipn  ^  ail ;  I  bad  a  full  expectalion  tittt 
the  mail  would  return ;  (  oever  would  have  Kent  him  if  I  had  not  had 
the  fullest  conviction  on  my  own  miod  that  the  man  would  be  bei^  oo 
or  before  the  3d  of  October. 

Was  there  any  inteotioii,  wheo  be  went  with  tboae  letten^  of  hit 
brioging  back  oiher  witaessea  to  rebut  U)^  for  the  Queen  I — ^None 
wtiatever^ 

Could  not  ibe  families  of  the  persons  who  are  suppoaed  to  have  been 
maltreated  at  Dover  have  applied  at  Mikm  to  Colonel  Brown  forinte^ 
tigence  upon  the  subject  of  ibe  witnesses  {^-Ttiey  certamly  could  baire 
*  applied  to  Colonel  orowa  for  intelUgence^  and  many  of  them  did,  aa  I 
understand,  apply  to  Colonel  Rr(»wn;  he  gave  them  the  best  assur- 
ances he  could,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those  assurances;  the 
reports  of  maltreatmeiU  came  from  various  quarters.  I  have  received 
depositiont  of  the  relations  of  persona  hete«  in  which  they  depose  to 
iiaving  heard  of  serious  iijunca  received  by  tbieic  ieiaiioiifl»  wpd  not- 
withstanding  all  the  assuraooQs  which  they  received  ta  the  contrary 
from  Colonel  Brown*  they  were  pot  satisfied  with  those  assurances. 
^  In  the  event  of  Restelli's  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  from  judgmeiU» 
have  yon,  or  do  yon  conceive  you  have  any  means  of  compeUiog  him 
to  appear  ?— -Individually  I  eao  have  no  mcana  of  cocnpelbn^  bim  lo 
•ppear;  but  I  certainly  conceive  ibat,  from  the.instj-uctiops  wtech 
have  been  sent  out,  means  will  be  taken  wiih  the  government  of  (be 
'  country  in  which  he  is,  to  compel  him  to  appear,  if  be  should  be  able 
to  come,  and  should  refuse  to  come. 

Have  any  of  tbe  other  witnesses  been  sent  out  of  the  country  ^— Not 

to  my  knowledge*  one.  

.•    Site  witneisa  waa  directed  to  withdraw.      ,  . 

Lord  Erskine  moved^  thai  tbe  queataoii  of  the  Eaii^of 
Cnrisarvon  be  nut  to  the  coanaei  for  her  Majeaty. 

The  Lord-Cnancellor  hoped  thai  the  House  would  l|Ot 
•  $m  BiJKldeoIy  call  upon  biin  to  give  bi»'Of»ii|iQ0»  vrbecWf  a 
queation  to  material  were  fit  or  uofii  m  U8<  present  afa^pe 
-  to  be  put  to  counsel.  It  was  lhiSy-«<<  wheihef  ibe  ooan* 
sel  for  the  Queeu  think  it  conveoieat  to  the  caseof  ber 
Majetty,  that  Restelli  should  be  inuoiedlateljr  calieil  and 
examtfied^'  His  loidsbip  doubted  wbeiber  tbk  quesiioo 
coold  be  put,  as  at  present  worded;  at  all  evenisb*  tt 
seemed  to  him  that,  if  put,  it  ought  to  be  followed  op4>y 
requiring  tlie  couqsel  for.  tbe  Queen  to  staie  the  grounds 
for  their  opinion.  He  therefore  moved. that  the  Hi^se 
should  now  adjourn. 

Adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  5  o'clock.  l 

ELEyEmU  DAY.—Ociobtr  14.        ^ 

The  Lord-Chancellor  took 'his  seat  sii  lO'oVloelfi  and, 
after  the  usual  forms  had  been  gone  throt!jg;by'%isl(^ 
commenced. 
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.    3%«  E^rl  of  Camafvon  had,  from  the  droQinsliaii'ees 

wkich  occurred  yesterday,  auhmitted  to  their  lordshipa 

*  -a  motion,  whicb  in  conseqaenoe  of  what  had  tMea  from 

the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wooteaek,  was  saspeodit 

ed, until' to-day.    No  person  entertained  a  higher  respect 

for  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  than  he  dia^ 

and  that  opinion  induced  hiai.Aoiir  to  beg  permis^on  of 

their  tordships  to  withdraw  the  motion  which  he  had 

made,  with  the  yiew  of  submitting  another,  to  which  he 

apprehended  there  could  be  no  objection.    Before,  how- 

'  eter,  thia  motion  was  put,  he  wished  to  ask  a  qnestioq  of 

the  noble  ^arl  opposite,  with  reference  to  the  pledge  he 

had  given  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses. 

.iHe  begged  to  be. informed  whether,  in  consequence  of 

that  pledge,  the  noble  earl  bad  given  instructions  that  the 

witnessesefxamiaed  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen 

'  shouM  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said   that  he  had  not  given 

instructions  to  auy  particular  individual.    In  reply  to  a 

word  or  two  across  w  table,  from  the  £arl  of  Carnarvon, 

the  noble  lord  intimated  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  undef- 

'  stood  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crowb  that  the  witnesses 

were  not  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  a&ked  whether  the  same 
thins;  was  understood  at  the  Foreign-<office. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 

givibg  their  lordships  an  explanation  respecting  what  had 

occurred  at  the  Foreign-office.    The*  fact  was^  that  the 

person  who  had  been  yesterday  examined  at  the  ba^  had 

^  af^pKed  at  the  Foreign «<effice  nir  a  passport  for  Resielli^ 

^'and  It  wav  gitinted  in  the  usiral  manner^  because  ii  was 

•  considered  that  the  applicatron  was  made  with  the  con- 

cutrence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

•*'•  The  Earl  if  Carnarvon  ssfid,  that  for  the  purpose  of 

ascertaining  by  difeot  evidence  bow  the  case  stood  with 

res'pectto  tne  departure  of  any  of  the  witnesses,  he  should 

\  beg  leave  to  call  for  Mr.  Planti^  of  the  Fordgn-office,  lo 

^  Mswer  ^och  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him  by  tlieir 

^  iowUhips'  bar. 

The  Lord^Chancelhr  then  put  the  questmo,  ^  titat  Mr. 
Plania  becalll^d  HI.'' 
It  was  agr^^ed  to^  and  Mr.  Plaau  was  sent  for. 
Ir  .TM^lff: Carnarvon  then  pipved/'  thai  Mr.  Powell 
J., ke.^^M Hu*' ,',  -    »  .  ..  
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This  motion  vis  •I9Q  agreed  io,  aad  «ouisel  ;vejre  ac<-. 
cordingly  called  in. 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq,  was  then  called  iiijiiQd  furtber 
examined  by  the  Lords. 

Tht  Earl  of  Cbrnara>n.— You  hare  stated,  that  Restelli  was  sent  to 
Milan  on  Thursday  or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  'Hoose» 
that  tv»  on  the  l4th  of  15th'  of  Septemt>er ?— -On  the  14lh  or  tSOi  of 
September.  I  left  town  eariyon  (he  morning  of  the  15tk»  the  Fntey 
I  believ^y  but  I  am  not  certain  that  RealclU  went  the  Receding  eveiMagt 
but  I  did  not  see  him  go, 

Do  you  kno^  whether  Restelli  was  directed  to  take  dispatches  on  bk 
way  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  at  Paris  ? — ^I  do  not. 

.  When  you  sait  Restellt  abroad,  in  how  many  dayftilHi  you  cakakta 
that  he  would  probably  ani?e  at  llilaD  I  -^l  cakultted  that  hni  mjgH 
arriYe  at  Milan  in  set  en  or  eight  daya. 

What  time  was  it  understood  that  Restelli  was  to  remain  at  Milan  ? 
-^I  sent  some  papers  by  Restelli  to  be  further  legalised,  which  had 
been  sent  orer,  as  I  conceived,  not  soiBcientty  so :  thcxse  papers  I 
thought  might  hate  been  made  use  of  itpon  4be  #peiiiii|{  of  this  bosb 
ness  again  ;  conscquettUy  ReatelU  was  to  h^ve  resumed  pretioua  lo 
.  Uie  3d  of  October,  to  have  brought  l>ack  those  papers. 

Was  Restelli  instructed  by  you  to  go  any  where  except  to  Milan  ^^ 
No  where  except  to  Milan ;  he  was  to  go  direct  there. 

Do  you  know  that  at  or  near  the  same  Hnie  any  penoai  who  had 
heen-seut  over  here,  in  ofder  to  gite  teituiioay  in  the  cvma  we 
sent  back  to  Milan  ? — I  know  tbat>  previous  to  tlvit  time,  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  over  here  had  been  seat  back,  not  any  person  wbo  had 
been  e.xamined. 

Was  only  one  peoon  sent  back  i^  recoHect  Mly  Me  |M9ifeoii. 

Was  that  person  one  who  had  landed  at  Dover  at-Uie  aaoaoiinM  wkh 
Restellt  ^— jHe  was  not.  ... 

'  Previous  to  Restelli's  being  sent  abroad  you  have  said  that  one  pec^ 
son  was  sent  back  to  Milan,  was  any  other  person,  similarly  circuin* 
stanced,  sent  back,  or  allowed  to  go  back,  to  any  other  part  iif'Iti^  I 
•— Not  to  my  kno!wledge.  -^  ^  ;;. 

Subsequently  to  the  retomoCthat  one  ponvm*  had  mosiQifr  fcinyy 
who  had  come  here  for  th^  pucpciBe  of  giy^pg  testi9i^y».aud  hnd  npt 
been  examined,  been  sent  back,  or  been  permitted  to' go  back  to 
Italy  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  l£at;  ptevioos  toR^stteWsfoiAg-tOitilyy 
no  pessoB  who  had  com^  here  lor  thepwfiose  *f  giving  jftviAw^ce  or 
deposition  had  been  sent  back*  orperiivttied  to  retufn  to  Italy,  ex«^ 
the  person  you  have  already  mentioned? — Am  I  to  speak  Trom  my 
owrniersonal  knowledge  ?  ' ' 

(The  witness  was  directed  to  speak  from  liis  own  klidw)edge).-^To 
9iy  own  personal  kno^edge  there  hasoot  been* 

To  tlie  best  of  your  knowledge  and  l>elief  ? 

The  witneas  was  directed  to,  vi|.hdraw« 

The  Edrl  of  Lauderdale  considered  tbis  ^xamioatloa 
irregular.  He  could  not  coaceiye  tbe  plyecvof  mwiog 
inquiries  reafectiog  persoiui  wbo  bad  CQaie  from  Italy, 
but  had  ooi  been  exauiioed.    He  also  proMf ti[^  figajost 
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tn  examination  of  the  agent  of  a  party  In  a  cause.  He 
did  no(  think  their  lordships  couH],  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  law,  call  aa  agent  before  tbem^  and  ex- 
amine hini  as  to  every  step  which  he  took  iu  his  client's 
cause. 

Tht  Earl  of  Liverpool,  without  entering  into  the  oon- 
aideration  of  the  question  immediately  before  the  House* 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  fully  of  opiniort 
that  any  persons  who  bad  been  brought  here  as  wit- 
nesses, and  who  had  not  been  examined,  might  be  sent 
back.  Indeed  it  was  his  wish  that  they  should  be  all 
sent  back  :  and  were  he  asked  his  belief,  he  would  say, 
that  several  who  had  not  been  examined  had  returned. 

Earl  Grey  said  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross-benclx 
(Lord  Lauderdale)  seemed  totally  to  misapprehend  the 
object  of  the  examination.  What  was  the  sitoation  in 
which  the  House  was  placed  ?  It  was  proved  that  an 
agent  in  support  of  the  bill  had,  contrary  to  his  general 
instructions^  and,  as  he  (Lord  Grey)  thought,  contrary 
to  his  doty,  sent  away  one  of  the  witnesserwho  had 
been  examined  at  (he  bar.  That  agent  had  admjttedhis 
having  done  so,  and,  in  justifi^^atioo,  said  that  he  had  so 
iient'him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assurance  to  the  fumi« 
lies  of  the  persons  who  were  in  this  country  to  give  efvi- 
dence  in  support  of  thebiil^  who  bsid  been,  it  was  stated, 
very  much  alarmed  by  What  had  happened  at  Dover. 
Now  what  was  the  object  of  the  examination  of  hi* 
noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon)  i  To  ascertain  whedber 
there  was  any  validity  in  this  excuse,  set  op  for  «  step 
which  was  aniversaliy  condemned,  except,  perhaptr,  by 
his  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench,  but  which  ae  too 
wonld  condemn  if  it  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  In  hia 
qnestioDs  relative  to  this  measure,  so  generally  repre-^ 
bended  by  their  lordships>  bis  noble  friend  had  asked 
vrbether  certain  persons,  who  had  not  been  examined  as 
witoiesses,  had  not  been  sent  back  to  Italy,  who  might 
bmve  answered  the  purpose  for  which  Restelli  was  said 
to  have  been  sent.  It  was,  doubtless,  competent  to  tb^ir 
lordships  to  enter  on  ftuch  an  inqoify,  lind  without  vio- 
lating any  important  secrets,  which'  an  agent  is-  bound 
viot  to  disclose  with  respect  to  the  affiilrs  of  his  clients. 
An  answer  to  the  questttxi  whieh  had  been  pat  by  hit 
nobl^  friend  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
irlindity  of  the^xcnse,  if  their  lordships  meajit  to  inquire 
into  this  most  reprehensible  transaction,  a  traosactioA 
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tbf  improprieljr  of  which  his  noble  friend  «i  t6«  cro«» 
bench  did  not  deny. 

The  Eqrl  of  Lauderdale  said  be  bad  expressed  kit  ab* 
borrence  of  the  proceeding  ;  but  the  ooestion  was  aost 
objectionable  in  the  manoer  in  wbicn  it  was  pot.  Jc 
might  be  asked  whether  aay  person  who  was  pfesetit  m, 
Dover  when  the  witnesses  were  ill  used^aod  who  was  dsl^ 
an  Italian,  had  been  sent  to  Italy  besides  Restelli.  If  be 
knew  any  thing  of  the  law,  pne  of  the  principles  hM 
most  sacred  was  this — that  an  agent  ought  not  to  faere* 
quired  to  disclose  the  confidential  secrets  of  bis  client 
To  the  question  as  be  had  defined  it,  he  shonld  have  «» 
objection. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  it  faisdatyto  state,  with 
respect  to  the  ipatters  now  before  their  lordstiipa,  that 
they  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  putting  questimiatoaft 
agent,  as,  if  this  were  permitted  on  one  sid6)  jAstioe  r^ 
.quired  that  the  same  license  should  'be  graBte€[  loafae 
other  side.  The  principle,  as  the  noble  earl  bad^sttl^, 
was  this-— that  an  agent  should  not  be  dalied  Bpoa  tt> 
/disclose  the  affaifs  of  his  client.  The  uoUe  e^rt  oi^t 
to  put  the  question  thus:-^^'  Ifave'yon^r  net  seiitaay 
other  person,  abroad  equally  qualified'  to  do  tbar  fiir 
which  llestelli  had  been  senf  abroad f'  By  (iuttitlgAbe 
question  thus  they  might  astettain  -all  ibat  had  Mtit 
jdone,  without  inquiring  int;o  matters  that  doght.to''be 
qoncealed.  '  .  '   '       '  ' 

The  Earl  of  Rossljfn  observed,  that  If  the  qbesiton  wiis 
put  Ui  this  shape,  the  witness  mtghtaniwer '^No.^-  But 
in  that  answer  they  would  have  onFy  the  dpinioh  of  wit- 

^ness  as  to  the  comparative  qualificationsr  of  Restelli,  and 
not  ibe  fact  which  they  wpinted— namely,  wbeUier  at 
that  period  any  unexamined  witness  had  been  sentbacJr? 

^llere  their  lordships  had  the  admission  that  an  agent  of 
the  bill  had  taCnpered.  That  agent  hatfng  assigned  rea'^ 
sons  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  their  lordshifts  weie 
bound  to  inquire  and  decide  whether  those  reasons  were 
valid  and  justi6able — whetber  they  were  reat  or  pr^ 
tended.     With  that  view  he  conceived  their  lordships 

.  had  a  right  to  press  the  questions  of  bis  noble^  friend* 

The  Lord^CkanctUor  said  there  might  be-mamy  eases, 
in  whichji  from  the  sacred ness  of  the  principle  now  C0** 
tended  for,  difficulties  might  arise;  but  if  facts  eould 
not  be  obtained  without  doing  that  which  the  larw*<if 
Eugland  would  not  authorize,  die  evil  iHuit  be  submitted 
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CMe,  on  account  of  tbue  evil  consequ^Qc^t  to  which  such 
A;i(|t^ar|«ne.fram  U^ecMaWUhed  pxiactice  inust  lead. 
^  ^h^fd  HoUoMi  pbiMfvedy  that  their  lordships  had  takeo 
|i^>oa  tiieniA^lves  tbe  cdamenc^eweat  aod  the  directioa 
^.IbUipfOceadio^,  and  .the  House  beiDg,  therefore^  both 

J'  ►limripsJ  >akid  proMcutor,  be  pot  it  to  the  noble  a4d 
attiiaed  load  on  ihs  woolaack  whether  tliey  might  not 
ifriMoiiiie  ib^ir  .oira  agiafljt  i 

^iE/k:Ij$rd-CkanuS9r. — To  that  qfteatioo  he  must  beg 
iaaire  to  sajr,  tbat^  whatever  k3  popular  effect  might  be^ 
tut.monAA  oot  give  ii  an  ajiswer,  for  it  was  a  question 
vrbiieh^oiigbi  aot  to  be  put. 

•  The.  St§rl  4^  Oamkj/i  under^taod  that  a  tvast  num  her  of 
«rittietaaa  bad  h^ua  brjought  to  this  country  who  had  noc 
ilmiiiesAuaijiad  a^cbeir  lord^bips^  bar.  For  obvious  rea«- 
noQi^itiiiiiglu  nai.hav.e  been  iiiijproper  to  send  back  this 
M^Mffittons  itesiiaiony.  Such  being  the  case»  be  was 
.MMPpcimd  that  some  of  these  jioexamiaed  witnesses  had 
tfiot<b€)W  ii(iiiYey«d  to  Ui47*  where  they  coold  have  ap^ 
.a«vefed.evef|)fiipiirpaae  that,  was  to  be  answered  by  send^ 
luigiiiatfteUt.  It  was. «f(id  that  an  account  of  the  expense 
ifnaawtyicMiaarjr.wben  be, bad  called  for  it. 
^ji(lbift  ibore  wmsia  langb,  and  a. call  of  '^  order,''  ,on 
rAao^ipAsiic  aide  of  the  Uoase^  in  which  Lord  Redel* 

«4aiejiiftB0dO 

The  Earl  of  Damlty  said,  that  if^  in  the  discharge  of 

ibi».4oljrh(»  Md  «aid,  aop  ^^^^  cidiculooa^  he  might  be 
,^\fA  t(r order. s.hnt  he  bppea  be  might  not  be  inter- 
«ariif  led  «b«itba  coarse  miolh.  of  .the  noble  lord, 
r. ;  Lord  Mfdi^ak  did  ntit  think  the  remark  called  for  by 
.any. >tiuog  io.bia  conduct,  but  appealea  to  the 'House 
;«r4]HQlberihe<ha4jiQtyesuesday.been  subject  to  the  coarse 
cnirth.of  eveiw  body  on  that  side  of  the  House? 

jZSie  Ewri  mMuthUj^  was  wiHing  to  admit. that,  on  the 
'^•ooiplB  .0^  fctaiiatiaa^  ibe.  jiobje  and  learned  lord 
«*aaic^btiANe  jaati&fd.  .  Xoreimn.to  toe  point  on  wbicli  he 

iMid  been  interruptedi  he  had  moved  for  accounts  of  the 
«ie»fieiiaes inq«rf«id  in  these.proceedingsa  foivtnight  ag;o; 

bMt;j|h<mgb  it  had.  not  been  thought  proper  to  grant  them 
jM  thut^i^e,  the  .waai^  opinion ahat. they  ought  to  have 
•Jhwnr/^soduiiedU .  ;     -      . 

i-i,MA  iPftnr  uitder ftbegaUe«y otijecied^to-ihe  inirodnctioa 
'^f^jokktctlifortigp  to  the  ^qmstiooibefore  the  House. 
i  *  w  ^Jui  EmdJff,*ii§$rps4t,  laifl  i^adhitfi^df  red  tbjs  aocpuoft 
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to  be  mode  oat  a  forlnight  ago  t  bat  wbaleTer  wci^iPt 
that  part  of  the  business  might  have  on  a  fntore  ocaa^ 
sion,  it  was  immaterial  to  the  present  qoestion.  Wh^ 
had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  witnesses  seemed  fo  re* 
quire  some  explanation  from  him.  It  was  perfectly  tr«e 
that  more  witnesses  had  been  bv<mght  to  this  covatry 
than  had  b4»en  examined  at  their  ItMrdsbipa'  bar,  ambk 
was  true  that  he  had  said  be  wa»  of  opinion  thattboae 
persons  who  bad  not  been  examined  might  be  seat 
siwayf  but  that  those  who  bad  gti^n  ibekr  lestimaAj 
oueht  not  to  be  suffered  to  depart.  It  waa  trae  thar  m 
had  expressed  snch  an  opinion ;  bat  when -he  said  it  ap^ 
peared  to  him  that  those  who  had  not  beM  exauHMd 
might  be  sent  away^  this  opinion  was  delivered  sab^eet 
lo  that  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crowny  wisa  best  iuMsr 
what  their  case  Teqirired^  and  wbomgbt  have  important 
Teesons  for  not  allowing  theses  goawaiy  whom  he  bad 
felt  disposed  to  send  back.  They  frngbf  knowtbfliitiiia 
wouM  be  improper;  and  that  which  'he  bad  staied^wi^ 
certainly  subject  to  the  decision'  whieh<  might  be  cone 
to  by  the  professronai  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
-  The  Marquis  of  L&mdoumt  ^aid|  that  iii  was  mattei^of 
notoriety  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  pai30iia«wiilJrai 
the  precincts  of  CSottoU'-garden  who  had  noi  beenjesi> 
amined.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  objectioD  ^ 
questioning  the  witness  at  the  bar  in  the  way  which  had 
been  proposed.  It  could  not  'aflfeet  sb^  intiereais  of  aa 
unknown  client  improperly,  U^  put  a  qneitioti<of  an 
agent  conducting  a  prosecnti^ir  by  order  of  4he  House. 
It  was  not  proposed  to  ask  what  had  been  done  witfa*tfaia 
or  that  witless,  or  what  this  or  that  witaesahad  beea 
'brought  over  to  prove,  b<n  whether  witnesses  had  not 
been  sent  away  wno  could  have  done  that  which.it  hod 
been  assumed  could  only  be  done  \m  Restelli.  The 
answer  to  this  would  only  put  ibe  House  techatcalty 
in  possession  of  tfaatwhich  was  well  kaow&to  the  pubUc 
already — namely,  thatwitneasea  bad  beeaaent^way  aa- 
examined. 

The  Eart^  CarMn^on  said^  if  disposed  to  laake  a 
complaint  respecting  the  sending  home  witneases,  it 
^ould  be  that  all  who  had  not  beet^- examined,  were  not 
sent  back.  He  could  not  but  feel  aarprised^coaaideriag 
the  very  erxtraordinavy  step  that  had  been  taken,  io. con- 
tradiction not  only  to'the  pledce  of  the  Dobhe  lord  opp»- 
•tia,  but  to  the  expresa  oFd«  Q?i}be,HMiie|c:th*^^hs  wU* 
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Muet  wboibad  bera  examined  abimld  be  detariHsd.  It 
wa8  Mraoge  thai  it  should  be  thought  that  Reatelli  aloiM 
could  convey  thai  iDformation  to. the  friends  of  the  wit* 
Desses  in  Cotton-garden  which  it  had  been  judged  ex- 
pedient to  send  ;  that  be  also  could  execute  this  task  io 
ibe  few  hours  he  was  to  r^stde  in  Milan.  But  hoir 
would  the  casye  stand,  if  he  «nowed>  not  that  ooej  bac 
4kat  fifty  or  sixty  witnesses,  could  have  been  sent  back  i 
These  persons  could  not  only  have  conveyed  letters  ox 
iAConnatioB  to  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  in  Italy^  but 
tbeij  own.  personal  appearance  (probably  well  cfotbed 
and  fed)  would  have  proved  that  there  was  not  that 
danger  in  coming  to  England  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice  which  had  been  apprehended.  Jt  was  now  said 
that  tfaey  must  not  examine  an  agent  with  a  view  qf 
sitiriog  into  the  secrets  of  his  pri^ipaL  This  was  not  con- 
tended for ;  but  the  question  on  which  they  wanted  io* 
formation  was  ia  point  of  fact  thisFt— whether  some  of  the 

Crsons  who  had  not  beep  brought  forward  ought  not  to 
ve  been  sent  bacJc^  rather  than  Restelli,  who  had.  been 
examined  i  Was  this  to  seek  for  the  disclosure  ofsecietaP 
fie  supposed  every^one  of  them  must  have  obtained  pass- 
ports from  the  Foreign-office.  ^  What  possible  objection 
could  there  be  to  putting  the  quefttion  which  had^beea 
asked  f 

Lt^rd  Auckland  knew  that  in  u^ual  cases  the  agent 
should  be  cautious  of  dirvulging  the  secrets  of  his  client; 
%but  there  were  some  civil  pase»  in  which  a  latitude, was 
allawed,  and  he  belieyed  iu  cria^iosl  oases  thjs  latitude 
^WBs  still  greater.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  present 
case  the  question  ought  to  b^  allowed  to  be  put.  Mr. 
Powell,  if  it  should  be  oecessary^  might  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  he- ought  lo  aaawer  any  particular  ques- 
tions. 

TA»  Lord-CAence/Zer  remarked^  the  privilege  whi^h 
bad  been  mentioned  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  pr iyi- 
llige  of  the  Agent,  but  as  tb^  privikee  of  the  priocipaj* 

Lord  Ellenborough  acknowledged  the  correctness  of 
^tbe  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  who 
opened  the  discussion,  but  be  could  not  allow  their  ap* 
plicatioq  in  the  present  case.  Th^  principal  here^  being 
the  state,  was  not  to  be  protected  ;  and  their  lordship^, 
be  conceived,  forming  a  part  of  tiie  state,  had  a  right,  as 
a  noble  lord  (Holland)  had  staled,  to  examine  a  person 
who  might  be  considered,  in  soinQsepBe>.tb.eir.owi»ageiHt 

3m« 


pfoposH  bjr  the  Eiir/^/ Crtfwan^oii.  * 

I  hare  heard  that  tw©  others  have  ^bne.  ^ 

•^Al  the  time  y 00  resolved  to  send  Rcslelli  to  Milan  bad  you  inquire^ 
whether  it  was' probable  that  atiy  witnesses  wou lei  be  soop  permitted  to^ 
depart  ?-*^l  had  made  no  fnqxiiry  on  the  subject. 

You'^tcd  tliat  you  had  receded  letters  stating  that  lestelW  wa*^ 
ill,  from  whom  did  you  rec<^itelh6Se  letters ?— From  Col.  Brown, 

Have  you  «rtlhose  letters  I— I  have  not  thew  about  me. 

Hive  you  had  any  communication  fropiEestelli  himself  since  helefl{ 
EoK^^nd  ?— None,  nor  made  any  ib  him. 

TkcMarqnU  ofLansd&tvne.^'0\(\  vouinstrticl  Bestelli  to  cotoanr 
other  place  or  places  than  Milan?— I  "have  already  answered  that  I 

did  not.  .»  - 

The  Barl  qfMorley.—U  the  House  to  collect  from  your  eyidcncc  of 
yesterday,  that  you  applied  yourself  to  the  Foreijin-office  for  a  pass- 
port lor  Restelli  ?— I  mentioned  at  the  Foreign-oflice  tbalResteltl  was 
tb  g6  as  a  courier. 

Afltccedently  to  your  appTltation  Were  ydu  acquainted  with  the  per- 
lon  6t  Lord  Clan  William  and  Mr.  Flanta?— I  was, 

The''Earl  qf  Domiey.—Do  vou  consider  that,  as  agent  for  this  in- 
quiry, Ae  witnesses  are  all  onaeryour  direction  andconlrol? — Cer- 
tainly not  under  my  direction  and  contrbl. 

'  Did  you  make  the  application  t<x  BestelU  to  go  as  couHer,  or  RestelS 
to' you  ? — ^I ;  not  'Restelli  to  mfe. 

*  Solely  for  the  exjiress  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  of  those  wit- 
nesses in  Cotton-garden  ? — Of  quieting  the  minds  of  the  families  and 
relatives  of  the  witnesses  in  Cotton-garden. 

'Solely'  for  that  purpose? — Solely  for  that  puhpose,  and  of  takfng 
back  those  papers ;  I  sent  the  papers  with  him  as  a  courier. 

Lord  ^rskinc. — If  your  sole  object  in  sending  BrttelU  wasto  cjiiicf 
the  apprcBension  of  the  families  of  penK)DS  whom  they  ipiKhl  be  anii- 
ous  for,  how  came  you  to  send  by  him  ilie  papers  to  legalize  at  Milan 
the  legalizing  of  wwich  might  create  sbme  delaV,  if  he  vy^  to  brine 
them  back  ? — I  did  not  send  the  papers  (hat  he  might  legalise  them  ;  1 
aent  papers  by  him  to  Milan  to  be  legalised,  that  further  proof  might 
be  had  of  them ;  and  I  expected  (liat  those  pai^ers  wuuld  be  legalise^ 
in  sufficient  time  for  Restelli  to  bring  them  back  here  on  or  before  Uie 
3d  of  October.  *?     .  — 

Did  you  intend  that  Ithe  papers  should  not  be  left  by  him  to  be 
legalited  in  his  absence,  but  that  he  was  to  wait  to  bring  them 
baclT?^!  had  no  expectation  of  that  sort;  it  would  be  left  to  the  dis* 
cretion  of  Colonel  nrown  to  send  those  papers  back  by  KestelH  or 
not.' 

Tftt  Mhrquis  ff  Lan^doxvnrs. — ^State  t^at  families  of  witnewes  now 
in  Cott<)l^anien  y6u  know  to  be  resident  at  Milan  I — To  t>e  resident 
It  Milan  and  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Milan  ?— Kancatti,  I  think,  and  the  Majochi's,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan;  I  cani^ot  carry  in  my  mind  the  naipes  of  those  wit- 
nesses ;  if  1  could  see  those  names,  probably  I  might  be  able  U>  poiitt 
put  some  others ;  it  was  intended  hot  only  to  the  families  at  Mtl«i>  but 
itt  the  neighboui  hdod  of  Milan  Jilso.  * 

Did  yoo  give  any  instroblion'to  Restdli  to  v^wi  Milan,  and  go  mto 
jhe  iiarts  of  the  iwighbowrboal  or  eoDntr>-  adjacent  to  MUan,  wtiere 
yitse  families  resided,  for  .t;he  i^H'pose  of  coftreying  those  assurances? 
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ject,  but  he  was  to  take  letUr9»  and  aid  ^ak^jcllen  jroai ,  the  moUiesmi 
in  CottoQ-garden  to  their  faini\ies» 

Then  it  was  by  means  of  those  letters  so  convejcd  from  Co(ton-gaiw 
^en  by  Restelli  that  you  expected  that  the  families  you  atlude  to 
would  derive  that  assurance  ? — :By  means  of  those  letters  ap<l  Resteili'i 
personal  appearance  nt  Milant  and  ptTObM^ly  ^t\e  neigbbourhcMid,  that 
be  woi^ld  be  sent  trom  Milan  to  places  in  the  peigbbovrt^pod. 

Had  you  reason  to  expect  that  Restelli,  withoi^t  any  instructions 
from  you»  would  ^o  into  the  varioi^s  countries  adjacent  to  Milan,  in 
Which  those  families  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  assurance 
(9  tbeoi  by  bis  personal  appearance  I — I  recollect  having  stated  to  Kefr» 
tflli  that  he  should  take  letten  to  the  fi^milirs  of  the  ditferent  penons 
^ho  were  there,  and  that  he  should  assure  them  of  their  being  safe» 
and  I  concluded  ^hat  Colonel  Brown  would  send  \\\m  to  those  differ 
rent  persons  to  give  that  assurance. 

Wbutd  it  ba'vtt  been  po^Mble  for  Restelli  to  convey  that  fosuraoce 
by  carrying  letters  to  tluwe  families  in  the  dilTerent  places  wl^re  theyi 
re^idedj  and  by  his  pfsr^onal  appearance  before  tiieiOji  without  iocur- 
rihg  a  greater  delay  than  that  which  you  stated  would  belong  ta  his 
mission  } — As  I  have  already  said,  Restelli  left  this  country.  I  Relieve* 
either  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  or  the  morning  of  the  15th»  I  do.iH)i 
know  which,  not  having  ieen  him  go ;  couriers  have  gone  to  Milan  in 
SIX  d^yi  9ud|i^. nights;. supposing  nim  to. have  taken  seven,  it  would 
(lave  bfou^ht  it  tothe  21st  qr  22d,  leaving  eleven  days  before  the  3dk 
of  October :  the  distance  he  had  to  go  into  the  couiitry  would  have 
I^een  either  to  Monza,  which  is' about  ten  iniles»  where  one  of  the  fa« 
iDllies  lived,  and  Cbmo,  which  Is  about  five  and  twenty. 

lAVri  Jiu^klQn4*'^Cw  you  statf  whether  the  friends  of  a  witnen 
named  $ignor  (juchi  were  \f\  a  state  of  apxiety  {—I  kuQW  nothing  ^ 
^at ;  1  have  no  reason  to  befiere  pne  way  or  the  other. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  jeiter  was  sent  to  Trieste  ? — By  RestelU; 
I  do  not  know  what  letters  hfe  took.' 

Cab  you  state  irha(  number  ojf  letter^  wiere  seot  by  hi|<i  ?— I  dp  oo^ 
Ifno^r.  * 

Lord  Eltenborough' — Did  you  send  any  letter  to  Cplopel  Browiv 
|iy  Restelli,  on  the  subject  of  Kestel|i*s  mission  ?^I  did. 

Hate  you  a  copy  of  tliat  letter  J—;!  have. 

Can  you  produce  it  I — I  l>ave  It  not  here. 

Can  you  prodiice  it? — I  can  produce  it;  ;t  contaii^s  a  g^reat  deal  of 
matter  relative  to  other  subjects ;  whether  in  my  situafion  t  ough^  to 
produce  it  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  the  |louse,  whether  cbnficxntial 
communications  ouglit  to  be  produced. 

-  Can  yott  produce  that  part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  cauaca  of 
Jtestelli's  beipg  sent  2— It  is  altpg^er  a  coo^pt'ial  coi^nMiwicfrtiQnt 

rbich  in  ipy  situation  I  must  detei^  and  submit  t9  t^ie  I^Pfiip  v^be^her 
ought  to  produce  or  notl 

^  Th€  vitneas  was  direcced  to  withdraw. 

Tht  Earl  of  Dutlington.  obaerved,  that  the  wi^eaa  ha4 
not  been  called  either  by  the  proaettuion  or  the  defence, 
ibut  by  the  order  of  the  House.  Now,  whether  he  ba^l 
been  ordered  to  atjieod  by  their  lordshipf  as  judges  or  as 
HMymra^or  as  the  Hooaeof  £x>rd8»  bethought  that,  \i 
1i€  was  brought  to  tbeir  bar,  permission  sbouTd  he  giyeii 
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to  counsel  oft  botk  sidet  to  pot  what  qaettiow  iktj  pkifr* 

ed  to  him  upon  this  subject. 

Earl  Grey  said^  that  the  present  question  was  one  re« 
tpectiDg  an  obstruction  of  justice  which  appeared  to. 
have  taken  place ;  and  the  person  who  had  seat  tb«  wit* 
ness  out  of  the  way  baviog  been  called  to  the  bar  to  ghre 
an  account  of  the  transaction^  he  thought  it  right  that 
the  counsel  on  both  sides  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest^ 
any  questions  that  they  thought  important  to  ihelmeresu 
of  their  clients^ 

The  Lord-Chancellor  apprehended^  that  in  the  coorti 
(elow,  counsel  would  have  a  ri^ht  to  state  questions  a^ 
to  having  this  obstruction  of  justice  explained.  But  herein 
whether  counsel  called  for  evidence  to  explain  it  or  not> 
their  lordships  might  call^  and  had  called^  for  sachcri-* 
deuce.  If  the  counsel  suggested  any  questions,  be  ap- 
prehended the  House  might  put  them  if  it  thought  pro- 
jper*  He  did  not  rise  tooppoae  what  bad  beeo  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  btit  to  state  that  they  wertt  oow  goio^ 
a  length  which  the  lower  courts  would  not  go  without 
thereby  incurring  the  danger  of  doingf  injustice.  If 
counsel  called  a  witness  to  the  bac  at  any  stage  of  a. 
proceedings  it  was  4he  duty  of  the  oo^irt  to  give  his^ 
Credit  for  thinking  it  was  for  the  intereat  of  hiaciieat 
thai  he  had  act^d  as  he  was  acting ;  and  it  was  materiaf 
to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  danger  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  counsel  as  to  questions  .  wIucU  be  iboogbt  imn 
portant.  in  many  casea^  if  counsel  were  called  on  for  a 
reasouj  it  wotild  be  necessary  for  them  to  call  oa  %her 
court  to  look  back^  in  order  to  se^  the  bearing  of  evi-^ 
deace  about  to  be  produced ;  and  therefore  be  thought 
the  safe  course  was,  not- to  ask  coonsel  any  queauoas  oit 
that  subject. 

Lord  Juckland'  asked  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  at-j 
attorney  violating  or  obstructing  justice,  it  would  not  be; 
•onpeteot  to  compel  t bat  person  to  prodo^  tbe  docu-^ 
menteotinected  with  fais  misoondoct? 

The  witness  havitig  been  recalled  was  ftirther  examint 
ed  by  Earl  Grey. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  jou  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Brown,  giving  an  account  of  Restelli's  illness  ? — ^I  am. 

Can  you  producei  if  not  the  whole,  that  part  of  the  letter  which  cor^ 
taias  that  cooainunication  i— I  consider  all  the  communications  made 
to  me  by  Colonel  Brown  in  this  business  as  made  to  me  confidential! j> 
aad  as  considering  me  one  of  the  agents  on  this  bill. 

You  therefore  object  ? — I  therefore  object  to  the  produciioa  of  an^ 
aorcespondei^ce  to  Colonel  Qrowoi  or  bom,  him,. 
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0>  a^^  fMRt  €f  that  c«rrespomltiice  f-^M'  objfectitolhewlioter  I 
object  to  every  p»it;  •  •« 

•  -Vou  als9  object  to  the  production  of  4be  whole  or  any  part  of  your 
letter  to  Colonel  Brown  on  the  subject  of  Restelli's  mission  ? — I  ob- 
ject, tn  the  character  in  which  I  stand,  to  the  production  of  any  corre* 
•tpondence  either  to  or  from  Colonel  Brown. 

•  You  were  undcratood  to«say»  that  TOU'gate.positiveinjonolioin  t* 
ResteUi  to  return  before  the  third  of  October  ? — If  I  recollect  right,  I 
stated  to  Reatelli  that  he  was  to  be  back  on  or  before  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober, or  at  soon  as  be  possibly  could. 

Djd  you  state  to  bttn  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  his  speedy 
Return  } — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  stated  any  reason  for  hia  speedy 

ICtUfll. 

You  were  understood  to  state  yesterday,  you  did  not.  expect  that 

llestelli  would  be  wanted  before  this  busmess  was  proceeded  on  Ik 

'ttie  House  of  Commons  ?<^I  did  not  expect  he  would  be  wanted 

aa  a  witness  until  this  proceeding  would  go  on  in  the.  Moofo  of 

C^omnioM* 

On  what  ascount  tbea  did  ycni  give  him  so  positive  an  injuoction  t» 
be  back  by  the  third  of  October,  or  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  ?-— 
Because  I  expected  him  to  return  with  the  papers  which  I  had  sent, 
and  which  I  conceived  I  might  want  to  use  upon  the  re-commence- 
ntn^  of  the  prdoeecHnga  on  the  third  oi  October.  : 

.it  was  for  that  poi^oae,  >a9d  not  for  the*  purpose  of  his  being  calle'd 
in  casc^  of  necessity,  in  consequence  of  any  examinations  that  might 
arise  in  (his  House  ?*^The  necessity  of  bis  being  called  as  a  witness  in 
tile  proceedings  in  thi^  Housedid  not  suggest  itself  to  me;  the  coofiMl 
against  the  bill  having  slated^  that  they  had- no  further  questions  to  pat 
to  any  of  the  witnesses.- in  support  of  the  biU»  his  being  calied  upon  bv 
ihem  af  a  witness  »tti  tlie  course  of  their  defence  did  not  suggest  itseif 
-to  me. 

You  were  aware,  however,  of  the  opinion  of  tiiis  House,  that  it  was 
necessary  all  the  Witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here  shonld  be 
•kept  in  aetate  to  be  prodoeed^  if  necessarjr*  in  the  course  of  the  pra- 
ceedings?-«-That  it  bad.  been  «o  decided  by  the  House } 

That  the  Honse  had  expressed  its  opinion,  and  given  its  orders  ?— I 
-do  not  recollect  that. 

Were  you  not  aware  that  this  House  had  expressly  stated  its  opiniODy 

■tiial  every  w'rtaess  examined  ihv  this,  cause  should  be  kept  in  a'Stateto 

be  re-produced,  if  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  this  inuuiry  ?-r-[  ccf* 

•  tftinly  understood  that^  during  the  inquiry  in  support  of  the  bill,  during 
'  the  giving  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  the  House  would  require  it. 

You  were  understood  yesterday  to  state,  that  you  had  been  present 

when  the  ftrst  lord  of  lihe  Treasury  stated  to  the  House  aa  aBSurance 

-  that  every  witness,  so  fur  as  ii  was  possible  for  hini  to  commaiHl  it« 

'shottid  be  (ortiiGomiDg  to  answer  any  questions  that  it  might  be  ne- 

cessary  to  put  to  him  in  the  further  progress  of  this  inquiry  ?<*— 

Certainly. 

Then  were  you  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  Restelli,  as  well  as  the 

other  witnesses,  being  kept  here  for  that  purpose?— I  can  only  say» 

<  that  it  did  tiot  suggest  itself  to  me  at  the  time  ol  Resteili's  going ;  if  it 

had  in  any  manner  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I  should  not  have 

thought  of  sending  him. 

If  anv  witnesses  had  been  sept  back  previously,  or  at  the  time  of 
'  Aestelli^s  going,  jnigbt  not  they  have  eftected  all  the  purposes  of  as- 
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*-I  couiklcred  Aesielli  th^btst  |ier«oii  to  tend  hachr  litt#iit  -ptypaw^ 
becMHc  kM  had  «c€«oipaiN«ll  4ba$e  wiiiiesaei  iriio  te4^Q  instealftd; 
IbelMved  bmi.iu  b«  w<U  «0^attl«Kl  w'Kb  the- famito.  and  «aHh^ 
^uemly  that  h«  wMciUr.bart^pefiao  Uj^  back  fortbtft  pvpmt. 

You  meMt  ihem  ibab  be  fbo«ld  bjtte> »  ptn^iii  tiwiMKiinhafioo 
with  ibc  fa«it]ie»  ol  tbo»c'wittiim?**"Ai  fiir.aa  wmitkbrn^^away  AJtitti 
aias  «i|  iai^MMl'.  -  - .  •  >^ 

-  Yov  coo&JdenHi'^biin  as  tbe  btit  ageat  lo  hare  commaUfcailMiHanih 
the  families  of  these  persons  ?— J  Ib^fbt  bioa  tbe  iieit  pcawtt  to>toi^ 
comciKinication  vitb  the  himiiieB  of  those  persoot  for  Ibct  fMmwiar, 

Tbe  reason-  thm  aif  ygmtmdx^g  ^esMkkmk  «w,  th«  w«Mt 
have^fMCli  ooiBmuiiica&to»  wkb  tbe  fimiHieaof  those  peiaaM.lfi»Tail 
mtmaa  «€  my  sending.  EesfteU*  iMekwas*'  tiMt  be  my<.Safcsifcliiu» 
tfromtbe  Ux^vidonls  here  to  their  friemls  adsd  .families  and  ibaAflife 
iwf^  personally  coenasun'icale  tbe  aittwtioii  in  wluch  those  pcastt 
iKse.  *  •;      .    .      i     o.'  ,1  on 

State  from  your  knowledge^  as  anagcMt  (o  tbis  icavae»  eifolkeif^ 
vho  fastve  been  CKittnpd  htut,  '-whetbert  ttif-  9mt-9/^.  ibmi  £i- 
milies  is  rcatdentin  Mikanl— N^cr>  hay4M6e«iii.  tbeir  fanaliesjr:^ 
.been  in  communicatioa  with  their  .iMniHefv  rt  iTtsioti  i^ao  Imntia^ 
4W|nn  personal .koiAviedge,  nay  ibinga^nnl  it^  . '^<»     r.*-i  ^  « i  -r  // 

Those  witnesses  have  nil  been  )Ca»aHiiedidbnf«)«fila'A4ar  plsooftiaf 
their  residence  ?-<-I  do  not  recollect  tbe  places  o/hnsUeacn  iba|r  Jmut 
atated.  t    .  ••♦  '  »   n   ».  ;   r*r:  •••  »         » 

I*  'Doaotyouknowihai  aiH,  exMfrt  Majocbi^  l|aaet)sttfted.  that  €ieir 
residence  %yaa  at  other  plaoes«  ami  notiatiMifiii  f-4l  4ajiQtt4ua*.lba' 
xapse  I.donot  kaoiv  wliene  tbeyrbavnatalM^thmrmideaeeartiaM 
>  Y<Mft  meant  that  Resbclb*  aboaUl  ha^e, annmaiMioaiiaof  withv^bafr 
liuKlias  ?--*I  meant  ikbat  AasteUi  shouUI  ba»a>^naihnaaiaiiiiw  witii  alt 
tbe  fauailiesy  as  far  as  he  could,  in  Milan  amd  tba*  iMniedialr.«B%b(- 
l»ourhood.  j     •    > .    v  I   ;  ■  ,';:*-  •  . 

?  Yon  have  slated,-  that  if*  m  warier  gent  .day)<aad'  ai^^.  and;  mti  adi 
-possible  expadition^  he  m^gor fromi bvoeai.4o  M4aii  todntVctt'da^ 
and  return  in  as%many  ^-^-^tx  days  and  «»9bla;:i> have  hean^ei.uoo- 
Jriets  going 4a  even  lessiiine ihao  Ibaljift fiy&.days:aacl4ix^oigbla*]  ' 
You  seem  to  aUow,  upoji  the  aventte,  peven  daja  as*<psick  eap^ 
;lb^baii?-«--Not  an  ejdfaordisiary.eacpeditiont;  Itabe  it  tbatja^caalier, 
iii&iag«0'extraordmary  dilipence,  perbnpSf.I  'ina^^aBiy -ardiaarjF  idl^ 
•gence,  would  get  to  Kililan'ijisix  dap  and  fiighte*  •  <•       -  -  rj-* 

;    Do  yo«  thifik«  courier^  vs^ag  hia  utoiasi  diligance^  catdd  go#om 
;hance.to  Mika  and  return,  whboat  any*. delay  4htaewbaSefMv  a«leia 
than  fourteen  days } — I  do  think  so;  I  think  he  might.  .    . 

Did  you  expect  that  Restelli  coukl  fiavie^pittformed  tbe  joaraey  in 

.less  time  than  that,  there  and  back ^^  ean>  scavoeiya^  what  aiy.ex* 

-peetatian  van;  I  general^ ^fidtealate a couEiec'a  gang  io^stx  dafnand 

wMgbts;  I  know  it  has  been  repeatedly  done.  j  •>> 

Supposing  this  man  bad  travelled  twelre  days  and  twel«c«nigbls 

witiiout  intermission,  HMtiaastbe  least  time^n  which  it  waaipofiaible 

flor  him  t»  go  and  retara  ftom-MUani-^I'donot'Say  4be leasttiasr» 

.'but  that  irehe  time. he  Mswaid  probably  hare  takenf.t<isobakdBy  oriwia 

more;  he  might  have  taken  a  day  brtwoiBMiRb       *    i  •    ^r :  -  w.wlv 

Then  stale  what  time  tber^  was  left^  o^nstdeiiag  Aba<li4ia  fKiii)Ned 

in  lining  at^d  coming,  ior  bim^to.execute  this  coniiiusaifO'af  AffMal 

communication  \?Itn^ tbe  famUiei  of .  the  «ttne^es»  ao  as'/oiinm?^t 


fdf  Mil  to  h&it  bMi  hutt  dguld  otf  die  d<f  of  Odof^^SI'  ?-^Sup^ 

9  Imv*  kft  LotKlon  t<m  ih^  c^enllig^  of ' tbe  1 4tH  he  troutd 

al  Milam  M»  the  iOtlf;'!  beRff?eh«'«eiit  oh  the  efembf 

df  the  14th,  aUowing  fix  days  for  hi«  mtoriii  whenever  thai  might  bt» 

that  would  be  the  Soth,  he  wOirid  then  hare  seren  dayi. 

'Bit!  Colonel  Brown  Mate  in  hi&  letter  to' you  the  date  of  his  arrival 

attJ^tHatl^-*4^•no^re«ollect4hathe«IW.      •  " 

On  referring  to  your  )etten»  if  you  find  the  date  stated,  fthouTd  rod 
Aa^e  any  objection  to  comnitmicate  it. to  the  House?*^!  can  nave 
iM>  objection  to  coniinaiiicating  that,  except  that  I  object  to  comiAu«» 
riicaHiig  any  thing. 

t'  Vooobiedf  to  cotilnranicatrng  the  mere 'fact  of  a  ^ate  ?— The  meref 
ftnk'Of  ame  I  could  ha«e  no  objection  to  coMmynfcathig,  extepiat 
tfJMViinga'pan  of  the  oeiilildenthil>coii^nMhMcaliofi  that  has  taftjen  plae^ 
l^tween  Colonel  firowit  and  myself^  1  consider  that:  I  ouj^t  in  my 
character  to  object^— -it  it  not  that.  I  should  have  atijr  penonal  ob|ec» 
%i'on,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  object  to  making  any  communica- 
tfonrofrcerretpoadenee  of  that  natire. 

p'ifiMi  Xehm^^^Hi^te  any <>f  the  peiioii»whom  yoo  have  Maced'tl^ 
isQLXc  been  ill  used  at*  Dover,  returned  to  Italy  ?*^Nofie  to  my  knoww 
ledse^  CKcepk  ReeMU  himself,  who  was  ill  used^ 
'  was  tiiere  not  a  woman  among'  those  penoos?---!  understand  there 
WM^  ^«iidHMn#oive'*iaii  haenevef  recovered  theeflTeet  of  It,  he  haf 
IkKH  4Mf  evtf'tiiioe 

la  that  woman  still  in  Elogland  }«^be  is.  ^ 

Did  Reatelli  biing  more  than  ^tieraet  of  witneamio  this  cooittry  f 
*^I  4k  not  recollect,  I  have  no  koowledse  of  it. 
'  What  were  the  mmtet  of  those  wUneiws  whom  Res<eltt  brbtfght  K^ 
Does  the  question  raferto  the  witoesaes  whom  he  brooglit  to  Dover  ^ ' 
••  Any  witacaies  he  brought  to  Ihli  eoentty  hM  oauiMK<  retfoNecl  all 
tl^  wuuea,  I canrrecolkMtaoQie be  braught  over  to  Doverf  asl  tin* 
derstood ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

On  inc|uiry«  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witnesaes  whom 
Kestelli  brought  ?— '1  could  on  inqitiry  ascertain  the  namca. 

Can  you  state  wlnt  was  the  greatest  distance  of.  die  residence  of  any* 
witness  from  Milan,  whom  Resfelli  brought  to  this  country  ? — ^I  can^ 
sol ;  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  alU  therefore  1  canaot  slaie^ 

Do  you  conceive  Restelli  could  conuDuoicate  with  the  families  of 
all  the  witnesses  he  brought  here,  by  going  to  Milan  ?*-Thathe  could 
conveniently  commuuicate  with  them  all>  ceitainly^ 
'  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  two  persons^  wkom  yeu  state  t» 
have  been  sent  back  to  Italy?-*-!  stated  one  person  to  have  been  sena 
back  to  Italy. 

Do  you  know  his  name  i-^l  do» 
Cao  VOQ  state  it  f-^Aquabuonat. 

Xera  ^s>g.— •Did  not  you  kuow,  that  you  bad  lost  all  control  oven 
Eestelli  the  moment  he  quilled  Bn^ana  ;•  and  might  not  any  olhef 
•courier,  not  placed  under  such  civcumstances,  have  conveyed  tbe  in- 
telligence to  the  families  of  the  witnesses? — ^rsonvlly  I  lost  ail  cent 
trol  over,  him,  but  L  do  not  know  thai  I  ever  hsd  any.  control  over 
bim;  I  have  already  staled,  that  1  did  set  think  alky  other  penois 
could  so  well  have  commonicaltad  t|iat  iiiforiuatioo* 
The  wkoeaa  wan  direcied* lo^wklidrMW. 
•   T/u  Earl  of  Liverpooi  onlyVisherf  eoitftte,  thait  wkat-' 
ever'  'legal   diffictiltiet  the   Mriineto  rnvght  feel  Biuiself 
Dejince.']  3  n 
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onder^  upon  professional '^roQods,  with*  retpeet' todbe 

production  or  the  letters  in  question,  tbey  would  not 
Hiflueoce  hiui  to  raise  any  objection  to  their  being 
brought  forward,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Hoiue* 
It  might  still  be  n  question  with  their  lordships  how  far 
any  thing  of  confidential  communication  contained  in 
ibose  letters  was  proper  to  be  mad?  known* 

•  Tht  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  understand  what 
was  the  precise  object  intended  by  such  a  coarse.  la 
point  of  fact,  it  was  one  more  fatal  to  judicial  proceed- 
ing, antl  to  the  propriety  of  all  judicial  proceeding, 
than  any  he  had  ever  beared  of.  In  this  case,  the  wit- 
nesses, for  instance,  had  deposed  on  oaih  what  were 
flieir  several  residences.  Their  lordships  had  since, 
upon  a  point  prising  out  o.f  the  c«se  certainly,  but  not 
upon  the  case  itself,  examined,  also,  one  of  the  agents 
for  the  prosecution,  touching  the  same  matter,  the  re- 
sidence of  witnesses.  .  Now  if  that  individual  bad  caiw 
tradicted  his  owti  witoeases,  he  {Losd  Laodecdale)  de«t 
sired  to  know  in  what  situation  their  lordships  woeM^ 
find  themselves,  after  sncfa  confide^itiAl  agent  sbould 
have  perjured  himself?  He  only  ihenlronfed  the  suppo- 
sition, in  order  to  found  his  ol^ection  tp  the  cooise 
pursued.  .  . 

The  witnesa  was  again  called  in. 

•  Barl  Damley.-^Yoa  harve  stated,  that  you  consider  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  are  not  und«r  vouV  <}irection  and  control ; 
do  you  know  under  whose  dmction  dnd  control  they  aref— I  caft 
scarcely  state  under  whose,  I  consider' them  under  the  contr<>l  and 
direction  of  the  government  generally,  and  the  agents  of  the  govera- 
ment. 

Who  is  the  person  immediately  authorized  by  government  to  sec 
after  those  witnesses,  and  to  direct  and  control  those  witnesses;  do 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^There  are  several  persons  who 
reside  in  the  place  with  them,  under  whose  immediate  direclioii,' 
whether  control  I  cannot  say,  but  under  whose  direttiou  and  care 
they  are. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  persons  admitted  to  sec  (he  witnesses,  or  refused 
admission,  by  your  order? — I  have  given  dircctrons.that  persons  should 
bfe  admitted  to  sec  the  witnesses,  and-certainfy  I  have  given  directions, 
that  strangers  should  be  excluded  r  not  that  a  constant,  direct,  an4 
free  eommunicatioii  sbotltd-  be^'had  to  the  witnesses  by  every  botly 
who  wished  to  go  there,  because  1  thought  it  inconsistent  with  their 
safety. 

EaH  (f  Derbu.^Yovi  arc  understood  to  state,  ttiat  you  dfd  not  con- 
sider Sestelli  to  be  onder  your  direction  or  Control,  under  what  autho- 
nty  did  you  take  upon  yourself  to  send  Restelli  from  this  country  ?— * 
As  a  penon  assistiiig,  aoiagenf,  parhaps,  I  may  call  Aiyself ;  a  pcftou 
^*^"«  ifl.suuport  of  tijfs  bilU  i  cqni:eiired  that  I  had^nglttto^seua 
«eslel]i,  that  I  had  that  sort  of  iinplied  aullionty.  ^     '      ' 
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«  Did  ^ott  Aend  HcMdli  oot  of  this  country  of  jtmr  own  mece.molionf 
l^hoilt  any  .commiiDicatioD  with  aoy  otber  agent  in  the  cause  ?— I  d^ 
not  recollect  whether  I  made  any  comraunicsiiion  to  any  oiher  agent 
&  (he  cause ;  I  know  I  spoke  of  it  generatly  ;  I  made  no  secret  of 
sending  Restelli. 

-  You  were  not  asked  whether  yoo  made  any  secret  of  it^  but  whether 
prior  to  sendtog  this  gentleman  out  of  the  country,  you  gare  directions 
solely  from  your  own  head,  that  he  should  so  go  ? — I  do  not  lemember 
any  communication  to  any  other  person  ;  it  is  possible  1  might  have 
made  it. 

You  took  it  solely  tipon  yourself  to  send  this  person,  whom  you  die! 
not  consider  under  your  control,  out  of  the  country  upon  this  occasion  i 
—I  took  upon  myself  to  send  this  person  as  a  courier  upon  that 
occasion. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  submit  a  motion^  that  the  name^ 
of  all  the  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought  over  be  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  witness.  If  any  noble  lord  ob« 
jected  to  this  return,  he  should^  undoubtedly,  feel  it  bi^ 
duty  to  divide  the  House  upon  it«     He  then  asked. 

Can  you  state  the  names  of  tliose  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought 
over  to  this  country  ?— I  did  not  see  the  witnesses  brought  over  oy 
RvfleHri'i  ean  merely  state  it  from  hearsay,  therefore  1  hate  no  ptt* 
mtm\  knowlegeas  (o  who  they  were*. 

.  Lord  JSCeoyoni  disked  the  following  extract  to  be  read 
froni  th«  foriuer  evidence  of  the  wiioesa  :^— . 
.  'f  Did  Restelli  bring  more  than  one  set  of  witnesses  to  this  country? 
—I  do  not  recollect ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

"What  were  the  names  of  those  Witnesses  whom  Reslelli  brought  ?— 
Does  the  question  refer  to  the  whnesses  he  brought  to  Dover  ? 

'  *^  Any  witnessfis  whom  he  bfought  to  this  country  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
lect att  the  naowa;  I  can  recoiieot  some  whom  he  brought  over 
t(y  Dover,  as  I  uadmlood,  I  did  not  see  them. 

'*  On  inquiry*  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom 
S^teUi  brought  ?-— I  ci>uld  on  inquiry  ascertain  the  uaa>es.'* 

Lord  Kenyon  moved  that  the  witness  give  in  a  list 

of  those  names. 

The  Earl  of  ffincheUca, — Did  you  consider  yourself  as  having  any 
authority  over  Bestelli  tb  order  Irim  to  go  out  of  the  country  ?— If  the 
man  had  refused  to  go  out  of  the  country,  I  certainly  had  no  authority 
to  order  him;  1  even  con«iidered  him  at  liberty  to  go  if  he  pleased^ 
and  that  I  could. not  have  stopped  hi u> ;  1  conceived  that  he  was  under 
DO  legal  restraint. 

Ihc  Xor(2-C^a»ce//or' asked  the  counsel  whether  they 
bad  aoy  questions  to  submit. 

Mr.  Bfougham. — My  lords,  I  wish  to  ask  th€  witness 
one  question  : 

WIm>  is  your  client, or  employer  in  this  case? 

(Cries  of  Order,  order.)  The  witness  wat  directed  to 
withdraw.  .... 

Mr,  Bwughami-^l  em  sureyovr  lordsbips  will' allow 
x6  proceed,"  whed  I '  say  that  1  wish'  to-  titplaiii  -my 

S«2    ' 


#8* 

iikjwi  (n  «MMiigi«lM  miMTj^  mi  qnwiTim  n-fmAm 

itOipurpMMlnit  the  fdorpotta  #f  jimiaej  vndi  ia  ociiler  Uk 

enmie  m  tte  more  enecuiHHy  to  perform  o«r  duty  to  the 

tilottriou*  fMirtj  for  wboBi-ivt  appear.    Mj  looby  I  •oh^ 

^it  tbai  it  is  most  important  to  us-ilKit  ve  ahootd  A»*eBi^ 

Jibled  to  pm  tMs^iwftaoD  to  ibia  wivonm,  •§  the  &ra&  oo^ 

mbo  has  yet  bceo  olJied,  io  the  coarse  of  ihest  proceed- 

iogS|  that  can'gif  6  as  the  ret|iiir«d  iffformation.    Is  it  of 

«K>  •cooseqMiiof  m  tts  ^poAtaodiiig  ffom  day  to  day,  as 

are  have  beeo,  aod  eagaged^  as  weat  tiais  moaaoac  ao^ 

^khoot  any  sp^f fie  patty  -ou  theMother  «ide>y  in  older 

that  we  may  be  able  to  fix  that  opposite  party  wHh'  hia 

egeot ;  lis  it  of  no  consequence/I  say,  to  ask  tne  wttti^ 

this  question,  so  that  we  may  procure  that  iipportant  evr. 

xleDce,  which  is  uoc  evidence  tinless  it  (iom^s' from  the 

opposite  party  through  his  agent?    My  lords,  if  I  \ntir 

wno  the  party  is  against  whom  I  Appeared^  pan  constat 

that  I  may  Dot  bring  forwards  a  mass  .bjf  evidence;,  tji^- 

jiiahed  by  biaiself«*-namely,  .gpe^cbes>  d^qiaimtjif  nr,  .j^il^ 

acts  of  that  opposite  party.    Agsaci>  utf,  l^rda^^hatf ver 

ho  the  aasiie  of  tkia  «QiQiHMirD^*^hi»i0tejieatiQg  .unteown 

4*<>yDnr  lordahipa  aee  ihaity  not  JbDOwing  ist.p«meiir  sidiD 

this  Diidtaoove»d  being  tsMHM^ktipimg'Wbeciwr  he  iMkfe 

in  tmth  ^'  a  lonal  baUcatiqp  and  a  naiae''«--oot  loiow- 

ing  whether  this  shadow  may  no^  ^mialt  JotQ  Mf 

ji(ithiAg»  after  i^e  b^  .^Ii^fi-  ^  sensible  pf^cepiicua-^I 

cannotifiX'hsm'Srith  aay'chataoten  •  I£  I  aan  told  ^i»ho  iie 

id,  I  may  then  be  able  fo  t^ace '  hrs  fmeanents,  mid  sit 

length  \o  bring  out  the  thightysedflet  wb6>nd  what  he  is 

from  his  own  mouth •«- if  h^   have  one.    I  know,  ^y 

lords,  that  the  rule  of  law  is  iJose  on  the  subject  of  tile 

professional  confidence  of  arasts.      I  do  not  deny  it. 

^ut  here  there  is  no  pvty.    Prove  to  me  who  the  p*rty 

.  \Sf,  and  I  will  not  disturb  the  professional  confidence  <m 

}>is  «^ent.    And  who  is  the  party)    I  know  nothing 

skboni tilts  shrouded,  this  mystertous^ing-r-this  retiria^ 

;^aptptti— this  nncertatn  shape — 

<'  If  shape  it  oiiebt  be  caJl'd,  that  thape  bad  nqnp^ 
"  Dtftinguishable  In  member.  joini»  or  Hmb--i'* 
•*  Or  substance  might  be  call  4— 

And  such,  your  loidshlps  will  admits 

*'  •'-'i*-^  iTiat  $liadDW;S:Cem*dj^ 
M  For  each  Mc^oi^d  cither.*-— ——- — - 

" What  seem'd  his  bead,  •   .  . .. 

.  /''.Tj>€  iilKpeif  of  a  j^«^Y,cjLOWM  h^.oaJ! 

Ya  woderihiiisiMpey  this  ^airy  nptMffg"«*^«i^  J(kiWi  w^ 


fcee^Utfe  ad^ewe  -pAt^bj ;  I  a>in  ^o  be  ^inet  ^  emj  turn) 
sind  Jo  every  pant.af  tli?  proctediog.  by  not  htin^  ^ble  iq 
fiut  a  .single  q^iiestaoa  t^  thkviaioQary  peRKU^agcu    l4M 

.'  lib  £oMf#CiWiMMar«ttill/thifil  tbe-.fiMtiQii couM  oot'be 
yotno n  wrtnesd cMeA loaolraQErt for  biaiiaviQg permitted 
|i  person  egc^moed  as  ^  wumss  to  Jeaare  ibiMccpiiiiurj ;  tat 
If  be^iibe^d  to  fwofiostf /lAck  &^<eai«wi^  W.nil«.i4!Qr  thai 
fMiapaae'gaii{hMn»ahit<oivii  ap>tiifiat«  ,    -  -» 

Jfr«  Mraugham.*^€nf  maojr  wttnen^s,  previous  to  th^  \Mh  #1 
jB^»lwaber,  Were  here  on  the  part  of  tiie  bill  from  Ital;  ? 

The  witness  was  directec)  to  withdraw,  antl  the  Lordr 
Chaucelihr  objected  .to  this  q^estjion  alsoj  and  said  t|ie 
f^^osej  cou,Id^Qj[  p^(.that.q.ui?stion  ^  bAit  migff^t  ask  bpw 
many  had  kft  this  oonotry. 

The  witnecis  was  again  called  19.  , 

J^r,  Brou(;kdfH' — ^How  many  witnesses  Who  had  cTer  come  over  m 
any  wi»y  to  this  country ,  rn8appoft«rflhei>fM,tothcbeit't/ftodrknow-< 
ledeeand  beT\(^,'hati  ^eR' the  conn  try  iift(bre-tiie«l  4th  ef  September.? 

Tke  Euf^ ^^ Lauderdak  objected  to  the  queatioh;      -z 
The  Eari  if  CairwKna^pon  supported  k :  the  pli^ect  migbt 

be  to  aaceriaiii  what  witocssea  who  faadiaaen  •tbe.tnBa^f. 

flieftt  of  Mme'of  «be  aahm^f  at-  Dowr,  bud  r^carMd.^  .  7 

-  "After  some  eorplanation  li^ireeA  the  Earh  "qfLaadmf^ 
d^te  and  Caifiiarvon, 

'  *  Jt/f .  Brottgkam  pot  (h?9xniest{on  to  thetvitneit  :-^1Vevifia»  io  He»^ 
tiflli?t^beifig  «em  back  Ho  ltaly»  Iumi  away  of  the  witoesies  4nd».  to 
'lbe.ibeit,ar.  yoac  iiii0«de48e  aad  belief* . hemmed  to  the  North.  ^ 
rltalv  ^ter  haviog  Anbco  htspc  i^  do  aot  inpw  of  ao j ;  fto  the  beat.,«f 
mj  anowledge  and  belief,  none.  '  ' 

'  iVill  you  iiDdertake  to  swear,  that  at  tbetitue  tbat  KeMeHi  uei$:setit 
¥aclc,  yaudid  not  know  artd  beliete  that  taoy  <|»er5ati9  «4bihadiiaea 
la  thisoaoalay  as  fwithenOK  shad  KtaaMdaolaa  North  .<a€  Jfta^lmTo 
ihabett  of  ipf  koawle4geand  <|eliQCii0iie. 

The  ^ueHion  Delates  to  witoesaes  who  bave  been  here  and  baye;Deyaa 
been  examined  at  aVI ;  will  you  undertake  to  tiwear  that  none  of  Ahosa 

-  witnesses  who  had  aot  been  esiamhied,  bad  .gone  back  at  dhat  ti(^ei<i 
Hie  North  af  itely  l-t^-Ahant ;  1  kaaa  no  aecwctuin  fvbatesMar  jof  a^r* 
I  know  of  one  person  who  araaseai  lOwetilMse  ai  a  witoessbaMivgiii^a^ 
lent  back  to  the  Soatb  of  Italy ;  I  know  .of  no  {icaon  who  bao  beai^ 
tent  over  here ;  Iluve  no  vecoUtctioB  .of  any  person  wk>  j|iad  been 
sent  overbere ;  I  have  no  beliefof  aoy  oemon  wnb  harl  ba?n^at<ov/cr 
here  hMine  returned  to  the  North  df  itaJy ;  if  there  be  any  aama^ 
and  yoa  wul  state  ihcxn,  it  may  bring  H  to  'mv  recollectiou.  4ihaie 
were  so  many  persons  that  I  cannot  possibly  take  upon  himself  to  r^ 
ooliect  every  name  of  every  individual  who  has  condeom'bere ;  sone 
have  come  over  that  I  have  aevct-  seen. 

Will  you  take  upon  yoanelf  to'twear  that,  sAtbfe'timeReslelli  was 
MOt.bsdCt,  ii0LOtber  poaan  em|Aog^edtas  a -^aaiier;  aadet Aha  MiiMi 
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#Mraiwon  bad  ertr  ne  from  tbis  cowitryio  tibe  Noith  «f  My 

aAcr  the  Dover  riot ;  Krouse,  any  other  penon  emf4oyed  as  a  coodk 
under  the  Milan  conimtisioii2— After  the  Dover  riot,  certainly  fiol» 
Dnder  the  Milan  commission ;  I  consider  the  Milan  commbiHni  to 
have  ceased  its  functions  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  myielf 
from  Italy,  early  in  the  month  of  June  1819;  baling  left  MilMi  tof^ 
lelf  ia^e  mouth  of  May,  for  Lbe  last  Unw^  byt  hating  ecaaed  toacC 
ib  the  month  of  March  18 19.  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  baling 
acted  under  (hat  Milan  commission  tn  this  country. 

The  <^ue8t]onf  relates  to  any  persons  employed  as  a  courier  In  reTadon 
to  UiM  bill,  and  to  the  peraont  to  b€  examined  ifi  support  ef  thia  tnlll 
— Certaioly  couriers  have  beea  sent  from  this  oouotry  sincg the  DMrey 
riot. 

'Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  {persons  who  have  so 
gone  backwards  and  forwards  since  the  Dover  riot? — Does  the  que&- 
tiffi  aean  down  to  tlie  present  time  ? 

Down  to  Restelli's  departure  ^— 1  know  as  a  courier,  Krovse. 

iiad  not  Krouse  brought  over  some  of  tiie  witoesset  frem-tfaeNortb 
of  Italy  ?— Yes. 

Has  any  other  person  gone  backwards  and  forwards*  since  the 
Doter  riots,  as  a  courier  to  the  North  of  Italy  ?— rOlher  persons  have 
gone  as  couriers  to  the  North  of  Italy. 

Who } — 1  do  not  know ;  Krouse  is  the  courier  -I  knowr. 
«Did  jou  know  of  Krouse  having  so  returned  to  Italy- after. Ibe 
Dover  riot,  at  the  time  you  sent  otf  Restelli? — I  did. 

Did  you  also  know  of  those  other  persons  having  gone  as  courieif. 
it  the  same  time?-^I  drd. 

Did  }i>o  send  any  otber  tsotirier,  besides  RestelYi,  t^  give  inforoia* 
Uon  and  comfort  to  the  families  of  the  other  sets  of  witJiesKs  bcsidea. 
those  whom  Restelli  had  brought  o^ei^— Letters  uere  taken  fromrall 
the  witnesses  and  sent  to  Colonel  Brown  by  those  different  couriers, 
by  other  couriers  besides  Restelli.  • 

Weire  any  of  those  eooriera^  iMskles  ResteHl,  directed  to  eo  rotmd 
to  the  Camiliea  of  the  witiiessci*  and  to  givetbem  better  evulekce  ihm 
their  handwriting  of  their  frienda  being  still  alive  in  ibis  country  ?  — ^ 
When  Krouse  was  sent  to  Milan,  with  letters  from  the,wituesses  hcrv 
I  consideried  that  Colonel  Brown  would  make  use  of  Krouse  in  giving'', 
any  information  of  that  nature. 

Did  yon  give  any  instructions  to  Kroote,  ahnilar  i&  those  yoo  pitt 
to  Restelli,  to  go  about  to  the  families  when  Jbe  took  the  Iettefr2i-*4i 
do  not  recollect  any  instructions,  any  particular  iiKtructioos  to  Kroi^. 

Did  you  give  instructions  to  aoyot  the  other  couriers  to  the  same  . 
purport  with  those  you  gave  to  Restelli  ? — I  sent  my  letters  to  the  ^ 
other  couriers ;  I  had  not  personal  knowledge  of  those  cotirim;I<* 
seat  rov  letters  to  the  Foreign  •office  to  be  forwarded ; 'but  I  beg^to 
state,  1  received  informalien  fr^ni  Milan  that  the  families  of  persoaa^. 
th^re  were  not  satisfied  with  the  assuraooes  given  by  Colonel  BrowB^  '■ 
and  further,  that  reports  were  circulated  that  the  letters  which  were  sent  • 
by  indiiridual  witnesses  from  this  country  bad  been  forced  fron  them, 
and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  write  tbem  in  that  way,'Stamglbcir  - 
aaCety, 

iName  any  persons  who  gaw  you  tiiat  information  ?-<^I  reoetYod'Mi^* 
formation  to  that  effect  from  Colonel  Brown« 

Will  vou  .mention  the  names  of  any  families  who  were  sauneasyi^^ 
Colonel  firowA'ainfomatioa  WM  fenivil;  iral  I  can  name  an  iudim*  * 
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4va\  lo  whom  a  4«prtitBUtioD  had  been  made^  after  such  letters  haJ 
been  sent,  that  her  husband  had  received  great  personal  injitrv,  tli« 
wife  of  RaQcatli,  who  bad  been  sent  for  express  b;^  a  (lerson  in  Milanp. 
to  be  informed  of  that,  as  I  understood. 

Did  Colonel  Brown  suggest  at  the  same  time  the  propriety  of  send« 
log  Restelli  for  the  purpose  ? 

T  The  Solicitor-General  submitted  that  bis  learned  frieod 
had  no  pretension  to  examine  the  witness  as  to  the  con^ 
tents  of  a  letter  written  to  bim  by  Colonel  Brown. 
i  The  Lord'Chancellor.^^li  has  been  repeatedly  tng* 
geated,  lo  the  course  of  this  proceeding,  that  the  party 
examining  should  be  informed  whether  such  communi- 
cations are  written  and  confidential  ones.  If  so,  no 
person  has  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question  as  that  now' 
propounded. 

'  '  The  mtneti,-^!  may  be  allowed  to  state^  that  all  the  communica- 
tions  I  have  made,  have  been  in  writing. 

•  The  Lord'Chancellor. — ^Then  that  writing  cannotstand 
part  of  the  evidenCCi  unless  the  counsel  choose  to  call 
the  witness  aa  a  witness  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Bro«gA^m.— -Ybor  lordship  will  observe  thAt  tM$. 

Suestion  arose  out  of  a  statement  given  by  the  witness 
Imselfj  in  order  to  explain  his  own  .evideBce» 
.,Ti^€  Lord'Chancellqr, r^lt  is  qtute  ^lear. that  you  oaa« 
Dot  ask  him« 

Mr.'Brougham. — Will  the  House  allow  me,  then,  lo 
ask  the  witness  another  queslloaf 

The  Lord^Chancellor. -^In  j^iflt  of  form  the  question. 
QAigbt  to  be.pnti  my  lords>  through  me.  I  have  not  in<* 
ierfered  before^  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  counsel 
on  either  side  were  interested  to  make  out  or  to  {destroy 
the  necessity  of  the  examination  of  Restelli.  But  I  must 
object  to  the  whole  course  of  the  present  examination. 
|\irther  than  that  necessity  of  examination,  or  other* 
wise,  they  cannot  go.  If  you  cannot  make  it  out  by 
parole  evidence,  but  only  by  the  contents  of  a  confiden- 
tial communication,  you  cannot  make  it  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Did  you  not  know  that  Restelli  never  knew  bne 
of  those  witnesses  whom  he  brought  ever,  nor  their  famtties,  and  never 
ha4  in  bis  life' seen  one  of  them  before  the  joarney  ?— How  can  I 
know  that? 

Do  ,yau  not  know  that  Restelli  has  sworn  it  in  this  place  N— >What« 
ever  Restelli  has  sworn  appears  upon  the  minutes. 

Had  you  read  those  minutes  before  the  l4th  of  September,  von 
heia^  agent  for  the  bill  i*^l  did  read  the  evidence ;.  I  do  not  recollect 
(o  have  read  Restelli's  evidence ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Did  you  not  hear  Restelli  swear  that  he  never  had  seen  one  of  the 
eleven  viUesses  be  brouglit  over  before  he  came  the  journey ; with 
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lh«m>  (onseqdentfy  coo(d  not  know  them  or  tlm)r  huSSn'i^^Ak  pt^ 
413,  (Ch.  p.  44hi^  he  says,  id  bis  rTidence^  "  Some  I  kmnie,  sodnl 
do  not  know;  tbo9e  I  ktrav,  I  know  because  we  came  together,  but 
I  bad  netcf  seen  them  before.*— I  cannot  lake  upon  m^scf^  oowi  Ut 
ny  wb«t  I  heard  RestcUi  swear.  ^^ 

Then  baveyott  not' sworn  that  yotHT  mlcA  for  seltdiirg  BesfHfi»  hi 
jb€<iefeiioe  to  aof  body  olsc^  wo*  because  of  hU  koowmg  the  fiinttet 
Ol  those  yri  loesses  ? 

The  JUerHey-'Generat  a^^cied.  lo  tikis  qumtio^  wmA 
compliiued  thai  Mr.  Brougbam  had  read  a  ^art  oalji  of 

Kestelti'»  evkteoce.  •     .         - 

.  Upea  the  Lord'CkameUof'$^  laeg^ldoa  tbefoUaniiif 
fztract  was  read  i'rom.pf^  4U  of  tlie  f  riaied  ■mwtQs: 

**  Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  tou  came  f — Some  I  ko^w^ 
some  I  do  aot  know;  those  I  know,  I  Know  because  we  ctine  t^ge- 
tier,  but  I  Had  never  seen  Hiem  before.  \   - 

**  Who  aft  they  ?-^They  "arrvarious ;  I  kniew  iKem1>y  a^glit  beioTe« 
iuHhadn^liitlMeyimR'thetA.  '       ' 

:  MStatethdiaam6»^-4:)fiMiieIcad'ifty»thdoOiMl'idbiiorkiie^i 

<' State  thenames of  thosev^ou  d(»know?*.«C3rioRaiH:altt».Oeralmig 
Mmni*  Paolo  OagionH  Philip  Rigattti^  Heoricp  Bai,  Finett^  the  wife 
^  Majochi ;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  more,  tut  at  present  I  do 
ikdii^m^isMMfthtM*^*  r 

Mr.  Bmughani  oftservetl,  that  iW  niatter  was.jMl 

ffife-  h  stood  when  the  AttorDey«>Oeiier«l  iaierrti{ited 

him.    Be»GeUi|  at  he  (Mr.f&ongh.am)  bad^^id,^  ka^v^ 

fh^si  bj  name  only. 

•    21*^  Lord-Chancellor\^^^if^e  doti't  waot  ariji  ofes^rva- 

fl6hS*  Ifei  c'cjuns^l'  prbceed. '  '   ' 

;  Did  yptf  aothibar  tfie  wdole  of  that  etridtbde  gtten>  by  B^ttrttTB)^ 
ibre  >•oM«eot•Mm^^  ait  not  ^ntMitl- heard  tbentftoie,  bcoaiMk4 
fipQ^iKMidir  gpi  iaajid^oatdfrtbis^HinMn^tMettfbtoifoMMat'tilMa^ii 
niysel/  tcsM  tb^  L  hea<d  (he  wholo«r  but.  I  mast  ib^g  t»t>heui  <e,!  «hcl 
tl^  sending laeftelli  bad  not  reference  .merely,  to  the  ^tntfiea^of  tiiosc 
Illnesses  wliom  be  brouabt  over  with  him  to  Dover;  the  oceuj^mioe 
at  Dover  had  occastoned  an  alarm  to  the  (httiHet  of  aH"  person?  tdid 
YTore  scot afteiw^orto  eomaater as <wKiiesBo» la ittpfiteftortiHi*bil>/ 
\fi.o  jott  meaa  to* stale  Utat.tbe  intantioa al'seiMinf  ^ficsaeHI  wan 
that  he,  Reslelli,  should  at  Milan  ^  round,  and  in  thecaaatry  in-the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  not  merely  to  the  {amilics  of  those  he  bad 
ftrou^>t  Over,  hut  all  oHiers  who  had  come-oiveri  and  dlheis  aba  Mm> 

fight  eome  over  ?— To  the  families  ofatlthose  that  had  come  over,  at 
r  as  he  coptd ;  and;  under  Colonel  Br0Wfl*s  direction  there,  S^^Ht! 
was  iQ  go  and  to  take  lietters  to  the  famdies  abd  relations  W  peHbifl 
yifBb  are  here;  as  to  the  families  of  those  who  alight  come  aver  here 
as  witoesscs.it  could. have  ho  r^fei«iiee,  tiecatise  they  were' not' id 
4^h|;er. 

•\  S&tei  libt  withid  one  or  two,  bat  as  aetrly  tl  you  caii  reeoWetfS 

ho^  many  vriiaesses  Hf^fs  ftom  the  north  of  Italy  ?-*l  caimot  telf.    '  ' 

As  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  about  bow  many,  not  withia  omr  or  n»o^ 

^t'sht  or  seveni  but  about  how^  i^any  witbcsset  came  over  faofi-the 
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Kotth  of  Italy  in  support  of  this  bill  ?  I  csnnoi  tell  [  I  do  n(>t  koowlh^ 
lliBAlbi^wlfo  are  lierefK)ir,  and  I.caofiot  tell.  '    ,\ 

■   WrtI  you  swew  there  were  not  forty  I      ' '    . 

'  35lir  :rfrtor«cy-Ge«fra^  objecif^^  (to,  the  queatioa,  aaip- 
fit'Iv  irrelevant.  i 

„  Mi^.  Brqugham  cantended  ititras  not^  far  thattb«  wit« 
ncssdid  Bot  eonfioe  h»  ansv^rs  to  the  witnesses  who 
^ame  with  Restelli,  but  spoke  of  (hem  gctnerally*  He  oow 
said  that  he  caooot  swear  to^ihe  nvmbdr^eyeQ  to  ^  dozeo. 

Had  Beifelli  remained  in  this  cbtintry  the  whole  time  which  intei^ 
▼ened  lielwcen  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  14th  of  jS^ptember  ?^Restelti 
^cntrto  Holland. 
.r^d,bnigQ  any  wliem  else  ^-*Icaooottelt.  -    ^ 

Had  he  any  instructions  to  go  any  where  else  ?-^He  bad  instrac" 
tlons^o,g9^toiloWand.    .  ,        '         w     ' 

^  Ji'ad  he  jhstruclions  t^  go  to  any  other  plac^  ?-^Not  that  I  knovr  o^ 

'l^ittyou  swear  he  had  not  been,  back  at  Milan  between  thexiol  al 
Dover  and  the.  Uth  (f  Sq>tember  l^^o*.  I  will  sot  undertake  to 
swear  that  he  had  not ; '  I  did  not  see  |)im  afUKwardp.  ,  ^ 
w  ^H^  tbe  iMguage.  you  v^JQ  S^^Helli  In  giving  him  his  instruc- 
tTons  Dettre  be  set  oi4  ou  the  I4th»  a$  for  a»  i»  connected  with  this  in- 
quiry ?-^A3  far  as  I  ca^i  ^eeollec^  (I  caiiM  stiite  the  precise  words)  I 
tpld  him  Ixe  should  collect  Jei^teo  fn^iv^lVth^  -witoessea^who  were  tliere^ 
ahd  tiiat  he  should  take  them^  and  see  the  person^  in  Mikaafid  (bat 
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biake  any  diflicuKy  about  going.  >  ' 

'  Did  Bestelli  say  any  thing  about  cojnlng  back  at  that  ti|ne?-i-He 
said  lie  Woul'd  cbme^babkaksoon  as  he  could;  I  knew  that  RcsfelU 
was  a  very  important  witness  in  the  proceedings  on  this  bill,  and  that 
be  W0«1(l^tte  a'  very  important  witness,  as  I  believed  in  flie  Hous^  of 
(J^maions,.  in^iase  thefantfrshooAd  go  there;  i  had  no  motive  whatever^ 
thffrnfare*'iit  acRdia^iifhi,  eixci^  that  whioh  I  have  statetf;  and  Icer- 
Hi(>^3[.^«f«M^^vhat'I^ha«et)efbre saidytfaatif  Ikad  not  had»lfhe slr6ngest 
^onyaction in  my  nmd  that Hestetltwould  ha^e  vetumed  to  tfiis  country, 
m^  i^dMcement  wivtever,  and  no  feeliog,  should  have  made  me  send 
l^estelli  ont  of  this  cfmntry. 

'  T1i$:AUonuf^'Qeiierid,-^yiftre^^jwi  present  IntM*  Honse  wbeii'the 
At^rttsp^neral  of.  tbei^ueflil  stated,  that  ^e  did  not  intenki  furtfher 
Ui>>y0s»;e«aiiiioe«ny  ofihe  witnesses  who  bad  been  called  in  support 
il  tbe  bill  ?«^I  was^  and  heard  him  so  stale. 

.  rHas  0ny  .intiroatioQ  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  otheir 
Herson-toyourknowiedge,  by  the  agents  or  toUn<te1  for  her  Majesty, 
tiiat;IUst«iMlrottld4>e  Warned' agaiw  to  be  dr^HiSoexafnmeft  by  them  ?-^ 
)li(o<iawhateWr;  andicoasidered  it  nor  al  all  probable  that  Resteltl 
inaifld  bQwantedtobejcrossoegcaui&aed  by  thetn,  because  I  had  under* 
ifiofl  the  House  to  have  called  uy  Theodore  Majochi,  who  was  the 
only  person  called  up  for  re-examination,  under  special  favour,  and  a$ 
M^i'Voii^^'Mtof  the  House;  not  one'to  be-contimied  with  respect  to  all 
the  .otbirf  <Miiti»sstSi  wl»4iiid>bcen  taanHaddatd  crois^examlned^  an<l 
^tir  <vosa<esamiiia|ion .  done  wHb* 
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Htft  aoT  totimaUon  ever  betti  coartrriA  (o  you,  or  to  »y  ^lertoiil^^ 
your  knowledge,  ibat  her  Maj«ty*9  countel  meairt  Xo  cA\  Eestetti  «i» 
witness  for  the  Queen  ?— None  whatever. 

Had  yog,  wfam  yo«  dispttclicd  KcfttUi  to  M\Im»  or  bad  «D7  oUiec 
person  wiib  whom  you  have  communicated,  to  your  knowledge,  U^ 
alighlcsl  iutrnlion  ol  withdrawing  Restelli  from  this  country^  ip  ooo- 
aequence  of  his  having  given  evidence  in  support  of  Ihb  bin  ?— None 
whatever,  and  no  peraon,  for  any  coiisidefalloii  wbatercr,  ahoutd  baf9 
jwevaikd  opon  oic  to  do  iiKii  a  thiag. 

Exwnhttdhy  ike  L^rdM. 

the  EarlofLaudertkle.^Wmt  wot  SealclKalaof  witii  the  vitMHes 
at  (te  time  of  thetiot  at  iXwtrh^l  uaAmaUod  Im  w« )  I  nadenlood 
lofrom  him. 

Lord  Kenuon  could  not  %e€  how  the  answer  to  this 
^ti^tton  could  be  received  in  evidence,  as  the  witness 
oould  oqly  know  of  the  faci;  thrQUgb  unotber  person. 
How,  tbeoi  could  what  that  otber  person  told  him  be 
beat d  from  \bi%  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  replied,  that,  if  to  receive  hJs 
answer  to  ibis  question  was  not  evid?pct«  he  did  n6| 
know  wliat  evidence  was. 

The  Lord-ChanctUor  was  of  opinion  tluu.  the  qnestioii 

^liiL«>t  i»ti  piu. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder dale.--^t}o  you  know  whether,  between  the  rio< 
at  Dover  and  the  time  of  Bestellrs  qaitting  this  country,  there  wai  aoj 
courier  vient  from  this  country  who  was  presrht  at  the  riot  at  Dover  r 
— ^Not  any,  that  I  know  of ;  t  do  not  knaw  who  were  present  at  tbe 
riot,  and  iherefbre  1  canpot  tell ;  qot  to  my  knowledge,  ocrtainlj  ;  t 
WU3  not  at  Dover, 

The  Margtds  of  Zo<Aian.— Was  not  Restclli  himself  maltreated  a| 
Dover  ^lon^/  wiU^  the  othtr  witnesses  I — J  understood  they  ail  weif 
maltreated. 

'    The  witness  was  directed  to  ^ithdraw« 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaie  said,  that  for  liie  pmpose  oC 
putting  on  record  the  part  he  had  taken  in  (his  exaxnina* 
tion,  he  should  move  that  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powdl 
should  stand  a  part  of  the  proceedings  iipo«  ibw  jour- 
nals, but  that  it  should  be  pr tn^  separMeiy,  so  tbaA  ih« 
ceneral  minotes  of  evidence,  umd  the  testimonj  of  Mr. 
Powell,  should  be  kept  in  a  di^titict  form. 

Earl  Grej  thought  it  extremely  probably  the  Homt 
would  concur  with  his  ooble  friesid  in  the  pcopcicCy  of 
preserving  on  their  journals  a  neooM  of  this  tevtimooj,  as 
a  part  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  not  thatit  should 
he  kept  in  a  separate  form  :  for  what  was  the  state  of  the 
case?  A  complaint  was  made  ofM  oi^sUtictMB  to  ifae 
orders  of  the  House;  attd  the  Hottsc  prncoedod  losoqaire 
into  the  circumstances  of  that  alleged  obstrnctioa;    It 
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.^9|B  importaot^  therefore^  that  their  journals  should  oon- 
taiQ  a  record  of  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  should 
be  seen  hereafter  they  bad  discharged  their  duty  by  exa* 
tainiDg  into  all  the  circumstance»  of  the  complaint. 

Lord  Bfskine  said  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  their 
lordships  should  not  stultify  themselves  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  their  proceedings.  It  was  then  near  one 
o'clock^  and  the  examination  of  the  witness  had  gone  on 
from  the  beginning  of  the  day^ their  lordships  were  not 
surely^'  therefore,  to  be  called  upon  to  say  such  an  exa- 
mination was  irrelevant.  If  it  were  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rately merely  because  it  was  irrelevant,  that  would  be  a 
leason  why  some  of  his  noble  friend%  questions  should 
be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  minutes  ought 
to  atand  clear  of  contradictions.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  anxiety  of  his  noble  friend  to  put  on  record 
his  share  of  the  proceedings,  for  their  minutes  must 
necessarily  contain  the  whole  of  what  was  done  by  the 
House.  Tha£  Mr.  Powell's  evidence  should  stand  upoo 
their  proceedings  was  clear ;  but  why  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  minutes  he  could  not  conjec- 
ture. The  object  of  this  particular  inquiry  was  to  ascer* 
tain  ihe  reason  why  Mr.  ro\\ell  had  sent  Reaielli  out  of 
the  country,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House  ^  and 
whether,  tot  so  doing,  he  ought  to  be  punished.  Tha 
whole  of  his  evidence  ought  to  be  printed,  of  course  ; 
but  he  agreed  with  bis  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  iu 
.thinking  H  ought  to  stand  as  a  part  of  the  general 
luinutes. 

The  Barl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  really  he  did  not 
mean  more  than  that  this  evidence  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  mitiutes  relating  to  the  bill,  in  the 
proceedings  of  which  every  rule  of  evidence  had  be^n 
repeatedly  violated*  Notwithstanding  this  violation, 
they  were  constantly  declaring  their  anxiety  to  assimi- 
late the  form  of  their  proceedings  to  that  observed  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Now,  in  these  courts,  the  proceed- 
ings, were  always  opened  by  counsel,  who  tiieu  asked 
the  opioion  of  the  judges  \  but  what  was  the  case  before 
.the'nr  lordships  this  day  ?  Why,  that  four  of  the  judges 
(the  peers)  had  opened  the  case,  and  then  called  on 
counsel,  whose  violence  tbey  n>iqii<;:ked^  for  an  opinion. 
AM  he  asked  was,  that  it  should  be  shown  one  peer  ai 
at  least  refused  tp  saoctioa  this  violation  of  all  legal 
.Jorfli% 
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Earl  Grty.  begged  lo  ask  his  noble  friend  whedier  he 
was  one  of  the  Tour  judges  who  had  mimicked  the  vicK 
leace  of  couosel?  If  bis  noble  friend  thought  be  was; 
he  should  only  say  in  replv,  that  nothing  wbaterer 
should  induce  him  to  mimic  his  noble  friend's  extreme 
mildness  and  forbearance  in  conducting  himself  daring 
these  proceedings.  His  noble  friend  had  said  that  four 
judges  had  this  day  o^iaed  the  case.  Now  he  (Eail 
Grey)  was  not  aware  that  any  case  bad  been  opened^.or 
that  any  thing  had  been  done  by  the  House^  that  day 
which  any  judse,  under  similar  circumstances,  wow 
not  have  ordered  to  be  done  any  wbere«  During  their 
proceedings  in  this- strange  and  anomalous  exercise  of 
ibeir  functionS|  partly  legislative,  partly  judicial,  an  ok* 
struction  was  complained  of,  whereby  the  ends  of  jns- 
tice  were  impeded;  the  party  charged  with  committing 
that  obstruction  was  brought  up  for  examination  befbie 
the  House  had  proceeded  any  further  .in  the  inqoay* 
Was  not  this  the  correct  and  proper  course?  Hesd* 
mi  tied  that  be  felt  strongly^  and  had  expressed  himsrtf 
as  he  felt|  in  a  former  stage  of  these  proceedings.  The 
business  of  this  day  he  had  already  described;  and  be 
repeated  that  tbe  course  taken  was  dictated  by  asenie 
of  duty  to  tbe  bill,  the  public,  and  the  parties  more 
immediately  and  materially  concerned  in  the  result. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  Mr.  Powell's  evideaee 
ought  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form,  for  it  Ainiisbed. 
no  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other  on  thesabject^ 
the  bill  under  their  lordslnps'  consideration.  It  ought  lu' 
be  printed  certainly :  but  be  was  sure  no  noble  loni  wooH 
suiter  it  to  operate  upon  his  mind  unfairly  or  improperty*^ 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  having  Mr.  Powelfs  testimony  printed.  He  thoogbt 
it  mo^t  material,  not  only  to  the  ends  of  jnttice,  hot  also 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  in  the  bill,  that  the 
whole  of  the  long  cross-examination  which  had  beeojosi 
concluded  should  be  carefully  preserved.  There  were, 
it  was  triie,  various  anomalies  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case;  but  still,  irrelevant  as  the  last  wit- 
nesses testimony  might  be  in  one  sense,  as  coonected 
with  the  general  question  upon  which  the  House  hsd  to 
decide,  they  would  not  have  done  their  duty  if  they  had 
not  gone  into  that  examiuation.  The  noble  earl  theft 
condemned  the  needless  interposition  of  techniesMiffi*' 
culties  ii>  the  progress  of  th^  case,  and  consplaiocd  lh«l 
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three  hours  of  this  day  was  taken  up  in  an  examination 
whieh  ought  to  have  been  concluded  in  half  that  time. 
TherTeal  and  primary  object  ought  to  be  to  in'vestigate 
ftiwly  and  fuUy  the  rea)  truth  of  the  case.     With  respect 
to  who  was  the  prosecutor  in  this  ca^te,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  that  he  considered  this  bill  as  the  bill  of 
the  state — as  the   hill  of  his   Majesty's    government, 
who  could    not    properly   refrain   from  entering  upon 
this  inquiry.    If  they  (the  ministers)  were  not  the  pro- 
sircotocs  in  this  case,  he  knew  not  who  were  the  prose-^ 
cnttois  in  any  ease  th^  had-  ever  uiidersbne  discussion ; 
He  should  therefore  avoi#  at  once,  that  they  were  the; 
pirosecuiors;  nor  could  be  see  the  delicacy  of  keeping 
back  that  factt  he  would  say  more-^lhat  if  they  had  not 
on  this  occasion  come  forward  as  the  prosecutors;  they 
would  have  neglected- their  public  d^ty.     It  being,  hoW'- 
evoTf  a  state  proseeot ion y  and  oiie  in  which  tbere  was  ne- 
cessarily so  tanch  power  on  the  one  side,  they  wetk  bound 
toop^i  the  door  as  wide  as  possible  on  the  other  for  the 
adfliiasioD  of  all  the  fmrposes  of  justice.     Most  certainly, 
•betlbougfat/Mr;  Foweirs  evidence  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Tk€  Sari  of  Carnarvon  was  at  a  loss  to  see  for  wh4t 
purpose  Mr.  Powell's  evidence  was  to  be  shut  out  from 
their  lordships'  consideration  in  looking  at  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  printed  in  a  separate  mi tiute     Let  the 
House  look  at  the  stqfte  of  its  proceedings  if  they  so  de- 
ended.    They  had  called  for  the  evidence — they  had  in- 
vited oonnsei  for  and  against  the  bill  to  Rive  their  opi- 
Bion  upon  it ;  and  now  they  were  to  vote  niat  what  they 
bad  been  so  formally  doing  was  no  part  of  their  regular 
proceedings,  but  a  private  minute. 

.  Ttu.Lord^CkiLnetU&r  said  that,  in  putting  on  record 
his  opinion,  he  did  not  wish  to'  interpose  any  technical 
difiicolties.  The  House  must,  however,  see  that  it  was 
of  vast  importance,  when  they  decided  either  upon  evi- 
dence, or  upon  any  other  points  which  might  incident- 
ally arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  that  the  courts 
b^low,  who  might  have  hereafter  to  look  up  to  these  oc- 
currences, should  have  a  record  of  the  reasons  upon 
which,  their  lordships'  judgments  had  been  formed. 
This  examination  muj>t,  of  course,  be  printed;  and  he 

wished  to  mention  a  circumsiAnce  that  had  been  just 
couftmunicated  to  him,  which  was,  that  if  it  were  printed 
sefKirateiy,  the  clerks  of  the  House  would  have  it  in  a 
printed  vhape  ready  for  distribution  early  on  Monday 
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momiDg^  Vfbieb  perhaps  might  ndt  ht  tbe  cas^^  if  i| 
were  leh  to  be  ikltvered  wub  tbe  regular  minute  of  ibt 
c&fie  OD  the  bilK  Perimps,  boweveri  it  #aQkl  be  a9  «t)l 
ta  make  do  order  at  present  upon  llle  bill.  The  t^W 
deuce  ooald  be  pritited*  and  ii  would  be  time  edoagb 
hereaftef^  i£  an;  noble  lorA  tboagbt  proper  lo  bring  ibe 
jnatier  before  tbe  Houae,  U>  consider  whetber  it  ahottUl 
foroi  a  separate  or  'an  integral  part  of  the  prooeediaga. 
Mucb  had  been  said  in  tbe  course  of  this  discussioa 
aboat  ibe  anouMJoua  character  of  their  lordships'  pro* 
ceedinga  ia  ibis  caae:  but  there  waa.no^anomaly  iaaprtK 
Meding  partly  kegislatmi.partlj  jadioial :  it  waaion  the 
contrarj^  a  coarse  of  proce^ing  perfectly  well  kaown  to 
the  coastiiatioa«  Tbe  motives  of  tbeirlordshipa^  while 
iMtiog  aa  judges^  Were  also  apokeo  ofs  now  he  always 
apoke  with  delicacy  of  tbe  motives  of  judgea*  for  be 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  apoa  ibeir  mo- 
tives; but  he  must  say^  lh»it  some  aobie  lords  who  apoke 
•yesterday  did  apeak  in  aach  a  tQae^^he  did  not  meaa 
that  in  their  Langaaga  these  was*  any  tbiug  So  oltftqtioa* 
able-^but  that  they  apofae  with  sunli  a  sptcioa  of  aoiae;, 
thlit  no  interpreter,  if  called  to  the  bar^  cotild  es^ain 
the  meaning  of  it#  He  hoped  he  should  not  hear  this 
agaioi  as  he  thoagbi  it  highly  objectionable.  i 

No  parttcaiar  order  was  given  redpeeting  the  fotm  of 
printing  Mr«  Powell's  evidence.  It  waa  mcnrly  ^orckred 
to  be  printed. 

Jc^sEPH  PLANTAy  EsQ.  was  called  io/ and  ' barifig 
been  sworn^  was  examiaed  Y)j  the  Lontf^k  •   .  .  . 

The  Karl  qf  Carnarvon. ^^ Arc  you  uitdtr  secretary  'of  stattf  ih 
Lord  Castlereagh's  office  ^^-^-I  am. 

Do  }rntt  rrnicmber  any  appiicatioa  haviog  b^a  aiade  to  ydu  by 
zny  persoB  jji  ibe  mooth  u{  Septeaib<;r  for  a  passport  for  an  Ital't^n  af 
thq  name  of  Restelli? — I  remember  that  Mr.  Powell  came  to  me  in 
the  office  in  the  month  of  September,  and  stateil  that  it  hatd  bnsh 
detentiifieH  to  send  Iti^teUi  as  s  courier/  and  devirtfd  nte  lotatethe 
dflficial  sieps  for  that  ^"■. .  |)Ose. ' 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  ibat  applicaiirm  ?-->i,  in  roosa* 
quence,  ordered  the  passport  to  be  made  out  for  him^  and  toofc  the 
slep'^  which  were  proper. 

By  whom  wa^  that  passport  iisfficd?— By  Lord  CttDeresgh;  thalfe 
to  say,  if  I  might  be  allowed,  I  shoutd  explain  that ;  tbtnr  are  signed 
passports  kept  in  the  ofBce  ready  for  such  occ^slon6i  that  lliere£0re  It 
was  a  signed  passport  which  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  Lord  Castlereagh  respecting  tfie 
graniifjj^  of  that  passport  ?---I  did  not.  '  '       ■    . 

Dkl  you,  of  your  oun  accoH,  grant  that  pttsparty  ia  OMat %a^nee 
of  Mr.  Ford) 's  application  ?-«*IdHl»  •      •  •'-- 
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b't  tilt  poKtioe-of  f9qr  offt«,^^erMo«  in  yovr vHudthpato  scm^ 
sucK  panjioltB  10  couriers,  wUbontaa  immedi«te  ordtr  from  Lyf4 
CisUei«agli^*<«it  h  tb6  conitanCfMWCticeL 

iiw^fuiiwoeivcd  ftsmn  (^okI  QMtloyeogtii  or  froca  «»f  <rtber  po^ 
son,  any  instructions  with  respect  to  Ibe  granting  passporu,  or  otiierw 
\m9f  to  ptfiont  wiib  bsw)  tiieodc()  li  wiianees  st  the  b^r  of  thit  *Hoiis« 
]p  tlw^wogrm  of  ihn  bili?— I  iwd  rec«i««d  tio  instructions  whoCover 
from  Lord  CaiU0mg(i>  -or  aiff -other  ^MiTiOn,  9ith  Yei^tot  t#  «tt«tsMi 
or ^tnoQt  3Bttoi«Ung  «l  tho  lar  of  t|il«  Houte* 

jAtftbolmethat  -paBiport  inii.  gi^ntod  <lid  ^oo  know  thtit  RntelU 
had  beeo  examined  as  a  witness  upon  this  'bill  ?-^I  know  it  general ly* 
frooi  tiir  iKiiowlo<k;e  ooo  lias  ffsom  readiiiR  tile  newspapers;  the  general 
kno^iedgfroiio  olMaina  of  (ho  evvntt  of  me  daj;  iHit  I  did  itot  know  it 

Do  yott  4s»Mr  on  iHnt  jwociM  doy  tliat  •  paispott  «ras  granted }— £ 
Mieveoii.Uie  l4th  of  ^ept^mbor. 

Do  you  know  whothl-r  Coorier  Ke«telti  was  charged  with  any  dit- 
patches  fpMii  t^e  Foreig^Y^yffioe,  or  only  the  dis^ic4t<ss  given  to  Mm 
m  Mr.  PimtVi  ?<^1  ^iwcik  orrtakily  not  with  ony  dlspatobea  from  ito 
roieiga«4oAoo. 

.  s]>o  ya9ii.koow- whotli«r  any-  panport  hai^e^  graatod  to  any  cotirtcr 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  back  Restelli  ? — I  know  that  passports  havo 
l^eon  graai^d  to  other  coUriefs,  ^ut  what  i1)«  object  of  th^ir  gplng 
myjbt  be  J  do  n/>t  know  ;  ^hat  I  mean  is,  tl>at  I  do  mi  ki90w»  of  Wff 
o^n  knowledge,  tliat  their  object  was  to  rec^i  Restelli. 

In  what  capacity  did  ypq  coosk^r  Mr.fxmtAlio  have  appfied  fo^ 
the  passport  tor  K^fetlfi  (  tn  4vhat  capacity  did  yOu  conMder  him  at 
M^H^i^M^n-MS^Vt  wihi?  part^f  t)w  p(OM«v^pn,  certiiiiily. 
.  Wheii  '^r,  JPowflll  n^ade  t)^  9pj)|ic«i}tiop  for  th^  passport  for  Rof-* 
^IVi^  dkl  l)<t  at  the  same  time  make  an  appiicnt'ron  fof  otlier  passports 
i^r  other  pfcrsoDs  to  return  to  It^ly  vi'iih  fiesteifi  ?-— I  think  cer- 
tainty not.  ^ 

Hm  Mr.  .EV>well  mode  ««y  appGiiation  to  you,  at  any  other  time,  fiit 
pai«porta  /pr  j^U^rnrUrMs^^^qil^bQ  -part  of  ihe  proti^cDtion  to  go  aw^y  I. 
T-C>rtjiinlf^.n«t.  .   .1.  . 

Were  vou  acqqainle/l  with  the  orders  of  this  House  at  (he  time  you 

£  anted  tliHt  ^)as»port,  the  order  respecting  the  witnesses  not  being  aU 
vvtod  to  leavie  tfai^  coornry  ?-^I  had  no  JuiowMg«  wbaterer  4)<i}eUiJy 
of  H;  I.9lf:r<)l]f  ^tusw  it  in  tlie  smiio  ifaoncr  tl)M  ont  wonki  know  any 
(l^ng  QOe  sees  in  the  newNpapers. 

]  fhfi  Itprd-Chancethr  n^ked  whetber  the  counsel  tvished 
to  proppsQ  apy  question  to  b,^  piit,  to  the  witness. 

ifr.  Brou^ham» — Did  Mr.  PowuU  say  an^  thing  else  to  you  re- 
tpccting  Hefbetti*s  *gohig  back  to  Italy  at  that  time  ? — As  far  as  1  recoU 
Mct,  he  mentiooed  something  about  Restelli's  being  a  proper  person 
tP  roturo  to  aaiMy  tiiefaoihts  of  the  witoesBes  here»  he  made  some 
fitat^mi^nt  of  ti)at  »ort,  but  I  dit|  not  atteud  to  that,  I  did  not  coDfiidi't 
It  as  my  bu^ine^s,  I  merely  did  the  official  act. 

Did  he  say  any  tmn^  else  resptfctmg  Ilestelli's  return  to  Italy'al  that 
thaie  ?r^I  resRly  recolKct  nothing  ei^  that  he  stated. 
-  Dkl  yoa'neoollrct  hia  .mfiiAloaing  that  Itestdli  iiad  bectipxamined 
»  )|u-4ni|s9^t4^«it  tfVmAiw^mt  ht'jBppiifd  fo^r  ili«  passport  ^ — ^Idongi 
Tfcoil^ct  that  he  did. 

Was  anyrbody  by  at  ihe  time  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell  ? 
-^!  lealiy  canaot  rccolkct,  it  ii  a  motuhagOi  wiietbcr  thure  was  an^ 
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body  10  mT  room  at  the  time;  ^lere  are  a  M9t  number  oC  pcnaii 
cDiisUntly  lo  my  room ;  I  fancy  there  may  nave  been  othen.  Mr. 
Powell  caoie  in  and  fUrid  bot  a  ibert  time,  but  I.camiM  recoUed 
ifhtibcr  Ibeie  i««re  oibeits  it  ia  very<  likdy  there  were  oibct  pemom 
in  the  room. 

You  say  that  passports  have  been  granted  since  the  14th  for  comiei% 
do  you  mean  to  send  couriers  on  business  connected  with  this  bifl ; 
thia  proiecttlion  as  you  call  it  ?-*Certainly,  I  de  n^ean  that. 

What  was  the  earliest  of  the  panporta  after  the  14th  of  September 
mnled  in  this  way  2— That  I  really  caDiwt  recollect ;  I  canaot  pmafc 
Ely  know  that  now,  at  (hi»  moment. 

now  «oon  can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  a  passport  was  gnmled 
of  this  description  to  the  North  of  Italy,  after  the  18th  of  September  ? 
-*I  really  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  keep  the  boeJs  of  the  dates  of  (he 
passports*  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  order  far  its  being  done ;  it  ia 
done,  and  a  register  kept  of  it ;  I  do  not  keep  the  dates  myself  and 
therefore  I  do  not  recollect  the  next  date  after  the  i4Ui. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  the  date  of  the  other  passports  with  the  same 
•ccuracy  as  you  have  recollected  this  ^— In  consequence  of  what  had 
passed,  1  ascertained  last  night»  from  the  proper  official  persoM,  that  ft 
was  tlie  i4th ;  previously  to  ao  doing  I  nid  no  knowleage  of  the  dafte 
of  that.    .  I 

Mr.  Planta  then  withdrew  with  directiona  ta  asoertMo 
the  date  of  the  earliest  passports  after  the  18ih  SepUm- 
ber  to  the  North  of  Italy. 
.   The  counsel  were  directed  lo  withdraw* 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  theti  again  dr«w  their  lords* 
ships'  attention  to  the  question  which  be  had  alieadj 
subniitted.  It  did  notj  as  he  apprehended*  call  for  hoy 
opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  evidence ;  hut  a  natgriai 
fact  having  appeared  in  evidenct— the  fact  of  JleatelU 
being  gone  out  of  the  country^  although  it  now  atipeare4 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  he  should  be  caSed 
back  to  the  bar — this  having  appeared  before  their  Ioid* 
siiips  made  it  incumbent  on. them  to  inquire  of  thecooiw 
aei  whether  they  were  prepared  to  procetdto  otb^r  parts 
of  the  case.  He  should,  therefore,  move  that  counsel  be 
called  back,  and  informed  of  the  fact;  after  which  the 
Queen's  counsel  should  he  asked  whether  they  wetd 
ready,  notwithstanding  such  notification,  to  go  on  with 
their  case. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  said  he  had  a  persona]  duty  to 
perform  independent  of  his  other  functions,  and  thit 
duty  compelled  him  to  observe  that  be  was  most  4e« 
cidedly  averse  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  earl^  and 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  after  the  fact  respecting  Res« 
telli's  departure  was  communicated  to  counsel,  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put.  Iff 
counsel  bad  themselves  stated  that  they  could  not  pro? 
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#^^'d|,^ey  would'  tbett  l^t  to  be  asVd  for  tbeir  rea$iQO«^ 
lOD'ibe^vailiduy  of  which,  their  lordsbipawonld  have  ju^*' 
difiia^iy  to  decide*  The  poiot  io  quetiien  was  of  the  last 
importaoce;  for  if  the  question  were  thus  pqt  to  coon* 
fei^  it  might  Irj  them  under  an  obligation  of  staling 
reasons,  which, Jn  many  cases,  it  was  their. sacred  duty 
t9(Will\bo|d.    But  when  the  counsel  themselves  inter- 

fios^d  to  make  the  application^  ibey  were  supposed  to  hflVe 
ooked  round  th^ir  case,  and  to  be  in.  a  situation  to  state 
their  Reasons  for  so  applying  to  the  court.  The  court 
(pu]d  ue.ver  a<;t  judicinlly  ou  the  opioioos  of  counsel  ^ 
i|Qd  be  .thought  it  would  be  Co  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  adopt  the  noble  earl's  proposition.  Me 
should  therefore  ct)ove/as  an  auiendrntnt^  that  couni»el 
ahpuld  be  called  io,  and,  after  commuoicatioo  made  to 
jd^Ktof.tbe.faot,  that  they  should  be  asked,  generally, 
whether  they  were  ready  to  proceed  ? 

The  Eari  of  Carnarvon  wd,  that  either  the  Uous^  or 
oounsel  ought  to  come  to  sooife  decision  on  the  sdbject. 
^  The  Lord^Chafuetldr  said/ that  the  original  ques^tion 
then  was,  that  counsel  be  called  in,  and  asked  whether, 
iinder  tbe  circomsfAAced  of  ResteDi  b^iog  at  this  moment 
abroad,  they  were^  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  other 
parts  of  their  case  ? 

\  Tht  Jiafl  ofCartmrton  wai  of  opinion  that  the  words 
W  on  the  -pubtic  service**  ought  .to  be  introduced  after  ihe 
woid''  abroad^*^  in  Order  to  show  that  Restelli  had  not 
Mbscouded*    ' 

i  Tbh  suggestion  wss'put,  and  negatived. 
-  A  noble  Lord  then  moved,  that  the  communicirtion 
ttaftuld  stand  ••  had  been  sent  abroad  by  Mr.  Powell." 

The  Earl  of  LitrrfjQol  sHid'  that,  in  point  of  fact^.he 
had  been  deiaioed  there  some  time  by  illness. 
•  Lf>rd  Holland  expresi^d  his  astonishment  that  the 
Hoiise'Should  be  engaged  in  a  dfscussioh  as  lo  the  most 
proper  mapoer  of  communicating  to  counsel  that  which 
counsel  perfectly  well  knew,  already, 
'.  The  Earl  of'  Liverpool  said,  it  ceVtainfy  might  be  het* 
ter  to  give  nq  formal*  information,  hot  wait  till  it  was 
•een  whether  coupsel  would  make  any  application  to 
ilie  House  ill  con^equet^ce  of  what  they  were  already 
apprized  of. 

The  Miir^uh  of  LnHbdowne  objected  to  their  lordships 
adopting  as  their  owh  the  .words  ufted  by  Mr.  PoN^ell  ia 
tbe'jac^ount  wh.tch  be  gilve  of  thil  traos&ction, 
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.  Tke  Lard'Chaneilhr  obs^rt^d,  that  if  cc^Mlel  ^dMl 
toen,  in  point  of  faci^out  of  the  Hotfs^i  there  could  be 
boi  little  doubt  (bat  tbey  were  io  posaefsioii  of  all  the 
MforiBatioB  which  it  niTght  otherwise  be  necetsary  uy 
eommBDicate. 

The  original  question  was  negatiTed,  and  the  coonael 
were  again  cftlied  in^  and  the  coonael  for  her  Majeity 
were  directed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  B^ugkam  then,  addressing  tbeir  lordabipa,  hoped 
•hat  he  ahd  his  learned  friends  might  be  allowed  to  re^ 
tire  for  five  minnles  before  they  made  up  their  minds  oti 
k  question  of  so  much  iaftportaace^  and  that  requured  aa 
■luch  consideration. 

The  Lord^Chaneellar  said  be  joined  cordralljr  rn  the 
feeling  manifested  by  their  lordships  generally,  that  the 
leqoest  of  tbe  learned  counsel  ought  to  be  €M>mpKeA 
wiih. 
*  Jiff.  Sr&ughism^-^VoT  abovt  a  qtiatrt^r  of  an  hourv 

The  Lorrf-CAtf«c*//or.— During  yout  own  pleasure. 

The  counsel  then  retired^  and  remained  out  half  ma 
6oor. 

A  few  minutes  after  two  o^;1ock,  Mr.  Brdughaui,  Miv 
Denman»  and  the  Other  professional'  advisers  of  hep 
Majesty,  returned  to  their  stations  below  the  bar;  his 
Majesty's  Attorney  ^nd  SoHcitor-Grenerat,  aod  their  co* 
adjulors^  also  made  their  appearance. 

The  usual  motion,  *'  that  counsel  be  new  called  in,^ 
having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr,  Brougham  advanced  to  the  bar ;  and,  being  asked 
by  tbe  Xjora^Chancellor  what  course  he  meant  to  purso^ 
with  respect  to  the  further  progress  of  the  case,  the 
karoed  gentleman  said,  that  in  the  extraordinary  cir-- 
cumstancea  ia  which  he  and  the  other  counsel  for  her 
Majesty  were  placed,  and  under  the  new  and  insuper- 
able difBculties  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  felt 
it  impossible  to  announce  to  their  lordships  any  deter* 
mination  which  they  had  come  lo  as  to  what  future' 
eourse  they  might  feel  themselves  compeMed  to  pursue 
ki  the  further  conduct  of  their  ease,  more  than  f^ 
state  that  they  would  to-d ay  pursue  a  fittle  farther  the 
line  of  exaosioatioa  ia-  which  tbey  kad  been  engaged 
yesterday* 

FiLippo  PoMf  was-  then  caHed  iit,  and  havrng  been- 
aworn^  was  examined  by  Dr.  LuMngton^  through  the 
interpretatioq  ^  the  Marchtit  di  Spineia. 
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Rpw  lon^  have  you  irsided  there?— In  my  own  parish  for  thirty^ 
Ave  yean;  in  the  place  where  I  work  by  day,  fourteen. 

'h  tbtf  Barbna  the  ntfne of  a  parish  ?—  ft  h.'  ' 

Have  you  retidpd  in  the  houas  at  the  Baron%  where  tihe  Friaceas  of 
Waiea  retired  i^-4,  have  been  living  lo«rt«cn  years  in  that  houae. 

Do  you  remember  the  Priact9  oC  Wales  residing  in  that  houio?— 
Yes,  I  doy  by  mghl  and  by  day. 

What  arc  3rou  by'trade  or  profession  f<^ A  carpenter. 

Do  ymi  know  Giuseppe  Resletti  f— 1 6a. 
.  Was  Ginseppe  Resleiii  tn  Uie  Pvioccss's  nsrrico  f*«>He  was  a  grooo. 

Do  you  know  Louiia^  Demon!,  a.  chambermaid  in  (iic  Princess's 
service  ? — I  do. 

'  Do  yotf  r^ra^mber,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Reitelli  coming 
lo  the  hoQse  at  the  Berona  N^I  do  remember  it. 
•  By  whom  was  RcateHi  accompanied  ?«*-4iestelli  cane  togjatbcr  JwiA^ 
Ib^'SonoC  the  bend' master. 

Was  Dement  with  Restelli  at  that  ttmc^-^Demont  came  half  an 
bour  after,  in  a  carriai^e  with  other  persons. 

'  Were  Aeslelii  and  lOemont  dn  that  occasion  together  in  the  house  I 
•—They  were. 

Wb^idid  yaa  ice  AeildU  do  eo  ^botooaaaioni^  saw  tbem  roako 
m  little  drawing  or  plan  up  stairs. 
'  Did  RestdHf  on  leaving  the  house,  offeir  or  give  you  any  money  ? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  this  question.  The 
witness  ought  to  be  asked,  what  did  Restelli  do? 

' Df,  Luihington  conceived  the  qaestion  to  be  perfectly 
tegplar. 
*   The  JtlornejfrGentral.-^Yoxi  canoot  lead. 

£fr.  XusAn/g^on.— I  don't  mean  to  lead  the  witness. 

J'hr  Attomejf'GcneraL-^lAy  lords,  I  apprehend  that/ 
this  19  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Denman.''^l  apprehend  that  it  ought  to  be  rather 
pleading  question*  Restelli  has  sworn  that  he  offered 
DO  money  to  procure  witnesses,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  a  directquestion,  fdr  the  purpose  oFcontradicting  him. 

lUe  Lord'Chancellor  held 'the  question  to  be  admis^ 
4^ble;  and,. after  it  had  been  read  by  the  shorthand* 
writer,  the  witness  answered,  as  follows  :— 
"  H^  asked  me  whether  t  had  received  presents  from  those  per* 
sank  who  bad  come,  and  I  said  no;  and  he  afterwards  made  me  * 
fwesent. 

Of  w}iat  amount  )*-He  made,  me  a  present  of  forty  ftaaci^  twq  balC 
Kapoteoos  or  forty  francs. 

Did  Sestein  say  any  thing  respecting  Mademoiselle  Demont  then, 
when  he  gave  you  the  money  f 

'  The  Atiomcy-^Gateral .  interposed.— •^Their  lordshipt 
could  not  receive  evidence  as  to  what  Reatelli  said  to  n 
tkird  person. 

The  Ij9rd*€kanceihr>^The  qaeitmi,  I  appr«h«iid^ 
ought  to  go  to  liiisriraot  vbecber*  RsitelU  offertd  oiiiir 
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boily>  nt>  RMtter  wboti,  Aoaey— *4mi  wkedierlie  eiered 
money  )o  any  peraoo  cpqaiog  here  as  a  witnessi 

Vr.  hmhingion,^'^C^na\n\y^  my  lord,  tbat  is  ibe  way 
in  wbieb  1  ojeaot  10 1'ollow  it  up* 

Did  he  ofiVar  uay  uioney  lo  wckic^  you  4o  come  hei««  a  viliicsl*^' 

He  did  offer  me  011  anoihtr  day*  not  on  that  dav  ;  but  he  offcfed  me 
not—not  on  (hat  day.   but  he  Void  me,  that  if  1  had  any  Ibiog  to  say' 
agafrnt  her  Tk^yA  Hr^ness  I  ^toiiid  receive  a  gretf  present. 

VVnen  was  it  he  told  you  you  should  receive  this  great  prescfit  M  yen 
liad  /iny  ihifif  to  •ay.agamsi  Iter  .R^»l  High«es%  i^^l  swd  that  1  bad 
nothing  to  depose  ugamst  her  ftoyal  Highness,  and.lliat  I  had  ooChiog 
to  speak  but  well  of  Iter. 

State,  as  nf'arly  as  you  can,  the  exact  ^ords  which  Resteili  used 
when  he  told  you  that  you  should  have  a^tr^at  present  if  yo«  came  to^ 
sprak  against  the  Prince»>  ?«^H  e  told  me»  ^^  Vonv-i^  yov  like,  y^u 
may  make  voureelf  ;ik  luao ;''  1  ai>k^d  him  in  what  inaaiier«  heafi§«9« 
ei\f  "  You,  who  have  aU«iys  lived  in  this  house,  day  and  night,  inair 
have  something  to  depose  a^^iimt  her  Boyal  Highness  ;^*  f  said,  that  I 
had  notiiing  to  depose  against  that  lady,  who  had  always  done  a  great  ^ 
dei^l  of  good. 

Was  MademoIseUe  Demont  present  upoa-thal' •ocaiiail'"«^lw 
was  ni»».  .  . 

T)'il  Hestelli,  at  the  time  he  made  you  this  ofTer,  mention  the  name, 
of'  !>''inum  to  you? 

-  Tffe' Atlot  ftey-Gmeral  objecited  to  ibis  question.  Acoo<i 
'ver**ation  about  Dernontcould  oot  be  received  in  eYidence. 
*  Air.  I)enn.an  submitted  that^  as  a  question  likely  tq' 
l^ftd  10  itnportant  InfoitnatJo.n  with  respect  to  tfaoaac- 
thins  cnnnecied  with  this  case^^  in  which  Restclji  was  en- 
g«jred,  it  ought  to  be  received. 

The  Atiort)e}/^GeneraL — The  witness  has  sworn  that 
Demont  was  not  present  at  the  titue,  and  therefore'  the 
qup.stion  was  irregular. 

Mr.  Denman.'^Tbe  circumstance  of  Demont*s  not 
being  present  Is  of  no  importance  whatever* 

Lord  Enkint  observed^  that  the  reason  for  asking  tbe 
quesiiun  was  quite  obvious^  and  it  appeared  to  bim  tq 
be  one  that  <iught  to  be  answered.  Resteili^  it  appeared; 
b^d  taken  an  active  part  in  this  business^  not  only  as  a 
courier,  but' as  an  agent  who  procured  witnesses.  He 
was  charg^-d  yt»\\\\  having  acted  corruptly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  trare  how  far  that  corruptibn  went.  There? 
ft>re,  whatsoever  this  man  knew,  that  could  inform  theff 
lordships  on  thi»  part  of  the  case,  ought  to  be  given  in 
ev  dr/fjce,  sirbjeri  always  to  crdss^ex  ami  nation  and  con- 
trddierionhereaUer^ 

The  Lord  (  hancellor  said,  Under  the  peculiar  circura-f 
itniues  of  the  case,  he  thought  the  question  most  be  ad- 
lUUied.    Something. had  been  asked^  on  acconnt  of  the 
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«btme6  of  RjeneHr^-wlii^;  if  twefW«f»^8<fit;<i6u1d  nm  ^ 
properly  be- receWtdfs  «fid  bo  oobid  mit'ibtit'oiit  eviw 
den^e  dfttuttv  whufb,  if  ResteHi  wer^^rthe  vbarr,  isouM 
bave  beon  explained  by  btmst^ff^  because  it  was  not 
tbe  fnult  of  thoa^^do  oppoie<t  the' b»U  thv^he'W&a  not 
feflbcomiDg.  If  the  tn^e  wer^  otherwise,  the  ques- 
tion certainly  would  not  be  reg^ilar.     Let  the  evtdence 

DOW  go- OIK 

^Earl  Griy- also  concurred  in  th^  propriety  of  askittg 
the  question. 

'The  jtU^rney-GeneraL — I  must  ask  of  your  lordsbipt 
is'ihis  question- ta  he'put. 

:  The  Lord»4JhaH€eHor.  — «Yes,  it  is. 

The  question  wits  proposed,  and  the  witness  said, 

No ;  because  it  was  a  few  days  after  that  he  had  with  me  thH 
•Qfiyefsation 

Dr,  Lushington, — ^Tiie  witness  does  not  appear  to  itii* 
derita&dah«'<qucsiio«i.  ' 

The  SolicitormGenera^l  said  be  and  bis  learned  friends 
protested  ajgainst  putting  aijuestionorthis  description  to 
tbe  witness.  I^bad  been  adantted  that  if  Restelii  were 
bere  U.could  not  be  put,  unless  be  was  'himself  called 
and  ex;an>ined.to  the  fact.  .  He  contended  .that  sucii  was 
the  legal  rule.  The  question  could  not  be  put  unlesa 
{(i^ateUi.wasicailed  to  the  bar,  and  ioterrogated  w*  to  the 
fact.  If  ReMelli,  on  being, so  interrogated,  had  denied, 
it,  .ibeo  it^woqld  have  been  competent  for  the  other. side 
%Q  .oalL  witnesses  .to  contradict  him.  Suck,  was  the  uot 
doubted  rule  of  law.  Bui  it  was  said^  that  because.  Res** 
teili  was  absent,  the  counsel  ;4'dr  the:  defence  tbight  go 
into  a4:ourseof  exaoiioation  that  otherwise  could  not.ba 
p^rmitledi*  Bat  wt^y  should  this  be  allowed,  wheq,  in 
eciasequence  of  tbe  unfortunate  mistake  with  respect  to 
Iie9teUi»  jthe  couojsel  on  tlxe  other  side  might  make  a 
proposition  to  their  lordships  for  the  postponement  of. 
Uie  further  prqceedings.on  this  hill  until  the  return  of 
BeMellif .  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with  ^reat 
danger*  iff  on  account.of  the  accidental  absence  of  this 
«ian,  her  Majesty's  counsel  sbonid  be  allowed  to  take  a 
lioe  pf  exatiiinaiioQ  that  was  never  before  tolerated. 
They  might  ask  questions,  the  witness  knowing  RestelU 
to  be  shsenty  which,  if  he  were  here,  would  perhaps  be 
eosw^ed  in  a  vei'y  different  o^anner. 

fiir*  Daimaa.'^jioff  does  the  witness  kaow  that  {les* 
ielii  jat  UQt  here  i         
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*  The  59Kdlar«6eM0r«l.«He  wm  iioir  aakeil;  hnm  ib^ 
witneM  knew  that  ReatetH  wat  not  present )  He  dW| 
not  atate  poaitively  that  the  witnesa  did  koow  it ;  bot  if 
be  were  in  sueh  a  situation  that  by  poisibility  be  might 
bnovr  it,  that  eras  Bufficieoi  for  his  porpoae,  becaoie  it  iraft 
elear  that  such  knawledce  might  cause  a  material  alteram 
tsoD  ia  tbe.witoeaa's  evideooe^  When  be  heard  ReneUa 
called  "  a  corrupt  and  profligate  witness  in  ibis  cast/! 
he  wooM  say,  that,  so  far  as  the  eTideoce  went,  there 
was  no  proof  to  bear  out  such  an  assertibn.  .  He  deniedi^ 
•n  bis  oath,  that  be  had  participated  in  any  transactions 
of  such  a  nature  ;  and  witnesses,  on  the  other  aide,  had 
come  forward,  and  sworn  that  he  did.  -  Bnt  he  woaid 
ask,  whether^  in  this  stage  of  the  oaestion,  any  peraea, 
viewing  the  proceedings  that  bad  taken  place  befora 
their  lordships,  could  fairly  take  on  himself  to  saj,  h^* 
fere  tile  evidence  was  finished,  befare  the  case  was  con- 
clnded,  that  this  man  was  *'  a  corrapt  ^nd  profligate 
#itnes8,'*  or  that  he  was  proved  to  have  been  iaspliteated 
in  any  transaction  that  ottg:ht  to  prejudice  his  evideooe 
}o  the  minds  of  their  lordsbips  f  It  was;  he  coaeeiredy 
sbe  duty  of  the  counsel  en  tbe  other  side  to  make  appi^ 
eraifaa  to  thefr  lordships,  as  Restelli's  evidence  waa  ma*^ 
serial  to  tbe  defence^,  for  a  postponement  of  tbe  proceed^ 
higs  until  he  came^badk  ;  but' he  thoagbt  k-was  wrongs 
doting  his  absence^  to  sufferi  on  that  acooutit,  an  examf<^ 
ttation  wholly  vaconsistent  mth  the  rules: of  evidence*, 
a»d  entirely  uniit  for  tbe  elnoidatioa  df  truth,  to  be  pef^ 
severed  in.  ...  i 

*'  Mr.  Deitmaa  denied  tbit  her  Majesty's  cotmae)'werer 
bound  to  make  any  application  to  their  lordsbips  for  tf 
]^tponement  of  tlveie  pr^ceediag^,;  all  ihiey  b«d  so  dtf 
was^  to  make  such  exerctona  as  tbey  might  deem  fit  <M* 
ber  Majesty's  defence,  considering  the  pecutial^  circaow 
Minces  k»  which  she  was  now  placed:  And  here  h« 
ibigbt  be  permitted  to  assume  t;beir  lordships,  that  if  Res^ 
telli  had  been  in  this  country,  it  was  the  wtsh*of  her  Ma* 
jesty*S  counsel  to  have  produced  bin  at  tbe  bar  of  the 
Hottse,  as  Ma}ochi  bad  been.  Under  the  expectation 
that  he  wooU  appear  wbe«  called,  her  M«jesty's  coun« 
sel  had  actually  sirmmowed  tAie  witness  at  the  bar  to  fol* 
k>w  him,  before  tbey  were  -apprised  of  the<  fact  thai 
Restelii  had  been  ^>afe<i  <away  from  this  coantry.^ 
When  her  Majesty's  coonsel  were  thus  situated  *  when, 
without  any  error  on  their  partj  tbey  wera  deprifed  of 


fi«^gt^  itdtmfihigi^e  called  oil  llieir  lords^ipt  tt9^ttij>^ 
l^ort  their  claUn  to  an  extended  examinalioti.  He,  a^ 
tli^same  time,  eDtertaioed  no  docrbt  whatever  tbat  iht 
course  her  Majetty's  coud^I  were  now  pursuing  waa 
accordant  with  the  strict  rule  ^nr^ed  in  courts  ol' jos^ 
rice»  Restelli  said  he  had  noihiag  to  do  with  the 
Milan  conami^aion,  ercept  as  a  courier ;  but  her  Ma« 
jtiiy^t  counsel  wonld  prove,  from  his  transactions,  thai: 
1^  acted  in  another  capacity  ;  thkt  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  witnesses  for  money  to  swear  aeaiost  her 
Royal  Highness.  Restelli  expressly  swore,  that  be  of« 
ftrtfd  no  mon^y  to  any  person  to  appear  in  the  present 
cause,  a  statement  which  her  Majesty's  counsel  were 
ready  to  rebut.  la  answer  to  this  deposition  they  would 
abow  that,  by  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Demont,  Res- 
iCsUi  did  make  soch  an  oiTer.  Therefore  he  thoagbi  it 
ikec^ssary  ^bat  tbe  mention  of  the  same  of  Demons 
i^oold  be  proved,  since  it  was  by  a  reference  to  that 
fierson  that  tbe  offer  was  made.  He  stood  here  opoii 
afee^right  which  he  was  entitled  to  assume,  rn  conse^ 
<{Uence  of  tbe  extraordinary  absence  of  Restelli^  bein^ 
peffectly  convinced  that  the  witness  now  at  their  bar  waa 
prepared  \o  coQtradict  hts  evidence,  to  show  that  many, 
of  his  statements  were  altogether  false.  If,  however, 
their  lordships  thought  tbat  hef  Majesty's  coutu»el  were 
Hot  entitled  to  go  into  the  n^atter  arising  from  this  ques-*- 
tion,  he  was  still  prepared  to  act  with  confidence  on  the. 
proved  agency  of  this  man.  On  that'  point  he  wa^ 
ready  to  proceed.  It  appeared  that  Restelli  was  the 
Agentj  Dot  tbe  courier  of  the  commission  ;  and^  for  tbe 
purpose  of  a  further  contradiction  of  that  man's  testi^f 
mrony,  be  had  a  right  to  inquire  as  to  what  he  bad  stated 
felative  to  Demont.  He  had  clearly  a  right  to.shoV 
that  a  certain  representation  had  been  made  by  Restelli, 
Hrhen  be  referred  to  the  name  of  Demont,  which  involv-^ 
€d  a  contradiction  of  the  evidence  he  bad  given  before 
Ifa^ir  lord»hips. 

The  Lord-^ChanccUar.^^Lei  tbe  two  or  three  last  ques- 
tions be  read. 

The  shorthaad«»writer  read  ibem. 
•  The  Attornty^Gtncral  was  tben  heard.  He  appre* 
bended  that  the  question  oould  not  be  put,  for  the  rea^* 
ions  so  forcibly  advanced  by  bis  learned  friend,  which? 
were  not  met  by  any  sufficient  arguments  on  the  part  of 
li«r  Majesty's  coimseL     ^  l)ad  lieaard  it  repeatedly  as* 


AAA. 

K^ried^thM  thirflaim  Iteo^lli,  if ai^  acting  4q  .iliri|atvsL(|r 

an  ageni,  for  the  ppr^se  oFprocuria^  witnesses, to  ^tt^ild 
at  their  lordships  b^^r,^  aqd  ihat^  theietpre^  yvhai  b^.iu!^ 
fttated  as  evicfence  was  not  lo  be  credited.,  Now  he  vo.uJd 
assert,  that  agent  this  man  never  wa«  for  an;  such  pucr 
pose'.  Tfye  onlj  purpose  for  which  he  was  eqptojecT^p* 
peared  to  be  to  hrinjj;  witnestes  to  Milan,  to  b^  exi^aiia^ 
before  the  Milan  commission  :  but  there  was  no  eyid^Dce 
that  he  ever  prpcured  witnesses  to  be  examined,  befoia 
their  lordships.^  lie  ^ould  ask  whether  it  was  ever  heand 
of,  in  a  prosecution  lijce'this — in  a  criminal  proaecQtli^ 
—that  thc'conversatTon*bf  an  absent  person  v((as  atteoipU 
ed  to  be  proved,  when  he  himself  might  be  ca(led.aod 
cxatdihedf  It  was'  said  fhat  no  .parly  appeared,,  la 
support  of  fhe  biJI.  Who  was  the  prosecuting  P^^if 
in  every  criminal  pro'^ecuiion?  /The  public^.  ^'^^J^ 
ibut  was  it  ever  known^  in  any  criminal  prpseculioci^t^ 
an  examination  uiight  be  carried  on  through  thj^  medium 
of  a  third  person,  ,wh^n  the  individual  whose  words  we^ 
to  be  proved  U)isht  iiimself  be  called.  'RestelfT  statedL 
that  tve  was  em  ployed  on.  the  Milan  Cotp  mission  19  con^ 
dfoct  evidence  to  M^lan,  evidence  tfiat  certaii^Iy.  mJg^ 
'iifter^ards  support  th^  bill-  ^  fetut  the'^juesifop  askeq^o^ 
him  was,  "J>idvou  receive  moiiey  to  bring,  vyitnesses  u> 
*the  bar  of  thi3  Mouse  f'and  his  answer  >as,  "  No.**  The 
question  now  put  w^aSj,  not  whether  he  ^aVe  money.  ^9 
brirng  the  present  witness  to  iheiir, lordships'  bar^  but  it.re- 
'fcrred  to  a  con versati<jn  which  was  hetd*vvi'ih  the  witues^ 
in  which  the  name  of  another  person  was  n^eutJOned,  )i^ 
Would  contend,  however,  that  his  learned  Tfiehd' must  coq* 

•  1-  \ 
ers9j|i 

question  be  bafTin'swei^ 

ed, "  Nb/*  As  to  the  fact  of  such  an  offer  having  been  made 

*ttx  the  witness,  be  knew  that  evidence  lelatfi^g  to  it^ight 

be  received;  but,  as  to  Itestelli's  conversation  with  otlier 

persons,  he  denied  that  any  dc()Osition  oti  that  point  coul^ 

Wattended  to,  even' if  he  were  prcsent/except  to' con* 

tradict,  supposing   him  to  have  declared  that  he  had  bel4 

110  such  conversation.     He  would   now   call  back  ibeir 


torney^General,  that  he  shoiild  want  no  fattl^er  examuia^ 
li'jo  of  the  witpenes  m' shpport  of  tWineasure. '  h4 
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kmw  Aeitf  Wdfbipfl  bad  reierved  to  thf msejvei^  iind«r* 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  right  of  calliog  back 
Vitoess&i,  if  ihey  thought  it  necessary.'  Tbis»  howeTex^. 
'^Bs  oot  meaat  for  the  advantage  of  the  counsel  on  th/» 
9ther  side  ;  theii  lordships  only  asserted  their  fight  to 
call  back  witnesses  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Now>  how- 
ever,  her  Miyesty^s  counsel,  after  their  exj^ess  declara- 
tion wished  to  pot  questions  ta  a  particular  witness* 
They  had  stated  no  caiise  why  they  wished  to  bring  bios 
forward  again.  All  that  he  understood  was^  that  Restelli 
l^as  to  be  Drought  upas  ^  witness  for  tbe^defence— as  th^ 
Iritnessof  (be  other  side;  not  for  cross-«exaaiination,  but 
as  a  direct  witness.  But,  if  be  even  were  at  the  bar,,  they 
'  could  not,  in  that  case,  ask  him  as  to  thoae  declaratiooa^ 
V^cause  tbey  could,  not  summon  a  witness  to  come  foi;- 
frard  with  a  view  to  make  him  contradict  himself.  If 
'Kestelli  were  at  the  bar  that  instant,  called  forward  by  bit 
learned  friends  on  the  other  sid^,  no  examination  of  the 
nature  now  attemi^ted,  with  respect  tp  the  case'of  De* 
moot's  pame  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  cpqld  be  al- 
lowed. Then,  he  w.ould  ask  their  kadsbips  whether  bin 
learned  friends  were  justified  in  placing  tliemselves  in  jl 
better  sitiiation  tb^ci  they  would  have  stood  in  if  ^.esti^Ils 
V^re  presept?  His  learned  friend  bad  said  he  wished  ta 
call  this  man. to  the  bar  .as  a  witness  for  the  defence.  Bui 
if  he  were  present  not  a  <}uestion  that  bad  been  asked, 
put  ip  tb^  way  ii^  which  they  were  put,  Mrould  have  beea 
al.Wwed.  M  their  Qwn  wituesSy  his  learned  friends  would 
no^  be  suffered  to  ask  questions  to  m,ake  him  conirar 
dict;  himself*  He  would  point  tbe  attention  of  tbeic 
lordships  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  now  placed^ 
He  regretted,  in  the  fullest  extent,  toe  circumstpAce  of 
^stelli's  absence  op  this  occasion— «bis  innocent  ah- 
lence-— oi^casioned  by  an  ignorance  of  what  was  likeljr 
^^occpr.  6ut,  because  this  individual  chanced  to  be 
absent*  were  they  to  depart  from  all  tbe  roles  of  evidenced 
|f  bisjearqed  friends  conceived  that  Restelli  vras  a  wit- 
D^a  in  iheii:  favour,  on  .tbis^iocpiiryj  then,  he  con^nded 
Iha^  a.c^tai«i  .de)ay  should  be  prajed'for  by  ibeip,  in 

fud^r  th^ti  be  wight  be  bxougbt  b^re  as  their  witness* 
(,waal^ih^ir  loffdshipstto  oQQsider  wbetbex  such  adelaji 
ftk^uld:.b0  giapli^;  bM  tf. Wr  appUcaMoo  of  that  descf ip*, 
^B#^^^^AoA^cc^d  tf>>i  bial^arfled.fri(9pdsp^gl>i9^ 

8bt  p)4)cad.  ii^  9lm^^\im  ^^  mlvsb  tk^y  go()i4  h^v^  u0 
^imL}ith»  UidisiAMl  w#j)9  f^rosenn    He  uuHt4  4bi» 
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their  lordships  would- t^ot  come  to 'a  Gonclusion  lis  to  ibi^ 
eliaracter  of  R^stelli,  until  the  proceedings  were  ter*' 
ninated';  be  hoped  they  wotild  wmt^  with  refenetee  tii 
that  point,  us  he  was  safe  they  Would  do  with  respect  tor 
that  which  was  of  infitt*tety*nrorerttportance«^the  truthr 
or  falsehood  ofihe  preamWeof  fhirbiH-=^^it^tiltl»ewlioltf 
case  wtfs  proved.  Whatever  Restelli  Had  done  or  saidj 
their  lordships  would  decide  on  byweipthitig  and  balancs 
ttig  the  evidence.  They  wooM' view  the  whole  case  with 
ft  judicial  eye.  Looking  to  the  law  of  evidence,  hes^bu 
ttitted;  with  great  deference  to  their  lordships,  that  tt»M 
question  could  not  be  pot.  'The  witness  bad"  bee^  aske^l 
whether  an  actuat  offer  of  money  bad  been  inade  to  bikni 
that  ooenion  had  been  answered  ;  and  he  Woold  nrvahr- 
tain  tnat  they  could  not  afterwards  go  into  evidence  «» 
to  a  conversation  in  whi(!fh  the  dames  of' olbev  persods 
♦ere  mentioned;  • 

The  Earl  if  Livffpooi  sAid,  he  war  ttot^ competed t 
to  decide  how  far  the  question  Tn  dispbte 'ttii^hi  be  pat 
if  Restelli  were  present.  Btit  liedidthifrfc  thai  Resteltf, 
being  absent  for  reason^  with  which  theeoanad  enitte 
btherside  had  nothmg  to  do^  berng  absent  from  Oaus^a 
wbich^  however'  explai'fted,  left  the  lathes,  m  the  eye  of 
the  law,  oh  the^oiher  party,  that  party  >shoiiid  not  ffi^ 
▼ent  the  potting  of  thfi  quesi^km.  The  dnly  ptoiht  fdr 
consideration  was,NwhetheriKippOsiag  the  question eMld 
not  be  put  if  ResttlliWeY^  jpresent/  it  dnght,  nnder'Yb'6 
ftecoliar  circumstunces  of  the  case,  to  be  allowed  nfO^w^ 
As  the  absence  of  Re^tdti  was  not  attributable  tO  tfra 
Counsel  for  the  defence,  hethdught  thequeation  ougbk 
to  be  adnirtied. 

Lord  Ers/dnt  sbpported  theqt^estiM. 
*  TIte  Loi^d-Ckaneelldf.^^tht  witt^ess  had  beeo'  naked 
Whether  atiy  money  bad  been  offeil^d  to  him^  an^  be  ha4 
given  his  answer  to  that  question.  It  was,  therefom, -k 
matter  for  their  lordshrpsf^conakteration  Whether  the  snb<- 
sequent  interrogatory  was  not  stretching  the  inquiry  lOd 
far;  Perha|^  it  waa  niril,  if  they  cMsidHred  bow  peci^ 
liarly  ctrciimstanced  they*  were.  Witb  reapetet  to  aba 
witness  whose  e^idei!i^e  was  meant  td  mS6le«id>  he  *waa 
bound,  until  the  monVent  that  witness  was'tonvict^d^  tia 
consider  him  as'h^^edt  a  man  aaaoy  that  4ind  been  prt^ 
doce^d  in  the  coiirse  oP  this  pro<!eeding,'  If;  in  the  ewd^ 
be'  was  conlradfcted,  io  as  t<^  ptH  it  ouf  c^f  bit  power  td 
4tear  faltoaelf^tkaft beted  ihitk  IdvAsti^awonldtia^'^ 
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vighl  iQ^aLje:  »iitfMreRt^i««r  of  bit  obarapter.  Jle  could 
not^gfei^  that  tbe 'Witoesa  tbqukl  be  deicribed  a»  one  wbo 
lllid  .boan  ^^  spirited  «waj«'' .  He.  was  airay^  beyoad  a^ 
donbv  bttttbare  :waa  no  r^atoa  for  saying  that.be  was 
spirited  away,  it  woold  be  foc.tbeir  lordsbips  to  decide 
inbecbeci  becaase  oonosel^  when  asked  if  they  bad  any 
fiirjlber  ifMstions  to.  poty^aaswered  ia  the  aeffative,  there* 
Soft^  for  the  .reasons  that  bad  been  stated  at  their  bar, 
tbe-seoding  away  of  a  witoeffs  waa* allowable.  He  did 
iK^.tbiokp  because  aiOooosel  stated  that  he  bad  no  fur- 
ther qoestioos  toask,  on  cross«exaaiioation,  that  it  mus^ 
ba;takeo  asgranted  that  a  (necessity,  might  not  arise  for 
a  fortbev  examinatioDy  in  conseqoeoce  of .  information 
wbidb  4taat  ooaasa)  oaigjbt  have  received  ait  a  subsequent 
|ieviod«  CiroQoisiances  Bright  be  disclosed  which  wontd 
induce  tbf  eonnse]  to  call  tbe  |Witness  back  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  certain  interrogatories. to  hin^ 
tbe  anawer».to  wnich  be  migbt  have  an  opportanity  of 
ooQtradictiBg.  As  it  seemed  to  blmijthe  learned  counsel 
f0f  the-  defence  meaot  to  cail  Restelli  as  a  witness  in 
cbief:  soy  tobim»  it  e^Hai^ly  appeared.  But  he  could 
not  fy}  ibe  fpll  length  of  asyiag^  because  it  soappeairtd 
t^  him  that  it  w^s.kitended  to  produce  ftestelli.as  a  wit- 
ness in  cbiefi  that  therefore  it  would  l>ave  b^en  incomr 
peteot  to  tbe  learned  qauoael  ^>  have  waved  their  deter- 
fdioatioo,  and  called  hiiu^  as  a  witu^ss,  whose  deciarv 
tions  after  he  was  examiified  wer^  to  be  contradicted* 
ClAdvubtedly^  their  lordships  were  placed  in  a,  situfitioa 
o#. great.  difiiottli|y^  nol^  by  anj; fault  of  tbeir  own?— uot 
i$y  spiritijDg  away  a  wiines8<7-<»a- circumatanee  which 
would,  by  and  by,  be  fully,  fairly,  and  impartially  dis- 
cussed :— the  great  difiifiulty  ihey  had  hereto  contend 
fwitb  was  ihia*-«>whetl^r,  as  Reatelli  had  been  sent  oat  of 
aba  oopHry  by  soine  c^  tbQse  u(ho  were  09 w  acting  in 
Wi^ort-of  the..bili^  thc^  were  to  impose  on  her  Majesty 
.tbe-disadv,af»iag€^of  postponing  her.  defence,  notiu  coo- 
^wqaence  of  ber  act,  but  of  tbeir  act?  If  Restelli  hajl 
.bead  beret  difiereot  questions  might  liave  been  piit  to 
bim. relative  to  ifae  point  spoken  to  by  the  present  wit- 
ness. If  be  had  denied  the  alleged  facts,  that  witness 
might  have  been  called  to  contradict  him.  But  bis  ab- 
aence  bad  altered  .the  course. 4>f  proce^din^f.  Tbe  mat- 
t»a  fiaalljf  resolved  itself  into  this*  point-^if  the.qaestion 
lloiir»p«lil  wexe  admitted,  whatber.it  did.  uot.go.to  cpufirm 

iJb^erfiaiitiibfK'BMtfiUii  baii.mii4^.>iu^  ^Pkplicatious  m  bud 
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W  bud  jDol'  utad  ilffiittittte  of  xaatbcr  ^imeiB^ : wlm^-woii 
MiMilly  .AMliiig  «i  ibis .  oi>iiiit«yv  *t-  kii'  de«iM*«-Mi#3 
whether,  io  tbai  GonversattOD>  in  wJiMi  ttrniH*  W4ft«  4>^ 
feftecK  tlif  mme  of  Dedioai/wiio  i(ibt«MeiitiMi€d'i»  n  Bfn^ 
ctet  fof  commsiikatMn  Afait  wa0tio>iii4farca  rtbeiviittMB  M' 
aeoept'pf  *  tewwd.  These  were  ^  irory  HD|ior«Mt  qmi- 
tioQi,  and  cpnld'ottljottc  )>ttiiU>.*ihe  «iii»eM  in  coiiffM 
qoence  of  the  absence  of  Restelli. .  kithe  irtt'  )»l«a#' 
M  irisbed  wuDJb  of  tfar |>nttnteg  <)umiioiiB  sti»d'  Mssnt^ 
to.W-rvtd*  ..»   ''J*   '   ■  .    •.  *  • 

The  shorthand- writer  read  the  primifal  petrt  ^(tht«^ 
ejutminatton.  >  -ii  -k  .  i     .<-  «\^:  .  m.     . 

i)r.i4itMfi^^benr:pssQeidBdi--4iiinBt)  t«i'kpBir»'ai  (be  liois 
the  «econ<l  conven«lM>ii,t<K>ki.j4Mc»fVh€ii  Ihe  (i>t(err}Qf  Si^iSsy.  fi«ft 
m^de,  «rl\etber  the  Dame  of  J^einotit  ivai.mepUoD^d  bji^nBLastdli  ? , 

2'Ae^  J i tor uey "General  iiid.not  Jtb,ink.^hg^  ijie  ,<jueUion, 
DQw  pqt  WHS  cons^steQi  wi^^.tl^e  9^ies^ux]^9.,jaQd,,^9;^w«^; 
that  preceded  it..   ,     .  ;,,  ,     ^   /   ,\    .     uv  '    '-    '    V 

theexapfiinailon,       .    l-.  \  .,    .J.  u  ..:,  v    -     -i       - 
The  question  was  then  put  in  this  form  : — ., ..    .,   . .,, , 

Where  did  this  second  cofivcrwi^iqo  takq  plj^Cf?  ?-^lt  tp^ .  plif^  oil 
a  morninfi  that  he  Catled  b'pon  ine/  ana  we  wehl  lOG^lticr  to  iae 

Did  hetheif  siake  ij^a  slif  olkftft-p^t^  of  tiifMiejr  If  Vod  «'<kiM 
become  s  ^itnefts  agsniM  htf  Ho)al  B^Mie^,  iiVvrliirt  word»,astie«r(]r 
sa  you  can  recoitecir — ^M«  told  mt,  "  P<wny  »f  T^u  have  any  thing lo 
depose  agamst  her  Boy a1  Highne«,  iVotr  is  flii?  time  you  «rm  have  a 
gwar  presenf ;  yon  ^itl  betoini^a  j^real  tnaw,  anid  sb^l  r^t^H^a  great 
jM^mtf '  wewot.'t  to  IH  ilin  together,  aftfd  we  drtfAktl^^ve.  '  ^ 

Did  he -then,  %hen  he  iofcVyoii  .you  should  hst-e  »  grHrt  presenf ; 
in^tfOA  the  name  of  Deinoot  t-*- Yes,  he  did  meittiou  tbe  name  of 
X>»mont.  '  ' 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Demont  With  referenc*  16" any  offelrf 
■MMe^thst  l»e  maideybtf  ? 

Tki  Lord  Chancellor  8«M  '  th^  ebuHsel  ralgtrt  MC 
wkb  ttfer^tive  to  ^what  did"  he  HMeflnkM^'thwnka^^ 

With  »e%tescs  tD*wHat4idWtiiei«iimlbeins»e-of  0rfittdDl*-4i 
aikeil  him  whetiisc  Deqion^  w%a  »U^I  in  Uieasrvice.olber  JSph^  Hig^ 
Be&s  ;  he  tuld  me  that  she  was  ;  he  did  not  mention  .tc«  me  ber  usrmc 
on  ih  '^  day  he  was  taking  Uie  drawing,  but  he  mentionec)  it  on  ifte  se- 
comJ  day,  and  toWme  that  s!ie  had  made  a  gobtl  d^y^s  work  n^'wertl 
tlianeatll)e-ina/andiii«'dfSBl(togeth^«  •      •      i.-  .  .  i 

Mr.  £no/igA0fii.begg^4ofQiw,f|iie«ti<>o  tathe^hrt^i^ 
prei»r,.^hctlics  «h«  witness-tad  urn  Mlded  tiNUie*aiifliti^r 
which  had  been  dqw  transiated,  |h«  woi^s  whittk  h^^tM^ 


•Wttl^a  oMMcbott* '  -T«o  or  fknevf^mAmeo)  itoi 
tbe  bar^iMid-litiirib  thm  vitiieis  add^^here  Mr*  BMngh 
ra^Aled  in  JiaImui,  twordiito^ihe  «ffccc^  thBi  J>cau>«i  h*d 
received  » Inrge  liHn..        ...<'«> 

Mr.  Cohen  ««s  atkcdt'  by 'Mr*  BroogbaiD'  wiicdier  be 
hmi  ^00%  beard -tbotpe*  wolds,  and  hptstaftd  d»at  he  had* 

The  qaealioa>*and  aaswer  witre  read*  bj  ftrdef  of- th^ 
Hoiise>  with  ilie  aiklition  thai^  f'^e,  BemoDty-bad  got  a 
great:  sum  of  inooej/' 

.  T^EertgfLivtrpools^ggnteA  (bat  Mr.  Oobea  sboold 
be  swora  to  the  hearing  of  the  words  stated  to  have  beeo 
addfsd  J^  ike  witnesB.  .  ^         •   . 

The  Attamejf •General  submitted  that  the  qaestioil* 
oa|^  to  -be  agaia*  p«it<  to-  the  wttwess^  and  tbe  wiioest 
cetild  thew  himself  g^ve  the  whol^  answer.  [ 

The  Lord'Charuelior  ditectei  the  interpreter  to  t^ll' 
the  witness/ that  when  he,  the  interpreter,  held  up  bia 
hand  to  stop  the  witness,  Ibe  witness  shoold  understand 
that  he  was  to  delay  the  rest  pf  bis  answet  tHl  the  inteir«^ 

Ereter  was  done  with  transllitibg  the  former  part ;  for  do* 
aman  memory  coa)d  carry  every  word  or  a  long  an*, 
awer  at  once.  '< 

The  interpreter  comnlaofcated  this  to  the  witness. 
*  The  aaeetioD  was  again  proposed,  and  the  witness  said>' 

1  askea  bim  for  this  itbia^  Kmanie  I  tqU  himt  tttU  iaali^w  is  this 
busvoe^^  for  he  iold.i9e.  ttuM.  Demant  was  stilk  m  the  Bcrvke,  and  Ahea 
I  fouoJ  out  tliat  she  wa«  here  ;.and  he  told  aK  at  thai  time  that  if  I, 
would  depose  something,  I  kIuhiI^  hare  a  (|f eat  present;  ^d  I  ssld 
that  t  had  beta  night  and  day^  a  Wg  time,  ia.tb€  tioya;,  and  1  tiesiir 
saw  any  tliiog  tliateo«hk»l  ate  toifNsaltJH  of  thst  Jedy;.  thea  he  laU* 
roe  j^ou^n^w  4ioihiqg*  ip€  I  tell  you  that  ih^t  Boim  w^s  a.  tem  b^. 
hpuse^  bad  women,  arid  so ;  and  I  aoswe^ced  that  tnis  was  a  leaf  ialsa-: 
hood,  for  I  had  been  in  the  house  day  and  night,  and  I  saw  ooibift^  oF 
tto*  and  we  ended  80* 

The  Aitorney^Oeneral  objected.  What  badtfae  eM:- 
tsersaiiofi  beiweeoReiftelhaiMdtfae Wkacis«tad#*itbtfti^' 
evMenee  before  tfaeif  lordshipa* 

'  Dtm  LuekhigHm  contended  that  It  waa  odosI  ttfatetial* 
evidence.    That  Restelli  offered  moaey  was  a  facnof  ihd' 
gfeatnei  -iaporsanoe  ia  tbia  eas#,  attd  the  irboi^  of  ttl« 
etkleo«e  Mw  -^Wc^w  went  so  pny»e  Chat  plf^. 

The  LBtd'^Chancellor  asked  if  the  answer  bow  givteti  by 
the  witness  was  part  of  the  conversation  id  relerence  (o 
Demont,  and  suegesied  that^he  qaeslioife  sbonid  be  pw^* 
<'  Wbstber  any  tMa^  tatwre  sHia  aiid  relating  to  Beitiotitf^ 

^Vhe  qtttetftoil  ^ia*  fMrt^  and  Ibe-^  wstiiiia  aasiNWid,- 


witncM  iAM  not  a»pp^ar  ««  dndentand  the  qlMstioii. 

The  withesB  %»«»  <ftreoUidk  to  withdraw,  and  Mttpk 
Pitmia,  Esq.  wM  again  ealled  m,  and   asked  by  fte 

Wfcit  is  the  flnt  do^  After  Ibc  4ttiuof  Sc|it«Difaar  «f  an^-UHiriBt, 

S8lh  of  S«fptf mb<?r.       ,  j    tj^i-      ' 

The  wiiaess  was  direciecl   to   withdraw,  and  -n«'W» 

PojQ)  was  again  called  in,  and  further  examined  bj./)r/ 

Xtushington*  .  . 

Was  it  upon  tV]socc^a5ion,that  Rcsielli  used  the  expressi&djou'haTe' 
repeated,  of  making  a  good  da^'^workr— Yrt,  H  wasoii  thrf^teostett,' 
tfad  l«  ^«c  i^itfi);  <bo4it  n)«A(liig  r«criiitu 
» tefteaUiittt  iletldli  saVl  alK>ut  m>kiog  ag9o4  ^/?-^I  owoolcm 
press  it;  I  itujU  Q»Jy  sa>  iM  l«  toW  (ue,  that  pi>  that  da)v»bf|i  4% 
came  there  to  make  that  drawing,' j^he  had  raade  a  good  day. 
Do  you  JcnoMr  a  person  of  the  name'  Riganti  K-Tdof,  hfc  is  a  c«m«| 

i-  Where  dai»  Bagaqt>.ti!ve?<^M  tht  PofU  Twiaise.     '  .  .  :i 

.  at  whiSitTradft.i*  Mwn^lT-^e.,»cl^ftJt,  ,fob4cco,,hfpjy,ap4j 

«ither  liquors.  w      •       /  ^  -  ^.        'i* 

;  Docs^e  live  aC  Milan t— He  dwells  otit  of  MilaD,"  at  tlie  dfetioce  oT 
two  gon'shot^.  .       ••      ^ 

ifis  aie  evtr  asked  you  tb  ciDicte  sitd  depose  against  the  FiwaB  h  i 

TAi?  Sotf<f^/or-G^irri^  <Atc^t«d  to- the  line  o*'5eiiA«i« 
»iitron  now  aited>pt)»d,  b9  Krg«ii«i  iwid  noi  been  wtmeit 
im  t)M^<iafs«« 

^  Dr.  £»sAingl*^ii "trusted  th«t  hi^  shotlfd  b^ableto  jm* 
tify  the  question  bjf  referenoe  to  the;  |>ritiied  mwiw* 
On  pag«  410,  rCA.  p.  439.)  ResireMi  ^w<Mpe-that.li«  ba* 
Bdt  gon«  VDlontarify  «rf  bisr  <>«wtt'  aocordtMreiiy,  bef«*i' 
Ae  Mitati  cbmmission;  ihte'  cfti^stmn  *iras  thea'pnt^n* 
Km,  «  WbA  asked  you  to  go  b^fo're  it  r  and  Ws  aostef 
*«S,  «The  first  tiioe  %  mat*  of  the  name  of  Rig«« 
flEsked  nte  to  ga  to  th^ 'advocate^  Viltnareaii.;^  addi^ 
tliat  Rigatiti  was  a  tdbnoeonSst  ac  Miia««  Upoft  l^ie 
testimony  the  learned  counael  siibiliit«)ed'thatlia\^a» 
^tiiM  ^  gwe  ae-direot^f>roof  of  tli«  ac^isi^of Hif^i^^^* 
if  4ie  bad  aotuaUy  been  a  ^pai^iy  f^Mioiing'tbe  bilU '^ 
itaa  well  known  to  the  House  that  tha^eaunsal  for'*>>^ 
Qu«an  labonred-nnder  uweotaaipleddifficaUieSf  ihepr<K 
tffcntor  never  Itaving  yet  aak^n  sha^  or.  form.  "* 
hoped  tiiiit  on  this ^accouiu  their  lordrfiips  wopld^W  »•' 
disposiiion  to^  enhance  their  difficultiee,  by  pr€««ow«f 
liieoi  frpm  showing  4he  a«t8«f'agentawtthoattheiieg«^ 

^^^MkB€|!  of  *R€8t«m  d|«tiic(iy  ^ved  tbatrRigaBi''^ 
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sioD  ocroF  >««y\  oiher  persoa.or  Wd(^  opuld, not.be  asoer*. 
tatneif.    The  p»ri  of  proaecttor  ber^  «eeaie4  r#iher  to 
be  luHaioed  by  »  joioi-siock  company  Uiao  by  a^  iodt-v 
'vidaaly  compounded  of  ihe  Hoose^  the  governmenu  and 
the  D€at>noiM  eomiDitsiaBerft  of  Milan;  and  whatever 
was  done  by  tubordtnace  aii^Dts  moat- be  treated  as  tbe^ 
actsof  ihe  priocipalsj  and  might  be  proved  adcordingjr. 
The  prosecutor  h^td  appeared  before  the  country  alreadfjr. 
in  two  capacities  at  least :  Br&t^  the  government,   who^ 
aided  by  the  junta  at  Milan,  .had  originally  got  up  tbe 
casA;  ai\dp  aecondly,  their  lordships*  who»  with'  some. 
Ingenuity  and  considerable  oautioay  h<ul  been  <:oaverte.a 
from  jtidges  lAto  prosecotofs»    All  that  the  emissaries  of 
the  Milan  commission,  directed  by  the  advocate  Vitmftr- 
catt»  bad  d^ne-^all.the  exertiona  they  had  tnade  in  cpl« 
lecting  and    brewing  testimony  against  ber  Maji^atj[« 
might  be  given  in  evidence  at  the>.bar,  on  the  paitbt 
the  accused*    if  it  were  otherwi^Ci'the  hardship  upon 
her  Majesty  was  evident;  for  the  prosecutor  would  have 
all  the  benefit  of  screening  his  underlings.     Mr«,PoweU 
had  ikia*.  very  dmy  noitim^  ibe  benefit  .of  doing  so  ;  and 
ibe*  Queen V  couAielf.  wovid  bft  tiode«  ^e- double*  di^i^d- 
^olage  of;  sabaiittiAg  iiosaU  4ihe:iesiiiigaftny  tbeag/enis  ^k 
Italy  had  gathered,  without  being  at  liberty  to.  call  in 
qoestioD  lanyof  t^e  a^Asiofi  tbos«  #genta»    What  had 
beta  4o0e  in  then  pad tiQiiIar:CMei    On  the  appUq^tipa 
d£  Aignnii,  ftestoUi  went  to  ViUnarcati,  ^d  tb^re  h^ 
waa  intec€og«i«d)  aaita  whai^  be  .had  be^n  ablo  u^  learp^ 
and^.  ttdopftiflg  tbetageney  of  uR^g^iii  .Vjilinairoati.  took 
Rettelli   before  the  Mil««i  i^ommi^s'ioQ*  .  He  humUj 
pirayed  their  iordahipsi  to  K^Qiuuder  in  .what  opnditioa  ibo 
Qoeea  would  be  placed  if  the^  lefused  the  evidence  aqw 
liropoted  lo  be.  gMeaii    IfitJbey  r<ejef;ted  proof  to  shoir 
thfll  iMliTiduaks  Jiadigooe  4»wettho  whole  of  Italy,  aAdL 
iNodeed  of  £urope#.42ommitliog/Mbornation  of  peQuryi  )t 
would  convince t tbe  «of Id  tbi^.:3iiGh  conduct  toigPt  bt^ 
pursued  with  impunity,  and.  tbie  lesuU  womW  probaWy 
be^  that  other  wilnossea,  obtAivifd  by  4be  saipe  fihaal^^^, 
Bswns^*  would  ouowd  their. lor4*hi^^'i)ar.    What  iMi^ 
of  jttMce  coold  Miore  be:iC  tho  Houaerefui^d  .to  inquiry 
MMooU/ihf  acts  of  these  a«eott*  wiio^Kittiwaa  e^tuhiViat^^^ 
bad^tfaoB  busied  tben^sdwa  iji  ipai»|fo«f««^ng^  ^    ^ 
against  her  Mi^eaiy}    Upon  the  w' bole,  ^o  Q«Hl\^^,Led. 


Aftt  tlie  line  of  eMBtMlion  oaght  to  be  ^vrsMd,  duft 
their  lordahips  atid  the  ooo^try  nigbi  kmyw  ko«r  the 
evidence  bad  beeo  obtained  by  prouiiscsraad  hopes  of 

reward. 

Mr.  Denman  begged  to  add  a  few  wprdt  on  tbe  tane 
^de,  remindiog  their  lorddhipa,  that^  thoogb  this  wa» 
now  admitted  on  tbe  other  aide  to  be  a  rriaiiiial  pioao» 
cation,  jet  it  was  also  a  divoree^bill,  and  ibat  tbete  wetm 
certain  parties  on  whose  behalf  it  waa  solicited.  It  was 
likewise  said  to  be  a  proceeding  for  the  ptirpiMe  of  ok> 
taiBiog  sobstantial  jitst4oe ;  aod  be  bsigged  teaae,  witb 

{rear  bamility»  to  ask  wlieihcr  sobslaotid  justice  gwsld 
e  obtained  by  tbe  extensive  systen  of  saboraatioa  of 
perjury  carried,  on  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  parchaaeaB 
the  purcbaseabie  witnesses  againat  her.  Majesty ;  mora 
especially  if  those  witnesses  were  to  be  sci^eoed,  wha 
were  not  only  paid  for  coming  to  tbe  bar  of  this  Uooaa^ 
but  for  goiog  before  Ci>lonel  Baowo,  Mr.  Powell,  ^1 
the  advocate  vilmarcatiy  at  Milao.  Rigaati  was  at  pee* 
lent  in  this  country •;  at  least  be  was  one  of  tbe  indivi- 
duals who  came  over  with  Restelii :  and  whether  be  bad 
tetarned  to  Milan  to  qoiet  the  ap|Mrebensioos  of  bin 
friends  and  ooanexioo^,  he  knew  not ;  bnt  if  he 
AtiU  in^Eoglandi  the  coausel  for  tbe  Qoeen  wonld 
tainiy  not  put  a  person  into  the  box  as  their  witoeti 
irtiotn  tliey  oharged  with  tbe  comoussion  of  criaiea  of 
the  deepest  dye*  He  conld  not,  wix^oat  surprise  be 
told  that  her  Majesty  was  bonnd  to  make  JUganti  ov 
Resteib  witnesses  on  her  belMdf,  when  the  ver^  object  of 
interrogating  them  would  be  to  fix  them  with  condnce 
Ibe  most  abominable  and  atrooious* 

[Some  person  here  observed  that  snob  coodoct  was  owe 
^etpnoved.] 

*'  I  do  not  say  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  that  aaeh 
eOKuluct  is  yet  proved  against  them^;  bat  i  apprehend 
ttiat,  as  an.  advocate^!  have  a  righ(  t^o  impute  J  t,  1  haw 
a  right  to  state  tha«  siicb  is  th«  case  I  will  make  oat; 
and  I  have,  alright,  in  every  stage  of  the  proceeiding,  to 
assume,  tliat  wbftt  l-assert  I  shall  astabbsii  in  evidencCk 
I  do  not  know  that^I  sbooid  be  juHified  in  Baying  ihas 
Ihese  pemons  have  beeh  spirited  away^  or  wbetberl  shooM 
eoQV^  vmy  laeajiiiig  m^  ft^peripbreaia,  or  only  that  ihef 
bave.bee(«ent  away  v  pei?t%in.it  is^  that  one-of  them  has 
dieappearedt'at  thei  ipsianoa  of  one  of  the  Milan  eon|* 
tnisitoofis^ ji>'ddiM|c€)0& adiw^onkc of  the  Honsaof 
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Loi^d^3*in  diteet  violadctt  of  a  iDletnn  pfedfee  given  bt  ft 
peer  at  the  head  of  the  governmenti  atid  by  the  assitt* 
mice  of  am  -office  over  which  another  noble  Ion)  to 
warily  preaides.  Unless  my  lips  are  to  be  sealed  when  I' 
lenter  upon  'the  defence  of  tny  illustrioos  client,  I  shall 
maintain,  and  I  think  it  i$  but  lair  to  give  notice  to  alt 
parties,  that  the  most  malignant  and  extensive  conspi^* 
vacy  ever  devised  against  the  btont>or  of  a  persecuted  in-* 
cRvidoal  is  the  sole  source  and  origin  of  the  disgusting 
mass  of  cormpt  evidence  now  upon  tbe  table  of  the  House* 
1%  is  to  establish  that  fact  I  now  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
deiendant  in  this  most  criminal  prosecution,  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to'  prove  tbe  agency  of  Riganti.  Unless  I 
am  to  be  told  by  the  Attorney -oenerai,  that,  this  being 
a  criminal  protectttion,  the  cdndoet  of  tbe  prosecutor  it 
entirely  otd  t)f  the  t)uestion,  1  apprehend  there  cannot 
be  tbe  slightest*  doubt  that  the  mo&e  and  circnmstancee 
under  which  this  evidente  hat  been  scriiped  together  it 
atoat  material '  to  the  great  iatoe  before  the  House^  On 
that  ground 'we  tender  the  evidence  now  reaiated  |  and,  if 
we  are  not  to  be  ejtchtded  from  the  only  advantage  this 
mode  of  fnroe<edfn^  offerB  to  tbe  aceuted,  we  mutt  be 
ftibved  to  proceed  with  it.  If  her  Majesty  had  beeit 
indicted,  or  impeached,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  tooiie 
MHle  question  whether  the  actt  of  agentt  could  be 
looked  to  as^  aflfectiog  some  unknown  and  invisible  pria* 
ripai;  'bu(,  certttnly,  in  a  bill  of  pains  and  peoaltica^ 
accompanied  ^  bjr  a  cbose  of  divorce,  soliciled  by  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  i^;entt  of  goveriH 
ment,  it  it  af  leattopeh  to  ut  toinqoirt  what  meam  have 
been  retorted  lo,  (o  procore  the  tettimony«  Mr.  Poip^ 
bat '  staled  thM  the  Milan  '  commiition  tntoeoded  itt 
tittingt  in  July,  lti9 ;  but  we  are  totally  in  the  dark  at 
fe  itji  proceedings,  with  that  tingle  exception,  though  ire 
hate  every  teason.to  believe  tfaat  long  before  thai  tim^ 
it  waa  exercitikig  itt  fandliont  witb  great  activity* 
It  was' known,  tben^  that  #acb  meataret  w«re 
in  Iialyi  by  the  King  of  fia^laod,  to  obtain  a 
biifof  degradation*  and  divo(ee<  agaiatt  hit  Quean, i 
wobld  not  ba  sotpriting  if  all  that  waa  bM^  «d  pecyared 
abouM  voliiaut/ily  pretent  itself  ia  sappoH  ot  tach  a 
pfoceedtog:  but  wbea  are  fiiKH.ia  eddiiioa,  at  we  have 
found,  that  agenu  have  bee»gt«Oi^ ^baai  ioattqaarcera 
to-  cbfmptf  teibe,:  and vin vent,  'it  it  too  atuoh  iha^  we 
tboald  be  alloyred  to  prove  the  ac^  9$  ibote  ^ga^lt  ^     ' 
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The  Jttommf-General  began  M«  repij  hj  eomplmDiiig 
tliai  the  couosel  on  ifae  ocber  si4e  kaa,  as  usual,  goBc  om 
«f  their  way  to  attack  indiTiduals  not  before  the  Honae; 
Tbey  had  amtnadverted  especially  apon  the  ineDbers  of 
the  Milan  commissioD ;  but  he  coald  teti  Iris  fearoed 
friends,  and  could  assui«  their  lordships,  that,  whenerer 
the  fit  time^honld  arrive  for  inqairiag  iat^l  the  condact 
of  those  gentlemen,  all  their  acts  would  be  eompletely 
justified  ;  they  were  most  anxions  to  have  their  confer 
folly  investigated,  and  it  wofrid  then  stand  dear  before 
the  House  and  the  pubKc  thai  nothing  done  by  them  at 
Milan,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  comnrissioii,  ooaM  reflect 
apon  them  the  slightest  discredit.  Bot  what  had  thta 
qaestion  to  do  with  the  Milan  commission  ?  His  friendt 
had  eshansted  their  invectives  (he  b^ged  pardon,  their 
invectives  were  not  exhausted,  for  KesteNi  had  again 
been  dragged  forward)  npon  the  Milan  coraai46sioo  ;  but 
what  had  it  or  Restellt  to  do  with  the  point,  whether  the 
acts  of  Riganti  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  at 
the  barf  All  they  could  prove  agaiost  Restelli  had 
b^en  proved  ;  and  now  they  wished  to  go  further,  and  to 
examine  as  to  the  acts  of  a  tnan  named  Riffanti,  asaom-* 
in'g  that  he  was  an  authorized  agent  of  theldilan  commts-^ 
sioners-*- 

*  7ke  Lord-ChanceHor  here  roterposed,  and  said,  ''I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  noble  lord  thinks  that  thta 
question  can  be  put*  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  stop 
the  argument  if  any  noble  lord  entertains  a  do«bt  opoa 
the  subject,  bat  to  me  it  seems  the  most  extravagant  pro^ 
position  ever  urged.  Whether  the  prosecutor  is  invisi* 
ble,  as  one  learned  gentleman  asserts,  ^r  to  clearly  aeeil 
that  another  learned  gentleman  can  point  him  oat  aa 
easily  as  a  joint-stock  oompany,  I  do  not  -k«ow;  and 
whether  that  is  language  ^proper  for  the  occasion  is  ano^ 
ther  matter.  But  whatever  the  HoUse  may  thinfc,  wbe« 
ther  the  proseeutor  be  visible  ot*  iovisiUe-* whether  this 
prooeeding  be  or  be  not  of  a  criminal  naVure— <-!  deliver  it 
as  my  opinion,  without  the  slightest 'hesitati to,  that  it  ia 
tmpossibie  to  admit  such  a  question.'^ 

J  he  Eari  cf  iAverpool  desired  that  the  qaestion  last 
f  ut  might  be  read,  aad  it  was  read. 

The  Lord-ChaHeeUor  add^,  tliatBO  agency  on  the  part 
af  Riganti  had  bee»at  aH  eata1»ii»hed. 

•  The  Eori  af  Liverpool,  as  it  was  very  near  4  o*docir^ 
moved  the  adfournmeat. 


Mr*  Dtnman  said,  that  before  the  House  adjoorned  he 
h«d  aa  application  to  make.  Restelii  bad  said  that  Ei- 
ganli  came  over  with  him  to  Cnglaod ;  and  it  was  mate- 
rial to  ascertain  whether  Riganti  was  still  here,  so  aa  to 
lie  produced  at  the  bar  if  necessary. 

The  SoiUiior-Gentral  apprehended  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  bill,  Bor  to  dictate  to  the  House 
who  should  or  ahould  not'  be  witnesses.  Whether  Ri* 
ganti  would  be  called  must  be  left  to  others  to  determine. 

Mr,  Denman  denied  that  be  wished  to  interfere. or  to 
dictate.  What  be  aubmitted  was,  that  as  Ri^anii  was 
proved  to  have  acted  as  an  agent  under  the  Miiaa  com« 
inissioners — 

T%e  Jtlornej/^Gemrah — ^That  is  not  proired. 

The  SoUcitor-GeneraL — All  that  appears  in  the  notes 
respeotiag  this  man  is,  that  he  communicated  a  message 
to  Restelliy  and  that  Restelii,  in  consequence,  went  to  the 
advocate  Vilmarcati« 

The  Lord^Chanceilor. — If  Riganti  is  in  this  country, 
it  is  ia  the  discretion  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill  to  de«* 
termine  whether  they  will  caJl  him  or  not  aa  their  wit* 
nest :  they  may  have  many  weighty  and  justifying  rea- 
sons for  not  doing  it.  It  is  certainly  competent  to  the 
House,  if  it  sees  on  the  minutes  the  name  of  any  maa 
trho  it  thinks  can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  to  deter-^ 
mine  whether  it  will  or  will  not  call  him,  and  in  what  stage. 

Mr,  Denman. — It  may  be  very  material  for  the  counsel 
for  the  Queen  to  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not  call 
Riganti,  and  tt^^r  this  purpose  I  wish  simply  to  know 
whether  he  is  in  this  country  i 

.    The  Lord'Chanceilor.-^h'  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
address  me,  Mr.  Denman,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know ;    but  whether  any  bodj  else  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Hoase  then  adjourned. 

TWELFTH  DAY.— October  16. 

After  tlie  usual  forms.  Earl  Orey  said  he  understood 
that  Sir  J.  Beresford  was  in  attendance  to  give  evidence 
respecting  the  service  of  Wm.Carrington,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  now  be  called  in  and  examined. 

l^he  Earl  of  Livrrpool  htid  no  objection  to  that  course 
being  taken,  if  the  counsel  on  both  sides  consented.     • 

The  Attorney  "General  and  Mr,  Brougham  signified 
their  coocurrenee  in  the  propoaed  arrangement^  when 

dr  2 
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SiK  John  Poer  Bcrbstord,  Bart.  «^s  calTed  Ib, 
and  having  been  sworn*  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  Grey. — Are  you  aa  admiral  in  his  Majesty's  iervioe?-«A  rear 
admiraL 

Did  yoUf  dtiriag  the  late  «ar»  oomiaand  bis  Majesty's  ship  Foidiatf 
—I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  persoo  of  the  name  of  William  CarriDg!toa«n- 
ina  on  board  that  ship  ?— >!  do. 

In  wiiat  chaiacter  did  he  so  serve }— As  qoarter^mastf  r. 

Was  he  never  otherwise  nted  tbaa  as  quarter-master  of  that  ihip?— 
Not  while  I  commanded  ber. 

Did  he  leave  the  Poictien  during  the  time  you  commanded  her)— 
He  left  the  Polctiers  daring  the  time  there  was  an  aciiag  captatfl  00 
board.  Perliaps  if  I  were  to  tell  your  lordships  the  circum&tancci,  it 
woald  pievent  a  good  deal  of  delay :  at  the  request  of  Sir  Wilfom 
GeU  I  procured  the  man's  discharge  firom  the  Poictiers,  by  writing  (9 
Captain  Jooesi  my  acting  captain,  to  beg  be  would  rate  him  as  my 
clerk,  in  order  to  get  him  bis  discharge,  and  he  was  discharged  hjr 
Captain  Jones  rating  bim  as  a  midshipman  ;  as  I  fancy  there  vas  no 
vacancy  for  a  clerk,  be  was  mted  a  midshipman  in  order  to  get  h\n 
bis  diicbarge. 

You  nnderstood  him  to  be  rated  as  a  midsbipmait  previous  to  bis 
discharge  f — I  did  not ;  L  never  knew  he  was  rated  midshipman. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  just  now,  that  Captain  Jones  m 
fated  him  as  midshipman  previous  to  his  discharge  ?— 4  understood  i^ 
was  rated  midshipmn  after  he  was  discharge^,  in  order  to  ^et  his  pay* 

In  point  of  fact  he  was  rated  midshipman  before  he  was  dndai^l 
1— Yes,  the  ship's  books  will  best  tell  that. 

Was  it  at  Sir  William  Cell's  requt^,  and  not  in  conseqoenGi 
of  any  request  on  his  part  ?— At  Sir  William  Cell's  repeated  reqvat 
to  me. 

Did  you  give  him«  at  the  time  of  bis  leaving,  a  ship  certificate  of 
ffood  conduct) — I  gave  him  a  certificate  of  |(ood  conduct  either  be* 
lore  he  left  the  ship  or  after,  I  do  not  know  which,  but  I  gaf  e  him  a 
oertificate. 

.  You  nve  him  a  certificate  expressing  jrour  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct ?— -Yes,  he  was  a  very  good  man  wnile  I  commanded  the  sbigi 
and  I  gave  bim  a  certificate,  as  1  do  all  good  seamen. 

Did  yqu  consider  that  th«re  was  any  thing  irregular  in  his  conoQCt 
while  on  l>oard  the  ship^or  any  thing  irregular  in  his  manner  of  pro- 
curing his  discbarge  ^—The  first  question  I  should  wish  to  answer  ai^ 
while  he  was  on  toard  the  ship,  there  never  was  a  man  that  behaved 
better:  as  to  the  irregularity  of  his  discharge.  If  there  was  any  thing 
irregular  in  it,  which  I  believe  there  was,  it  was  my  fault,  and  not  the 
acting  captain's ;  I  had  it  done  in  order  to  oblige  Sir  William  Gel  * 

There  was  no  fault  of  William  Carrington  2— No  fault  of  v^^^ 
Carrington  whatever ;  he  was  a  very  excellent  man.  . 

ZoraJl/e/uiTfe.— Are  their  lordships  to  understand  from  700,  that 
William  Carrington,  in  point  of  fact,  never  was  a  midshipman  of  tbe 
Poichers,  while  you  commanded  that  ship  ?-— Never. 

He  never  did  the  duty  as  a  midshipman  ? — Never.  •  u  •  * 

.  Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  with  Carrington.  as  to  ^^""f 
fatetl  as  a  midshipman,  or  brought  forward  in  the  service  as  an  officer r 
—Never. 

Do  you  recollect  his  complaining  to  you,  that  he  did  not  Rkc  tse 
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Mt  and  that  he  wbbed  to  cet  hit  discharge  on  ilat  aeooant  2—1  wilt 
etate  the  proceeding  before  he  said  he  did  not  tike  the  sea. 

Sir  J»  Beretford.'^l  wish  yoar  lordshipa  would*  iti* 
dalge  me  with  explainiog^  by  relating  the  proceeding 
bj  which  he  go^  bis  discharge  ^  and  I  ufi^derstoodhe 

did  not  like  the  sea. 

Lord  MehilU. — Did  he  ever  state  to  you,  that  he  nvtsfaed-to  bedis- 
charged  from  his  Majesty's  service,  because  he  did  not  like  the  sea  i .« 

Sir  J.  Beusford. — I  wish  you  woald  pern^it'  (He  to 
«tate  the  whole  transaction.  , 

Mr,  Broughamj-^At  their  lordships  only  wanted  tlie 
truths  there  could,  he  supposed,  lie  oo  objectioa  to  the 
witness  makine  the  explaDation  he  proposed*. 

Sir  /.  Bercrfora. — Sir  Witliam  Grelt  asked  me  to  do  him  the  farotr 
of. sanctioning  this  man's  discharge;  I 'called  Carrington,  and  said, 
**  Carrington,  what  do  you  wish  to  leave  the  service }  I  h<^e  to  God 
yoa  wilt  Dot  leave  the  service ;  he  said  he  was  very  anxious  to  leave 
the  service,  be  was  pressed  into  it,  and  did  not  like  the  tea."  1  tlnnk 
those  were  his  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  be  upon  my  oath,  I  was  sur<* 
fnrised  when  this  discharge  was  asked  for. 

D6  you  recollect  any  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  of  his  discharge'? — I  never  had  a  correspondence  with  the  Ad* 
mlralty  on  the  subject,  and  I  did*  not  know  there  was  any  cocrespond* 
ence  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject;  if  I  had  I  would  not  have 

fiven  him  his  discharge.  I  conld  not  fly  in  the  face  «»f  the  Admiralty; 
ecause  I  think  it  was  an  improper 'tntng  Captain  Jones  discharging 
him  at  my  request;  if  there  is  any  blame  Tof  discharging  him,  I  hope 
It  will  be  attached  to  me. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderddle.'^yf»  there  any  engagement  that  Canini^ 
too  should  be  rated  as  a  midshipman,  or  any  understanding  on  thatfcub* 
ject,  at  the  time  he  came  on  board  your  snip  ?— -No,  he  was  drafted  I 
oelieve  on  board  the  Poictiers  from  another  ship ;  I  had  never  aeeii 
liim  till  then. 

Was  there  any  engagement  during  the  time  of  his  service  asa  quar- 
ter-master,  that  he  should  be  made  a  midshipman  when  he  was  serving 
ta  vour  ship  ?— Not  by  me,  there  was  no  engagement. 

I  shall  not  ask  you  what  the  acdng  captain  did  ;  hut  did  It  come  to 
your  knowledge  that  any  engagement  for  his  becoming  a  midshipmao 
was  made  by  the  acting  captain  ? 

Mr,  BrotigAam.^^ihBt  would  not  be  evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  did  not  know  but  that  Sir 
John  Beresford  might  have  official  means  of  knowing 
any  engagement  into  which  the  acting  captain  bad  eo«» 
tered,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  he  had  put  the  ques* 
tion  in  such  a  way  hs  to  avoid  the  objectioo. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'—Di^  William  Carrington  leave  the  service 
jn  the  year  1811  ?— Yes,  he  did. 

Had  he,  or  had  he  not,  been  a  midshipman  for  twelve  months  be- 
fore he  Mi  the  service  ? — No ;  he  had  never  been  a  midshipman  be- 
fore he  left  the  service,  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  he  ever  decline  the  appointment  of  midshipnuiD?— •!  never  of* 
fared  it  to  him. 
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Da  yoo  kapv  wfaolWr  be  M  or  dkl  net  secMve  aiddHpnaiU  yiy 
for  a  twelTcmonib  ?— Tkc  ship's  books  can  bctt  teU  that;  but  I  shooU 
ny  qo;  the  tbip's  books  arc  alwajfs  regularly  kept»  aad  cao  be  re* 
lierred  to. 

Tkt  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  all  submissioo  to  the  noble 
aod  learned  lord,  thought  that  the  question  was  tm* 
proper. 

The  Lord^Chaneellor. — ^If  the  qaesiioD  was  improper, 
he  oogbt  DOl  to  baTe  pnt  it ;  bat  the  amwef  certainly 
was  not  evidence,  because  it  stated  that  tbe  fad  wosli 
be  seen  by  the  ship's  books.  Her  books  were  therefore 
the  proper  evidence* 

The  Earl  qf  E/mderiale,''^Do  yen  retHfinber  desiring  Camngton 
to'  go  down  to  the  Tbabe»  and  aik  for  his  Bapei^^-^I  do  ooC  lemcmbcf 
Ibit,  it  is  tn  jaaisago  lioot  this  occivreo ;  but  I  got  bim  put  on  tbe 
Thisbe's  l>ooks«  to  order  to  get  his  pay  for  him  ;  therefore  I  tbiak  It  is 
probable  it  was  so,  but  i  caanot  charge  my  BieaK>fy  wiib  it  eisaoyj ; 
(be  Thisbe  was  the  flag-sbip  ia  tbe  rivirr. 

At  what  time  did  vou  get  him  pat  upoa  the  books  of  tbe  Tbbbe  }-* 
Be  was  discharged  KOin  the  PoKtiecs  ijilo  the  Thisbe,  in  order  for 
him  to  get  hb  pay ;  I  think  it  waa  about  June  or  Juij  l&i i ;  I  was  oa 
shore  at  tbe  time. 

You  are  certain  that  you  never  i^ve  Carrtngtoa  any  reason  lo  en- 
poet  prsmotion  as  a  midshipnaD  ckirin^  tbe  tine  be  served  m  a  Roas- 
ter-master  f — Not  while  I  was  in  tbe  smpw 

Did  Carringtoo  ever  stale  to  you  aajr  dificulty»  in  point  of  espeate^ 
of  dressing  himself,  and  maimaining  btraself  as  a  micUiipvian? — ^No; 
if  he  had  I  should  have  maintained  bim,  as  I  did  others  m  the  service. 
Ml  be  could  pay  me  i^in. 

Mr,  Brougham  observed,  that  it  was  troe  the  witness 

(Carrington)  had  stated,  in  p.  584>  (Ch.  p.  2Sl6.)  that  he 

was  a  midshipman ;  but  if  their  lordships  referred  to 

p.  69lt  (CA.p.  Ml.)  they  woald  find  bis  explanatioiir  of 

that  statement.     His  examination  was  as  follows  :«^ 

"  Were  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  boar^  the  Poicfiers?«-*f  was. 
^  *'  f^ovf  long  ? — I  do  not  rigbtly  know  how  long;  I  suppose  daring 
tbe  time  I  was  there." 

He  was  then  asked—* 

•'  Do  you  mean  that  ycu  entered  as  a  younester  to  learn  your  duty^ 
or  did  you  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  that  snip  as  a  positively  effec- 
tive mid»hipman  N-*I  was  not  a  very  youngster ;  1  aid  not  go  upon 
tbe  quarterdeck  for  some  time,  bat  1  understood  I  was  to  be  a  mid- 
ibipuian. 

"  Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  Hie  Poie^ 
tiers  you  were  rated  midshipman  ? — I  am  not  certain  wtwtber  I  was 
rated  at  the  time  or  not ;  I  was  rated  at  the  time  I  left." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  th^t  Carrington  had  folly  ex* 
plained  his  former  statement. 

The  Earl  qf  Liverpool — Did  Carrington  understand  that  he  w 
sated  a  roklsbipman  before  Sir  John  Beresford  left  the  ship  ? 

This  question  was  objected  to^  and  another  was  put. 
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CU  f»a  lo  tci' tewardls  Carriagtoo,  or  Carrmgfeon  toirards  yo«i»  tint 
Carringtoo  could  have  been  led  to  ihiuk  ht  vas  a  midshipman  ^ 

Mr*  Broughatn  had  no  objection  to  thia  qoestioa  ez« 
cept  that  it  uraa  no  evidence.  He  shot  Id  be  glad  to 
knovr  'what  part  of  Carrington's  examination  had  anj 
ifoupdatiod  for  such  a  question.  It  was>  if  he  rightly  on^ 
deratood  bis  lordship^  wbether  Carrington  was  ever  led  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  be  a  midshipman. '  Mow  C^ 
rington  had  stated  that  he  did  not  know  how  lon^  he 
had  been  rated  a  midshipman. 

The  Lord'Chancelior, — He  had  in  his  evidence  twice 
taid  he  was  a  niidshipman  ;  end  though  he  had  finally 
sworn  what  Mr.  Bronghaoa  had  stated,  the  whole  of  his 
evidence  cMiat  be  looked  at  together  when  the  effect  war 
to  be  considered. 

The  £ord-CA«noeI(or.-»-Dtd  Carrington,  while  he  was'oo  board  the 
Poiotiers,  et er  act  as  a  midshtpaian  ^i<«H«  never  did.  I  should  with, 
ia  kiUioe  to  Carrington,  to  answer  the  question,  whether  be  was  ever 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  hereatter  to  be  a  midsbfptnan ;  he  never 
was  M  to  expect  that  from  me.  I  am  about  to  give  my  opinion,  per* 
haps  it  19  not  evidence.     Caries  of  Order,  order.) 

Mr,  Brougham  begged  that  the  witneaa  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  his  answer. 

£ar/  Grey.^p— Afl  the  question  related  to  a  matter  of 
opinion,  the  answer  would  be  evidence.  Sir  John  Beres* 
ford  was  merely  desired  to  say  whether  he  understood 
that  Carrington  had  been  led  to  expect  that  he  would 
be  a  midsbipman* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  purport  of  the  question  was,' 
whether  Carrington  had  reason  to  understand  that  he 
was  to  be  made  a  midshipman.  Sir  John  Beresford  had 
stated^  not  from  hiaii  but  that  be  had  from  another* 
(Criea  of  No,- no.)  He  was  stating  what  he  understood 
the  witness  was  about  to  depose. 

Earl  Grttf  reminded  their  lordships  that  Sir  John 
Beresford  had  said  that  be  had  something  to  addj  whicb^ 
injustice  to  Carrington,  be  was  desirous  of  stating. 

£%€  Lord'ChanctUor  apprehended  that,  if  what  Sic 
John  Beresford  says  be  not  evidence,  it  could  not  be  aU 
lowed  to  stand  on  the  minutes,  nor  to  remain  on  their 
lordshipb'  minds.  It  is  not  because  Sir  John  Beresford 
aaya  that  what  he  was  about  to  state  is  oot  evidence  that 
we  are  to  conclude  it  is  not.  if  Sir  John  were  on  a 
ttaval  eottrt>martial,  Ite  would  tell  me  that  that  was  evi* 
dence  which  I  conceived  could  not  be  received  aaauch; 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  uadervaioa  ^ir  John  Beresford'a 
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judgment  when  I  say  that  he  may  be  mittiken  at  to  what 

is  or  is  not  evidence  here. 

(The  witness  reiumed.)-^I  uuderstand  the  noble  lord's  qaettion  to 
be.  Have  you  any  fcsson  to  believe  that  he  was  led  to  exfect  that  front 
any  body  elie  i  my  answer  was  going  to  be,  that  the  first  lieirtenaoC  had 
10  good  an  opinion  of  that  man,  I  do  not  know  what  he  mlg^  hswt. 
\u:\a  ont  to  tnn  man  while  I  was  absent ;  but  I  never  held  it  out  my-' 
self.  I  refer  to  Lieutenant  Alcock,  now  Captain  Alcock ;  I  do  not 
know  that  Lieutenant  Alcock  did. 

The  Enrl  qf  Loadrriti/e.— Did  you  ever  tell  Carriogtoa  that  be  was 
to  be  oo  the  quarter«deck ;  and  do  you  recollect  Carrington  rep^o^ 
that  be  did  not  wish  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  for  he  had  no  friends 
or  money  to  support  him  on  the  quarter-deck  f — He  never  told  me 
any  sucb  thing ;  and  after  I  knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  William  Gdl^ 
scnraot,  it  was  very  unlikely  I  slioald  propose  to  him  to  be  an  ofliccr 
in  the  service. 

This  never  passed  before  you  knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  William  Cell's 
servant  ? — Never. 

•  Carrington  having  informed  this  Hbuse  that  he  did  not  go  open  the 
quarler*deck  for  some  time  after  he  joined  the  Poictiers,  was  be  ever 
on  the  quaiter-dedi  of  the  Poictters  ? — He  never  was  on  the  quartcrv 
decJi,  except  when  his  duty  as  quarter  master  led  him  there. 

Earl  Grey, — Did  William  Carrington  apply  to  vou  at  any  tine 
after  he  had  left  the  Poictien,  respecting  hi^i  pay  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  passed  between  y<^u  and  him  upon  that  sob* 
ject.? — I  think  it  was  four  or  (ive  yekrs  afterwards  ;  I  met  htm  in  the 
street,  or  he  waited  upon  mc;  he  said,  I  have  not  got  my  [xay,  cap- 
tain  ;  I  said,  I  will  get  it  for  you  ;  and  I  was  the  means  of  its  beiof 
procured. 

Did  you  give  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Somerset  House  for 
that  purpose?— I  either  gave  him  a  letter,  or  v^ent  to  Somerset  House 
inrself,  I  do  not  recollea  which,  but  I  know  I  got  him  his  pay. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  previous  to  His  discharge  from  the 
l^oictiers,  havinig  any  conversation  with  him  respecting  hit  vish  to 
leave  the  service  ? — Yes,  I  remember  rather  reproaching  bim  foe 
cjuitting  the  service,  and  saying,  "  I  was  quite  astoni>Ked  ht  had 
quitted  the  lervice,  particularly  as  he  wa^  so  comfortably  situated  oo 
board  the  ship ;"  I  was  displeased  with  his  quitting;  the  service ;  I  did 
it  to  oblige  Sir  William  Gel  I ;  1  did  not  hke  so  good  a  man  qimting 
the  service,  and  the  reason  he  gave  me  was^  that  he  was  pressed  into 
the  service,  that  he  never  liked  the  sea,  and  was  an^cious  to  quit  it. 

The  (jurstion  related  to  any  time  previous  to  his  quitting  the  Poio* 
tiers?*-  The  answers  he  gave  previously  and  afterwards  were  exactly 
the  same. 

There  was  nothing  passed  relative  to  his  inability  to  support  the  ex* 
pense  of  being  on  the  quarter-deck  ? — Nothing. 

Lord  Colvtlle.-^Do  you  luiow  that  Carrington,  whilst  doin^  doty' 
under  your  command  on  board  the  Poictiers,  knew  what  his  ratmg  oa 
the  ship's  books  actually  was  at  the  tlm<^  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  humbly  submitted  that,  for  this  wiu 

ness  to  be  called  on  to  depose  what  he  koew  of  what  the 

other  witness  knew,  was  not  evidence,  unless  he  waa 

asked  as  to  some  fact  which  brought  Carrington's  know* 

ledge  within  the  .witness's  knowledge. 
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^fdCobnUe.uaiA,  tbat  he  bid  put  tbe  question  in 
conseqaence  of  CarringtOD's  own  evidence  thai  he  be- 
Ijevfd.  hioiself  to  have  been  rated  as  a  mjdshipman  on 
lioar^  tb«  Poiciiers^  while  under  tbe  cooiiuaod  of  Sir  J. 
6eresfor4.  He  had,  therefoire^  good  reae^on  to  atk  whe* 
fber  Garrhigton  must  not  hav^  been  awj^re  of  bis  ovrn 
i'Ating  ;  he  thoaght  be  must  have  been.  No  man  had  a 
greater  respect  for  tlie  high  legal  talent  of  tlie  poonsel 
H);  tbe  bar  than  himself,  but  be  did  hope  that  their  lord- 
ships would  nbt  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned 
geniietnan.  Tbe  learned  counsel  was  not  justified  iQ 
layiag  the  question  was  a  droll  one. 

'  Vhc  Lfftd'ChanceUor  said^  that  it  was  not  for  ibetr 
lordships  to  discourage  any  objections  which  niight  be 
urged  by  tbe  counsel  for  the  Queen  upon  legal  grounds. 
Ao  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  proper  question 
to  introduce  tbe  one  which  had  been  propounded  would 
be  *'  whether  the  witness  knew  whether  Carrington  did 
or  did  not  know  how  he  was  rated.'* 

Lard  CohHie.'-^Do  tou  know,  fr^ni  any  facf  or  cjTcutitstaiK:e, 
wjlhin  your  own  koovfedae,  that  Carrini^iui  did  know  how  he  wu$ 
Eal^d  ?^l^vjefy  aian  »n<)  ofacer  in  the  ^Hip  knew  bow  ihey  weu;  rat<?d, 
to  the  be^t  of  fny  knowledge  and  oelicf ;  f  never  hid  the  ratios  froin 
any  of  them  ;  but  with  six  hundred  people  in  the  ship  it  is  iinpos^ible 
I  can  recollect  (he  raling  of  eVery  man  ten  yeais  ago ;  but  I  believe 
hs.knew/a. 

jfin  you  ce«taio  that.Carrin£tqo  did  S9t  koo\^  he  was  rated  ausirUr* 
mastor?T-I  should  thiu^  ))e  kniw  it,  as  he  always  did  his  outy  as 
quarter-master;  but  he  and  I  never  had  any  conversation  upon  ilial 
subject. 

Lord  Combertnere.'-^tyo  yon  know  whether  Carrington  ever  messed 
with  the  mKhhipmen  ?— -He  never  did. 

Tht  Eari  qf  k^ineheUca.'^^JiA  thie  pay  which  tou  stale  you  ob» 
taine^  for  Carrington  «ome  time  aAer  h^  was  disriharged,  either  b^ 
persofUfl  apolic^ttioo  at  Somefsct  House,  or  by  letter,  U)*',  puy  of  a 
nii4shipn)an,  or  the  pay  of^  quarter- master  ? — I  believe  boih  ;  tb« 

Eay  of  the  midshipman'^  ii^art  of  it  could  only  have  been  a  few  day<«'| 
ecaose  he  was  discharged  into  a  sblp  to  get  his  pay  as  a  midshipman; 
therefor^  for  those  two  or  three  days  he  must  have  been  pakl ;  but  the 
Navy-office  books  can  best  state  this« 

lie  JLord- Chancellor, — ^^ccordi^  to  t^e  co(u>e  and  practicj*  of  the 
paval  service,  is  not  every  man  rated  according  to  the  duty  he  <loes 
cm  board  the  &hip  f — ^Gener4lfy  speaking. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence, — Darmg  the  coniinuance  of  \yiUiam  Car- 


know  Of;  but  nc  was  a  very  great  lavounie  or  tne  nrsi  iiruiei>ant's; 
being  a  very  good  man,  ajid  me  fi^t  lieuienant  wa^  very  loth  lb  part 
withftiim. 

Where  was  Ibe  .FbitftIeK  tmptoyad fusing  tbe  lwd»a  mpathsthat 
hp  was  on  boai-4  thalt  shiyJ^Tlie  iin^t  p^rt  ,9f  tier  service  ^  ccini- 
Defence,'}  3  a 
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manded  at  the  blockade  at  Brest,  then  at  Lisbon*  then  in  the  Nortb 

Seas. 

Did  Carrington  come  on  board  with  a  draft  of  men,  or  was  he  ic» 
ceived  on  board  on  the  ship's  beinff  first  commissiooed  ? — As  far  » 
my  memory  charges  me,  with  a  draft  of  men  from  the  Majestic  ;  I 
think  (here  were  six  or  eight  of  them. 

During  the  contimiance  of  Carrington  on  board  the  Poidiers,  was 
the  ship  in  course  of  payment  ? — ^I  cannot  ny  positively,  but  I  think 
she  was. 

The  ship^s  books  will  prove  the  fact  ? — Of  course. 

Earl  Grey, — ^What  was  the  name  of  your  first  lientenant? — Lieu- 
tent  Alcock,  now  a  captain. 

Where  does  he  live  ?— Near  Carmarthen,  io  Sooth  Wales,  and  a 
most  able  and  excellent  man  be  is. 

The  Duke  of  Clarinet  here  moved  that  the  ships*  books 
of  the  Poictiers  and  the  Thisbe  sboald  be  prodQced  be« 
fore  the  House. 

The  Lord^Chatuellor, — ^Tbey  are  to  be  easily  had,  I 
suppose  i 

The  Duke  of  C/are»ce.— Very  easily  had. 

Lord  Melville  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  required 
facts  might  be  easily  known,  as  to  what  was  the  rating 
of  any  men  on  board  those  ships,  by  a  retorn  firom  the 
proper  officer  at  the  Navy-office.  Tbe^ books  themselves 
would  be  in  some  quantity,  and  of  considerable  volume; 
but  the  proper  officer  could  furnish,  by  way  of  extract, 
every  necessary  information.  It-was  for  their  lordships, 
however,  to  decide  whether  they  would  have  such,  a  re- 
turn, or  the  books  of  all  the  vessels  the  man  might  have 
ever  served  in.— The  latter  course  was  agreed  to. 

Earl  Grey, — Do  you  know  where  Captaia  Jones,  who  was  the  acting 
captain  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  is  i-^l  do  not,  but  I  kaow  Captain 
Alcock's  residence  from  being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him; 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  about  two  months  ago. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
for  some  person,  authorized  by  their  lordships,  to  make 
a  copy  of  those  parts  of  the  ships'  books  which  had 
been  adverted  to. 

,  Mr.  Brougham  said  he  only  wished  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  proposition  extended  to  the  production  of 
documentary  as  well  as  parole  evidence ;  was  it  meant 
to  receive  documentary  evidence  ? 

The  Lord- Chancellor, — ^Their  lordships  will  decide  on 
that  point,  and  your  objections,  Mr.  Brougham,  shall 
be  then  heard,  if  you  have  any. 

Mr,  Brougham  was  anxious  to  know  their  intention. 

Earl  Grey  moved  that  the  order  of  the  House  of  the 
%\%x  of  August  lasc^  relative  to  the  stteodaoce  of  wit^ 
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nesses,  be  read ;  which  being  dooej  his  lordship  further 
moved  that  the  presebt  witnessi  Sir  John  Beresford,  be 
discharged  from  further  observance  of  that  order,  should 
now  withdraw^  and  be  allowed  to  leave  London.—* 
Agreed  to, 

Mr.  Brougham  trusted,  in  reference  to  the  examina* 
lion  of  Pomi  on  Saturday,  that  their  lordships  would 
allow  him  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  their  lordshipa 
had  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  (the  Queen's 
counsel)  could  not  cross-examine  him  as  to  the  bribe 
attempted  to  be  given  to  him  by  one  Riganti,  if  he 
would  submit  to  be  the  agent  of  Vilmarcati,  one  of  the 
Milan  commission^  although  their  lordsliips  at  the  time 
seemed  to  object  to  the  question  intended  to  be  pro- 
pounded, her  Majesty's  counsel  did  not  wave  it  altoge- 
ther, but  reserved  it  to  a  future  time,  in  case  they  should 
be  afterwards  able  to  show  other  acts  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  in  case  (which  he  trusted  that,  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
stantial justice  and  legal  form,  they  would  be  suocessCul 
in  doing)  they  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  necessary 
and  indispensable  fact,  of  who  the  party  was,  the  real 
party,  who  was  the  prosecutor  in  this  case ;  without 
which  information,  looking  at  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  her  Majesty. stood,  it  did  appear  to  him  (Mr* 
Brougham)  that  it  was  morally  and  absolutely  in^possi- 
ble  for  them  to  pursue  any  steps  towards  that  pure  and 
substantial  justice  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every 
judicial  proceed iLg. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said  the  witness  (Pomi)  had  now 
been  examined  in  chief,  and  also  cross-examined.  What- 
ever application  might  be  afterwards  made  for  permission 
to  re-examine  upon  any  point,  the  House  must  of  course 
consider,  and  would  be  the  best  judges  of. 

Lord  Calihorpc  rose  to  express  his  great  regret  that 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government 
did  not  take  an  earlier  opportunity  of  saying  distinctly 
who  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  present  case  It  really  did 
appear  to  him,  that  in  the  question  now  before  the 
House — if  they  made  it  one  of  state,  aod  in  which  the 
state  was  the  aggrieved  and  complaining  party— the 
crown,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  not  the  king,  indi- 
vidually, was,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view, 
the  prosecuting  party.  He  could  only  account  for  his 
noble  friend's  (Lord  Liverpool)  not  having  stated  at  an 
•arlier  day  that  important  fact,  from  the  reliance  of  tha 
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ftoble  tfarl  apon  tbe  dTtct  to  be  prodntied  by  their  tord^ 
tiiips'  experience  olP  his  own  fairness  Aod  ctLudonr,  wfarreli 
he  had  so  conspicuoatity  manifested  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  bosiness,  and  which  had  drawn  from  tbe 
nuble  earl's  political  opponents  eten  the  waraiest  and 
most  liberal  acknowledgment.  A  tlos^  Mtention  tofthe 
^b}e  earl's  conduct  h^  orilj  the  more  confirmed  hia 
(Lord  Cahhorpe's)  opiufon  of  the  necessity  that  existed 
tot  its  being  still  more  clearly  and  drstihrctly  stated  wbo 
tbe  prosecnting  party  in  (his  cas^  wai.  It  mvst  be  ad-* 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  his  noble  friedd  had^  by  his  own 
conduct  at  least,  exemplified  a  distincliofl*  whieb  be 
(LfOfd  Cahhorpej,  for  himself,  confestod  he  tliought 
elear  and  6btiou$,  betMreen  the  ttiinister^  6f  the  crown  aa 
the  head  of  the  staie^  arid  th^  mlnSstei"  of  the  crown  iti- 
dividdally.  If  he  was  wrong  in  dr^wing^  this  distinction, 
',  he  shoara  be  most  happy  to  b^  i^t  tight  by  those  nob^ 
lords  aronnd  hini  whose  acquaiflt^iy^e  ^Uh  the  ccn^utn* 
ioHi  and  polhieal  law  m^uslf  be  so  omch  greater  than  bis 
ow».  To  hioft  (Loitl  Ca!thd^pe),  tfris*  distinction  #tf» 
#afl)dent  and  satlsflictoify :  fHid  certainty  h)^  tboogbl  it 
Woald  have  been  desitkble  in  otder  W  hntt  precladed  all 
misunderstanding,  to  hi^te  stated  (be  desired  point  much 
earlier.  At  the  siime  time  he  mn^t  say,  that  he  the»frgbt 
no  parties  lit  this  ease  had  so  little  reasbn  to  eompUlb  of 
that  statement  hating  be^n  io  Ibng  delayed  as  the  leafo* 
^  coudsel  Ibr  he^  Majesty:  for  he  thought  that,  If  any 
advantage  had  been  left  on  any  side,  aB  to  refusing  tbe 
knowledge  of  this  particular,  relative  to  the  identHV  of 
what  had  be^n  Called  an  invisible,  an  iit)palpilbie,  and 
an  itfdeflnable  being;  all  thnt  advanta^  had  been  tlith 
the  learned  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  who  had  rettainly 
had  the  ooportunity  of  leaking  the  greatest  advantages 
Of  thkt  odiutD  tiaiorally  attached  to  A  ^cret  comiriktee, 
rind  particularly  as  that  odium  must  be  necessarily 
increased  by  the  object  of  the  eoniJmitt^  hating  beed  a 
A)reign  one.  This  subject  hrfd  beeh  s6  repeatedly 
broughr  op,  that  he  cotild  not  feel  satisfied  without  jast 
attetffptirjg  to  explain  tb  th^  Uom^  what  seeiki^d  to  him 
the  correct  view  of  the  ease. 

The  Earl  of  Literpoul  certainly  felt  called  upon  for 
some  explanation;  after  the  candid  way  in  which  tfctt 
HiAiter  had  been  pui  to  him,  particularly  by  the  woble  lord 
who  spoke  Ihst.  He  must  express  some  surprise  that 
t4ui  sul^eot,  if  there  rekHy  wiia  any  difficulty  aboM  if. 
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mould  iiot  bnve  been  stated  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  but  should  have  been  deferred  to  the  pr^ 
fl0ot  occasion.     He  himself  had  no  difficulty  in  stating 
bow  he  conceived  the  matter  to  stand  ;  nor  conld  be 
bare  any  from  the  beginning.     It  might  be  difficult  to 
make  an  analogy  between  a  proceeding  in  their  lord* 
ships'  House,  considered  as  a  legislative   proceedings 
aod  proceedings  in  other   courts  as  far  as  regarded  a 
qiiestioo  of  who  was  or  who  was  not  the  prosecutor :  but 
aboQb  this  question^  in  the  present  case^  however  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  might  have  been  objected  tO/ 
there  had  been  from  the  beginning  no  mystery  whatever. 
Otk  the  7tb  of  Juae,  6r  thereabouts)  he  did  lay  on  the 
table  of  that  House^  by  his  Majesty's  command,  as  he 
then  Slated^ certain  papers  relative  to  her  Majesty'scon- 
duoi.as  the  Princess  of  (Vales.    The  question  being  how* 
these  were  to  be  disposed  of,  it  was  then  also  propoeed 
by  him  that  they  should^  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred 
to  a  secret  committee.    Many  noble  lords  objected  to 
that  proceedings  and  contended,  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  foj!  the  executive  guvernment,  or  for  himself 
in  the  siHuation  which  he  occupied  under  that  executive 
government,  to  introduce  a  bill  upon  bis  own  responsi« 
bility,  founded  upon  the  subject  matter  of  those  papers. 
Those,  papers  were  referred  IQ  a  secret  committee  of 
tUat  House,  and  they  made  a  report  upon  them,  which 
was  now  open  upon  theic  lordships'  table.    The   day 
after  that  report  was  brought  in,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
upon  the  table,  also,  a  bill ;  not  a  bill  as  of  the  secret 
GOmmkte^.  but^as,  undoubtedly,  hia  own  bill ;  as  a  bill* 
(so.  far  as,  legislatively   considered,  he  could  be)  for 
which;  he  was  himself  responsible.    Such  was  the  real 
€»ttr6e  of  tiie  proceeding :  right  or  wrong,  whichever 
that  proceeding  itiight  be,  was  there  any  mystery  about 
hi .  The  House  ordetvd  ihe  Queen  to  be  furnished  with 
a  copy,  of  the  bit]  in  qcreation,  and  the  Attornep-Gene* 
ral.waa  ordered  by.  their  lordships,  at  the  same  time,  to 
appear  at.ihe  bar  of  their  House,  io  order  to  make  good 
the  charges   caaiatned    in   the   preamble.      Whatever 
might  h^  contended  for  upon  the  principle  of  analogy 
ia  a  case  like  thi^,  he  maiiUained  the  pnly  and  the  pro« 
per  course  had  been  taken*     Whether  the  secret  com« 
mtttee  had  reporied  rightly  or  wronglj  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  maiier  in  dispute;  if  it  had  never  existed  at 
al^evea  that  matter  stood,  as  with  respeot  to  the  preseat 
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point  at  issue,  oi>  precisely  tbe  same  groands.  The  bill 
might  have  been  brought  in  oo  other  principles;  and  in 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  produced,  he  repeated, 
there  was  no  mystery  whatever.  He  had  already  said, 
that,  with  respect  to  what  might  have  taken  place  under 
the  Milan  commission,  he  had  no  objection  that,  at  a 
proper  time,  the  most  thorough  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted  into  that  subject.  But  he  did  not  consider  that 
those  who  formed  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  tbe  present 
question  more  than  they  legally  and  necessarily  were. 
With  regard  to  the  present  bill,  he  said  that  it  was  iD«» 
troduced  into  that  House  by  himself,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  its  preamble  could  be  proved.  Whether  it  would 
be  or  not  would  be  for  their  lordships  hereafter  to  cod- 
s^^der :  it  would  be  for  them,  at  a  future  time,  to  deter* 
mhie  how  far  the  accusations  contained  in  the  preamble 
were  justified.  Whatever  their  lordships'  judgment 
might  be,  ^e  was  sure  they  would  hold  that  there  had 
been  no  mystery  attempted  to  be  kept  up. 

TAe  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said,  that  tbe  question 
which  on  Saturday  it  had  been  urged  ought  not  to  be 
asked,  and  was  not  lo  be  answered^  ^as  now  asked,  and 
had  been  answered.  After  tbe  explaiiation  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  (afforded  with  his  usual  candour),  some* 
thing  like  an  answer  had  certainly  been  obtained.  He 
agreed  with  the  statement  of  that  noble  earl  (Liverpool)^ 
and  it  had  convinced  him  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
that  in  this  proceeding  throughout  they  were  entertain- 
ing a  bill  which  the  House  had  been  led  to  entertain. at 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  earl,  and  of  the  King's 
ministers  ;  and  that  the  counsel  at  the  bar  appeared  lor 
the  purpose  of  instituting  such  an  examination  aaabould 
certify  to  their  lordships  whether  the  bill  ought  to  pass 
or  not.  So  far  the  explanation  was  to  be  admitted  :  but 
if  the  House  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  having  for 
it^  own  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to  the  accuracy  of 
its  own  determinations,  thought  proper  to  create  a  party 
—and  to  place  that  party  at  tbe  bar — it  behoved  them 
to  consider  in  what  way  that  proceeding,  so  established, 
affected  the  interests  of  the  individual  wno  was  the  client 
of  the  counsel  at  their  bar.  When  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site appeared  to  express  some  astonishment  at  the  ob-^ 
jectioD  or  difficulty  which  had  been  started  not  having 
been  suggested  before,  he  :(the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
■last  beg  leave  to  say,  that  to  the  best  of  bis  recollec- 
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tioti  and  belief  it  had  been  repeatedly  stated  throughout 
the  whole  business.  It  had  been  stated  in  that  House, 
and  elsewhere^  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar;  it  had  been 
reverted  to  in  that  House  by  noble  lords  and  by  the 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  and  had^  in  short,  been  reiterated 
in  almost  every  stage  of  the  proceeding.  But  since  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool)  did  express  so  much  astonishment 
that  the  objection  had  been  so  lately  produced,  he  would 
tell  him  that,  admitting  the  fan,  ihere  was  at  any  rate 
•ome  reason  for  it.  The  very  proceedings  of  the  House 
itself,  on  Saturday,  raised  this  question — namely,  How, 
and  how  far,  this  creating  and  placing  at  their  bar  an 
unknown  party,  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
affected  the  interests  of  the  other  party  before  them  i 
The  question  had  not  been  sb  raised  before.  What, 
then,  was  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  of  counsel  at 
their  bar  on  Saturday  i  To  establish  the  fact  of  a  con- 
spiracy. To  establish  such  a  fact  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  an  agency.  To  prove  an  agent  it  was  necessary 
to  prove,  in  the  first  place,'  a  parly  as  a  principal.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  counsel,  who  knew  how  the  law 
of  the  case  stood,  to  bring  home  a  fact  of  agency, 
without  showing  a  principal.  Concurring  with  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  noble  earl,  who  had  jdescribed 
the  bill  as  his  own  measure  introduced  by  himself,  and 
to  become  afterwards  the  measure  of  the  House  at  large, 
or  not,  according  to  the  event,  he  rose  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion,  which  he  really  felt 
it  an  omission  of  hLs  duty  not  to  have  stated  on  Saturday, 
after  Mr.  PowelPs  examination  at  th^  bar  was  concluded. 
Agreeing,  as  he  hdd  said,  in  the  sort  of  opinion  express- 
ecT by  the  noblfe  earl,  that  only  confirmed  the  feeling  he 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  before  entertained  upon 
the  subject  which  he  was  about  to  mention,  and  induced 
him,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  submit  such  opinion 
to  the  House—'*  that,  those  letters  from  Colonel  Brown 
to  Mr.  Powell,  and  from  Mr.  Powell  to  Cojonel  Browa 
— ^he  meant  their  correspondence  relative  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  material  witness  in  this  case,  when  the  evidence 
of  that  witness  was  required  at  the  bar— were  evidence 
which  ought  to  be  produced,"  considering  the  state  of  this 
proceeding,  as  instituted  by  the  House,  for  its  own  con- 
venience, with  a  view,  not  to  any  particular  purpose,  but 
to  the  ascertaining  of  truth.  That  was  its  sole  object; 
be  supposed  it  to  have  no  other  object,  no  principal  or 


party  baring  mny  interest  in  the  proccjeiiag;  becftase,  ip 
fact^  no  party  existed  as  proseeotor,  except  that  pbaa^ 
torn,  wbich,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  truih,  tber  i^dk 
ships  had  raised  up;  end  which,  in  iriitb,  was  fcv  ihmf 
own  convenience,  bot  was  n^t  for  the  interests  of  tnitfaL 
It  was  very  certain  that,  in  aiany  ordinary  casfs,  th^ 
convenience  of  parties  in  proeeedings  were  to  be  prar 
ferred  to  the  interests  of  truth  ;  and  aacfa  a  coarse  might 
be  perfectly  prudent,  ikit  here,  wbef  they  eonsidm^ 
the  unsubstantial  party  which  they  had  cre^tffd  and 
brought  to  their  bar,  no  such  interests  were  to  be  roa- 
sidered ;  the  sole  and  real  and  important  intar^ts  were 
those  of  truth.  He  had  no  hesi«a|i<^n  in  affinjaiog  tha^ 
it  was  their  lordships*  duty  to  take  care,  lest,  ip  advo- 
cating the  interests  of  their  own  partyj  raised  up  bf 
their  own  power  and  permisaioip,  tbey  proceeded  hastily 
or  iDcautiousiy,  while  evidence  it>r  the  actual  and  mfntf 
materials  interests  of  truth  was  strangely  absfeot.  Their 
lordships  were  bound,  and  should  have  felt  tt»  a^  he  wn^ 
ceived,  due  to  themselves,  and  to  theetld^of  substaoti^J 
justice  and  of  truth,  to  have  called  for  the  productioo  of 
so  ranch  of  that  evidence  to  which  he  bad  ad,vert^d  aa 
was  relative  to  the  great  irregularity  (to  give  it  no  .woca^ 
a  name)  of  the  abstraction  of  ^  material  wjtnesa  by 
Mr.  Powell,  who  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  pror 
duce  it.  When  so  much  of  that  evidence  as  was  relar 
tive  to  the  affair  of  Restelli  should  be  produced,  he 
should' take  apon  himself  to  call  for  tbe  jadgmentof  the 
House  upon  ibe  tnaiter,  and  to^  knew  bow  tbey  stood  ta 
that  respect.  One  word  more,  before  b^  sat  down.  Hi^ 
noble  frieud  (Lord  Caltborpe)  had  taken  a  distinctioD 
upon  a  very  materiful  point,  to  which  he  (the  Marqfus  of 
Lansdowne)  could  by  no  means  subscribe.  The  noble 
Iprd  bad  stated  that  he  saw  a  distinction!  in  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  treasqry,  as  betweeyi 
a  mioister  of  the  crown  and  a  minister  of.tbe  King.  He 
tLord  Lansdowne)  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  aapli  dis« 
tinction;  he  knew  of  no  sncb.  difference ;  he  thought 
that  the  noble  earl  acted  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other 
occasions,  as  the  minister  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  the 
minister  of  the  crown  their  lordships  kaew  him*  Sure 
he  was  that  he  only  did  justice  to  the  noble  earl  when  he 
said  that  the  noble  earl  would  not  submit  to  be  considei> 
ed  as  acting  in  any  other  capacity. 

TAt  LoTd'4^hQnullar  would  repeat  the  sobstance  of 
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hne  obsertation^  in  which  he  had  be€D  led  to  state  wtiiit 
he  had  stated  with  respect  to  the  abslractibn  of  Kestelii, 
and  the  difference  between  a  present  and  a  postponed 
examination*  The  same  principW  applied  tq,the  cross* 
examination  of  a  witoesa  who  h^  been  already  exa* 
mined  in  chief.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  to  their  lordships  the  disadvantage  pf  delaying  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witness  last  at  their  lordships' 
barj  and  wished  that  any  discussion  that  was  not  instant- 
ly called  for  might  be  deferred  till  that  was  over,  A 
noble  marquis  (Lansdowhe)  had  ^id  that  the  quebtioa 
ttrhich  was  put  on  Saturday  bad  heed  put  to-day.  He 
(the  Lord-Chancellor)  differed  from  that  noble  lord  :  the 

Snestioa  of  Saturday  he  took  to  be  a.  very  different  one, 
nd  the  answer  of  to«day  was  by  no.  means  applicable 
to  it.  Why  this  point  ahapld  have  been  pressed  so 
bften^  or  whether  there  sbQuJd,hfi?e  been  any  delay  of 
an  answer,  was  a  question  upon  which  be  would  make 
no  observation  except  thi^-^that  his  professional  expe- 
rience very,  often  . famished  him  with, good  reasons  for 
delay.  The  fact.^as  oieitber  more  nor  less  than  this— 
that  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  lay  certain  papers  before 
ihat  House,  and  those  who  gave  him  that  advice  were 
responsible  for  it :  those  papers,  being  seat  down,  were 
referred  to  a  secret  co^nmittee/  The  committee  made 
a  report,  and  after  rhat  report  the  aoble  earl  (Liverpool) 
thought  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  it.  Now 
this  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  maintained  was  no  prose- 
cution y  tot  neither  was  there  any  prosecutor,  nor  any 
petition  presented  agaipst  such  measure.  The  noble 
e^rl  was  answerable  lo.the  country  for  bringing  in  that 
bill,  a's  all  thoie  were  who  concurred  in  advising  that 
course^  ^nd  upon  this  statement  he  contended  that 
he  was  justified  in  suving,  here  was  no  prosecution. 
What  he  wished  their  lordships  to  do  was,  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  cross-examination  that  hsid  been 
<ieferred,  and  then  any  question  arising  upon  it  might 
be  Impartially  discussed  ;  a[nd,  in  despite  of  all  the 
World,  he  might  say^  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be 
itnpanially,  determined. 

Ltfrd  Calthorpep  .in  ^xp]ax^fkiiony  remarked,  that  what 
be  ibeant  to  say  was  this  :— Ue  thought  that  the  noble 
earl,  in  relying  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in 
his  delay  of  stating  who  the  prosecutor  in  this  cas6 
really  was,  had  rested  r&ther  upon  the  weight  of  indivi« 
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daat  and  personal  character  than  upoD  any  ioflaenoe 
with  Parliament  which  government  were  usually  sup* 
posed  to  exercise  in  such  cases. 

Earl  Grey  only  wished  to  state  his  dissent  from  one 
part  of  the  statement  made  by  the  noble  earl  (Lirerpooi), 
to  whom  he  gave  full  credit  for  candour  and  openness. 
But  he  had  asserted^  that  those  of  their  lordships  who 
had  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee  had 
contended  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers.  What  those  noble  lords,  bow- 
ever,  did  contend  for,  wasj  not  that  a  bill,  but  that  a 
charge  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  and  that  ministers  should  not  shelter  them' 
selves  under  the  report  of  a  secret  committee.  To  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  bill  he  (£arl  Grey)  had  always 
had  an  invincible  objection.  With  respect  to  the  qnes* 
tion  immediately  before  their  lordships,  he  thought  that 
the  noble  earl  opposite  had  made  no  answer  whatever  to 
the  clear,  and,  he  considered  it,  convincing  statement  of 
his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  as  to  the 
difficulty,  if  not  inability,  of  the  learned  counsel  to 
prove  the  conspiracy,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  being  enabled  to  cross*examine  the  agent 
of  the  party  to  the  fact.  Where  agency  was  to  be 
proved,  that  agency  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible 
to  trace,  if  it  could  not  be  also  proved  who  was  the 
principal  in  it.  From  what  had  passed  he  mu»t  as- 
sume that  government  were  the  principals  :  and,  that 
being  assumed,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  every  person 
employed  by  government  in  this  business  was  their 
agent.  Hence  it  followed  that  Colonel  Brown  was  au 
2i.G:ent.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  might  consider 
Hanoverian  ministers  as  agents,  but  Colonel  Brown  was 
clearly  one.  Well  then — a  question  had  been  put  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  one  Riganti^  who  bad  been 
sent  by  Colonel  Brown  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wit- 
nesses to  go  to  Milan.  When  grounds  were  mi^de  to 
appear  at  their  lordships'  bar  for  the  assertions  that  had 
been  advanced  by  counsel  with  respect  to  bribery,  ht 
apprehended  that  he  must  consider  the  government  as 
being  the  principal.  Colonel  Brown  as  their  agent,  and 
Riganti  as  employed  by  Brown.  There  was,  at  least, 
that  degree  of  bribery  proved,  that  they  (their  lordships) 
must  know  how  far  persons  so  empowered  as  Riganti 
appeared  to  have  been  had  been  enabled  to  corrupt  and 
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tamperwilh  witnesses^  to  the  manifest  perversion  and  de- 
sfruction  of  all  jastice.  It  was  now  for  their  lordships 
to  determine  how  far  thej  would  allow  counsel  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  questions  tp  which  ohjections  had  been 
started  on  Saturday.  If  those  questions  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  put  bj  counsel/he  now  gave  notice  that 
he  should^  after  the  examination  a*nd  cross  examination 
were  concluded,  submit  to  their  lordships  the  propriety 
add  necessity  of  their  being  propounded,  in  order  that  . 
the  House  might  know  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
by  Rtganii  ;  and  also  l>ecau<(e  it  was  material  to  know 
every  thing  which  hud  been  done  in  this  case  by  other 
persons  acting  under  the  commission.  So  convinced  was 
ne  of  the  necessity  of  such  questions  being  permitted, 
that  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
Dpbn  the  matter. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  considered  tliat  the  subject 
now  before  the  House  was  connected  with  a  sort  of  col- 
lateral inquiry,  wfiich  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
(Carl  Grey)  in  thinkmg  it  was  highly  important  to  go 
into,  in  the  circumstance  related  as  occui'ring  at  Carls- 
rube  there  was  but  one  witness  (Barbara  Kress);  she  was 
sent  for,  ii  appeared,  to  Frankfort,  to  be  Examined  by 
the  Hanoveriirn  minister,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Hano- 
ver. It  was  clear  ihat  other  persons  had  been  employed 
in  that  witness's  examination  besides  the  Milan  commis- 
sion. Who  were  they  ?  or  were  tninisters  responsible 
for  them  as  well  as  the  Milan  agents? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  although  thpy  were  first 
examined  at  Hanover,  they  were  re-examined  by  Mr. 
Cooke. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  resumed,  and  said  that  still  it 
was  dear  (he  Hanoverian  minister  had  acted  in  some 
part  of  this  business.  What  were  his  acts,  then?  and 
who  were  responsible  for  them? '  How  was  the  conduce 
of  agents  to  be  thoreughly  sifted,  unless  it  was  knowa 
who  t+iose  agents  were,  and  by  whom  authorized  i  Per- 
haps it  might  appear  that  there  were  other  parties  at 
work  not  connected  with  the  tribunal  of  the  Milan  com- 
mission. Were  those  parties  under  the  control  of  mi- 
nisters, or  were  they  not?  Were  they  included  in  that 
responsibility  which  ministers  were  ready  to  avow?  It 
was  idle  to  proceed  in  the  cause  unless  this  information 
were  fairly  and  fully  communicated.  How  else  were 
they  to  see  their  way  through  a  series  of  proceedings  in 
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the  collection  of  this  evidenoe,  id  ^hioh  both  6eniM« 
diplomacy  and  Gernum  dextenty  were  mired  up  id  one 
confused  mass?    How  eUe'  could  it  be  koowu  wlietber 
or  no  coinpulsioQ  had  been  used  by  partiea  in  thai  ai« 
most  invisible  empire?     It  was  most  material  to  fcoow 
whether  corruption  could  be  traced  in  any  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  llie   parties  who  acted  in  these  despotic 
states.     It  was  most  material  to  know  whether,  before 
the  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Milan  commission,  it- 
had  undergone  examination  and  garbling  by  the  agent 
of  any  petty  German  despot^  for  whose  acts  no  respon- 
sibility could  be  traced.    These  were  the  unexplained* 
peculiarities  of  this  so  Germanized  business.     Let  the 
ministers  avow  for  whom  they  were  responsible  as  mi* 
nisters  of  the  King  of  England.     Did  they  mean  also  to 
say  they  were  responsible  for  the  ministers  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  ?    {f  they  did,  perhaps  it  would  be  also  ne* 
cessary  to  know  who  were  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  or  whether  they  might  not  have 
had  any  hand  in  procuring  some  of  those  horrible  means 
which  were  as  disgraceful  as  they  were  malignant.   This 
information  be  thought  absolutely  necessary,  beeaust 
who  could  say  whether  they  might  not  be  called  upon, 
before  they  came  to  vote  on  the  bill,  to  sit  in  judgment 
vpon  the  criminal  advisers  of  this  most  shameful  and 
miserable  proceeding  ?    It  had  been  said,  that  when  the 
evidence  in  this  case  were  terminated,  it  would  then  bf- 
come  their  lordships'  duty  to  decide  upon  the  question, 
whether  or  no  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved. 
They  would  then,  it  was  said,  have  to  decide  upon  the 
evidence,  which,  in  his  judgment,  contained  the  siUiest 
deposition  that  had  ever  found  its  way  into  a  grave  pro* 
ceeding  ;  they  would  then  have  to  say  whether  the  bid 
should  be  read  a  second  time  or  not.    He  would  not  say 
that  this  would   become  a  part  of  their  duty — though 
ttrange  enough  had  been  that  dqty,  as  exercised  by  their 
lordships  in  tins  business,  which  bore  no  analogy  to  the 
ordinary  judicial  forms  of  the  country — to  its  priaciplet 
of  justice,  which  seemed  to  have  been  long  forgot— inr 
deed,  he  tnight  add,  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution.    Their  situation 
wa)$,  indeed,  anomalous,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
precedent.     It  was  said,  that  when  called  upon  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  they  might  dev'm 
some  means  of  modifying  the  terms  of  the  preauablei  an4 
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the  igipnled  pflB^Dce  Ux  term«  of  leii  «eYe- 
riij^^Nt  theo  ibey  aiigbi  c^U  the  aci,  p^rbap«j  ££q« 
turablft  or  cbange  ibi^  forc^  of  iu  character.    He  wouldj 
hQWfv^r»  plainly  tell  tbeir  lordshjp^  tbe^t  tbey  bad  no 
way  of  ina^iog  tbe   matter  p^latab^le  ;   t^e  fe^e4  tbe 
publip   ear   bad    been   loDg  sm^e  turned   away   from . 
their  proceeding  io  thia  repoUive  trai^saction*    Ic^anj, 
way   ifi   which   tbey   viewed  goiQg  on   with   the   bill 
tbey   would   only   have  to  encounter    new  apd    loore. 
app^^Hing  obstacles.     How  could  tbey  vote  the  preamble 
of  tbe  bill  proved,  and  then  reaort  to  a  n.ew  measure  of. 
n  different  iorm  i    Such  conduct  would  be  a  groBs  ipsiilt 
to  the  unfortunate  woman  againtit  whom  tbe  bill  was  di^^ 
ractrd'    That,  indeed,  woi^ld,  oo  tbe  part  of  tb^ir  lo|r4* 
ships,  show  a  disposition 

*'  To  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike^ 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  this  course  was  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  their  consistency.     How  would  voting 
all  tbe  charges. pro ved,aiid  yet  abandouing  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  show  their  consistency?     How  would  ad- 
mitting the  principle,  and  then  recording  a  vote  coq-^ 
trary  to  all  justice  and  common  fen^e,  manifest  theif 
cppsisteocy  i    He  implored  theta  to  avoid  9ucb  cousis- 
teocy,  and  declared  that  the  only  proof  of  rational  cou- 
aisicDcy  tbey  had  it  in  their  power  to  show  was  to  aban-*  . 
don  the  course  into  which  tney  had  been  betrayed,  to 
confess  their  error,  and  alter  their  progress.     His. own 
opinion  be  bad  long  since  declared,  and  be  bad  no  ob« 
jection   to   repeat   it  now*«*namely,  that,  whether  the 
charges  were,  proved  or  not,  the  bill  never  .should  have 
bis  concurrence.     Entertaining  ibis  opinion,  througboutj 
he  had  objected  Xo,  aod  had  condemned  their  mode  of 
inquiry  from  the  beginning.     For  what  purpose,  he  bad 
always. said,  pollute  their  ears,  disgust  the  public,  and 
disgrace  their  journals,  with  the  detail  oFsgch  ij^rossafid 
scundalpus  evidence  c*    This,  he  repeated,  was  his  opi-- 
jiioB  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  only  to  reiterate  the  neces- 
sity of  their  stopping  before  their  situation  became  in* 
extrici^hle.  Their  responsibility  Wf)s  great,  their  situation 
critical ;  and  he  again  implored  oF  the  House  to  pause 
before  their  situation  becante  irremediable. 

Lord  MelviiU  said  he  had  a  tnotion  to  make  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  a  witness  (^^lr  John  Be* 
rits^ford.)  at  tbeir  lordabipV  bar  tbia  daj.    It  yt^,  that 
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ihe  proper  officer  from  the  Admiraltj  do  attend  the 
Hoose  with  an  authentic  siatement  of  the  tenrices  of 
William  Carrington,  who  was  a  quarter-master  in  the 
year  181 1  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers^oo  board 
that  ship,  and  in  any  other  in  which  he  might  have 
served.  The  noble  lord  observed  that  the  ships' books 
would  furnish  the  necessary  information. 

The. question  was  not  put  on  this  motion  ;  hot  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Counsel  were  re-admitted,  and  Filippo  Tom  wsf 
again  called  in,  and  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Spineto. 

You  have  stated  that  you  resided  in  a  hou$«  at  the  Barooa,  is  that 
house  now  called  the  Vllia  Bergami  1 — Yes,  at  present  k  is  called  the 
Villa  Bfrgaini. 

iiow  long  has  it  been  so  called  ?— A  little  time  aga 

How  long  ago  ? — After  that  Monfrini  ^old  ii,  about  three  moathsigo. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear^that  it  was  not  called  the  Villa  Bergami  un- 
in  three  months  ago  from  this  time? — It  was  so  called,  even  before 
then;  Monfrini  bought  it,  and  alter  Monfrini  sold  it,  it  was  ollfd 
again  the  Villa  Bergami ;  we  always  called  it  La  Barona,  and  we  then 
began  to  call  it  VHlla  Bergami,  aiter  that  Bergami  had  bought  il. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  called  it  the  Villa  Bergami?— 
)le  bought  it  in  the  year  1816. 

'  Aiter  Bergami  purchased  it,  did  you  coatinue  to  work  there  as  a 
carpenter  for  Bergami  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  continued  to  work  for  Bergami  at  the  villa  down  lo  fbt 
time  of  your  leaving  Italy? — When  he  was  the  master  I  worked  for 
him  ;  wht-n  oiher  people  nave  been  the  masters,  I  have  worked  for  tbt 
other  people. 

When  did  you  last  see  Bergami  ?— This  I  do  not  quite  recollect;  it 
iBusl  have  been  in  (he  month  of  August,  I  believe. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  his  house. 

Did  you  see  him  any  where  else? — I  have  seen  him  innootbcf 
place,  for  I  never  went  out  of  the  house. 

Did  you  >ee  him  the  day  you  left  the  Villa  Bersami  ?— I  did  net 

How  long  before  did  you  see  him  I — I  left  the  Villa  Bergami  Ofl  tw 
aoih  of  September ;  I  had  seen  him  in  August,  but  I  do  not  know  ihc 
day*  I  cannot  mention  (lie  day. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of  September?--! 
cannot  swear,  it  must  have  Ijcen  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  September ;  I  cannot  swear,  I  have  not  made  a  meoionin- 
dum,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

How  long  before  you  left  the  Villa  Bergami  was  it  that  you «fl^ 
Bergami  upon  your  oath  ?— I  left  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning ot 
September,  I  do  not  know.  . 

How  many  days  before  you  left  the  Villa  Bergami  did  you  see  hmf 
—  I  do  not  know  how  many  da  vs. 

Was  it  a  week  ?— xMore  than  a  week.  ,  * 

Was  not  Bergami  living  at  the  Villa  Bergami  at  the  time  yo«  I" 
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it  ?— No,  he  bad  let  oat,  be  bad  gone  awa  j,  and  I  do  not  kaow  what 

he  went  away. 

-  Who  desired  you  to  come  o?er  here  as  a  witness  f — No  one ;  my 
own  will. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  came  vulantarily,  without  any  9f* 
plication  having  been  made  to  yuu  for  that  purpose  ? — ^I  rame  here  hy 
my  own  will,  becanse  I  heard  that  the  Advocate  Codazzi  was  receiv« 
ing  witnesses,  and  I  went  to  say  that  I  had  to  say  something  in  favour 
of  that  lady,  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  this  was  the  foil 
import  of  the  answer^  the  following  question  was  put:  * 

Did  you  say,  that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  that  she  had 
done  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ? — ^To  me,  and  to  all  the  people  at  the 
Barona ;  she  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  all  the  people  in  general. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  went  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, and  that  no  application  was  made  before  that  time  to  go  to  Co* 
dazzi  i — Yes,  I  swear  that  before  any  tribunal. 

Did  any  body  apply  to  you  to  go  to  Codazii  before  you  went 
there  ? — No ;  I  heard  that  Coilazzi  received  depositions  in^favour  Of 
this  lady,  and  I  went  to  Codazzi  willim^ty. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Coduzzi  f — It  was  on  the  24th  day  of 
Ausust. 

Was  Bergami  then  at  the  Villa  Bergami  ?«-He  was  not. 

Was  Bergami  at  Milan  ? 

Mr,  Denman. — How  can  he  know  when  he  says  he 
did  not  see  him  ? 

The  Attorney 'General  replied,  that  be  might  hate 
teen  him  when  he  went  to  Milan. 

Mr.  Denman.'^Wheit  I  seen  him  at  the  Barona? 
The  Attorney^GeneraL'^Ho,  but  at  ^f  ilan. 

Do  vou  know  whether  BergamT  was  at  Milan  at  the  time  you  mttit 
to  Coaazzi  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not  there. 

Did  any  person  desire  you  to  come  here  from  Italy  to  be  a  witness f 
^-There  has  been  this  Codazzi,  who  told  me  so  and  so,  who  told  me 
this  and  this ;  if  you  have  any  deposition  to  make,  you  may  go,  be- 
cause your  deposition  is  good. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  ?— Yes. 

Was  any  body  else  present  when  you  were  examined  ?-*-No. 

Codazzi  having  said  to  you  that  you  might  eo,  did  you  in  coose- 
«|uetice  of  that  come  here  of  your  own  accord  ? — Yes,  because  I  told 
him,  that  if  it  had  been  a  business  which  required  me  to  i^o  a  hundred 
Diiles  I  would  go  willingly,  because  I  woidd  go  (voloniariumentc). 

The  interpreters  being  asked  whether  the  whole  of 
the  answer  of  the  witness  had  been  given,  they  con- 
carred  in  stating  that  the  whole  had  been  ^iven. 

After  you  were  examined  by  Codazzi,  and  before  yon  set  out  froQi 
Italy,  did  you  see  any  other  person  on  the  subject  oi  your  coming 
over  here  as  a  witness? — Yes,  [  had  seen  another  £ngli)ih  advocate  ^c 
Milan. 

When ? — ^The  day  after  I  saw  Codazzi. 

Who  was  with  the  fioglish  advocate  when  you  saw  him  ?•— I  Iiave 


t^i^  fh  fA  1^\i^;  ind  t  haie  sfeii  6nt j  him  <  t  wcfit  Aeii  hjMj  ah 
iccordy  M I  <fic!  in  rcgatii^fo  the  advocate* 

Did  yo6  »t<  any  other  person  besides  the  Englhfi  advocate  upon 
the  subject  of  yoor  coming  hcr^  after  you  bad  •ecn  Codaiii  ^--N<jt 
it  that  rinitf.  •  ', 

At  arty  timt  >-:-Whcn  he  cprhe  one  day  to  Ihe  Baronal  sanir  him, 
the  Advobut^  Cod^/iy  and  dnother  person.  " 

Wh6  ii#tts  that  blher  person  ? — I  do  not  know  that  person. 

Was  he  an  Englhhnian  of  an  Itahao  ?— 1  belieTc  he  was  a  foreigner; 
1  btlRftfe  K^  #i9a»  Englhhhian ;  for  I  did  ndl  speak  to  bim,  I  mcre^ 
took  bim  up  stihs  to  sht)#  the  house. 

Do  you  koow  Vassali  ?— I  do.  /  . 

Did  you  se^  Vassali  at  any  time  before  you  set  oq(  from  Italjr?':^ 
Tes,  I  saw  him. 

When  was  it  you  sat^  him ;  how  toiig  before  you  set  out  fijpoi 
Italy  ? — ^It  was  in  the  month  of  August^  but  I  do  oot  kaon  ubeni  I 
1  have  not  present  the  dayl 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Codazzi  l-jt  Was  after.     '  ^  ' 

Did  yoi^  come  over  to  England  by  yourself,  or  m  con^panj  with 
other  persons  ? — I  came  over  iti  company  with  the  jiead  rtUeieri  ftia* 
tolim,  and  three  other  persons.  '    '  ',    .\ 

^  Where  was  *t  >  oo  saw  Vassali ;  wste  it  at  the  "^illa  Bc^iadii,  or  al 
llf«an?— I^Siwhiro^atMitan.  .  * 

Where  ?— Near  to  his  house ;  I  «wr  hioi  wHca  lie  was  gptting  lato 
the  carriage.  .   ^         .  ■ 

.  Did  you  cifll  at  his  bOuse?— No,  f  have  pever  beenal  his  home.  . 

Wis  thtft  the  only  time  you  saw  Vassal!? — Iliad  seen  him  i»aji/< 

limes;  I  had  seen  him  in  the  year  1817,  and  tbe\ea^  1^18. 

;  Bk*\it§  i\fAi  time  *il  MiWh;  ha*^  yrili  «Wn  liiiii  oh  any  pte  ocdt 

wru,  on  the  subject  of  your  coming  here  tsi  a  iritnes^^— 1  liave  scc^^ 

him  here ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  place;  in  this  country*  fc  LjnUofl.' 

Did  yoii  pay  yoar  own  expenses  in  coming  here,  as  you  rtak^  tliat. 
you  came  voluntarily  ?—!  did  not.  '    ./ 

Whtpm  xhtrnf^TM  head  mli^tit  paidait  ife  exj>ensci,Stflie 
paid  for  ail,  ' 

fe  Oislrdfiirt  yotif  hea^  ma^er,  or  Who  ik  vdiir'qia^Wr  fUS\^tohl  . 

h  he  yddrrflaster  wlii-ft  you  iHe  at  the  tilla  Bfcrgami  ?— H^js..,* 

WMit  ar^  ydn  tx)  be  paW  fot-  cbmmg  here  afi  a  wifiM^s?— Here  i\u ; 
when  I  went  to  the  Advocate  Codazzi,  I  told  hud,  th^  if /I  to  la^ 
an  affair  of  a  tittle  time,  f  had  liCf  ohjettfoh  to  go:  aritf  I  lotdilm, 
that  even  if  I  ^as  to  go  for  a  hundred  miles,  1  Would  ko  #Hhout  MJ 
imei^rt.  \^'r 

What  are  ^  to  ^e  bald  fof  corting  he're?^Atf  !o  the  jAy^'fci-i 
«ot  tell,  because  wh^n  !  told  to  thfe  ach'oCate  I  tbfdf  him  that,  pro^Ww 
thfsj  pitb  something  i6  ifijr  family,  I  for  thai  lad^J  n\tt  pojal  Bigli'. 
atess)  woOld^oto  the  ^rid  of  Iht?  tfrOrld.  '  ;^    • 

Do  yo*i  mean  to  say»  that  you  do  not  expect  to' be  paid  anj!th?H , 
for  comingr  here,  for  your  loss  of  time  >— Heir  rat;?  if  they  wiH  laie 
care  of  my  family  1  would  have  no  expectation  in  reij?M"tJ  t'>  "^/'^"'».' 
provided  they  took  care  of  my  faihily  :  and  I  vi'ould  goioan>  place,^^ 

What  were  they  to  give  your*  family?— The  sum  is  IhaMi?*/ 

Shrtf  ^  IWiit  to  my  wife,  ami  half  a  Jivrc  for  each  of  mx^W^^: 
aughters. 

Doy«i'«iearriarivpe^dW?J-Yes.  '     '         '      '  'iM. 

^0  yott  itvea/fbat^hat  ii  all  you  are  to'rcciiv«;  «  j^ip^?  M«* 
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•|)r«  fOf  CDjning  bfre^r-Thb  U  Jor  the  .anistance  oC  m^  luoily ;  as 
to  the  rest,  to  myself,  if  they  will  ^ve  me  loo^etlung  1  wiH  lake  it,  if 
the?  do  Dot  give  it  to  mef  .Ihav^  po  cUim,  I  do  iiot  expect  it 

!lTiJ|  you  swear  you  have  made  no  afveement  with  any  penoo  for 
voor  own  remuneration  tor  coming  here  i-^Yct,  this  I  can  awear  iq^ 
because  I  have  made  n.o  agreement  whatever;  bnl  as  there  are  same 
people  who  have  some  claims,  so  I  can  luive  also  some  claims* 

Then  you  are  to  k»e  understood  to  say  you  have  lome  hopes  of  being 
ftmuneratcd  for  coming  herp  ? — I  have  told  you  I  have  no  hope»  for> 
for  that  iady  (Her  Boyal  Highness),  on  account  of  the  benefits  that 
afae  has  done  me,  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

You  stated,  when  you  were  here  last,  that  when  Restelli  came  to 
the  Villa  Bergami,  he  came  together  with  the  sod  of  the  head  master ; 
arhat  it  Che  name  of  that  person,  the  son  of  the  bead  master,  who  camf 
with  Restelli  to  the  ViUa  Bergami  2— Antonio. 
-   Antonio  Giarolini  ? — ^Ves. 

Is  not  Antonio  Giarolini  an  architect,  as  bis  father  Is?— >Ue  is  nsoro 
clever  than  his  father. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  taice  a  plan  of  the 
boused — Ye  ,  they  made  a  little  drawing  or  design, 

D*i\  not  young  GiarDlini,  upon  that  occasion,  moke  the  drawing  or 

gan )— Yes,  when  Giarolini  rame  to  th/e  Bacona,  wilii  Oernoot  and 
esttflli  and  other  persons,  there  was  Giaivltni  up  stain,  and  they 
saade  this  drawing  or  plan,  ' 

Ditl  young  Giarolini  go  away  with  them,  after  they  had  raadetJM 
plan? — No;  the  others  went  aviay  in  a  carriage^  an^i^Gi^irolini and 
Restdii  went  out  by  another  door;  and  wheniiiey  were  there,  Xbty 
began  to  leap  for  joy,  and  to  congi^tulate  each  other. 

You  say  you  have  lived  at  the  ])arona.forso  many  years;  .do  yotl. 
rememher  when  her  Royal  Ilighnt^ss  was  there* with  Ikrgami,  any 
dances  being  given  at  the  Villa  Bergami  I — ^Yes,  I  remember  them. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Aotougina?«— He  wastht 
tenant  of  the  parish,  of  the  whole  place. 

What  is  the  extent  of  tbe  Villa  Bergami  and  the  land  belonging  to 
H^ — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

The  question  is  not  precuiely,  but  about  what  extent  ?-~It  isao  es* 
tate  of  a  thousand  per^ca,  all  this  JiQuse  is  about  half  a  pertica« 

How  many  acres? — How  am  I  to  know  that;  I  caimot  know  it 

You  have  slated  you  know  the  person  Anjongina,  has  not  he  a 
mat  many  daughters? — He  has  eighteen  children  between  males  aod 
females. 

Did  his  daughters  use  to  be  present  at  those  balls  ? — ^They  cam« 
one  eveoiog.  when  her  Royal  Highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  ail 
Chat  femiiy  coming  from  one  father  and  one  mother* 

What  other  persons  used  to  be  present  at  tliose  balls^  do  you  knowi^ 
—They  were  all  people  well  thought  up  from  the'u-  father,  wt  U 
brought  up  from  tbeir  mother,  well  brought  up ;  and  when  they  were 
there,  the  fether  always  was  present  for  tbe  good  order. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  Antongina ;  but  were  there  not  many 
persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  low  situation  in  life  ?— There 
were  other  girls,  but  they  were  all  well  brought  up  people. 

The  question  is,  in  what  situation  of  life  were  they,  not.  whether 
ther  were  well  or  ill  brought  up?— -AH  gentlefolks. 

Both  male  and  female  ?— yes;  this  Antongina^  we  should  call  bim^ 
a  g^leoian,  and  the  others  ttiai  came  were  all  gf  nUafoika« 
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Do  y^a  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mtn»  €WleUi?— TtAip 
ihe  mav  htire  come  there. 

Who  ib  Msrtfl  GaHetti  ? — ^I  do  not  know  her  poittmW. 

Does  not  she  kt  ep  the  publk-  bon^  cailc<l  the  Si.  CMkipiwr^^ 
Yon  nHKt  have  mistaken  the  ivime ;  it  is  not  M^ria  GaUctti. 

What  H  the  luraieof  the  Undlady  of  the  St.  ChrUtopherr-Roiiaa. 
-  How  long  has  stie  lived  there  ? — She  has  heen  Undlady  alongtioif. 

Has  she  not  heen  at  those  balls  {-^Yesi  she  came,  but  becauieshe 
bad  lK*en  broui^ht  by  those  other  girte;  but  she -is  a  rei^tible 
woman*  the  is  not  a  prostitute,  (jyappoia.) 

Is  she  one  of  those  persons  whom  yoii  describe  as  thegentlcfolb 
who  u«ed  to  frequent  those  t>alls  f-^Y^,  she  came,  aad  ctne  aplf 
once,  this  Rostna. 

Is  she  one  of  i lie  persons  thskt  you  describe  as  gentlefolks,  wtio 
came  to  the  ball  ? — SUewas  tho  mother  of  another  girl  »ho«i«ed 
to  ffo  thtre;  she  was  Uie  mhtress  ol  this  inn,  called  the  Si.€hn»* 
towier* 

is  there  another  inn  at  the  Barona,  bcsidea  the  St.  Cbriitoplier?— 

There  it. 

Who  keeps  that  ?— Bergami  Is  the  master. 

Wbo  beeps  the  bouse,  who  conducts  ft  )-»The  innkeeper » thcA 

What  is  his  name? — Giovanni  An»elo  Donnarini ;  it  is  BOwti«sfl|, 
but  befefe  it  was  the  father,  and  be  was  called  Antonio, 

Did  his  sitfe  and  her  slater  tise  to  go  lo  those  b^lls?-Tbey  ca«t 
enly  once. 

What  ia  th«  wife's  sister  ?-^he  has  no  sisters ;  J^onoarini  bai  oitf- 
lied  a  woman  who  has  no  sisters,  who  was  an  only  daoabter.    ' 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Battiila,  «bo  HveiattM 
Barona,  a  blackanvitn  ?-^No,  there  is  no  Battista* 

Whal  is  the  blacksmith's  natne  at  the  &iiit>na?->Antooio  Mmiu. 

Were  he  and  his  familv  at  those  balls  at  any  time  ?— No ;  6rst  of » 
be  has  no  daughters,  aoo  be  baa  only  three* son^ 

Was  he  at  the  balls,  or  either  of  bis  sous  ^— >{o,  1  aerer ««  anj  « 

them.  .     ,  • , 

You  have  stated  that  you  are  a  carpenter ;  do  you  remember » «"y 
time  havin^e  occasion  lo  do  any  wt*rk  to  a  door  up  ^>n  >l '"' 
Barona)— Yes,  to  work;  I  have  made  all  the  doors,  1  luweew* 
worked  al  the  house  of  the  tenant. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  one  occasioni  yoor  going  up  stain  w 
tnend  a  door  at  the  Barooa?—  How  am  1 19  remember  that  ?  y^ 
up  stairs  a  hundred  times,  now  to  mend  one  thing,  tbeo  to  »^ 
another.  '       ^^ 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  niendjnitw  door  opsnin«»« 
her  Royal  Highness  any  where  J— No,  in  that  time  I  have  not «»« 
her ;  I  have  seen  her  down  stairs  in  the  iiall ;  np  stairs,  I  ^^^J^ 
her  in  other  f^aeet,  but  v»heo  I  was  mending  a  **^  ^"^'''I^^. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  In  any  room  up  stairs?—*  Btrcst" 
her  in  her  own  room.  ,. 

Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  mending  a  door  thai  y<«  «*^:"*^ 
Princess  in  her  own  room?— No,  it  was  when  I  carried  ap«»«» 
chest  of  drawers,  which  had  be<Hi  put  gut  of  ordir.    •    .     ,    t  t-j 

Wliere  wa»  it  you  saw  the  Princess  upon  that  occasion.— *» " 
own  room,  wh(*n  I  was  carrying  that  thing  up  stajrs. 

Was  Bergami  wi»h  her?— No.  I  have  not  seen  hit?i.       *  .^r^. 

J) id  you  not  see  Bcr^anil  any  where  upon  that  occasion f-^  • 


will  jm  ti9^wr  y««  did  nol  tee  Bergami  opoa  that  oeetston;  lo 
Uic  Pfincess*t  bed -room  I — Yt9, 1  can  swew  before  God  for  ibia. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  see  Bergami  in  tke  PrHicess'a  bed-room  } 
<—r  i)eiref«rw  him  there,  never* 

Have  yoo  nerer  slated  that  you  saw  him  and  the  Princess  in  her 
bed-room  ^— How  can  i  tell  such  a  thing,  when  I  never  wiw  him* 
'  Yott  are  not  adced  whether  vou  eversaw  it,  but  whether  yoo  ever 
stated  that  jou  had  seen  ibe  Princess  and  Bergami -in  a  bedoroom  toge- 
ther ^^^1  have  told  you  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  this  atiatr. . 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  that  too  saw  tlie  PrinceiS  and 
Bergami  together  in  her  bed- room  ^ — Y^s]  I  can  swear  even  before 
Go(i^  that  I  never  saw  them  in  her  own  room. 

Vou  are  not  asked  whether  yoo  e^^er  saw  thein,  bitt  whether  you 
bave  ever  said  that  you  saw  them  ?— -J  have  sai(^  iiothiog  of  this  bust* 
Aess  befiote ;  it  wai^iiot  me  who  weal  «t>'*tairs^  for  I  bave  aUvays.bad 
ibar  or  five  men  under  me  to  work. 

Have  you  not  said/  that  you  did  go  up  stairs  on  one  occasion  wiib 
s  chest  of  drawer^  }-^l  have  said  that  I  went  once  up  stairs  in  her 
room,  to  mend  this  chest  of  drawers,  t>ecause  the  drawers  wanted 
mending.  > 

Upon'tbat  eccanion  was  it  that  you  saw  tbe  Princeas  io  ber  bed- 
room ?— .Yes.  • 

Have  you  never  said  that  u}K>n  that,  or  some  other  occasion,  vou 
taw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  tooether  'in  her  iird^oon)  ? — How 
tnany  times  must  I  say  the  same  thmg ;  I  liav«  said,  that  I  can  swear 
that  I  never  saw  bergami  in  iheAOom  of  the  Pcincess,  t*  the  bed-toom 
of  the  Princess, 

You  .are  not  a«ked  whether  vou  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergamif  hut 
vrhether  you  ever  said  50a  had  seen  the  Princess  aiK)  Btfcgau^i  toge- 
ther in  the  bed  r^m  ^**4  vreversaid,  nor  iiav*r  I  leen  \U  •      * 

Do  you  know  ttie  witeof  the  Barott  Brrganiii— f  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  tbe  Villa  Bergauiij*-*Yfss,  before  I  set 
cot  she  was  there. 

Before  you  set  out  for  England  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see'the  liftte  Vidtorme  at  the  Viyia  Bergami  wlien  joa  saw 
ftie  wif^  there  ?-^Nd,  the  little  Yictorioe  was  not  at  home ;.  she  was  at 
sdiooL 

Where  was  she  at  school,  do  you  know  f— f  d^.not  know  the  j^lace* 

You  said,  that  many  gentlefolks  went  to  the  ball  of  the  Villa  Ber- 
gtmi ;  stslte  tbe  names  of  any  of  the  gentlefolks  whom  you  have  seen 
tberef — I  candot  ment4€m4htem. 

Can  yon  mention  any  of  the  ladies^ — ^I  might  mention  Mariatuia 
DonnarHnij  I  might  mention  Giuseppa  Oonnarini;  and- there  may 
be  other  persons  whe«  if  they  were  before  my  eyes,  1  might  recollect 
their  liairies. 

Who  is  ftfariamra  Donnarini,  «nd  where  does  she  Kve?— At  tbe 
Baiiniiai. 

Who  is  she ;  is  she  a  lady  living  upon  ber  fortune  }-*A  gjrl  well 
brought  op,  and  the  flower  of  gentlefolks.  * 

Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  tiie  man  who  keeps  oneof  tiie  inns  at  the 
fiarona? — :Yes,  she  is  the  flat^ghter  oi  Antonio. 

Examined  by  the' Lords. 

Earl  Grey. — Was  any  proportion  made  to  you  lo  give  evidence 
agaifist  ike  Qiiecn,  and  by  whom  f — No. 

Did  ooponon  sptnik  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  giving  evidence 
agaiusi  tbe  Qiittn?^!  here  is  Rrstelli^  as  I  meotioncd  the  other  day* 
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.  JUof  #bfr  |)ei»u  ^—Ttoe^ wai  *  mathef  |MnQ«'<pC  the  nm  «( 
Kfgaxitiy  who»  when  I  went  to  bis  thop  to  buy  snuff  orioiDetJuiigfl( 
tbc;  kindy  told  me-     i 

The  Attomey-Gentrdl  objected  to  the  answer  vfMxk 
the  interpreter  was  translating. 

Ecrrf  urgr  conceived  the  interruption  to  le  irregnlar. 
A  qaenion  bad  been  put,  and  an  answer  giteD;bfrt, 
white  the  interpreter  -was  transFatidg  it,  he  was  inter* 
ropted  by  the  learned  gentietoaA.  He  thoogbt  it  was 
the  daty  of  the  Honse  and  of  the  learned  gendemsa  to 
hear  the  answer,  and  if  it  were  then  deemed  illegal,  tt 
could  be  struck  out. 

The  shorthand* writer  read  the  onestioa  and*  the  por<^ 

tion  of  the  answer  that  had  been  gi^eo.       '      /  . 

'  Earl  Grey. — He  was  proceeding  to  state  the  haturt 

of  the  conversation  with  Riganti  when  the  iDterraptioa 

took  place. 

The  Attorney  Genetnl  WduM,  foi'hh  ow'n  Jastfficatidfl, 
call  the  recoiiection  of  their  lordships  to  page  57  of  ^ 
minntes,  (Ch.  p.  99.>  where  the  sanie  thing  Was  dpoe 
by  hit  ieamed-  friend  Mr.  Denman,  with  respect  m  ons 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  bill:  His  ieattted  friend  had  hh 
(erropted  thewitnessin  his  answet  wben  became  to  th6 
words  "  I  imaffine,**  observing  that  the  witness's  "ima- 
gination'' could  not  be  received  in  evidence.  Theobj<»» 
tion  was  held  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  an* 
ftwer  was  not  taken  id6wn. '  The  Lorrf-CbaneeHof  ststrf, 
on  that  occasion,  tliat  the  witness  pight  be  aflowcd  » 
give  so  much  of  his  answer  as  coald  be  legalljr  beard; 
bat  thnt»  when  he  was  about  tb  state  bis  ''  imaginttioa*^ 
of  any  thing,  it  was  proper  to  interrupt  him.  Hf«'^*^ 
jection  was  of  the  sanie  description.  That  wbidi  the 
witoess  had  stated,  as  to  Riganti's  having  applied  tobitt 
to  give  evidence,  might  be  received  as  evidence ;  bulb© 
contended  that  any  c^onrversation  betweeit  him  and  Rt- 
gant!'  on  that  occasion  could  not  be  given  in  evWeoci* 
He  knew  that  it  could  be  bfi^rwards  struck  out;  botte 
opposed  it  at  the  moment,  conceiving,  as  he  did,  that  ski- 
mately  It  could  not  be  Ireceived  as  evidence.  He  did  boI 
object  from  airy  fear  of  the  atiswer  that  might  be  gi»rt 
(o\be  question,  but  because  conversation  with  isnolbw 
person  could  not  be  evidence.  .  , 

The  Lord-Chamelhr  drrected  the  preceding  qnet^ 
••*^*oswer  to  be  read,  which  was  done. 

The  Attortfcy^GeneraL-^My  objection  is,  tW  ^^ 
eviflence  between  the  wittiess  and  another  persoa,«<*^ 
part^  here,  cannot  be  received. 
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be  heard  i 

r,Xh^  SQlicitor^General  said^  his^obkction  was  Toupded 
on  what  was  given  in  evidence  by  K^atelli  oq.  ci  forniec 
occasion.  Resielli  elated  at  that  ti^)e , that  be  l^d  re* 
ceived  a  measage^  at  (he  Villa  Beigami,  from  Yiio^ifc^tj^ 
fbrougb  the  ineaii&  of  Jligaoti^  J^e.  t,ber«fore..il;ioagiU 
that  Rtganti  was  a  stranger  XQ  thiainjc^uir)'!  apd  i^  co|f^ 
Terijaiion  with  bim  coula  not  be  jeceiveci  m^ej(i/(knfiii 
facere.  He  iindertiood  that  he  and  bi^  learned  friends^,  ai^ 
counsel  at  the  bar  for  this  bill,  were  bound  to  p^t  any  ob<f 
^ctiooa  that  might  strike  them  as  proper.to  any  particiilax 
questions.    After  bavtog  stated  those  obje;gtion,9»  b^  cpQa^ 

£i  v^d  that  their  duty  was  di^scbarg^df  and  be  was  qaitifi^in* 
^ermn  as  tothedecision  thatmigbtuUiflaately  t^J^epIacf^ 
The  Attorney 'General. — In  the  instance  be.  bad  .a^T 
vjejrted  to,  a  qaeiticm.  was  pat  as-to  the  ioiagipatioo  Qf[  the 
witness,  and.it  was  decided  that  such  A^oe^tion  cou^  ^Qt, 
atand.  He.  tboogbt  the  |»f esent  was  net  i^  legal,  questioi^ 
^jad  ti^cefore  he  bad  taken  the  libeity  pf  9t4tipg  h^p-ohr 
jectiqn  at  their  lordships' bar.  . 
..  Thtl4>rd'Chn1ifitl/^r^ft^tvA^  tb^ti .if.  tbe.HovMio 
bad  coine  to^  wrong  and  hasty  .decision  at  one  time,  it 
was  right  ask  a  question,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
aubject  agaia  under  the  consideraiioo  of  tbeir  lordships  ; 
and  be  would  call  on  the  Honse  to  state  aqew  the  ppiniofi 
t^t  was  eatertaioed  on  the  question.  He.was  ooiir,  iq  tba 
first  pkce,,  about  to  do  that  which  was  usual,  naipelyi  to 
eali  on  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  question  to  argoe  its 
pjpoprteiy  if  they  tliogght  it  necessary. 
^  iin.  brougbtm  said,^be  waa perfectly  satisfied 4o  leave 
tijie  objection  made  by  his  learned. friends  (and  whicb  bet 
tu>osidered  to  be  a  most  unfounded  one)  to  the  decision  of 
tbeir:  lordships.  He  would^  however,  briefly  slate-  bta 
view  of  the  subject.  The  propriety  of  the  •qi^eftion 
nested,  in  ax^onsiderxible  degree«,oa  that  part  ofthejevi-} 
dence  of  Restelii  whicb  was  to  be  fou^nd  in  p«  ^\0^  (  CA.> 
|»r.439J  Tbat  evidence  he  bad  before  adverted  tOj  andi^ 
as  it  disclosed  a  particular  species  of  informaiioO|  be  gayef 
tbeir  lordships'  notice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  case  foci 
the  defence,  that  it  bad  better  be  discussed  aft^xwardSf 
^(e  novv^ sulmitted  to  their  lordships,  that,  in  the  presi^nC 
state  of  the  case,  sufficient  o^atter  w^s.  contained  in^p^ 
if^Oi  (X^h^  p.  43gJ)  to  authorize  them  to.  lUIow  this  qppt-m 
t«bo4o  be-ajike^f.  It.tbercapp^ed,  fiTpm  ihe^videngi|p( 
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Ibt  iigeni^  RestelKy  (a  man  whose  agency  was  not  now 
denied,)  that  Riganti  came  to  him,  desiring  him  to  go  to 
the  advocate  Vtltnarcati,  a  known  and  avowed  aeeniof 
the  commission.  Restelti  said  he  did  go  to  the  advocate 
the  daj  after  Riganti  came  to  him,  in  consequence  of  Hi- 
ganti^s  so  calling.  What  did  the  advocate  do,  after  Res- 
tell  had  been  apprized,  through  the  agenc?  of  Ri^tij 
thai  he  wished  to  see  him  i  He  examined  Restelli.  it 
was  demanded  of  Restelli — ^'  Did  the  advocate  ask  joa 
any  questions  T  He  answered  that  be  did.  ^*  How  sooo 
after  did  you  go  before  the  Milan  coramigsioaers? — A 
day  or  two  after,  1  believe.  Did  yon  tell  the  same  story 
as  yon  have  told  to  their  lordships  on  this  dayf— 1  did. 
IVai^  your  deposition  taken  in  writing? — It  was.  Who 
were  present? — Three  j^nglish  gentlemen, and  two  [(aliao 
amanuenses."  This,  then,  bxed  Ricanti  as  the  agent  of  tlie 
Milan  commission.  It  was  proved  in  this  way  :-— Riganti 
Went  to  Restelli,  not  merely  as  a  messenger^  but  as  an 
agent,  because  he  asked  Restelli  to  go  before  the  advocate 
Viinercati,  which  he  did:  he  was  by  him  examined; 
and  he  afterwards  went  before  the  commissioners.  The 
Very  day  after  the  communication  was  made  by,  Riganti, 
Restelli  went  to  the  advocate  Vimercati,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  went  before  the  Milan  commission.  Now  this 
he  would  maintain,  to  be  h  sufficient  proof  of  agency  on 
the  part  of  Kiganti-^-a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acting 
oi^  behalf  of  the  Milan  commission — to  let  in  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  their  lordships.  With  great  submission 
he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  absolute  ne« 
cessity  which  existed  for  opening  the  door  to  such  a 
Ij^nestion  as  this.  If  he  could  be  able  to  prove  that  wit- 
ness after  witness  had  been  applied  to  by  agent  after 
agent,  by  saying ''  If  you  will  come  and  swear  certain 
facta  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  you  shall  have  su 
moch  reward^ — if  be  could  prov^  that  an  offer  was  marie 
to  this  witness  in  these  terms — '^  If  you  will  say  that  joa 
saw  Ber^ami  put  bis  hands  up  the  Princess's  petticoats^ 
you  shall  have  such  a  reward" — if  he  could  show  that, 
with  respect  to  other  traiuactions,  recourse  was  bad  to 
the  same  means,  that  individuals  were  offered  rewards  if 
they  would  swear  to  those  falsehoods — to  charges  they 
had  never  heard  of,  until  they  beard  them  from  the 
mouths  of  those  pandets  of  infamous  evidence^-^if  he 
coold  prove  this,  thongh  he  might  not  precisely  connect 
•acb  of  those  panders  with  hiFcmployers,  the  Milan  com- 
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tnen!--4fhe  couM  ftubstantinie  mttter  to  imfort*- 

«ity  he  would HtftiiiTO,  placed^  a»  their  lordships  were^  in 

•  most  extraofdtiiary  sitliation,  as  a  hooae  of  iegislalare^ 

irith.  a  bill  of  pains  and   penalties  before  iheoiy  that  no 

iBan  could  deny  but  it  would  have  very  ^reat  influence 

in  enabling  them  to   form  an  opinion  whether  the  biB 

ahottld  pass  or  not.     Was  there  a  nal>le  lord  sitting  oa 

the  bill  whose  opinion  would  not  be  most  materiaily  af* 

|!^cted  by  the  last  question  ? — nay,  be  wo«1d  say,  whos» 

mind  must  not  be  decided  to  throw  out  the  btll^  if  a 

system  of  eoing^about  to   bribe  witnesses  to  teJI  those 

odious  falseiioods  agaiiist  her  Majesty  the  Queen  should 

be  made  out   by  legal  evidence^  although   it  was  not 

tirictly  made  out  to  be  the  act  of  the  Milan  commit** 

sionersj  or  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who  were  his  op* 

ponents  now,  and  who  were  to  be  his  judges  hereafter t 

Could  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  or  the  £arl  of  Harrowby, 

and  the  other  advocates  of  the  bill,  whom  he  only  meQ« 

tioned  by  name  because  they  were  his  opponeQts-«-couId 

they,  or  could  any  man,  say  that  it  was  not  important 

that  those  panders  for  false,  foul,  and  filthy  evidence^ 

should  be  exposed !    They  might  be  told,  that  the  Milan 

commission  was  not  now  sitting.     That  was  true  ;  bat 

Col.  Brown  was  there,  and  who  could  tell  what  he  was 

doing.    Would  not  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  per* 

sons  employed  to  procure  evidence,  and  executing  their 

task  in  so  base  a  way — would  it  not  have  a  powerfal 

effpctin  inducing  their  lordships  not  to  pass  the  bill? 

It  must,  for  an  obvious  rciison,  have  that  effect ;  for  it 

was  clear  that,  those  people  had  been  going  about  ofiering 

to  bribe  witnesses  with  money  of  others,  not  with  their 

own.     Did  Riganti  go  about  offering  bis  own*  money  ^ 

Certainly  not.     What  reason  bad  he  to  wish  that  witnes* 

tes  should  swear  agaiapt  the  Princess?     He  had  none; 

find  if  so,  he  must  have  been  offering  the  money  of  other* 

to  obtain  evidence.     W^hat  then  must  be  the  conclusion  if 

ibey  saw  him  employed  in  that  manner?     The. evidence 

^iven  by  several  of  the  witnesses  was,  in  pari  tnaiftia,  ii| 

a  similar  tone,  involving  the  same  fact,  add  showing  how 

4he  thing  had  beeu  got  up.     It  prpv^d  that  a  con9piracT 

existed,  and  against  >vhQm--;naqiely,  the  .Queen,  tnou^ 

Mdid  not  show  Oy  wIiQin  it  was  supported  and  eacou^ 

raged.     In  shori,  the  qget^iioji  upw.  about  to  be  decided 

was  of  the  utiQost  imppnauceto  this  case.    They,  her 

.Maj^iyV  coun«eJ,'.  cUuTj^eii  a  von^pirs^cy   against  tht 
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Iarcic«far .  perton^»  *  althoagh  ttiey  dooid^Mt'^fariDgrik 
ome  to  ibt  noble  lotds  who  wete  ike  ailTorBarieanof  ibie 
^^60^  and  wtfof  wertf^atfl^  set  up  bs  -ber  jvdgtt  m  tWb 
ease^  uiit'be  could  iKHl  but  rhiok  ihac  it  would* infltMo^e 
the  opinion  of  every  matn  ia  chat  HoQ8e:a»d  ootof  tfaat 
Hoase  fi3  to  tlie  piY^priety-of  passing  the  bill;  uad,ikmt^ 
lore,  he^oneeirerf  it  was  fii  matter  for  exsniaacioow     ^ 
•'    Dr.  LusMngtOtt  requested  leave  to  say  a*few  wondr  i« 
aupport'of  the  qaesriorf  that  had  been  put*  It  «oaM  not 
hate  been  asksd  if  ithairi  inx)t  4»ee6  Tor  wfaatocfmnred^da 
Satufdayetetiiog  tost;  and  looftiagattheaiiiaDeritiwhich 
ttM  qtteatU)n  tras  thea  disposed  of^and  what  had  just  hap 
opened,  he  was  in  doubt  tiiiether  be  had  not  eiuifely//iflltt» 
•labeti  the  roleirof  etideoce^on  this  occasion*    He<dklttat 
maan  coeontetid  that  this  nian^  Rignnti^  vsiaA^eaeffal 
weat  of  the-'Mikan  cominission,  butthat  he  was  ensplnyw 
ed  as  aa  agisnt  for  paiticuhtr  piirposea— Mhat  he  was  efls» 
^oyed' to  procure  wttnetses  lor  the  svpport.of  those 
ijbarges-^'Aaiid  he  concesTed  their  lovdshtps  oagbi  ra  hear 
0ny  evidence  that  oould'be  produced  on  tnsoccasion  ««th 
aespe'ctKl  any  illegal  meaos  that  might  haflrcbeen  ireaonfcf 
ed  to  for  brimming  forward  wttneases  M  mp^rtof  theifailL 
Mvurthoqnestioo  thasliad  been  put^  als  it  apt^ared  to-htotv 
euae  sfrimly  wrthtn  the  nsle  that  had: been. laid  dowa^bm 
vmne  it  wewt  to  proocnra  for  thdr  lordships'  -kurortnatiflsii 
an  accoaot  of  the  oaaaner  in  which' Rigmti  ^Midttetod 
fcitDselfwhea  obeying  the  orderl  of  tkeMilim  oegiaiiB» 
bton;  iand  if  it  turned  oat  that,  in  ob^yiiigithoae  o«xles% 
lie  attenspted  by  autos  of  mooey-^fay  karibery  aoilootnip^ 
tami^-^ie  procure  wicness^s^  thea»  on  ev^fj  ptiobipkifif 
Jassice^  wose  acts^hoold  be  detaiied'byievideikie.b^foit 
tbeb  ioldships.    What  would  be  'saitl  if  ascil  eyidenot 
aacre  not  allowed  to  be  given  i  « It  woald  be  aald  that  the 
interests  of  justice  were  entirety  defeated.    The  Mijbm 
(XMtui^iasion  employed  Rigantt  •  to^  go  and  cfMaet  wii^ 
aeiaeijrand  he  did  so  by  bribery  and  corrcrptioa»'by  etfevy 
Imd  4and  obje^ctioofable  ffieans^   Theconeeqsienee  was^  cbat 
wknaates  were  brought  to  their  Serdsfai^'  bar  to<|kffpcia_ 
iheanelfes,    WouM  their  lordthipa  decide  on  ssichleaif  ** 
deneef    Was  it  not  proved^  by  a  partictdar  #iiaKs%  diat 
he  vras  offered  a  bribe  i    Did  not  their  lordshtpa sfe^  thal| 
lo  those  coansries  where  the  witoessiss  lived,  bribes  wieat 
10  be  had,  and  fo^maes  to  be  made,*  pro^idad  indioridtia^ 
if$em"bef4n  rht  Mitaa  oonsmissuMiy' and  Mveetidenoa 


these  I'poinls  8ttfaok  at  the  Jonntaio  of  jatiise,  ai^  ovet* 
iMHrricdithe  rukftof  iiv'ideitce... « Whea  itioflc  persons  weat 
JUfore  .iii««0uiins08ion  they.gaveiheiflfkpaeutiaii9$  and  thdf 
ivefeidwomtiKthose  depontiootf  liejore  ibfttjcommi^ioa:; 
.'tifeoughioa  what  aotlioritjr  ihej-wereto  aviorn,  be  pro 
teated  he^dtd  not  knmr.!  He  koew^ot  by.  what  povrer  it 
was  ikat.a  oomioistioftcitald  beaeot  fovthfroo)  ihia  conn** 
itryE^toacMindeDaforeigft^govemmeat,  and  Sieving  ift  the 
.wum?  time  authority  ta  adminisDer  oaths  to  witoes^e^^  for 
:tbe'parpoae  of  tifierwardabrifigiiyg  them  to  Eoglaod. 
When  they  cameteere.with  theinidepositioDa^^when  tbejr 
ifere  .brought  touhebar  of  tbaftiiouae^coiild  it  bedoufat- 
^  ^whether  or.oot.tbdr  lordahtps^abouid  take  tbeaecitJ 
jcanlatances  inoo : their  seripiia  «o6ti4eratk>n  i  Could  it 
!be?Baid 'tbatr  ^be  goverpmoit  whobroaf^bt. forward. thk 
4mU  freeze  notTdsponsibte  for  e^eryiact  of  ihe  Milaa  eooi«> 
•miasioAj  aiod>ifo^very  «cf  dotaev  by  qvery  ;BubjNr4ioatetaf 
that  comtnit^tfOTp  .  GonU  tt-heaariojitly  «aid.thM:  ibay 
iftould  ne^  nsceijde  dfte  efidentooo  ibe  poicita  lie  bad  ad* 
«erted<  to  i  'Asiif  !«rhy  t  i'Beoattte.it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
imattiile.ev^idtnotf.ji.'fiat  bow  atoodthe  fact  f  The  Mikm 
^dmoiissioa  gpyift  Ri^aaii.  poi^r  .to  act  in  tbeirbehalft 
ja  was  ib  «victenc0  that tbie.wM  oonployed  to  prooure^it'* 
neiscsy  ifaia  they  Adofiled  bis  .acta  by  examioiog  the.wit*^ 
oessbsihe  ^brought;  Thei^efore  he.  hoped  their  lordskips 
iroald'heofopipida  thatit  iiias«bso]fltely  esseotial  to  tba 
ettaiDiDeotof  justice/ that 'tbia  evidence  should  here- 
eeiited^  io.brdter  tfaa't  the. oirbuiDstancea. might  be.4>robed 
tp.tlie>aiiBos^;^«iMl  then^  he'lrosted^  her  Maje8ty'sjoouni!> 
sel  .wotdd  be  abb  to  aboj»  ibeir^kirdahips,  tbat^  tlir<wgboiit 
the*  whole  df  the  scene  where  those  criaunal  ^cts  wete 
•tatedto  hflure  taken:  placed  there  had  been  agedts»aImoiJt 
sritheot  nimiberi.  tiaveUing  through  tboaiscoojUriet^  saek^ 
lu^imt  persons  whetaathey^upposedi  by  poasibiUty^  might 
lA?es<uadkno«iriedgeof  trancActiona  relating  to  the  Qvuetsot 
^Bsl'Diitridg:  to  them;  bribes,  and  sediseio^  indtyidaais^ 
ifteise^situacioaB  rendered  theitt  most  likely  to  be  induced 
toiptraira  tiMuiaeIvesbcifoire:thecMhuiiittiioEterS|  andtaftec^ 
warda  't»  oome.  forward  .to  sa  pporli  ;that  peq  a  ry  here. 
i:''T/U'JiioTmjf''Gemral  was.sum^ilhieic  lordships  woald 
paftlQ0»4rifp  .for  ^fferio^aisbdn  replj^.to  thejepresentfk^ 
aiDos  jOfi  his.  learned  fcienda  wh0  had  jitatsurgued  jbia 
C^aeition;  abd'  heivivtat  ;cx>Bfesr  that;  hn^i  waa  ^Samewhi^t 
aatodisbed'-at  the.  hold  AsaesticMsiiikedbe  bjitbt^se^ieaaaHMl 
-Dr/ente.]  "  S* 
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geotleiDCo—- tMertiooa  which  the  evidence  eoUfelj  ven- 
tived  He  almost  dophted  whether  bit  learned  friend  inio 
last  addressed  their  lordships,  bad  madk hiaiself  acquaiate 
'  ed  with  the  evideace ;  because^  if  be  bad,  be  auibt  bate 
known  that  the  administraiioa  of  oaths  by  the  Milan 
cooBQiissiony  so  far  from  betas  proved  by  evideace,  was 
absolutely  negatived.  Restelli  stated  to  their  lonMupSf 
that  uo  oath  was  administered  to  Uan ;  and,  aa  far  as  M 
(the  Attorney-General)  recollected,  every  witness  who  was 
asked  the  Question  denied  the  fact.  He  believed  that  no 
oath  was  administered  by  the  commissioe  to  the  witnesses 
it  the  time  ibey  made  thdr  depositions. 

Dr.  Luskington  here  interrnpted  the  learned  gentleman. 
He  would  at  once  refer  him  to  page  9B7  of  the  mioates, 
(Ch.  p.  286.)  where  it  was  stated  by  Raggazooi,  that  be 
was  sworn  before  the  commission.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  was  as  follows  : — 

"  When  joa  wer«  examined  at  Milaa*  was  what  yea  said  tak^ 
down  ill  writing  ?— It  was  taken  kk  writing. 

"  Did  yon  sign  it? — I  did. 

"  Were  you  sworn  f — Yes,  I  look  an  oath  al  Milan. 

"  Who  swore  you  ?— The  AdYocate  Vimercati. 

**  In  what  forai  ?-«He  told  roe,  '  Are  you  ready  to  swear  iip4a  (ba 
truth  ?'  and  I  said  <  Yes,  the  truth.' 

■  «■  Were  you  swom  upon  the  Gospel^  or  in  what  manner?  He 
told  nie  *  You  are  then  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth  ?'  I  said 
'  Yes»  I  ain  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth.' 

"Were  you  svom  upon  the  cross  at  that  time ^■^•Yes,  I  took  the 
aath  upon  the  cross ;  I  took  the  cross  which  I  cany  about  me,  and  1 
kissed  it  myself  before  Vimercati." 

The  Attomey-General, — Now,  he  woulcl  contend  that 
ibe  witness  was  not  sworn  to  his  evidence  by  Vimercati. 
(This  observation  gave  rise  to  loud  and  general  expres- 
sions of  surprise  in  the  Honse.) 

The  Lord'Chancelior.'^^My  lords,  I  do  not  believe  thai 
there  is  a  learned  counsel  who  would  not  leave  aoy  cooct 
in  Westminster^hall,  if  he  were  treated  thus. 

TTu  Mtorney-Gtntral  resumed.— He  wanted  to  bring 
the  fact  before  their  lordships,  and  to  call  on  theai 
to  look  minutely  to  the  evidence  as  it  stood  on  the 
minutes.  Restelli  denied  expressly  that  be  had  beeo 
Avorn.  If  they  examined  the  evidence  .of  Raggazoni  by 
hself,  and,  still  more,  if  they  examined  it  in  connexion 
with  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  the  matter  would  at 
once  be  explained.  The  question  pot  was,  '^  Are  vou  ready, 
if  reiiquired^  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  deposition?^  be 
answered,  '^  Y^s;*'  and  he  then  took  oat  the  cross^  and 
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Uwiei  It  himself.  But  this  was  no  proof  that  any  OAtli 
was  administered  by  Vimercati.  On  the  conirarj,  their 
lordships  woaid  fiod  that  the  question  relative  to  the  a'd- 
ministratton  of  an  oath  was  repeatedly  put  in  the  cours^ 
of  tfae  evidence,  and  as  repeatedly  negatived.  He  would 
Bgain  state  to  their  lordships,  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  if  they  examined  the  evidence  fairly  and  candidly^ 
they  would  see,  that  though  the  witnesses  were  asked, 
Were  they  ready  to  swear  to  their  depositions?  yet  no 
bath  was  put  to  them.  ~  They  were  ail  asked  if  they  were 
ready  to  swear  ;  and  they  all  answered  that  they  were,  if 
called  on  to  depose  upon  oath.  In  saying  this,  he  8t6od 
in  their  lordshipsMudgment;  and,  of  course,  his  assertion 
would  go  for  nothing,  if  it  were  not  borne,  out  by  evi- 
dence :  but,  on  examining  the  evidence,  it  would  he  found 
that  no  oath  was  administered  to  the  witnesses  by  the 
commission ;  but,  as  he  had  before  said,  they  merely 
stated  Vbat  tbfey  knew,  or 'had  seen  connected  w'itti  the 
subject  under  investigation,  and  they  were  asked  whe- 
ther, if  required,  they  were  willing  to  be  examined  on 
oath.  This  was  ail  that-  took  place,  and  xh^  oath  was  {<d- 
liiinistered.  Why  did  hestate^  this  ?  Becaiisfe;'  if  a««^er- 
tions  were  confidently  made  on  the  other  side  (assertions 
^hich  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  than  the  most 
remote  subject  that  could  be  discussed),  they  must  be 
tnetby  a  reference  to  facts.  What' was  the  question  they 
VertB  now  called  on  to  decide?  It  was  merely  this— whe- 
ther or  not  it  could  be  inferred^  from  the  evidence  given 
by  Restelli,  that  there  was  that  sort  of  agency,  oh  the 
•part  of  Riganti,  which  his  learned  friends  themsfelves  ad- 
mitted must  be  proved  before  a  particular  line  of  examF- 
nation  could  be  pursued.  He  denied  that  anjr  evidence 
%ad  been  given  that  cbuTd  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  It 
was  asserted,  on  the  oth^r  side,  that  RestelH  had  offered 
money.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  int6  that  point  noiv': 
It  might,  hereafter,  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  what 
'tbat  individual  had  swOrn ;  bnt  he  could  not  allow  thie 
witness,  who  had  stated  that  Restelli  offered  him  money, 
to  go  further,  and  detail  a  conversation  he  had  with  an- 
other person.  It  was  now  stated  that  Risanti  was  the 
nSgent  of  the  Milan  commission,  and,  therefore,  that  ev?- 
'dence  respecting  him  ought  to  be  received.  But  where 
was  the  proof  of  this  agency?  All  that  was  said  by 
iftestelli  was^  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riganti,  a  tci- 
liacconist^  canie  to*  tell  him  that  the  A^Ivocaie  Vimercati 
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wantcfd  t<y  gee  Utti)  ftnd  fai»  evidence  ttieii  #Aii' oii 

"  Was  any  body  with  the  adrtMotte  when  y^  iirsi  went  I^^ThinY 
!Rra»Dot. 

*'  Did  the  advocate  then  take  your  depoiition  ?— He  did  not. 

'*  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  about  what  y9u  knew  ? — He  did. 

*' How  soon  after  that  <iid  you  go  before  the  commissionen>—f 
|>eiieTe  a  day  or  two  after. 

*^<  How  laany  perions  did  .yoji -find  aserabWd  there?**>There  wa» 
the  advocate,  three  English  gentlemen,  and  two  Italian  amanuensea» 

/'  Did  yog  then  tell  the  same  story  you  have  told  to-<lay  ? — ^I  did, 

'*'  Was  It  taken  down  in  writing  ? — It  was. 

**  Were  you  sworn  io  thfe  truth  of  it? — They  did  nrt  swear  me,  but 
^hty  lold  me  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  the  truth  before  a 
tHbliinal ;  I  said  I  would. 

"  Did  you  then  take  out  your  own  cross  and  kiss  it?—- 1  did  not. 
I  was  not  then  to  take  an  oath ;  he'  ouly  told  me  that  I  should  beot>^ 
liged  to  swear,  If  the  occasion  should  require,  before  a  tribunal ;  and 
;  said  that  I  would.'* 

AH  that  they  wete  toid^  therefore^  waft,  that.  Riganti 
came  ito  this  witness  fro'm  Vimercati;  and  from  that  bia 
learned  friemi«  argued  it  muu  be  concluded  al  once  that 
Riganti  was  the  authorizeci  ag^nt  of  those  persons  wh» 
f((»riiied  the  Mihui  ooiumitsion ;  that  he  did  not  go  to 
B«8teHi  only,  but  that  he  was  an-aoiborized  agents  «p». 
pointed  specially  to  coliecl  evidence.  If  on  so  slender  a 
gvoomd  they  le(  in  eTidenfse  of  this  nature,  their  lordships 
could  not  |}cil  where  thej  weregoing>  oc:  where  they  were 
t^'$tX)pi  on  such  4n  occaston*  Tbi^  woaU,  in  fact,  be 
trfing  oqliat^ral  issues,  jnstefMl  of  being  guided  4>y  proper. 
4^idenc»*^(»at  which  alone  they  ought  to  look  to-rneme^ 
]tj  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  the  preamble  of  this  bilL 
They  v^ere  nshed  to  proceed  io  a  different  course ;  to  ad- 
mit en^idenc^,  which  would  be  received- hi  ifo  court  of  jua- 
thse  whatsoeTcri  even  iu  a  civil  case,  it  was  clear,  ear 
€ontet8isy  on  the  other  side,  that  this  evidence  caold  not 
}m  adtnitted,uQless  proof  were  given  of  the  actual  agency 
•of  Riganti.  No  such  evidence  had  beeh  given,  ^r  was 
now  ofered.  When  that  agency  wm  established,  it  waold 
be  time  enough  to  see  whether,  even  then^  sooh  evidence 
as  that  contended  for  could  be  received.  At  present  U 
was  sufficient  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  ^videnc^ 
of  sdch  agency.  Could  it  be  admitted  that,  hecaose  a 
servant  carried  hisunei^sageyhis  pfiucipal  became  account-^ 
able  for  aH  his  acts  i  Undoubtedlvnot.  Here  nothing 
appeared  but  that  this  Riganti  tolcf  Restelli  to  go  to  tise 
advoc«te«*^i}d  that  he  went  in  con^duence.  But,  admit*^ 
ting  tbii|  was  sodt  a  circumsiatice  10  lei  inall  hia  aets,  atyl 
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istt  hi».f<aleBkeiiAs^a»  et  idence  i  ih  ii|tttrpD8«4»tbU  cA^Cft* 
tioD.  It  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide  wivether 
Cbey  would  be  guided  bjib&rulefttb«y  had.laididDws  tbem^ 
selYes,— whether  thev  would  be  guided  bv  the  rules  that 
obtained  in  courts  of  law.*  He  conceived  that  the  decision 
their  lordships  had-nrrived  at  on  Saturday^  and  which  ap» 
peared  so  clear  that  it  occasioned  little  argumeDt,  support*  -- 
ed  the  answer  given  by  bint  a&dhit'leamed  friend  to  the 
other  side.  It  was  so  dear,  that, after  reftising  the  ques* 
tion  which  was  then  put,  he  thought  it  was  impossible 
for  their  lordsliips  to  admit  the  question  which  waa^eon* 
tended  for. on  this  present  oecaMon.  There  was  no  iBorr  - 
reason,  in  his  opinion,  for  letting  in  the  confessions  and  , 
/declaraii6ns  of  Riganti,  than  there  was  for  admitting 
those  of  any  other  individual  who  had  chanced  to  be 
named  in  the  course  of  tliese  proceedings*        <> 

The  JLord^C/umceihr  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  sta|e» 
that,  according  to  any  understanding  be  Isad  osf  the  ptinW . 
ciples  and  law  of  evidence,  these  decJarations  ccmld^aeC,^ 
in  the  p«e»ent-  atffge  of.  this  ^roaeeding, .  be  -  admitted ; 
and/  if  any  nobler  Iprd  conld  entertain  an  epiftion^  tka^ 
aconrding  to  the  conrse  and- free  ttoe  of  .the-  ooaiitt'be* 
low,  the  view  which  be  (ibe  LnrdrQianceUoD)'tnok.o{ 
|.be  snljeci.  oouUl  be  so^iar  contradieied  aa  to.  have  k, 
abown  that  the  practice  of  those.  coartS'.Wfinld  let  in. 
BQch  evidenceyit  wottU  be  pOBsoetent<to.that  noble  Inril 
^o  have  ibeadvice^'i  tbejeameajudgeaon  the  4uestio»> 
an«i  he  wopld  feei  obliged  to  tbe  nobifi:  kurik  who  ealied  < 
for  thaiopiaioni  in  order  that  beafitigbt  thereby 'Coneol 
bia.ovn.     So  far  from  his  mind.  be*ag  sntisiied/  with 
what  passed  on  Satnrday  laat,.  he  did  Msnre  tbe  noble 
earl  (Grey),  ih$t,  recoUectiog  what*  bad  oc^orred  on 
that  occasion^  he  bad  since  paid  much  aktenttoo'to  tbe 
an  b^ect*    There  waa  a  gi:eat  deal  of  good,  aenie  in  a  few 
words  of.  bad   Laito^'  ^*  Qui  .  panca  c^osiderat  foeile^ 
eorrat  f  and  he  bad  not  failed^  sincie  thai;  time^  Jto  pnt.vto 
himaelf'severifi I. questions  on  tbe  •nl^ct.'^lo  necaAsidec 
it»  in  fact^  as  it  had  undergone  «o  little  d?iscnsttion«    la. 
tbe  6rst  plaoc>  be  would  o«ll  bAcb  their  lordships^  mcoIf. 
lection  with  respect  to  what  paased.as  to  the>witoesB,BeiK 
tdliu    .He  stood  on, their  niinuseaaa  healing :.given  pmy. 
tioular.ievidenceTtand.  witnesses  were  called. tOt their  hery 
(aeud,  be  |hovgh|»  most  firoperiy  and  justly  caUed^talbecr 
bar^  in  the  abaencsaof  KesteW^ 'Coasideriag  tbat-^bsenm 
npt  tp.  have  been  ocoasionM bjirlbe  p^%y  opvifmA-U^  ibn^ 
bill,)  in  order  to  state  declarations  tha^  hftd  been  <|»ad^ 
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mil  the  wico^ws  was  iiiked  «l  quedtioo,  wh^tti^r  Ki^tmfl 
fairi^eiitt»fiiiade  att^  ft^el^iratvoti  to  him  f  Tim,  talriog  it 
i«/>aDyp«^it)t  of  yievr  'their  lordtbips  pieas^d^  ctrnMnm 
b#;  ddmitted^  4iiitier  the  present  circumstances  of  ibe 
eaiie.  .^erebe  hoped  he  sbould  ooi  be  told  in  My  rvtor^ 
»t»gepf  thisHfMS«ifoi> chiat  there  w^re>4iy  noble  lords  sH<^ 
tu»g  m  tfrat  House  'Wiho  €#«M  have  any  etnxtety  mth  re^ 
nect  (o^i^effMiDa)  ooiwenieiice.-  He  protested  against  it  as 
twBiQSt unjust ihiog  that  could  be fmagined,  ara  thing 
tb«tocMiidvtothelote#ated.  H««^oaId  puiwhat  b^irSfBi^w 
mknuA  t^  sMfi  i«»a  ()ureiy  hypothetical  tAHrtner.HeiNnikl 
•uppdBe^  ifi-ypottieticalty,  lliat  the  go^^ifiehf  WtglfVfce 
valledyif  they  pietksedul  gifiethe^m  thid  DaBie'(a»  ^bila 
Miaoie  aa  eottid  hegiv^h  t^  tb«fii>-4be  pfOsecutcm  t^ 
Ibk  occasion  ;  tilat  Che>Milaftt  ooMdiMfol)  wejire,  as  tht^ 
tiid4ie6D  called  the -othcNf*  dufy/a  brati(«h*6'r'fi  j<>nit^t6ck 
0a«fpany>2  assuming  thts  lobe  true/  h^  wotfhd'^iipftoi^ 
<ti«i  <hia  gorerirayem,  cnr  the  Milatt'coidaiissioD^^br'licHlf, 
,]»imtlg  been  didthsi^ly  pt^ved'to-  be  the  pr6secutortr  'in 
ibia'  buMivess^'bad'employ^d'Certaiti  tagelTt^,  wliose  wb^ 
m%nft0  be  naade  eirittedCe  in  tbifs  pt^debdi^g :  it'iotytlld 
■ot  ■'  be  ^one  iti»)ess  pHk>/  were^  S^ ^^b  tif  that  uge^ey^ ; 
Mdi'in  tbitf  case^ nopi^oof- was;  givcd  thiit  Rigahri  wd^ 
Mi  ugebtJW«ny  body.  ^Nb^^  beN»re  the  ^^  of  unageilt 
9oii)dbegWeti'4b'evld«neei  he  was  jUsdfcd  in  ^yitog 
ftuit  the- ogBnoy  nuisi  be  eai^Mfsfied;  'thtve  'W^re  Vari^ 
^osiwayS'toestabliah  tbf  fticiof  agetftfy;"  It  ttiigbebb 
«nvbliirh4d:bynhe«d«ii($sibt)'oFtbe  priitdpii};  U'iiiight%e 
4suibH«hed*t]7  «b»  agewt  bitutelf  liiafeifrig'i^oor  of  the 
iii«t4  a»dit'^«ftight»  b«»  etftabttahe^  -by  ibe  'e¥td^n<M^' of 
fafb^r.>p«r«ons>  with  i^pt^ct^to  «be  act's  of  ibe  person  're« 
f  r^^BCed.  to  be  the  ag^nr;  The  kw  allowed  'the  a^m 
loiprojveiit  bimsctf,  svbteh  whs  a  bet^efmode  ttuMl  by 
iiwiagffeeourrflie4o*«beeTidi^flrcr^of  tMvd  persMs.  -IPMp 
<Mettt  <uiight^  #bewfore^  b«  caHMuo  prove  what  antte 
-Wifciifr  his  own  ktte%i«dge:  Thid  wsAi^-notf  attempieA 
ipefOw  '  W^»  ^here'atty 'admission  oF  the  ^incipais  ib 
-ibta^aseir-'Certartflyvot.  Scrppose  th^  alfts  ofilfgiiijti 
-4WHiH>t  pya^ir  bitti  'an^«gent>^had  h^  be«n  called  tdolseJf 
tl^  abow/ bit  agency )  ^  Hiei  bad  noti  Was  there,  ibetii 
fmifprmoi  gtve!|ibyoib«r  persons)  'He  ktt^«r  it nr^lft 
lMi^«tfi^-^nd,^in  all  probabilfty,  it^ivoiild  be  said-^di^f 
ii^s»aa>p)Mi»g  itKli vi dtHris  under  gre>at  dittealtrie^  if  they 
'49»re  iMbi^  u»  <c»ll  potions  to  profe  tttf>  agi^udy,  who 

qpaJ!gbt^i|Uo)f^ove4a«b«i<«U«i(iim«iioet^  by 
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Soppoaing  ii  to  be  to,  were  the  roles  ofiiaiVi  -  therefore,  to 
be  broken  doWR,  in  order  ta  remedy  tke  ioooDveivienoef 
The  ihifd  species  of  proof  was  from  acit  done  by'the'i)er«- 
8ot»  alleged  to  have  acted  in  ike  ohmraoteji  of  agent,  liosq 
if  their  lordships  would  look-  tdthe  e^idethco^  P^S^ 
4IC,  41 1,  4ld,  <Ci.p.4ae^40«)ttkiey  smoU  sec  ihaitbefa 
were  no  acts  gWco  in  evidence  wbioh  psoiwd  a^^ettcj^  ' 
''<  Wkotoagbt  irouf— The  first  time,  a  nan  ol  tte  aanetof  KrigSnii 
cawe  to  tell  me  to  go  to  the  advcica^-"  i  .    '     ,  A 

Was  jt,  tbetiy  ,to  be  coAttstid/ed,  tb^t  beoaose  Realrilii 
ha  xM>iisequeope  of  aodesaage  he  received  by  liigaivti* 
wjent  to  the  Milan  oonunis^ion  to  be  examinedr-Hwas  ii 
therefore  to  be  jcooteaded-tbat'  KigMti.vsas  agetit  to  the 
Milan.  coamiisaioB  i  Beaaoae  one  man  waa  sent  lo  -eatt 
aoother,  agency  wasiohe iaferfed I  lie  cooUonly  any 
(bat,,  in  the  coiprfe.of  bis  expemsce, janob  a  pnipcaitioii 
be  had  newr  beard.  The  ceuaael  (or  her  Majeatymape 
hound  to.  call  Riganti,  then,  if  they,  aeantio  paeoieA 
upon  hia.acti.  His k>cdsbipdid not  koosr  bova heahoirid 
act,  if  caJJed  opoo  to  givo  baa  opioion  jiidiciolijr  upoit 
tbe  abligatioo  lo  .tell  where  RigasiiifWoa.:  to  be  liaiMHlrt 
bat.if  be  weve  asked  iw here  he.iMU^  4Midikoew  orkareiho 
was,  be  woald  have  told  iiat  onee«  .If  iheiri londahipa 
shonld,  without  calling  Rigaoti,  soffer  oaonael  toi  give 
evidence,  of  what  Rigaoti  had  saad,  'Wbere  vooM  «.&oy 
stop  i  1/  they. '  called.  Rigaoti  and  proved  ageooy, ;  tkm 
they  might  proceed  to  bear  evideooe  of  bta  sayinga  omI 
aots*  Kit,  otherafise,  the  coofieqaenceamiglaiibeaioa* 
atrona.  There  might  be  conapirapy  oo  one  side  aa  well 
as  on  ihe  jotbec.  He  didiixxt  mcaa  to  throw  owt  anyshao 
aiouatioflu  Whatever  the  lesialL  of  this  lAqoicy  aai^bi 
be,  he  wooU  never  forgive  himself  if  he  threW)  oat  aby 
^ng.  to  fix  an  imputation  during  tbe  iaqliliry*  Bat 
there  might  he  coatspiracy  agaiast  csonapiraoy*  If  thani 
^9  or  ^  persoaa  shoaid  come  before. them  aad  swaaa 
diat  they  bad  beeo^oSered  moaey,  boiw, could  their  lovdiv 
^ips  .say  oa  which  side  those  who  offiared  aoofiey  laerO 
employedi  They  must  provca-gieat  deal  to  prove-aft 
ageacy  by  the  acu  done.  Thia  waa  not  psovod  tin,  tba 
present  instance;  thei^fere  the  ageat  n^nstirbe  'oalled^ 
whatf&ver  might  be i.he  consequence  ofcaiUog  bimyif  bin 
acta  wer^  to  be  given  in  evideoeei  Thi^waa  has  viaiv<oi 
die  pnesenitobjeotipn*  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  biaa 
if  .Hoy  noble  load  would,  dra^ir  op  a  tj^estion  ito  be  mi^ 
aaitied  to  the  j  udget  .r^spacttfig.  thj/i  poiat.  •  tla*iato  mim 


ways grMI  tMiiMe on  the  ecDpeiieoce. and*  m'mi^tm  of  die 
jodgCHs  aiid*tfae^»iMUk>a'Qf  ibeir  autbarity  waa-ft  ^gvtat 
relief  to  htm  io  every  casejof .  legal  diffieoky. 
•   Eari'Gpry.  eaid  cbat  <^ihe  aablc  and- learned  lord  bad 
earrectly  statedy  ibat  wben  he  (Ijord  Ofcy)  iMnapoted 
that  thi»  qoefttioo  sboald  be  put  to  the  vittoeM,  hedUit 
io  cooftideratioD  of  the  deciaioa  of  tbek  lordshipa  oa  tbea 
point  en  Saturday  last^  not  believing  that  tba«  dacieiaii 
was  right  in  the  pecatiar  circaoistaoceB  of  this  case*  He 
had  been  desirous  that  the  Attoroey-^Geaeral  sboold'staee 
soch  objections  as  niigbt' occur  to  hini»  ahat  their:  ia«d- 
ships  might  deliberately  coiaider  the  subjeofi  wish.tfae 
manner  in  ivhich  the  Attorney  «<3eoeral  bad  sopported  tbe 
objecttoa.    The  objection  was  ably  made:  by  «he  Attor* 
nqHSeoeraly  and   ably  supported    by  the  Dobicc*aad 
learned  lord.     He  might  perimps  expose  biomelf  4o(  Iba 
impotation  of  pertiaacity»  when  be^stsll  persiased  iaoaa- 
tertaining  the  opioioQ  chatthe  qaestwn'oaffbitoib^  pot* 
The  sta:iememof  the  noble ' aad ■  kansed- ioadfasioi the 
praotiee  in  the  ooorU'  below  was^  no  dsmbt,  i|uise  jeaa^ 
reet;  and  if  the  poiat  were  isabmitied  -touhe  laarsed 
indges>  their  decision  would  be  stioh  aa  the  noUe^  4wd 
learned  lord  had  stated,  and  therefbea  he  had' no  wisfa4D 
Kfer  the  point  to  them«  He  wooid'admis  tba^  aooordia^ 
ijof  strict  and  teobnioal  rules  of  law.  ia  other  .courts^ 'the 
question  oou  Id  aotbeasked«    Bot  the  question 'Waa  here, 
whether  their  lordships  were  bound  by  thoae  atraeto  and 
secbnioar  rnles,  or  'whether  the  pecntiar  oircimatanaea 
ia  which  they  were  pkatted^did  not-requiire  aoase:relaK»< 
tJOB  of  those  riries,  ai|d  mithortae  theaa  to  db  what^ia 
other  eircumstances  would  he.  irregalat;    He.haskadH 
mtsted  before,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Honse  should 
tesirahi' itself  as  much  as  it  was  possible. hgr  tbe  rnlea-^f 
law  (  but  the  House  was  not  to  bis  restrained.  Arom  a  de^^ 
fiartare  from  those  rulea  wthea  oircnmetaaeeajastified 
aucb  a  departure^    The  question  was,  theuy  whether  4hey 
w«re-  here  so  situated  as  to  be  aathosiaed  to  depastfrom 
atrtet  rules  of  law  ?    Wliat^kras: their  situaiioa  i   Ji  waa 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  general  agea)cy'i>f  U^ 
gaati  was  not  so  proved  as  to  authorize  quMttioas  toi  be 
put  respectmg  Qia  acts  and  sayings.    Bat  be. begged 
their  lordships  tui  recollect  that  this  was  a  btU  of  ^ios 
and  penakieS'^a  bill  of  pains  and  peoalties  proposm  hj 
liis  Majesty^a  government-— a  biil  of  patnS;ajid.peaaUiea 
aupported  by  e»dea«e>  ooUected  by  a  oommiasioa>  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  j;ovcrament.    It  waaa  satere 
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liglnw  iiHj^yitde^hgf  horn  ber digMtietk-tto  remave  l%tr 

froBi   the.  ntDk-add. 'tutiiMi  "wbiek  beioivged    to  ber% 

WhAia^ey  in- ooorae  af  Mch^a  proceeding uppeiikre^  at 

JdioM»pi€ioai.*or'Uinled|  ooght  to  Us'sejecied*      Ufe 

A$i0ed'wiii>aiii«bl«  lord^  that  ih  Buch  a.|>rooeedi(ig  U^cjT 

WDra  boaad  to  8ee'timt:ihie«videncfi  «bould.  be  oot  onJjr 

IBMOifMoiaiM  btt^;uD8R«peoted«  i  It^  was  pfov^  by  Res* 

^li::tbat  Ktgiintf  had  becpfi:eiDp)oj(fid  .tobrmgw-itaessta 

iitMilaoi    ii»6teLli  flaftd  iUgantitcame.io  bim  io.dfsii«e 

to  g6^  ttKMiJan  to^veibk  dc{ioaittOini  and  be  in  coj^^ 

«al)Qtnae*weiitv    'Whefegot«Rtgaoti  this  iostraotioo  to 

«iieks"for  witocsseBy  and  ta^.iget  tbem  to- give  evidence f 

4tfJlite'}4beir' lordftbifmtfottnd  tbis^iaet  eateabliabed^.atid 

nbeothojr  GDondaheU'he)  weet  io*  a  urtCness  ;ai>d^9ta€ed9 

Mils  ffoa^li  ff^e>:partKntiar  testimooy,  y(M  will  get  a 

^eeat  ceward^V  uitbcuooaM  detvy  bet  this;  ni>u9i'  affect  tbe 

liiU  ihtfefattfaainj-  aad-  iofluenizetDbeirideoision  ?  -  He  od- 

■littMdahHt^agaMorsfc  a^Acy  t»m  'not  'prorad  in  soreb  & 

ttiiao«eria9.'.«r««ki'autbort0e'tbe  caliiitg  t>fi  evidence  to 

theiaatsaafr  tbe  agent;  io  ihe  oouna  below.;  botaucb  acta 

saarer^MravediOB'hfa^fiarfc  under  i^ie.AftU»i}  comtnisaioh  ^ 

floUeivtantneflsos'  aaioi  ito  itoiioru  tetrim^nyy  a4  made  it 

Tikd^yAopf  af.vlheir 'iordab>p»  >to  go  ioto  tbe  in<|ti4Ryy,  in 

4»iQdtfJt0(a*e*tlkat  ahe]p.ivi(«e.^iiotitttpo9ed  on  by  coprvpt 

aBtf'S«bonfacievtdenk*aa.i   Tbeae  were- the  geoeraLview 

:ati>  wWcdi  betiboa^biwittjustiftabketco  depariv  in  socb'<a 

ieaiBtiKuiket^raaebt^ >{votb<  titef  atriot  rales  of-  law  in'  tbia 

^adurlaibekxw  pfiaRy  rhantk  God^aoaiaiiiar' eases  weie  t0 

ixeiifdandoia  thoxse  caorte.     He  felt  great  reidctlkaceC^ 

-fHiesa-wbatibadbeen 'appiaBed.rby  tbe  oable  larnd.  learaed 

'loffCb^  bat^by  wbaiBsoeTer  tbe-  witnesabad  been  ael^ 

WKi,  :and-by  ^batevae  means'  evidence  was  corraptady 

tb»aa  figeiitdy  aod  those  means^  he-  feld  It  bis  duty'  to 

'laquirBtobeiairlyiexpcaed/to  their  Inrdsbips*  Therefona 

lieipoeasedihistopiniDiY^  it*«anT  noUe  lord  atipported*thai 

layiftiooy.fof  be  hacraF  not  wheiber'atiy  other  iordente^- 

Mkied  tbe  aa«e:  views  of  iibis  pbinit.     Hef  had  uo  iatereafc 

oflte  M»ajf  jor  oibsn     He  >onty. wished* the  case  to  belaid 

feiriy  aad  eompletel-y  before  tbe  poblic,  that  no  decsaiofi 

teigba»raat  oti:  suspected^  contaiamated,  aod  corrupt  evU 

deaaeyoaad<tbatiM>  0i»exaiiytQed  aiui  unaaeertaified  in^- 

fiDiitlMroa  migbi  rea'apoa  tbeproceediuga*' 

*    (Pke  tStlrl 4>f  Lffterpaoiism^,  he. understood  the  noble 

lotdnaiadttiUv  that  if^  she  qucatian  ar-ose  Tespeotigg  m 
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^onipiracy  id. the  Mortt  below,  be  dicl  aoi  iitfm^  tht 
law  of  hit  Doble  aod  tearoed  frieod,  but  to  coaf  tt4| 
that  upon  the  tpecialtj  of  the  case,  vpoo  the  mtnofdir 
nary  circuinstaocea  of  this  bill|  thear  tordafaips  o»glit  to 
be  induced  to  depart  from  the  course  which  tbey  kmi 
hitherto  adhered  to,  and  which  was  always  adhered  lt# 
in  the  courts  below.     Now  this  appeared  lo  biflfi  a  moti 
■awkward  period  to  adopt  a  proposition  of  this  oatnv^ 
when  hitherto  they  had  goteroed  alt  their  proceedio|pi 
by  the  under8tor)d  general  laws  of  evidence.    He  ackast* 
ted  that  there  was  oo  absolute  obligation  to  adbere  M 
ihc^e  laws  ;  it  might  be  often  necessary  to  open  a  widft 
door  for  evidence  than  those  laws  allowed,     Aa  iheic 
legislative  functions  were  unlimitable,  it  was  lOipoaiiM^ 
to  say  in  what  situation  they  might  find  .ibemselvet  SO 
which  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  coald  not  apply.    Thm 
necessity  of  departing  from  those. rules  was  iobc 
cated,  and  therefore   their  lordships  had  im[ 
theiuselvea  the  shackles  of  law.     He  put  it  iherefcire  km 
ihe  House,  whether,  in  this  part  of  the  case,  ihey  wonM 
suffer  questions  to  be  put  which  mighx.lei«d  toan  io^virjr 
that  would  be  interminable,  or  at  \e^t  oaoat  asiensiwi^ 
It  w^s  not  this  particular  question  only  t|»at  ibey  mmaUk 
be  called  on  to  allow.    If  their  lordships  depastad^heM 
from  their  usual  course,  they  must  depart  faom  k  oia 
every  ituportant  inquiry  that  could  be  auggeaiad.  •  Tkr 
noble  earl  had  said  that  they  were  not  to  be  boand  by 
^he  nice  and  technical  rules  of  law*  .  Qut  tbia  wa^a^l^ 
nice  and  technical  objection,  as  maiiy  qbjf^cuona,  he 
Admitted^  were»  but  was  founded  op  tbe^elecaal  prinei^ 
pies  of  justice  itself.     It  was  this — thai  wJb<re  the  prifi^ 
cipal  was  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the. agent,  sb«na 
ought  to  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  .agency.    Speakiog^ 
generally — for  be  now  did  not  allude. to  tbia  partarulaf - 
case,  but  speaking  generally-^nptbipg  was  easier  ibaii' 
for  one  side  lo  employ  as  agents  for  *tne  osber,  ptaiwi » 
who  should  commit  various  a^ts  of  bribery  aiuloamtp* 
tion,  and  then  to  bring /prward  those  acta  ««  done  by  Aa^ 
agents  of  the  adverse  party*  Let  their  lordsbipa only-«e 
what  tnonstrous  injustice  would  thus  be  dpne^  He  could^ 
not  conceive  any  principle  more  imelligible  to  inwiwn 
sense,  and  that  Quffht  to  be  more  intelligible  to^wrei^ 
professional  miud,  than  that  tlie  clearest  and  mmt  ibkU* 
ligible  evidence  ought  to  be  giyen.tba(  individnafeartf. 
agents,  befont  tbeif  a^ts  f^ai^be  receiJred  aa^e^ideM»f 
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t^tiMt  their  priiicipali.  He  wodid  (fesire  their  lorclsbipt 
to  look  at  the  evidence  for  proof  of  any  agency  on  thu 
pttft  of  Rigantf.  They  would  find  no  more  than  this — 
Vimeroati  desired  Riganti  to  tell  Restelli  to  come  to 
Irttn.  He  did  not  say  eveti  to  be  examined.  This  was  a 
ttieiwa'geonly/as  it  stood  upon  the  evidence.  To  pro«- 
t^t4  on  this  as  evidence  or  agency  was  to  violate  not 
only  every  principle  of  established  law,  but  e\ery  prin- 
iflple  Off  which  substantial  justice  and  substantial  law 
wei^ailmlnistered.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  ear)  that 
#very  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  cHse  which  was  doubt* 
All  or  suspicious  ought  to  be  left  out  of  view.  TYiis  bill 
Oimkl  not  be  passed  but  on  clear  and  indisputable  test!-* 
Wt^ny  on\j:  Evidence  which  could  be  fairly  objected 
li^,  hedid  not  Siiy  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  but  by  any 
yeer,  as  tainted  with  suspicion,  ought  not  to  inHnence 
the  fifiai  deeisioh  of  their  lordships.  They  were  to  strike 
#0t  IfVery  thing  suspicious.  He  could  tibt,  therefore,  see 
bdW  the^refusal  to  go  into  this  inquiry  could  prejudice 
Ibo  inii«tti6«s'p<'i%of)S  whom  it  was  supposed  to  favour. 
i|s^l0  the  Milan  commission,  he  had  already  said  that  be 
hutdnot  the  l<*ast  obfeciion  to  t^o  tnro  the  fullest  inves* 
figmion  respect!  g  i> ;  but  he  objected  to  that  investiga* 
mn  beitig  introduced  by  a  side-wind,  in  a  most  incon«> 
vODient  stage  of  the  proceeding,  when  their  lordships 
Ibiftid  themselves  so  fettered  and  embarrassed  that  they 
ODbId  «toi  do  it  justice.  Let  it  be  introduced  on  its  own 
gr#Mdi,  when  there  would  be  this  advantage — that  their 
sis^uiry  wtmld'  not  be  shackled  by  rules  of  evidence. 
Wttether  he  considered  this  question  in  its  bearing  Upon 
the  eiase  ^before  rhem,  or  on  the  principles  of  general 
jovtibej  he  coaid  not  bring  his  mind  in  the  present  state 
of  the  case,  whatever  might  appear  right  and  necessary 
in  dUI#reiit  eircamstances,  at  present  he  could  not  bring 
biaioiad  so  consider  it  cousisreilt  with  justice  to  put  the 
^oesiiOD  proposed. 

-  JjQrd  irtkine  agreed  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord's 
iMr  apon  this  point  was  clear  and  indisputable;  and  the 
Oifiy'^quesiion  was,  whether  the  question  proposed  to  be* 
lint  to  the  witness  was  not  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  just 
oOMfaaionupon  Che  evidence  before  them.  The  noble 
#arl  who  had  hist  spoken  snid  that  it  was  too  late  now 
to*<lier  she  roles  on  which  they  had  hitherto  proceeded. 
iivs^eed  in  thit  proposition,  uiiless  he  could  show  that 
~^'']UUticOflar  ioqtiify  was  toi  practicable  ia  aoy  other 
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fi>rm  but  thai  now  proposed.  Ut  did  txdt  rise  to  oppose  fatii 
soble  »nd  leaiocd  friend'^  opiDions.  Be  agreed  io  tho^ 
oploions,  but  he  rose  to  state  why  hethoaght  that  in  ilm 
iot»taiice  iht^ir  lordships  ought  not  to  be  coofiDed  to  cfa^ 
lules  of  strict  law.  At'  he  on  any  occai»ion  expressed 
opinions,  or  if  any  noble  lord  went  beyond  the  evidence 
before  the  House  to  animadvert  on  any  individuals,  k 
was  the  duty  of  ihe  House,  or  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar^ 
to  correct  ihat  error.  He  had  not  said  that  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  Milan  cooiaussiou  bad  conducted  tfaein* 
•el-ves  improperJy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
Bian  who  was  at  the  head  of  it.  But  he  had  said,  tbfti 
if  the  commissioners  were  pure  as  angels,  still  the  wii« 
Besses  might  have  been  corrupted  before  tbey  were 
brought  to  them.  U  was  for  their  lordships  to  say  wbe* 
iber  ibey  would  rely  on  the  evidence  of  person!  so  co>r<f 
rupted,  and  evidence  so  much  shaken  ana  contradicted. 
He  believed  he  had  said,  at  least  he  meant  to  have  said^ 
that  ihere  was  evidence  to  call  for  an  inquiry  whether 
shere  had  not  been  a  conspiracy  to  procure  evidence 
against  her  Majesty.  The  principles  on  which  the  Mtiaa 
^oniintssion  was  founded  were  not  in  issue,  and  thecooi^ 
nissioners  had  not  been  suspected  by  bim ;  but  if  they 
.wi;ihed  to  have  hi^  opinion  upon  the  evidence  produced^ 
tbey  must  not  decide  too  hastily  against  the  utmost  in* 
q(jHfy  iolo  the  mode  of  {irocuring  that  evidence.  '  The 
nobie  eail  on  the  other  side  had  said,  much  to  bis  ho« 
fwur,  that  it  WHS  only  evidence  untainted  by  suspidoii 
on  whitili  the  Houi^e  could  decide.  But  the  inquiry  bow 
proposed  wffeeied  live  whole  of  the  evidence.  It  waa, 
therefore,  necessary,  if  the  whole  of  the  evidence  sboiikl 
not  be  destroyed,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  obtai&io|p 
witoesseb.  In  a  former  stage  of  the  proceeding  the 
j.udges  had  given  their  opinion  9ccording  to  the  esta* 
biished  rules  of  law  in  the  courts  below.  Yet  their 
lordships,  by  calling  back  Majochiy  departed  from  those 
jules,  for  the  purpose  of  substaniial  justice.  If  Rigand 
was  not  an  ageut,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  conduci 
imputed  to  him  by  ibe  evidence  before  tnem  ?  He  came 
to  Resielli,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Milan  to  be  ex<- 
amitied.  He  .desired  ^hat  part  of  the  evidence  to  be 
read.  His  lordiibip  afterwards  read  from  page  4TP^ 
the  evidence  (CA,/?. 4^9.)  the  account  of  Rigli oil's. iti-Vipr 
-latioj]  to  Ui^stelli  to  give  evidence  (under-iii^Eid  ^  cvQ%9r 


MI%n>i9K4  b;  Mr.  Wi^e/')  TbU  prot^d  that  Riganii 

MeBt  for  the  puipoie  Qf  goibg  there  to -get  Setielii  la 
jivye  eylcJeiKve.  If  Resuili  had  had  no  di9po8itio«  to  go 
pf  b^U  own  «ccord^  it  was  the  agency  of  Rigftiiti  Omi 
prevailed  upon  hiui  to  go.  It  would  be  for  their. lord^ 
«hip^  by  and  by^  to  consider  what  wi?ight  or  coi^fidcoce 
ibey  could  give  lo  evidence  fto  procured*  It  would  be 
quite  impossible,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  his' noble 
apd  learned  friend,  to  prove  agency  wherever  there  waam 
l^onspiracy,  or  attempt  at  subornation  :  fory-ahomld  ihtgr 
call  Rigauii,  it  would  be  not  to  prove  that  tome  bed 
been  corrupting  and  corrupted,  but  that  he  himsdf  bed 
been  yprru|)!iing  and  rorrupted.  He  did  not  aak  wbat 
%\^e  consei|ueuce  would  be  of  calling  Riganti,  bot  be 
fisked^  for  what  purpose  be  could  be  called  to  this  poiatt 
for,  it'  placea  at  their  bar,  he  could  not  be  oakad  wbrthef 
be  had  offered  money  to  bribe  witnesses.  If  their  lord* 
abips  were  of  opinion  there  was  no  conspiracy,  they 
icopld  say  so :  but  how  could  they  be  satisfied  there  ii^ns 
none  unless  they  heard  the  evidence  that  was  now  ef« 
ieriid  f  And  if  they  did  not  satisfy  themselves  whether 
perstons  went  about  telling  witnesses,  '*  if  you  will  gWe 
evidence  against  the  Queen  you  will  have  a  greai  ve* 
JWMd,'*  how  could  they  ascertain  whether  thia  W4is«o  or 
l^oi?  He  co^Id  not  suspect  that  sorh  subornation  pro* 
c^trd^fl  ftoQi  the  Comiuission  of  Milan;  but  when  be 
mw  a.  j^reat  personage  discountenanced  by  ail  the  powers 
^f.  E{Urop^-T<lriven  from  her  own  country,  and  fron  tbe 
aociety  of  her  friends— forlorn  in  her  ciroumetaocea  aod 
prospects — and  when  he  saw  all  the  power  of  tbe  Stale 
fu-rayed  against  her,  be,  from  experience,  which  w»8  aa 
Ifjtien^ive  in  such  matters  as  that  perhaps  of  aity  of  tbeir 
lordships,  felt  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  aaoer- 
faio  how  persons  caiue  to  be  witnesses  against  her.  Thej 
pould  not  without  this  do  justice;  but  this  was  note 
court  of  ji^stice.  They  bad  no  right  to  try  in  tbe  pre- 
^nt  instance  by  a  judicial  proceeding ;  for  in  an  im^ 
peachfuent  the  Queen  mast  have  been  charged  witb 
pigh  primes  and  misdemeanors;  yet  here  no  crime  at 
all  was  charged.  Therefore,  they  chose  to  adopt  a  legi»> 
laiive  proceeding,  and  then  they  talked  of  the  rules  of 
l^w.  When  he  had  moved  for  n  list  of  witnesses,  he 
aaid  that  he  had  no  objection  to  witnesses  brought  from 
}>eyood  sea,  provided  there  were  time  andmeant allowed 
1^  jpguire  ijuo  (heir  character^  and  ioio  ibe  circam^ 
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ttancet  upon  whicb  they  gaYe  their  tettimottj. 
#heii  wuneftses  were  brought  before  their  lordsbipa  fmtt 
an  immense  riistaDce,  he  must  feel  it  hi*  doty  to  ioqotre 
into  whatever  suspicions  of  corruption  could  arise  aratoat 
them.  He  could  not  shut  his  ear  to  charges  of  iha^ 
nature  ;  and  if  their  lordships  refused  to  go  into  the  in* 
qotrjy  they  could  not  expect  his  vote  upon  the  evidence* 
while  there  whs  a  suspicion  unremoved  from  the  mo- 
lives  of  tlie  witnesses,  he  could  out  vu|e  for  the  bili#  if 
the  evidence  of  her  Majesty's  guilt  were  as  clear  and 
jiositive  as  possible.  If  be  acted  otherwise^  be  vast 
i^enoanee  the  principles  on  whicb  be  had  acted  throusk 
life.-  The  Attorney-CJenera)  had  argued  that  Retteui: 
baft  not  been  sworn  at  Milan  ;  counsel  did  right  m 
taking  every  objection.  But  if  the  objection  bad  been 
taken  thm  he  had  not  been  sworn,  stronger  evidence 
could  not  be  given  to  the  contrary^  than  that  he  had 
been  asked  whether  he  would  swear  to  the  troth  of  what- 
be  said,  that  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  kisaad- 
the  cross.  If  their  lordships  rejected  this  questiotti  what*' 
ever  corruption  there  might  have  been  abroad,  thejr 
could  not  go  info  it.  Did  they  not  see  that  mauera. 
came  out  in  evidence  which  had  not  been  expected  f 
Did  any  man  guy  that  he  felt  the  same  confidence  iu  the 
evidence  as  before  those  matters  came  ont»  If  be  ahonld 
be  c<«lied  on  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  truth  of  the- 
preamble,  he  would  become  the  lawyer  again— •and  m 
course  of  his  life  he  had  had  more  experience  perbapa 
than  any  of  their  lordships,  either  on  one  side  or  the* 
other  of  public  prosecutions— he  would  then  show  what 
evidence  ought  to  be  received  and  what  evidence  oncht 
not.  Because  the  witnesses  had  come  from  a  great  dia- 
tance,  and  because  he  found  there  was  much  oorraption 
in  obtaining  evideuce/if  this  question  is  refused  1  can 
go  oo  furthers 

^  Lind  Kedctdale  said  thai  the  rules  of  evidence  now 
proposed  to  be  set  aside  were  Banciiooed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  truth. 
If  this  question  should  be  put  in  contradiction  to  those, 
rales,  were  they  not  in  a  manner  rejecting  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  truth  i  A  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  said  that  Riganti  was  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  this  business,  but  the  evidence  did  not  es* 
tablisb  any  such  fact,  and  there  were  no  particntar  cir* 
camstaneea  which  should  here  warrant  a  deviation  fieoi  . 
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ihe  oti^mty  nAH  of  evidence ;  more  especially  ai  tboNt 
mlet  had  been  strictlj  observed  while  the  case  in  sup* 
port'of  tbe  bill  was  proceeding. 

*  Earl  Orey  declared  that  he  was  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  he  had  heard  in  opposition  to  his  motion  ; 
boty  as  the  sense  of  the  House  appeared  to  be  agitinst  it, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  it  to  h  division. 

The  Lord'Ckancelior  wished  to  SHy  a  few  words  in 
reference  particitiarly  to  what  had  fnlleo  from  a  noble 
and  learned  friend  respecting  the  character  of  one  of 
the  witnesses.  The  course  of  a  professional  life  often 
led  to  the  employmeht  of  expressions  that  ought  not  to 
be  taken  with  all  the  weight  usually  attached  to  theui.; 
oil  this  account,  the  character  of  the  witness  given  on  a 
former  day  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  while  ia 
that  of  to-day  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  was  disposed, 
folly  to  concur,  viz  ,  that  his  evidence  ought  to  be  looked 
at  with  jealousy.  Its  real  worth  mu^t  depend  upon  the 
resalt.  As  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  could  not 
but  congratulate  the  House  that  in  the  present  instance, , 
disregarding  in  some  respects  the  precedents  of  former 
tiniei,  it  had  guided  itself  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence prevailing  in  our  courts.  With  reference  to  Ri<* 
ganti,it  had  been  said  that  if  he  were  called,  he  could 
not-be  asked  whether  he  had  given  a  bribe.  Thi»  waa 
trae;  but  the  authority  under  which  he  acted  inightbe 
inquired  into,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
ht«  agency^  besides  the  fact  whether  what  he  did  fell 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority. 
'The  motion  of  Eari  Grey  was  then  withdi:awn,  and 

the  witness  Pomi  was  recalled. 

djord  King.-^D\6  Restelll  say  to  you,  that'Demont  either  had  re- 
ccivecl.^or  wa^torecaive  a  large  reward  forgiving  cTidence  against  the 
Queen  \  *     * 

The  Attomcy-Gtneral  objected  to  the  question,  and  by 
his.  desire  the  foiiowiog  extract  was  read  from  the  former 

evidence  of  the  witness^  P^S^  3^^  •  (P'  488.^ 

"I  asked  hiin  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  Iter  Roval 
Highness,  he  told  ine  that  she  was ;  he  did  not  niention  to  nie  her 
oame  on  the  day  he  was  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  mentioned  it  on 
the  second  day,  and  told  me  th<it  she  had  made  a  good  day's  work  ; 
we  were  there  at  the  inn^  and  we  drank  together." 

Afr,  CWiC».— He  added  tliese  words :  "  and  that  she, 
Demont^  bad  gained  a  great  sum."  . 

The  question  was  withdrawn. 
'    ji  Pt^r. — Do  vou  expect  yo4|  &ha|l  he  paid  mare  or  less  in-propor* 
HoTi  as'yoar  cvicfence  may  be  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  Queen  f 
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but  I  have  no  nope.  . .      , 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
.    The  MurquU  of  Lawsd/own^^  before  another  witness  wai 
called,  wished  to  learn  if  his  testimooy  woald  also  j^ 
late  to  Hestdii. 

Air.  Brovghmn  replied  that  it  wonid  be  in  contiauMic« 
of  the  same  line.  He  bad  wished  to  make  himself  m« 
derstood  on  Saturday,  that  be  was  not,  ready  then,  nof 
Was  he  prepared  now,  to  inrorm  the  House  what  cundaet 
^er  Majesty's  law  advisers  intended  to  pursue  with  re* 
9pect  to  her  defence  farther  than  this,  that  they  should  at 
any  rate  for  a  certain  space  follow  op  tbe  course  of  in* 
quiry  upon  which  they  were  now  engaged. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoftne  added,  that  his  reason  for 
pittting  this  question  was;  that  he  intended  to  submit  a 
Diotion  to  the  House  on  tbe  subject  of  the  correspond 
ence  of  Mr.  Powell  with  Col.  Brown»  and  for  thispur* 
pose  he  bego^ed  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  would  lafonl 
niui  when  they  had  concluded  tlipelr  present  course  of 
examination* 

. '  AIts   Brougham  replied,  that  tbey  would'  Hot  ojnit  #• 
^o  so. 

The  Earl  of  C(irnaro(rmvi'\%\\ti  to  know  from  tb^  nobli^ 
earl  opposite,  whether  any  person  bad  been  employed  b]f 
government  in  Hanover  to  take  depositions  \  he  aitadaa 
CBpecially  to  the  testimony  of  Baifbata  Kress. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  he  must  answer  the 
question  quite  off  hand,  but  as  far  as  his  recoU^ctioil 
went,  the  only  agent  employed  by  the  British  goirera^ 
ment  in  Hanover  had  been  the  British  minister. 

'  Mr,  Brougham  then  called  to  the  bar 

Bon  tie  LI  o  Omatt,  who,  after  being  sworn,  wa4 
exatnined  by  Mr.  Wilder  through  tbe  ipterpre^tio^  of 
the  Marche$e  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  clerk  to  the  Advocate  Coda^zl  at  Milan? — Ves. 

Was  Codaxzi  concer iiH  w  a  m^esslonal  agent  for  her  Royal  Brgfa^ 
fiess  (he  Princess  of  Wales  ?«*-[ie  was. 

Do  vou  know  the  Adf  ocate  Vhnercati  i-^i  dof.  • , 

Hacfyou  at  any  time  any  communicatioo  with  Vimercati  respect* 
fng  the  rrincess  of  Wales's  papers  in  CoclazzPs  custody  ? — I  bad. 

Did  you  in  that  communicatiou  explain  to  VimcrcaU  your  reason  for 
coming  to  him  ? — Because  there  was  a  person  wbe  had  coodaoted  Bi§ 
as  far  as  his  door. 

Did  you  state  that  to  Vimercati  ?— i  did  not 
.   Did>>ou  state  to  Vimercati  any  th'ng  wi.ich  had  passed  between  vpa 
inU  that  person  who  had  so  brought  ^ou  to  Yirai^rcaii'i  doocJ— Tbf 


KioAMt'lieMw  me  lie  knew  me,  aodhe  (old  me  to  bring  1i!m  the 
fiapers  belonging  to  her  Roval  Highness, 
bid  be  offer  you  any  inducement  to  briag  tliow  papen? 
TIU  Soliciior'-Gineral  ioterpofted.  It  was  his  Aniy  to 
object  to  this  course  of  iuqairy  as  to  any  cooversaiion 
between  the  witness  and  Viinercaii.  He  apprehended 
that  it  could  not  be  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
charges  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarked,  that  it  migfat  be  convenient 
if  the  other  side  would  stale  not  only  the  objection^  but 
tbeerounds  on  whicli  they  rested  it. 
;   The  Lord-Chancellar  concurred  with  what  had  fj^llea 
from  Mr,  Brougham. 

The  Solicitor- General  wished  to  know  on  what  prin* 
ciple  of  Jaw  declarations  of  Vimercati  could  be  made 
evidence.  Suppose  Vimercati  had  been  engaged  either 
m  attorney  or  .as  advocate^  his  conversations  could  qot 
b^  used  to  repel  the  charges  against  her  Majesty.  It 
ij^emed  his  business  to  wait  until  be  heard  the  aiguroeat 
pu  .the  other  side ;  for  all  be  could  do  at  present  was  to 
submit  with  confidence,  that,  according  to  the  Miles  pre- 
vailing in  our  cojjrts^  what  the  witness  was  culled  upon 
to  state  could  not  be  received.  If  be  were  required  to  go 
loore  into  detail  as  to  his  otyectsoo,  he  professed  his  in- 
ability to  do  60,  as  the  question  put  was  in  opposition  to 
tlie  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.    . 

Mr.  Jr/Me,  in  support  of  his  question,  observedi  ihatbe 
apprehended  that  it  would  not  be  made  a  question  whether 
yimercati  was  or  was  oot  an  agent ;  ou  the  evidence  he 
atood  a, known  and  accredited  agent  of  the  Milan  cam* 
mission. 

The  Lorrf-CAffwce//or.— Would  it  not  be  better  to  re- 
fer to  such  parts  of  the  printed  evidence  as  support  that 
fconclusion  r 

Mr.  Wilde  was  prepared  to  do  so  if  it  were  held  neces- 
sary, but  be  had  concluded  that  the  fact  would  not  be  dis* 
puted.  The  testimony  of  Gargiulo,  on  p.  IJl  of  the 
printed  minutes,  (Ch.  p.  l^-f>.^  was  clear  as  to  the  in« 
atrumentality  of  Vimercati.     The  witness  was  asked—- 

*  "  Did  you  see  Colonel  Brown  before  you  came  fi'om  Italy  to  this 
country  f  — Yes. 

"  Were  you  examined  then,  just  before  your  departure  by  Colonel 
Brown?— iNorCoionel  Brown  examined  me  last  year,  in  December,, 
at  I  have  said  before. 

"  And  a  certain  lawyer,  Vimercati,  was  present,  was  he  not  > — 
Vci;  Vimercali  put  the  questions  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Brown. 
'"  **  Were  your  sntweri'  pot  down  in  >» thing  ? — I  believe  so- 

Defingt.']  ^  z 
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«*  Were  yo«  mom  to  the  truth  of  th€Bi  ?^^I  aohiciifced  my 
9i  the  end  of  the  pa(>er ;  but  I  did  n^  swetr  to  iL 

"  That  was  io  the  iireieiicx  of  Coiottel  fitowD  and  Viinerciti2-« 
Ves. 

*'  Hare  you  seen  this  lawyer,  Vioiercati.  since  you  vere  exanined? 
— No  ;  now  that  I  passed  through  Milan  I  have  not  seen  htm. 

**  You  have  not  seen  Vimercati  since  you  were  examined  by  him 
In  December? — No. 

"  Did  you  see  any  other  person  on  the  subject  of  your  tcstiuMmyi 
except  Colonel  Brown  and  Vimercati  i — No. 

**  The  question  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?— I 
have  seen  no  other  but  Vimercati  and  Colonel  Brown." 

From  the  evidence  of  Di  Rollo  it  also  appeared  that 

he  was  examined  before  the  advocate  Vimercati.     Rag^ 

gazoDi  swore  to  the  same  effect,  qd  p.  t%7,  (Ch^  p*  9Jb&^) 

**  When  you  ^ere  ejcantiited  at  Milan,  vias  what  you  said  takca 
down  in  writing!— >Itwas  taken  in  uriting. 

"  Did  you  sigo  it  i — I  did, 

"  Were  you  sworn  ? — Yes,  I  took  an  oath  at  Milan. 

"  Who  swore  you  ?— The  advocate  Vimercati. 

**  In  what  form  ?-^He  taM  me,  <  Are  you  ready  to  swear  npon  the 
truth  V  and  I  said,  '  Yes,  ihe  Irath.' 

.  /•  Were  you  sworn  upon  the  gospels,. or  in  what  manner? — H« 
told  roe,  ^  Vou  are,  then,  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth  f  I 
said,  *  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  come' and  swear  to  the  truth.' 
•  "  Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that  time?— Ye»,  I  took  (lie 
oath  upon  the  cross ;  I  took  the  cross  which  1  carry  about  me,  aud  J 
kissed  it  myself  before  Vimercati. 

,  "  Who  was  present  beside^  Vimercati  at  that  lime?— There  wert 
two  or  four  more  people  «ho  >»ere  present,  but  I  do  not  know  «h« 
they  were ;  1  have  given  my  examination,  but  1  do  not  know  who  thcj 
were." 

^gaiU)  on  p.  233,  ("CA.  p.  493*^  the  evidence  of  MejaaL 

*'  Then  you  went  to  Mihin  withotit  knowtfw  what  you  were  going 
/or ^— They  had  told  me  that  the  advocaic  vimercati  wanted  to 
•peak  to  n)e,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  the  motive  till  I  reached  Milan. 

"  Did  you  know  Vimercati  before? — I  have  heart!  hb  name  mrn- 
tibned,  for  he  was  a  friend  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Advocate  Marochi; 
but  I  never  had  known  hWn. 

"  Whom  did  you  see  when  you  got  to  Milan  ? — Nobody. 

*'  What  persons  did  you  see  or  go  before  on  (his  question,  when 
you  got  to  Milan  ?— When  I  reached  Milan,  tliey  toUl  me  tlie  hour  ^t 
which  I  ought  to  call  at  the  house  of  Vimercati ;  there  was  this  W 
mtrrcati,  two  or  three  other  |)c*rson8,  whbm  J  did  not  know,  and  (w* 
tither  Milanese,  whom  I  did  not  know. 

**  Were  those  two-ortlir«f*  |>ersons  whom  you  did  not  know  EngUsh  i 
<— They  told  me  they  were  Englishmen,  but  I  did  not  know  them. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  nam^s  of  them  ? — No,  then  I  did  not ;  ^terwards 
I  heard  their  name?. 

*f  Was  the  name  of  one  of  them  Colonel  Onawn  i-^l  teard  ilaft<dF- 
varcls,  but  then  I  did  not  know  him. 

"  Was  the  name  of  one  of  the  otheis  Mr.  Powell  ? — ^I  never  heard 
of  him  but  after  &ve  or  six  months,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  knotv 
him." 


.'  Qoufctog  w^etfkl  i^teriaediiKt^  proofs  of  ihe  aciivUy  of 
tliis  advocate,  he  c^Ued  the  aiteotioa  q{  the  House  lo 
p^ge  424,  (Ch.  p.  44b.  J  wbere  Guggiari  was  asked*^ 

f*  Were  yoa  exaraiiied  at  Milan  ?-*-!  have  beim  by  Vimereati. 

"  Who  ttxjk  you  to  MUaii  ?— A  maa  by  llie  aanye  of  Mati&areiH*  of 
Ifi^^no,  took  nye  to  Milan. 

••  tVlif  n  did  you  first  mention  this  which  you  saw  in  the  panlry  ? I 

have  sSaid  rt  before  (he  advocate  Vhnercati. 

"  W5a9<lhatthc  fitft  time?— That  was  %\vc  first  time  in  which  I  have 
apokeo  of  wthal  J  hs»\ie  anen, 

•*  Are  you  quite  sure  you  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  it  |o  any 
body,  unlil  you  saw  Vimercati  ?— He  ^w^Ked  me  \vhetber  I  bad  seen 
something,  and  I  told  him  I  was  always  there ;  and  he  told  me,  will 
you  have  arty  diffiotjlty  to  come  and  speak  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  then 
ihii  aiAvocate  Vimercati  aaiiii  wiU .  yoo  have  any  objection  to  come 
wUih  ine  to  Milan^  and  i  told  biin  y«s,  I  have  no  objection,  I  will 
come  with  you  to  Milan.*' 

In  shorty  many  other,  and  perhaps  stronger  instances 
of  the  same  kind  of  proof  were  to  be  found ;  for  aearly 
ay  4be  witnesses  had  faa^n  examined  by  Vi»ercati  at 
Milan^  having  been  drawn  tbttber  by  subordinate  agents. 
If,  tbereforcj  his  coaduct  was  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  it  wa3  very  difficult  to  say  whose  ODight  be 
exnmiaed«  Visiercati  and  Ctikmel  Bnown  were  the  n>ost 
active  persons  coiHiected  with  -the  Milan  commissioo* 
Upon  the  latter  of  these  an  eulogy  had  already  been 
proQoiiOQed,  and  it  was  complained  by  his  friends  that  a 
gnmt  deal  had  baea  ^aied,  aiid  very  little  proved.  Yet, 
aow  the  proof  was  offered,  it  was  resisted,  and  no  doab% 
for'  very  good  rea^oTi»»  ibou^  none  of  tbem  legal.  What 
ibe  counsel  for  the  Queea  intended  to  do  was  to 
prove  a  corrupt  application  t>D  thie  part  of  Vimercati> 
^ictioned  as  ibe  evidence  would  probably  :>how  hy 
higher  authority,  to  obtain  posseasion  of  the  papers  ol 
her  Majesty.  Principals  there  were  none  baa  been 
often  asserted,  and  now  the  Uoas^  was  So  be  told  that 
there  were  no  ag^ojts.  If  eo,  who  was  to  be  responsible  I 
In  any  court  .a  defendant  W4>uld  he  permitted  to  show 
wfcat  \mA  been  the  nndfpdrfloiices  or  tbe  profesaiaiiai 
agents  in  getting  up  the  case  against ^im.  {The  witoesa 
was  here  directed  to  withdraw,  the  Solieitor-General 
•baerviag^  that  be  might  understand  English.]  The  same 
Ridnlgenrce,  or  rather  the  same  right,  waa  here  claimed 
fot-tlie  Qaeeo,  wiio  -was  pnepasod  to  -shorw  ccnduct oq  the 
part  of  tlie  gentlemen  to  whom  the  witnesa  had  referred, 
such  JUS  before  any  learned  judge  now  sitting  on  the  wool* 
•auk  would  scout  a  prosecution  from  our  courts;  no 
j-odge  would  albw  the  ears  ^f  a  jury  to  be  iosuked  by  the 
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ttiA^tkXXnt  mqrt^ho'liaJ  been  guikvof  t«chbase  prio# 
tket.      He  wished  to' iihn\f  thikt   vimercati  hid  cor* 
rUptiy  emde^^t^ti  to<obrahi  poisession  of  tfae  pspet^^ 
the  CtUMn  through  the  deric  of  her  advooMc  in  Icalj.  : 
Undoubrediy,  maaj  eaiies  might  occur  io  the  progress  of 
this  trial  where  the  Queen's  eoanstl  woald  be  uaable  to 
sn{>ply  every  connecting  link  of  agency  with  some  Aeg- 
radating  transactioD ;  tbey.flttight  not  be  able  to  bring 
home  the  fact  of  bribery  in  all  iiMtanees';  hot  the  saaa* 
tk>n  of  her  Majesty  wuotd   be  meiaocboly  indeed,   if, 
when  stfch   a  detestable  conspiraey  had  been   formed 
agafnist  her,  and  she  was  provided  with  eyideooe  to  ettap- 
biitt)  its  existenoCy  she  wens  not  allowed  to  bring  k  home 
to  acknowledged  agents,  because  the  testimony  might  be' 
defective  in  tracing  their  authority  to  some  ondiBCovered 
principal.    She  might  not  be  able  to  show  ahraysfrom 
what  pocket  ihe  money  eame^  bat  abe'c<oald  show  that  it 
bad  been  employed,  and  under  its  influenoe'  vhe  was  now 
anffering.    This  wicked  coospirivcy  had  been  oompleterf 
by  the  vilest  corruption,  and  that' corruption  had  beeO' 
earned  into  effect  years  ago  by  detestiMe  agents,  rmo^ 
nivg  from  one  end  of  ttajy  to  (he  other.    Tliie  Qaeeo. 
hfld^  already  many  disadvantages  .to  eontted  witfa«— one 
efi  them  the  lapse  oP  time,  which  prevented  dcteeuen— 
but  none  of  them  would  be  so  destrnctive  as  a  soppand: 
luleof  law  to  prrvent  her  from  exposing  ioiquity  when; 
abebad  happily  discovered  it*    It  was  not  neoesaary  la  tfaiv 
instance  to  argue  vpon' probabilities,  becanse -here  the 
fact  was  undeniable  that  Vimercati  was  an  agent,  amoaa 
active  agent ;  tmd  if  his^mts  were  not  to  be  exaii>iDed,i£ 
the  House  so  decided,  the  Qaeeti's  counael  must  aufaoit,r 
Cor  tbey  had  no  remedy,  no  appeal. 
\:*  Mr, -Brougham  felt  it  tKoessary  to  say  only  a  fesw  words 
IB  additibn  to  the  very  strong  and  clear  uatement  of  bio 
learned  friend.     He  was  aot  much  surprised  that  those 
^bo'had  been  so  loath  to  allow  him  to  apeak  of  priiKi 
eipalsr  should  now  be  velucfaiit  to  permit  him  to  detad 
the  agents ;  for  it  was  enoagh  for  the  Queen's  ooaosei  ta 
ahow  that  they  had  got  firm  hold  of  an  authorized  ageiily 
to  warrant  them  in  essertiiig  that  the  principal  was  bomnl 
by  bis  acts.     He  was  not  bound  to  bring  home  t»  tUa 
ag^ent  the  authority  of  ministers,  or  of  any  other  per&ona 
aoder  whom  he  acted ;   it  was  enough  to  prove  that  Vi^ 
mercati  acted  under  those  who  formed  tfae  Milao  com^ 
mission,  etftablisfaed  for  the  porpdae  of  htmting  tbeCoii^ 
tioent  for  evidence.    In  whose  company  was  this  advo* 
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oitv-foiiRd?  '  He  was  alwAy*  leeti  c^opiHralifig  with 
Cdonel  Brown^  ibe  head  of  ihe'MibacommissUn,  Mid 
]iycii»polab1y  an  mgent.  Mn  Voweii,  anoiber  oieipber  of 
tiiat  body,  bad  been  looked  apon  so  asuch  «$  a  confident 
ttal  ageoty  that  be  was  allowed- to  keep  ban^k  Hiformatiofi 
voder  tbat  pret^xt^  Next  came  Vrdiercati,  upon  wboai 
a  paoegyric  niigbt  now  be  expected^  a»  none  bad  been  yet 
pmiotinced  $  for  it  was  eno4i^b  to  bring  the  conduct  ol 
aotagent  in  qoeslioii  for  the  •other  aide  imiuedlateiy  to 
pronownde  aireulogiun  upon  ikim,  at  bad  been  shrewdly 
observed  by  Mr.  Wi(de«  Perhaps,  however^  it  might  be 
wiser  if  che  Attorney  and  Solicitor* General  postponed  « 
little  tbe  ezpressioo  of  their  admirauom  Ue  (Mr^ 
Broagbttn) wished  the  solid  proof  to  precede  it;  and 
if  that  were  reeeived^it  noigbt  render  need  I  est  the  empty 
praise.  .  He  was  not  sare  that  Vimercati  was  a  aien»ber 
of  tbe  Milan  cjooimissioit ;  but  certaia  he  was  that  a  wit* 
ness  was  neter  examined  without  bis  asststaoce;  and  faia' 
af^cncy  was  f>o«  to  be  diapoted,  unlesa  tb^e  other. side, 
meant  to  ^go  tbe  length  of  cooieodiog  that  there  waa  am 
Milan  cofimiissMMft.  Granting  tbat  the  tfetsr  of  Via9ef«< 
oati  cDtild  not  be  exaasiiied,  because  iie  was  profession** 
ally  and  coalidentially  cofKremed;  still,  unless  bis  em** 
Bloyer  were  a  principal  party,  it  afforded  the  agent  no 
legal  protection :  if  it  were  otherwise,  cnoss-eKatoiaat* 
taoo  would  be  destroyed^  becaaifte  every  witness  would 
ahelter  hsDiself  under  the  character  of  an  agent  to  soaaa 
partj  or  othar.  Powell  and  Vtmercali  were  precisely  on 
tbe  'Same  footrn^«^hey  had  always  hunted  in  coo  plea; 
and  aoted  in  concert.  Whenever  a  witness, .  as-  the  old 
books  ezprassed  it,  was  bandied  by  the  one,  he  was 
handled  by  the  other ;  and  if  be .  cooeiuded  aftet  tbe 
handling  of  the  one,  he  euachided 'after  the  handtiog 
of  the  other,  it  would  be  aiogoiar  iadeed  if  an  at*^ 
tempt  w^re  made  to  reject  Vimercati  altogether,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  an  agent  to  nobody  and  tor  ncthingi 
Ket^  if  the  other  side  dtd  aot  go  this  length,  it  uaa  clear 
thatthe  counsel  for  tbe  Qoeeo  woidd  have  a  right  to  exv 
OBHoe  as  to  his  acts.  Aoothier  objectioo  bad  -been  nofore 
Iban  hinted  at,  wbeait  was  aaid  thacconversationa  be^ 
tweea  Vimercati  and  tbe  witnesa  could  not  be  given  ia 
erideace;  but  tbe  truth  was,  tbat .  the  witness  was  not 
required  to  depose  as  to  the  words  apoken,  but  as  to  tbe 
fact  done;  toe  deed  was  every  'thiagv  a^^d  ^be  word 
ootbiog*    If  tbey  weaa  poreveilted  from  puraaiag  this 
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toarfte,  he  hombl;  entreated  the  Heaee^^nay,  tk^^MMtf^ 
most  ioteie^ted  in  ihe  socceis  of  tbe  bill,  wkofle  vetym 
depended  iipoti  i^***to  answer  tiiis  sborc  question-'-Jiov 
was  it  possible  for  tbe  Qoeea'  to  proceed  furiber  in  her 
defence? 

The  S^idtoT'GtneralyOtk  tbe  other  band,  obserfod^tlMi 
after  tbe  experience  he  bad  bad  of  his  learned  frieods,  be 
was  liot  at  ail  surprised  «t  the  variety  of  topics  thmliad 
mlrodaced.  He  would  not  go  ont  of  \m  waj  to  rollow 
iheiDi  bat  discbarge  his  duty  by  sbortiv  and  simp^staitiiig 
ibe  grounds  en  which  .be  rested  his  objections  to  ibe  tas^ 
timooy  offered..  StiU  he  ouist  say,  oo  behalf  of  Ma/ 
Poveily  that  be  was  a  profession*)  ageat  in  soppovi 
Oif  tbe  bill ;  that  in  that  character  be  bad  <:arrtea-  cm 
a •correspoadence  with  Colonel  Brown;  and  that  be  wsis 
boand,  as  a  professional  man  und  as  a  gaoltsiaao,  aoito^ 
disclose  voluntarily  ^e  nature  of  that  oerfespendeaGea 
Od  this  aoeoooty  he  bad  nepreseated  ibe  siteatfo»  ia 
wiiiub  be  was  placed  to  the  House  t  persom^y^  be  haA 
ao  backwardness  ia  answering  any  of  ibe  qaestiottt  pea 
to  biiny  but  it  was  bis  duty  to  state  the  objeetions  chat 
operated  apon  bis  mtad.^  Wbenever  questions  oo  evi« 
ikmce  arose,  tbe  other  side  parsoed  a  ntost^extmordinarj 
eourae-»*notbing  woold  satisfy  tbeai  butcbarges  of  aob« 
eifiation  ol' .  peijury  (  and  tlie  more  sersoua  lheacoos»« 
tion^  the  more  vague  was  tbe  evidence  ^ihey  oCerod  in  iM 
aapport.  -  Tbe  ruk  in  oar  oonrts  of  jostioe  was  ifass-^hat 
aihcnever  a  grave  charge  was  oiade^  the  cvidenoe  tosaft* 
port  it  mau  be  sarictly  legal.  Yct^  aew  aU  legd  ioriBi^' 
bli  rales  of  evidtoce  weia  («  be  overlbrctwn,.  to  establish 
she  supposed  eoommos  csioiinaiiiy  oF  aottie  indivklttal^ 
Aocofoing  10  bis  apprebensioii,  -.no  aet  even  of  tbe  Milais 
eonmstasioaerstbemseWas  could  be  given  in  evidescr-jn 
«be  eonrseof  tbe  inqairy,  except  it  related  to  a  particular 
britness  examined  at  tbe  bar;. and  a:>differeat'  coarse 
aroakl  l^ad  to  endless  collateral  inqoiriesy  and  irsderaot 
ebarges.  It  was  not  aeoessary  aow  to  eontenA  lo  ibad 
extent,  the  queafcion* being  confined  saicit  -co  tlie«Bas.*f 
tbe  advocate  Viioercao*  -  lu  bad  been  laid^doariiy^nsd 
inost  properly,  t)bat  the  >  acta  ef  an  'ageot^  wben'Botia^ 
within  the  scope  of  hia.asrthority^  anight  be  made  nseof 
against  his  principal;  and^  applying,  diat  vak,  wbars^os 
she  'situarioa  cf  ViiaercBU  i  Aoc«sdiog*to  ail  abecai^ 
deaae/  he  waa  nothio|g  mens  than  a  >persasi>  eaipbyd<.by 
tbe  Milan  jeaiBHuniooers*eD)fecai«etand<4aike  daiuKaiiMi 
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iher  were  about  io  prove  came  within  ihe  scope  of  his 
•utfeority.  If  so^  aaotber  question  arose --whether  they 
were  in  a  condition  lo  g»  furtbery  and  attack  uay  indiTt^ 
daals  but  those  examined  at  your  bar.  A  great  deaJ  ha4 
been  said  about  bribes:  wbetber  offered  by  the  Milan 
eommissiofiers,  Vtinercati,  or  any  others,  it  might  be  Je« 
gitimate  evideace  if  they  applied  it  to  the  witnesses  aU 
veady  examined;  bat  if  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  were 
not -prepared  to  prove  that,  they  could  be  allowed  to  prove 
aotiiing.  Without,  therefore,  going  into  the  general 
question,  which  was  much  more  important,  he  rested  hie 
o^ction  to  the  line  of  examination  commenced  upoa 
lhis-«-4hat  what  was  imputed  to  Vimercati  was  not  withia 
the' scope  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
the  Milan  comniissioa,  and,  if  it  were  not  the  act  of  the 
agent,  eoald  not  afiect  or  bind  the  prioeipaL 

As  soon  as  the  Solicitor-General  had  concluded,  the 
ht^d^hnmMor  adjourned  the  House,  without  coming  to 
any  deoision.  U  was  a  quarter  past  foar  when  their  iordt* 
ships  separated. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY.-^October  18. 

•  When  the  Lord^Chanuilor  took  btsseHt  a  gentleoma 

from  the  Treasury  presewted  an  account  of  the  expenses 

of  tibe  proceedings  carried  on  against  the  Queen,  in  90 

far  as  the  same  could  be  made  up* 

Tk4  Lord^ChanotUoT  stated,  that  a  <iiiestton  whiHl 
liad  been  yesterday  put  by  the  counsel  on  the  behalf  of 
the' Queen  bad  beeo  objected  to  by  the  oounsel  for  the 
biiK  The  question  miglH  be  represented  to  their  lordw 
ship^— at  least  be  thought  it  a  coa^venient  otede  of  coqm 
reying  to  their  lordships'  minds  to  state  it  thus: — whe^ 
-ther  aeertain  person  of  the  name  of  Vimercati^  in  order 
to  iudoee  other  persons  to  come  forward  as  witnesses^  or 
so  faroisli  testimony  agaiiist  the  party  accused  by  the 
bill,  bad  not  offered  a  corrupt*  ioiliicement  for  that  pur* 
pose?  '  An  objection  was  very  properly  taken  by  the 
learned  couaset  for  the  biU,  which  objection  was  ani- 
swered  bv  the  counsel  oa  the  otbierside,  and -rl  became 
the  business  of  tbrir  leirdships  to  determine  if  that  ques«» 
tioo  could  oreonld'  not  be  put.  For  his  own  p<irc  he 
most  say,  that  the  case  of  Vimercati  might  differ  much 
-from  those  eases  which  had  been  before  argued,  and  on 
which  the  House  had  ruled  that  the  acta  of  agency  were 
•aot  so  pro ved.as  that  they  ought  in  any  oMOfierto  alffect 
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ihe  case.    In  statiog  his  opioion  upon  the  laiiiiediate 
question  to  their  lordships,  he  should  be  extremelj  sorrT 
to  assume  that  which  had  been  offered  bj  the  learncU 
counsel  who  raised  the  objection — namely,  that  Vimec- 
cati  being  only  the  counsel  or  profesaiooal  agent  to  the 
Milan. comunissioOf  his  acu  could  in  no  wise  affect  tHlp 
proceedings  of  that  coon  mission.     He  should  be  .ez« 
tremeiy  sorry  to  conclude  upon  so  narrow  a  view  of  tbp 
case.     Looking  at  the  evidence,  he  conceived  that  there 
was  sufficient  proof  apparent  that  Vimercati  waJs,    id 
fact,  an  agent  of  the  Milan  commission;  for,  if  there 
was  «ioi  absolute  proof  of  his  being  an  agent,  be  could 
not-say  that  there  was  not  proof  to  make  him  be  consi* 
dered  as  such.    Upon  this  understanding  of  the  case^  be 
wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  learned  jodges,  and 
be  woold  therefore  propose  a  question  for  their  deci* 
aion— one  which'  he  conceived  to  be  absolutely  Deces« 
sary  for  his  own  and  their  lordships'  guidance — that 
they  should  know  what  would  be  the  law  and  the  course 
of  proceiedtng  upon  a  similar  case  in  the  courts  below, 
taking  the  case  to  be  one  which  had  already  proved  Vi» 
mercHti  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Milan  commission  ;  aod 
considering  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  called  or  ex- 
aiuiued,  and  assumic^  what  need  not  be  quesiiODedj 
that  he  had  offered  temptations  to  witnesses  to  appear  : 
supposing  also  that  no  proof  coold  be  made  out  that  anj 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined  for  the  prose- 
cotion  hnd  been  corrupted,  in  such  a  case  could  evi- 
dence he  admitted  to  show  that  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  corrupt  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  de« 
fence  f     His  question  wonld  be,  if  in  the  trial  of  a  civil 
actioQ  or  a   criminal   indictment,  evidence   had  been 
given  on  the  cross^exadirnation  of  the  witnesses  exa* 
mined  in  chief  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  civil  action,  or  in 
support  of  the  charges  of  the  indictment,  from  which  it; 
was  to  be  inferred  that  A.  B.  had  been  employed  to  col-' 
lect  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  prosecution,  and  if 
.the  delendsnt  in  a  civil  action,  or  under  indictment, 
offered  proof  that  A«  B;  had  gone  aboat  to  induce  C.  D. 
to  give  <:orrupt  testimony  in  support  of  the  civil  action 
^or  criminal  charges,  no  witness  called  as  a  witness  in 
chief  for  the  indictment,  or, the  ci'ril  action,  havings 
under  cross-examination,  given  any  proof  of  A^  B/s  cor-*' 
rupt  agency— -would  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  al- 
low C.  D  J  a  witness  called  for  the  defence/  to''gi^e  proo.f 
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that  A.  B.  had  offered  corrupt  motives  to  indoee  hiin  to 
give  false  teatimooy  io  support  of  the  civil  quit  or  xUe 
criiuioal  charges/  there  beiog  no  proof  that  A;  B.  h.ad 
heeo  autliorited  bv  his  principal  to  make  offers  2  The 
adble  and  learnea  lord  coocliided  by  moving  that  this 
Iquestion  be  referred  to  the  judges* 

Eari  Grey,  before  their  lordships  came  to  a  decision  on 
this  questigo,  wished  to  say  a.  few  words*  If  the  noble 
mod  Jearned  lord  wished  to  propose  the  question  to  the 
fearoed  jndges  merely  ior  his  own  satisfaction^  he  should 
hn  that  ground  nut  object  to  it*  But  he  must  declare  he 
yas  of  ^opinion,  that>  even  if  the  judges  did  decide  th«t» 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidetice  in  the  courts  below, 
the  examination  proposed  by  the  Queen's  counsel  couM 
not  be  allowjedy  their  lordships  were  not.  bound  to  act  on 
that  decision.  On  the  contrary ^  he  would  contend  that^ 
in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  had  come 
to  them  from  t^e  bar,  they  were  bound  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  all^gatiops.  He  was,  however,  not  much 
disposed  to  op|)o$etbeprppositionof  the  noble  aod  learUf 
ed  lord^  because,  whatever  might  be  the  answer  given  by 
the  (earned  judges^. he  should  propose  to  their  loHships 
to  proceed  in  the  course  of  inquiry  which  was  now  su9» 

{ended.  The  present  point  of  inquiry  was  neither  mote 
t  less  than  a  continuation  pf  the  case  of  Restelli ;  into 
l^at  aase  their  lord9hips  bad  consented  to  inquire ;  but 
the  evidence  in  tliat  case  was  improperly  admitted,  if  the 
rule  w^9  ttO  be  that,  unless  agency  could  be  proved,  they 
were  Dot  to  ttf^eive  evidence  of  corruption.  If  the  mJe^ 
bowever^  of  receiving  the  evidence  of  yesterday  applied 
16  that  of  to  day^  the  examination  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  defenoe  ought  to  be  allowed.  Though  it  was  touad 
from  the  evidence  that  Restelli  bad  been  constantly  em« 
ployed  in  collecting  witnessesj  yet  it  was  not  proved  that 
he  had  been  authorized  to  make  them  offers.  In  like 
manoer,  with  regard  to  Vimercali,  ic  appeared  that  he 
assisted  officially  in  taking  down  depositions,  but  hms 
C^mtiet  that  out  of  the  room  in  which  the  depositions 
^ere  ta'ken  he  had  been,  on  any  occasion,  authorized 
tb  do  any  act.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  rule  of  evidence 
il^as  to  be  adhered  to,  the  oases  were  sub^ttantially 
Xtii  same.  He  must  also  contend^  ;that  the  rul^  of 
courts  of  Taw,  with  irespect  to  evidence  io  civil  actions, 
i^ere  not  at  all  ijpplifabJe .  to  this  case^  .  Their  lord^ 
Jibips  w^re  now  sitting  as  judges,  and   the  case  was 
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•f  (be  oatore  of  »  crimiiMl  prosecation.    How, 

the    noble  aod  .  learoed   lord   could   propose  to 

liis  questioD  to  ibe  ^ulea  of  evidence  of  civd  aciiont, 

what  be  could  not  underfttand.  The  present  was,  in  eveiy 

respect,  a  criminal  proceeding;  and  what  was  done  ia  the 

courts  below,  wiib  respect  to  civil  actions,  cosld  have  oo 

relation  whatever  to  the  case.    If,  however,  a  quesuoa 

were  to  be  pat,  he  should  wish  it  to  be  framed  on  the  aop* 

position  v(  a  prosecution  fur  a  capital  offence,  for  p/oikiog 

else  could  have  auv  analogy  to  the  case.    If  any  one,  im. 

answer,  said  that  this  was  not  a  trial  for  life,  he  vonld  ask 

whether   the  illustrious  person  who  was  the  object  of 

this  bill  was  not  exposed  bv  it  to  losses  greater  than  life? 

The  question,  then,  which  be  would- propose  Co  ask,  if  aoy 

were  put,  would  be  whether,  in  a  capital  case,  if  evideaoe 

were  tendered  to  a  judge  of  an  attempt  to  corrupt  wit* 

nesses,  whose  evidence,  if  received,  would  be  fatal  to  the 

person  accused,  that  judge  would  not  think  it  necessarj 

to  relieve  the  case  from  all  suspicion,  and  to  ascertain  bj 

what  means  that  evideuce  had  been  procured  on  vbicD 

he  was  to  pronounce  judgmeot  of  death  ?    The  qoestioo 

was  immaterial  whether  agency  was  proved  or  not.     The 

counsel  for  the  defence  proposed  to  prove  that  an  atlempi 

had  been  mad^  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  obuun  s 

decision  from  their  lordships,  the  attempt  of  which  wonU 

be  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  that  rank,  station,  anil  dig*- 

nity,  aiul  those  privileges,  which  to  any  individual  in  her 

situation  must  be  dearer  thun  life.     He  thought,  there* 

fore,  that  their  lordships,  without  reference  to  the  judges, 

ought  to  decide  that  the  ej;ao]tnatioD  should  proceed* 

Having  already  received  similar  evidence,  were  they  novr 

to  turn  round,  and  alter  the  rule  they  had  made?     What 

was  now  proposed  was  not  the  introduction  of  h  new  rule, 

but  of  one  which  had  been  followed  after  all  the  evidence 

on  one  side  of  the.  case  had  been  heard.    What  was  the 

necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  practice  of   the  courta 

below  ?    If,  either  oo  the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  & 

case  arose  in  which  corruption  was  alleged,  and  an  attempt 

to  impose  false  evidence  upon  their  lordships,  they 

bound  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  unless  they  weredisf 

to  shut  their  eyes  to  every  thing  which  might  prove  the 

proceedings  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  to  be  the 

result  of  a  foul  and  wicked  conspiracy  to  deprive  tlie  il<-> 

lustrious.  individual  who  was  accusc;d  before  them  of  all 

those  possessions  which  were  to  her  far  more  vainabie 
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lIitD  existence.  For  tliese  reasons  he  mnst  again  say, 
thai  he  saw  no  grounds  for  referring  the  <}u€9tton  to  the 
j«figes;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  whicii  had 
been  offered  ought  to  have  been  received  yesterday.  At 
any  rate  he  could  not  regard  what  passed  in  courts  of 
law  cm  civil  actions  as  having  any  reference  to  the  evi-* 
dence  offered  ;  for  he  considered,  this  as  a  criminal  pro- 
MediAgof  the  highest  kind.  When,  in  the  trial  of  such 
8  case,  evideooe  was  offered  that  anattelnpt  had  been 
made  to  <:brrapt  justice,  and  to  bring  lo  their  lordships' 
bar  false  testimony,  whether  that  attempt  was  attributed 
to  an  agent  or  8fly  other  person,  he  trusted  their  lordships 
wauld  not  turn  their  backs  on  that  inquiry  which  was 
necessary  to  detect  such  iniquity.  If  that  shoorld  be  their 
eondact,  they  would  not  appear  to  the  pobUc  to  be  doing 
that  jssiica  which  was  expected  from  them. 

The  Earl  t/f  lAcerpool  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
consequence  of  what  hud  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  oppo* 
site.  In  the  iirst  place,  as  to  the  objection  to  confining 
the  question  to  be  proposed  to  the  judges  to  the  practice 
of  the  courts  in  civil  actions,  he  believed  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  would  have  ab  objection  to  strike 
tbos^  words  out,  and  to  let  (he  question  go  to  the  judges 
without  any  Amitation.  With  regard  to  the  general 
argument  of  the  noble  lord,  be  thought  the  view  taken 
by  him  was  altogether  founded  in  mistake  He  did  not 
know  what  the  opinion  o^  the  learned  judges  might  be, 
and  would  therefore  postpone  the  expression  of  his  own 
opinion  till  after  it  had  been  aubmtited  to  their  decision, 
if  the  House  should  think  proper  to  take  such  a  course. 
But  he  understood  the  argument  of  the  noble  earl  to  be 
founded  on  this  question — whether  or  not  it  was  fit,  \t^ 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  their  lordships  should 
go  jnto  an  inquiry  on  a  charge  of  ^neral  corruption, 
wliicbhad  no  immediate  application  to  the  case  now  be* 
fore  them,  which  could  have  no  reiaiiai)  to  the  business 
under  consideration,  and  no  effect  on  the  uicimate  issue. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  thai  he  considered  this  to  be  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  for  a  capital  offence.  He  had 
oo  objection  to  take  the  question  on  this  ground,  and 
consider  the  present  to  be  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  for 
a  capital  offence  (for  the  punishment  that  might  be  in* 
flicted  did  not  affect  the  law  of  the  case),  and  still  he 
would  contend  that  the  noble  earl  was  mistaken  in  his 
Ttew  of  the  business.     But  it  was  asked,  if  a  suborna- 
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tion  of  witnesses  to  appear  id  thi»  cause  can  be  proved, 
if  it  can  be  tUcywn*  chat'ai>y  witnesses  have  been  cor- 
rupted, or  attempted  to  be  eorrupted,  oaght  not  thia  to 
be  inqniiM  rnto  ^    He  Aroutd  admit,  that  if  it  thoiikl 
aopear  that  any  of  the  wttn^aies  prbdnced  at  their  l6c4- 
sQtps'  bar  bad  beea  corrupted,  or  attempted  to  be  cor«r' 
roptedy  or  if  any  witness  couM  be  found  to  have  been 
engaged  in  corruptiDg^---in  sueli   a  case  he  conceived  • 
(gMng  his  opinion  as   an   onprdf^sstooal   man)  their' 
Jdrdships   ought   to    receive    the    evidetice.     Bot    the 
qnestionwas  here,  pot  whether  etidetfce  should  be  re* 
ceived  of  an  attempt  dtadeloearmpt  witnesses  who  bait 
appeared  at  the  bar ;  but  whether  evidence  couM  be  re-  - 
ceived  of  attempts  ipade  to  eorropt  persons  who  h^  not 
been  brought  forward  as  witnesses  ^-  *  He  desired  that  no 
man  should  suppose  that  he  meant  to  arMe  that  ic  was 
not  as  bod  to  endeavour  to  corrupt^  tbd^  Wtio  had  tiot 
been  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  aa  r^'was'to  suborn 
those  who  bad  ^^otoally  been  befoi«  ikk'  H^Wse.     In  his 
opinion,  m  '^[ttempt  corruption  in  theooe  instance  was 
just  as  iniquitous  as  in  the  other ;  but  what  he  contenried 
was,  that  in  the  latter  case  they  hiid  no^hi^g  to  do  with 
it  at  this  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  sd 
into  an  irrelevant  inquiry,  which  he  did  not  see  eouM- 
have  any  effect  on  the  present  pra<!eedings.    He  would 
now  apply  himself  to  another  part  of  the  question,  stat- 
ing what  he  had  to  say  very  shortly,  and  merely  throwing* 
it- out  for  their  lordships'  consideration  in  the  absence  <^£ 
the  judges,  if  they  should  go  out  on  the  question  now 
proposed  to  be  submitted  to  them.     He  would  put  it  to 
them,  whether  they  ought  to  go  into  an  inquiry  respect* 
ing  the  conduct  or  the  persons  engaged  at  Milan,  with« 
out   givin<r  some  sort  of  notice  to  the  advocate  Viraer* 
cati,  and  Colonel   Brown,  that  they  might  *at  least  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  here  to  defend  themselves?  'He 
would  go  further, 'and  ask  if  this  were  not  done,  sup* 
posing  the  learned  judges  should  give  it  as  their  opioioa 
that  the  evidenre  which  had  been  tendered  could  be  re* 
ceived,  would  ifieir  lordships  feel  themselves  justified  in 
receiving  it,  without  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  evi* 
dence  of  every  thing  tliHt  went  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  formed  the  Milan  commission?     He  cott* 
sidered  the  admission   of  all  the  evidence  that  might  he- 
offered  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  receiving  that  which  was  now  tendered,  and  tbeitN- 


ffoi»>be  wished  the  House  to  coaio^er  weH  frktt^woiiM 
be -die  eflPect  of  their  pursuing  the  tioe  of  ejonduet  nam 
rarommended  to  tfaenr  adoption.,  Ue  bad  already  staled 
tkbi  be  had  not  the  least  otbjedton  lo  the  geotlemen  whou 
bflMA  formed  the  Milan  comBu^sion  being  examined  re* 
apectiBg  all  thej  had  done,  and.  i^fi . ^as  content  that  the 
•dvocBt;e  Vimercatt  should^  if  ^ey  pleased/  appear  at 
dinr  lordships*  bar.  AH  lie  had  to  i^y  against  receiTiBg 
the  evidence  in  question  was  this — tha,t  it  would  lead  Ibe 
HoQse  fBto  an  inqtiiry  thai  he  could  not  regard  as  rele* 
yant  to  the  matter  now  at  issue.  If  tbe  judges  should  be 
of  opiftion  tbaft  the  evidence  might  be  received,  he  con* 
sidered'  that  justice  would  require  that  they  should  b^ar 
what  the  parties  accused  could  ofer  in  tbeir'defence. 

.  Lord  Mhkine  concurred  in  opinion  with  Earl  Grey^ 
and  spoke  at  some  )eogdi,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
wasr-not  distinctly  heard  below  the  bar.  The  evidence  be 
tbougbt  ought  to  be  received  or  rejected  b^  their  lord^ 
ships' decisifMDU'  He  had  not  altered  the  opinioo  which  he. 
gav^  on  the  subject  yesterdav.  Having  coosidered  the 
n^llier  siilf  farther,  and  camd  to  his  recollection  his. 
practice  at  the  bar  in  early  life,  be  felt  convinced  with  his 
Bobie  friend  ('Earl  Giiey)  that  the  examiuation  of  dbie 
witness  ought  16  be  allowedi  without  any  question  being' 
put  to  the  Judges.  He  thought  it  strange  thal^  after  the 
admission  had  been  made  that  the  House  were  bound  by 
lie  technical  rules,  but  were  to  attain  the  truth  and 
administer  sahstaoiial  justice,  the  admission  of  this  testi- 
mony should  be  opposed ;  and  in  that  anomalous  pro* 
ceediiig  all  the  disadvantages  were  still  thrust  upon  tbe 
Queen,  and  none  of  the  advantages  accorded  to  her. 
Notwithstaiiding  that  admission,  and  the  admission  (re- 
luctantly made)  that  nothing  could  make  amends  to  the 
illttstriotts  accuser),  for  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,' 
it  was  not  only  wished  to  fasten  them  down  to  the  rules 
of  law,  but  to  rules  of  law  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case.  He  would  suppose  a  criminal  indictment 
preferred  against  persons  for  suborning  witnesses  against 
the  Queen.  Were  he  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he 
would  first  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
then  endeavour  to  bring  it  home  to  the  parties  by  wit- 
nesses who  would  prove  the  acts  of  the  agent.  In  the 
case  of  the  State  Trials  of  1704,  this  was  the  mode;  iu 
whicb  his. noble  and  learned  friend  proceeded.  A  con* 
•picaey  to  dethrone  the  King  was  first  attempted  to  be 
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Eoved,  Md  theD  td^  prove  ibe  AgenU.    lo  the  trial  of 
aidy,  tb«  defendant  objected  tnai  none  of  ^le  acts 
proved  were  oiade  to  connect  witb  bim;  and  the  learned 
judge  wbo  presided  had  said>  tbat  the  cbarge  was  mttwo^ 
pacts,  and  tbe  prosecqtor  migbt  first  prove  the  exkieiKre 
of  the  conspiracy^  and  then  bring  it  boqae  to  tbe  pariiet  am 
well  as  be  could.    In  like  manner^  tbe  learned  coaoael 
night  bring  proof  of  a  eonspiracj  affainst  bis  Ma)ealj. 
Be   might  bring    it   home   first   to   Vimercali^   he  ta 
Colonel  Brown^  and  Colonel  Brown  to  the  actnal  pro* 
secutor.    If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  oo  foot^  »o 
flatter  by  whom,  it  was  tbe  doty  of  their  lordships  to 
sift  it  to  tbe  bottom^  to  prove  tbe  acts  of  tbe  ageats^ 
and  thus  trace  it  to  its  source.    The  attempt  of  ResteUi 
to  corrupt  witnesses  was  unexampled  io  the  bislory  of 
jurispruoence ;  and  were  their  lordships^  witb  tbe  kiMns* 
ledge  of  this  fact,  to  suffer  tbe  matter;  to  rest  here  i    IF 
the  counsel   for   lier  Majesty  proved  .  various  aeu  of 
aobornatioD  of  witnesses,  bow  were   their  lordships  to 
know   whether  \l\e  witnesses  already  examined  bad  noa 
been  procured  by  these  uteans  i    He  did  think  they  bad 
been  suborned,  because   no  person   deviates  from  tbe 
truth  without  some  sinister  motive ;  and  when  ibeir  lord^ 
ships  found  witnesses  declaring  on  oath  what  was  noto* 
rioosly  and  wickedly  false,  ought  they  not  to  be  panicu* 
larly  cautious  in  tbe  evidence  they  admitted  to  weigh  ob 
their  minds  i    If  their  lordships  divested  thecaselvea  of 
the  right  to  probe  and  examine  into  the  alleged  conspi- 
racy, they  might  undoubtedly  do  so ;  but  do  man  wbo 
lias  n.ot  a  fit  inhabitant  of  Bedlam  would  say,  tbat,  if  the 
evidence  were  gone  into^  they  were  not  competent  to 
judge  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  cbarge; 
if  they  were  not,  they  ought  to  retire  from  the  sitaatioaa 
which  they  now  filled.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  to  briug  forward  evidence  to  prove  this 
conspiracy ;  and  it  was  no  less  tbe  duty  of  their  lord* 
ships,  as  he  conceived,  to  bear  tbat  evidence  and  decide 
upon  it     If  it  was  proved  tbat  an  agejDt  of  the  Milan 
commission  offered  to  bribe  a  single  person  to  give  evi- 
dence against  the  Queen,  this  single  proof  of  tbe  conspi* 
racy   tainted  the   whole  evidence;  for,  although  there 
might  be  some  witnesses  wbo  could  not  be  proved  to 
have  been  thus  bribed,  yet  it  threw  a  suspicion  upon  tbe 
whole.    He  would  appeal  to  the  nob\e  earl  opposite,  if 
be  had  known,  before  the  comoteoeement  of  ibis  aofer-* 
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tonate  bnnncMy  what  be  knows  Mir^  if  he  woDid  hatie 
gone  into  the  protecotion  i  He  felt  perfectly  conYiiiteed 
that  he  would  not.  Their  lordships  were  aot  to  coofiae 
tbemselfes  to  the  rules  of  a  ooort  of  justice,  for  no  coon 
of  justice  ever  had  to  decide  on  such  a  cause.  He  eti' 
tveated  their  lordships  to  permit  the  counsel  to  trace  the 
coDspiracy  to  its  source ;  for  of  the  existence  of  a  coa- 
sptracy  no  one  could  doubt«  Their  lordships  would  thus 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  sound  principles  of  jus- 
liee,  to  their  own  character,  and  to  that  posterity  by 
which  their  conduct  would  hereafter  be  judged. 

The  Sard  of  Lauderdaie  said,  the  question  appeared 
to  bim  to  be,  whether  the  House  i^ould  abide  by  the 
rales  of  evidence  of  the  courts  of  law  or  not.  If  the 
exceUence  of  those  roles  were  admitted  in  the  courts 
baioWf  he  desired  to  know  why  they  were  not  applicable 
to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  court  of  judicature. 
The  d€Mibt  on  bis  mind  was,  that  the  evidence  (and  he 
had  carefully  looked  it  over>  only  applied  to  Viraercati, 
as  the  agent  of  the  Milan  commission,  in  18fiO;  when  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  the 
Milan  commission  was  functus  ojficio  in  1819.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  revivified  in  \B20  ?  From  the  evidence 
of  Vincentio  BarozEo,  with  whom  Vimercati  conTcrsed; 
it  appeared  that  at  the  time  of  the  conversation  he  misht 
be  considered  as  tlie  agent  of  Colonel  Brown.  Oo 
these  grounds  he  was  for  referring  it  to  the  judges  for 
their  opinion,  by  which  opinion,  until  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  could  convince  bim  that  the  established 
ralea^  of  evidence  observed  in  the  courts  below  were  not 
the  bestealeulated  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  should, 
although  as  a  member  of  that  House  he  did  not  think 
himself  at  all  times  bound  by  such  decisions,  feel  a  dis* 
position  to  regulate  his  judgment  on  this  question. 

I'he  Earl  of'  Rasstyn  felt  great  diffidence  in  rising,  to 
address  their  lordships  on  this  question,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  discussed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  near  him,  and  hi»  noble  friend  below  him 
(Earl  Grey).  His  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
was,  however,  of  a  different  opinion.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  their  lordships  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  in  the  courts  below,  because  the  experience  of 
ages  had  shown  that  they  were  in  s^eoeral  best  calculated 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  admitted  the  fact,  and  he 
admitted  the  ground  Oft  whiehhis  noble  friend  had  placed 
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Ins  irg^iiiieiit.  He  wu  ef  opinion  thtt  tbe'  nifo  t>f  iMk 
tovru  bdofT  were  the  best  thai  coaM  be  iotented  fdt 
tegttlating  proceedings  between  two  parties,  and  tbei^ 

Krties,  too,  fiiirly  opposed  to  each  other.     He  could  n6t 
t  feel  the  necessity  for  not  penttttttng  any  devtatioii 
from  the  roles  of  the  aonrts  in  sncb  cases,  on  accoant  aJf 
«iy  hardship  which  any  of  the  parties  might  sailer,  bew 
cattse  the  benefit  which  one  individoal  might  gain  hf 
tdking  advantage  of  the  role  of  Ia#,  or  the  injory  wbieft 
witother  might  sustain,  was  not  to  be  pat  in  oompetitiml 
with  the  public  interest  in  the  reftoiar  and  miibrm  iilt 
Ininistration  of  jostice.    The  rniea,  noweirer,  might  iSflefy 
and  did  considerably  differ,  in  citil  and  criminai  ciLsesL 
The  great  object  in  both  was  the  ascertaining  of  trollr ; 
but  in  criminal  cases  the  principle  of  protecting  tb«  ie^ 
feddadt  was  carried  farther  than  in  ciTt!  actions ;  fbr  Vtik 
judge  was  not  only  held  to  be  impartial,  hot,  by  a  speeies 
ef  hnmane  fiction  of  the  law,  was  considered  B9  oounsd 
for  the  accnsed.    In  the  present  ease  there  was  no  partj^ 
except  on  one  stde^  and  certatniy  none  that  conid  soffer 
by  any  detiation  from  the  ordinary  rules.    What  weH^ 
tbeir  lordships  now  doing  i  They  were  not  ttjittg  Colbtid 
Ihrown  or  M.  Vimercati — they  were  not  trying  any  ordU 
Vliry  case  that  fell  withtn  the  known  limits  of  established 
laws  9  bot  they  were  considering  bow  they  eonld  punish 
wlChout  law — they  were  deliberating  on  a  measure,  ib(k 
penalties  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  acts  for  whicb 
the  indiiridual  charged  with  them  was  not  amenable  rd 
uny  law  previoostf  existing ;  for  it  bad  been  allowed  on  all 
bands,  even  by  those  who  brought  forward  the  biH,  that 
\t  the  illastrious  iadividna}  who  was  its  object  were  tried 
by  any  of  the  laws  whitrh  were  supposed  to  apply  to  h^er 
offsnce,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  her  guHty.    Otl 
this  ground,  which  was  the  foandation  of  the  btit,  its 
patrons  had  called  on  its  oppose rs  to  show  why  it  shotild 
not  pass  into  a  law.    The  opposing  party  had  then  donbt* 
less  a  right  to  show  that  the  aUegations  on  which  the  bilt 
was   founded  were  false — to  show  that  the  fo<^ts  wer^ 
false,  the  testimony  corrupt,  and  the  whole  grounds  of 
the  bill  unsound  and  fallacious.    In  the  citse  of  this  being; 
shown,  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  iltustridas  party" 
Would  be  preserved  ;  because,  on  showing  that  the  charg^ 
were  fonuded  in  falsehood,  their  lordships  would  notpsSS 
the  bili :  for  the  whole  proceeding  wtis  a  measure  of^er- 
pediency ;  and  surely  there  wsAi  no^  nran*  in  tUtit  0ouM 
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Mo^  vottld  say,  that  without  any  proof  of  giiilt  it  would 
be  expedient  lo  oppress.  But  who  was  the  other  parly 
in  the  bill  ?  That  party  was  said  to  be  the  state^  It 
was  said  to  be  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
that  an  individual  coincnitiing  certain,  acts  should  be  de- 
graded from  her  rank  in  the  state ;  although  by  those 
a^ts  ^he  bad  violated  no  law  by  which  degradation  was 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  attending  them*  Their 
lordships  had  adopted  the  part  of  the  state  in  this  case, 
by  ordering  the  bill  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  by  coni«» 
BiaQding  the  Atiorney-General  to  appear  for  the  purpose 
of  bpeuiog  the  case  for  the  bill,  and  of  bringing  forth  the 
proofs  in  support  of  that  case.  Tbey  were  now  deiibe* 
rating  on  the  question  whether  they  would  exercise  their 
legislative  functions  in  this  way  ;  but  it  also  now  became 
a  question  for  their  consideration,  whether  a  conspiracy 
had  9Qt  been  ente^d  into  to  deceive,  them  by  false  evi« 
dttiqf^i  U^  :did  not  charge  the, conspiracy  against  the 
prosecui^or;  he  did  n^t  charge  it  against  the  party  to  the 
bill;  he  did  not  charge  it  against  the  Milan  coinmission ; 
Bor  wa^  be  bound  to  prove  the  ^connexion  of  any  of  those 
parties  wi til  it.  But  what  be  would  say  was  this^^Do  not 
pass  this  bi:l  until  you  a,;icertain  whether,  and  how  faryoii 
have  been  misled.  It  >yas  suffic'reni  to  induce  them  to  go 
lAto  the  proposed  examination  that  there  appeared  reasoa 
IP  , suspect  the  existence  of  .a-  conspiracy.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  it  .should  be  got  up,  by  agents  of  this 
country  ;  it  migl^t  be  the  work  of  foreign  powers.  But 
H  mattered  not  by 'whom  it  was  hatched.  This  might 
eventually  appear  to  be  a  conspiracy!  in  which  botU 
foreign  as  well  as  British  agents  were  employed :  but» 
bow  was  this  conspiracy  to  be  got  at,  unless  the  whole  of 
.  the  asenits  employed  were  known,  aa  well  as. the  parties 
ibr  wnich  Uiey  were  to  be  considered  as  responsible?  A 
9otaUe  argument  had,  indeed,  been  used— -namely j  that 
tbey  ought  to  couiine  their  inquiries,  as  to  the,  abettors 
of  corruption,  if  any  there  were,  to  the  witnesses  wlio  had 
been  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar.  In  reply  to  this 
argument  be  should  say,  that  these  were  exactly  not  th^* 
persona  to  whom,  they  ought  to  contine  their  inquiry  re* 
fpecting  the  imputed  corruption;  for  the  persons  fed  and 
nurtured  at  the  pampered  board  of  corruption  were  not 
likely  in  person  to  come  forward,  and  run  the  risk  of  de« 
tection  c  on  the  contrary,  thpy  were  most  probably  en- 
giaged  in  the  uoderbaQd  toa^hinations  of  a  system  to  prot 
Vfftncc.2  4  6         ^ 


90le,  through  the  means  of  otheri,  the  I0«in  object  of 
their  aciivity.     it  was  oot  likely  that  the  corrupt  agenU 
themselves  would  ruo  the  risk  of  being  stopped  io  tb^ 
the  cau>e  ;  nor  indeed,  it'  they  did  coine  forward  lo  per^ 
son^  could  It  well  be  expected  that  they  who  had  Aw>ora 
f^lseUs  Ai^d  heen  suborners  of  perjury  elsewhere,  would 
speak  the  truth  for  their  own  delectioo,  wbea  they  z^ 
peaied   as   witnesses  in  the  cause.     Ii  was,  b«  thooghtK 
obviously  impossible  to  bring  to  light  the  acts  of  9uck 
xsien,  exc  ept  by  the  failure  of  some  of  their  efforts  to  coff 
rupt  indiMduals,  which  individuals  might  afterwards  CPQv 
firont  those  who  attt^mpted  to  suborn  ihem.     The  inquiry 
into  ihese  facta  had,  he  thought,  become  iosperativ^  ool 
indeed  for  the  parties  in  this  cause,  but  for  the  houonr 
and  dignity  of  that  House.     Would  iheir  lordships  tOfiot 
think   U  a  direct  attack  and  gross  outrage  upon  their 
privileges  if  ii  were  discovered  that  any.  of  the  ageaU. 
employed   in   a  bill  legislaiively  and  judiciaHy   before 
them  should  have  dared   to  prop  up   that  bill  by  tbt 
production  of  tainted  evidence,  or  by  an  attempt  to  obv^ 
tain  it  i    The  House  was  boupd  to  dispose  of  ibe  bill  ac^. 
cording  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  proipoten  of  it: 
but  was  it  nothing  to  ascertain  in  what  maQoer  that  cvi-^ 
dcnce  had  been  collected  ?    Was  it  tiothiog  to  show  tbafi 
the  fountain  from  which  it  was  drawn  was  corrapted  aiul 
that  truth  could   not  Bow  from  such  a  soqrce  ?    Was  i^ 
noilnng  to  show  this  from  tho^^  who  bad  refused  tbe, 
proffered  bribe,  and  wbp  declared  the  agent  that  teiN 
dered  It?     DA  any   body^  in  poiqt  of  fa£t^  doubt  tbft 
agency   of  Vimercati  in  this  cause?    Nobody  coald  now 
doubt    the   agi-ncy   of  either   Colonel   Brown  or   Mc 
Powell ;  for  the  latter,  by   his  refusal  to  give  the  lelitc^ 
of  the  former,  clearly  established  the  direct  ageocy  ^ 
both.     If,  with  these  palpable  facts  before  their  lordy 
ships,  with  these  proceedings  of  agents  so  long  eDgag* 
ed  in  collecting  lestimpny,  they  shoald  deem  it  right  to 
reject,  in   the  present  stage  of  their  proceedings^  tb#- 
only  inquiry  which  could  make  their  future  piogreasaafe^ 
then  indeed  he  should  be  obliged  to  confess  thathcsawr 
no  safety  for  the  administration  of  justiice  there — tbatbii 
aaw  no  hope  of  the  salutary  protection  of  the  comnuH 
nity,  no  safeguard  against^  the  recurrence  of  dack  and 
dubious  means  to  entrap  the  testimony  destis^  to  safa 
the  foundation  of  justicct     Where  was  thia  protectian  ta 
be  found,  if  parties  were^  amo^ g  tjb^emselaf^  to  be  |!er^ 


mlMecl-  for  twt»' years  <o  originate  this  cadse  in  a  foreign 
dountrjy  to  corrupt  and  suborn  witnesses,  to  transmit 
written  depositions,  and  have  them  sworn  to,  before  the 
parties  making  them  were  brought  before  the  proper 
legal  anthoritits;  and  then  to  be  considered  as  irrespon* 
m&€,  as  men  whose  acts  were  altogether  to  be  deemed 
$kttn  from  the  inquiry  i  Were  their  lordships  to  be 
ahiit  from  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  at  the  moment* 
lAien'  ther  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  evidence  so 
]|0pogned  ^  Were  they  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  offer 
tt»  prove  the  polluted  source  from  which  such  evidence 
camef  The  moment  they  so  decided,  in  vain  would 
they  abetter  themselves  under  the  expediency  of  acting 
by^rides:  ihey  would  at  once  appear  to  the  public,  not 
ashonesi  and  unbiassed  judges,-  but  ns  parties  in  the 
charge  of  corruption  in  which  the  agents  were  involved, 
and  fbr  a  pnrpose  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  pub- 
Itc,  atiU  disgracing  the  functions  with  which  they  were 
idtrusted'for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Ldrd  Manners  said,  that  the  plain  question  before  the 
Jioiftsevras,  whether  there,  ^as  any  thing  in  the  point  notr 
beftxre  them  which  ought  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the 

gtiei^l  rule  upon  which  they  had  hitherto  acted  i  The 
St  consideration  to  which  they  ought  to  look  was  the 
reason  of  the  rule  itself,  and  the  importance  of  its  ope-* 
xation;  It  had  been  always  held  that  a  principal  must 
HMessat^iy  avow  the  acts  of  his  authorized  agent;  it 
vms^  therefore,  of  extreme  importance,  considering  that 
responsibility,  that  the  agency  should  be  clearly  i'sta<» 
bllsbedk  In 'this  case  it  appeared  that  commissioners 
were  employed  to  collect  evidence  for  the  prosecution.* 
Itwas,  he  thought,  clear,  that  such  comtnissioners  were 
id  be  beMTesponsih'ie,  and  that  the  principals  must  also- 
aYow  tbatre^ponsibility ;  bort  the  acts  or  declarations  of' 
nfMtushori^ied  persons  could'  not  be  so  construed,  and 
forthemost  obvious  and  concUrsive  reasons*— namely^ 
tlfal,  if  the  rule  of  evidence  Were  to  be  o()ened  so  wide, 
tbere  wouM  be  an  end  to  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
tiSte;  for  then  at;  unprincipled  fellow  could  at  any  time 
b^'foond  to  Slop  a  eAase,  by  doing  that  which  he  knew 
nrnvtao  obstruct  it,  thongh  he  had  no  authority  what* 
eter  fronr  the  prosecutor  to  interfere  in  the  case.  Any 
cabteiconld  at  any  time  be  so  disqualified,  and  the  ends* 
ofjcratice  a) ttogetber  defeated.     He  was  <}acidedly  of 
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o^fiioif  that 'the  t^neition  ovght  to  be  pat  for  tlie  c6iMP' 
deration  of  the  judges. 

The  Earl  of  Banoughmore  beeged  that  all  who  eon-^ 
carred  in  puitingthe  ^jtiestioD  sheuld  not  be  undentoodt' 
as- avowing  the  sentimentSy  or  approving  the  acts  of  th«' 
agents  of  the  Milan  com  mission.    That  wa»a  gravesob^' 
ject  of  inquiry,  which  ought  to*  be  discussed  when  ^le  • 
pi^&per  time  (which  the  present  was  not)  arrived'far  fte> 
purpose.     He  cordially  concurred  in  the  propriety  of^ 
putting  this  question  to  the  judges;  for  he  tbougbly. 
whenever  a  doubt  arose,  they  should  have  the  assntaoe^- 
af  those  learned  personages  to  guide  them  upon  poinia'> 
of  law  in  their  proceedings.     He  thought  it  at  the  mok* 
tmie  most  material  that  they  shourld  throw  the  door  vrkic- 
open  for  ascertaining'  (he  credit  of  the  witiiesees:  but' 
still  to  take  care  that  th^y  admitted  nothing  contrary  tii'* 
the  rules  of  evidence.    If  there  were  any  ground  tor 
involving  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  either  ibe  'Mitate' 
oominission  or  its  agents,  the  time  would  come  When, 
that  investigation  could  be  fully  entered  upon  \  and  he 
Was  confident  that,  whatever  should  he  the  resnlt,  hk 
Majesty's  government  wonkl  stand  as  free  from  the  isH- 
pntVition  as  they  had  been  throughout  these  proeeedingt 
in  Parliament.    Ministers  bad  avowed  that  the  soUoitor 
for  the  Treasury  was  the  official  agent  for  the  prosecn*^ 
tbn  \  there  waSy  then/  an  end  of  the  question  about  d>e 
prosecotor^respeetiug  whom  so  much  had  been  said  bMh 
in  prose  and  in  Verse  by  certain  learned  persona>  who^ 
might  have  spared  their  energies  upon  anch  a  topic. 

Earl  Grosve/for  cootd  not'ooncur  with  the  noble  earl^ 
who  spoke  last^  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  enter  npon* 
the  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence i^r 
this  bill  had  been  procured.  What  time  was  morer  ap- 
p)Voprkite  than  this^  when  they  were  called  upon^toeMi* 
aider  the  efficacy  of  that  evidence }  or,  were  they  to  be 
tt>ld  that  t)>ey  were  to  go  on  and  act  upon  evidence 
which  hereafter  they  might  be  compelled  to*  dfaeredKf 
With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  he  had  long  since  ahown 
by  his  vote  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  proprietyoC 
proceeding  with  it.  However,  when  the  evidence  pro** 
duced  in  its  support  became  of  8t»cb  a  suspicions cha«< 
racter,  he  thought  they  wefre  bound  by  a  proper  inquiry 
'  to  set  ail  suspicions,  if  possible,  at  rest.  He  did  tMnb 
that  this    im pa-ted  conduct  of  Vimercati  ougfat^  aMrrci  i 
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IJbltf^ftiiy.tbittg  elte^  to*  be  bow  ioqiiired  into ;  for  flifti ' 
penoa't  oame  and  direct  agency  would  ba  foQod  in  the*' 
isHHitea  of  each  day's  proceedings  upon  the  bijh  The 
ni»bie  earl  .opposite  (Liverpool)  had  too  much  manli* 
nft^,  be.  was  sare^  to  deny  the  agency  of  Vioercati^ 
aiid  more,  pariioolarly  sin^  Restelli^i  ease  bad  tbrownt 
<|l>obttoiioni  tbe  manner  in-  wbieh  the  witnesses  had  been 
c»MeeAe4»  -  All  they  knew  now  respecting  Restelli  was, 
tWtaifoiftg  suspicions  attached  to  his  share  of  the  busi- 
]|tiB*.  *Tha4  he  had  offered  money  was  directly  alleged; 
af^  that. he  might  have  been  sent  oat  of  the  way^to 
sfreen  .hjiaaelf  from  the  consequences  of  such  detection 
waa.by  no  means  impossible,  though  he  (Earl  Grosvenor) 
c^d  4K>i  .mean  to  assert  that  such  was  the  fact.  If  the 
c^iie  bad  been  condueted  by  English  witnesses^  then 
Of^uz  would  be  nodifficurlty  in  ascertaining  the  respec* 
ikw  share  of  iBa«h.;  .but  here,  when  mixed  op  with  the 
i^lfiiooy  of.  forefgners^  the  discovery  became  more  per* 
plexed  aad^lifficoU.  He  still  thought  a  short  bill,  now 
th4ttba  otheff  Boose  of  Parliament  was  about  to  ait» 
iWghtbe  broiightjinr'Oonipelliag  the  residence  here  of 
tb^. witnesses; uniil  the  case  was  terminated;  otherwise 
be isaw  no  prospect  of  rendering  them  responsible  for 
their  evidence^  particularly  after  what  had  occurred  in 
ResleMi's  qaae« 

:^li(md  Betkulale  said  the  question  here  was,  whether  a 
question  sbould  be«ptit  to  the  judges  for  the  purpose  of 
^Miatinf^  the  Uonse  in*  deciding  upon  the  admissibility  of 
the  evidence  of  a  partiealar  witness  I  Witbthis  question 
he  .was  of  opinioo  all  the  arguments  of  noble  lords  on  the 
•aJUject  of  agenoy  had  nothing  to  do.  The  sole  question 
wast  merely  whether  the  House  would  see  the  propriety 
of  asoeruiniag.upoo  a  particular  point  the  tisage  of  the 
courts  belowy  and  then  determine  upon  adopting  a  rule, 
Iboad  .by  experience  to  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
jusAice,  and  the  operation  of  which  was  sanctioned  bjr 
the  wisdom  of  agea?  If  the  House  should,  withotit 
secicMJi  and.  ample  consideration,  disregard  the  rule  of 
praetiee  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  then  he  qio&c 
say.they  would  be  adopting,  a  course,  which,  instead  of 
permanently  maintaMung  the  established  bulwarks  of  the 
adminMtration  of  justice,  would  be  substituting  in  its 
atead  the  fluctuating  and  perhaps  capricious  will  and 

{pleasure  of  the  momeatr-*a  decision  wtuch  would  indeed 
eave  no  safeguard  for  the  honour  and  life  of  any  indi- 


▼ariabJiyi  aaoiiBMttr^d  aceviniiii^lAiJle'  mdooii  muA 
p^riencq  of  the  l^af oed  j#d0«H. 
^  Tm  LordrQhaMfiUQn  iftid*  be  w^oJd.  alMnttii  mombim 
their  iQi^d^ij^  ki  HMng  the  gfaMDc^*  u|k>»  which  h^^ 
tl^Ptfis^iti  U^U  qji^aiipD  ought  lo  be  aubniMeA  lo  ali^t 
l^iXQed  juclgies^  Xbe  H4>iiae  hftfi-  becoiaow  beMrccn  50^ 
ai)4;40,((aj^Qogagied  io>ib«rpre«4fBt  pMoefldiBgy  aod np^ 
tQ.  4^is<  xifnf§A  ks^  QpoiiDon  oaQMDtjt  tlieii  bad  agreedit*' 
abid^  by.  thet  rules  of  c^iden^^e;.  aa  aiiaMnitieiedi  ib  Am 
CQj^rt^.  b/elow ;  if  U)?s9  nde^liad'noiiibetn  foaadatioii  JH' 
tl^^  griocipl^,  qf  uiuh«  aod  ^yMioei  theft  tba  aaonei  %h^* 
w^r^e  s^^en  Qff  t^  heU€««  ItibftoaAOi  lheii^i»poi««M» 
th^t  tb.ey  abould  Aiiu^fy  theuiaeWos  whaiber  they  hmiX 
b^u^r  maintain  lh«jr  cooMXteaoy  bji  still  adh^nog  t^ri 
tbe  rules  iix  thcr  Qour4s$  baioit ;.  ot  whaibec  liwjn  cooMt^ 
vao.ture  ip  strike  Qi|t.  iota  a>iiei¥^patb>.aiid  aittke  rolW' 
fqr,  t|iem^v;e#  of  a  diffetaot  cbaraotec.  i^  upos  fiili- 
contsjderi$»M9n»itbiO^  ths^Mghtiiba  ftaferomruivoitki  hatot; 
adhere  tQ;  tbotf^e  rjules]  uihi(!b;were  fttrragea'dbeumd*<hgv: 
be^t  c/^lpplat^  to  aid)tJi»e  admimsicauoO' of  levari  a»^  tbesJ^ 
betho^gbt»i^fo^  tb^ir*  satisfaolioD^.maAfiiiaistkaa  tkef" 
sbc^ulda^^UaiA  frASoi  tb^  pDOpAti  aQtbarttieaiwba&.wi^^) 
thf.rulQ^of  prapup^  as^>  applicabt^i  t»  tbe  pr«aeat  paiM*  • 
A  great  aeal  had  been  said  respecting  bills. ofrpaittaaiidl^ 
peos^ltij^  whicbf  vu^.^uiie  ia^leranii  wiihi.tkMS.poimra^* 
Isspe  h^e;.  uf^ii^  that  8Utb^«>0t>.Uia«efiare^Jie-aboBid  oi^jp^ 
reiDacIy.,that»  if  they  4id(ni>t.ohserYe  tb«i»rtt)eB»olia«N'^ 
depce  i^  sucbbill^Jhry^migbliiefeafter  beoieUteBtirieii;' 
to. the  cbar^t^i:.  dov*  givreo.  oA  ibcmi  by  &«■».  persaw;.' 
Asjto  tbe,iii\pHtatioa^<s9 lUospariDglfiiciBabapoM  amme^' 
the  witne^.«ea^he  sb«tttid..aAeivsJy\  8aj»>  ibat  eite/y  wisptas*^ 
vrhp  hf^  appeared  a|.jlbeif)l4Hdalsips^  hac'VDMi€iiiitl6dii0c>> 
be  coDskdered  aS;ap^i'soQ(agaiinl.'WiMsnina  aottofi  C08^^ 
raption  had  beeq  pjrpved^.so  as  to  inptfaobhia  ebaiaoi*''- 
ter. .  H^.sppJkeabUJi]  a(Xegal»ft»dtjiisfeaeB«C|  ilMwgbte  - 
was  readj  to.!ad«Mt  tb^aMtnejofttbe^casinioay  ad&ce^i ' 
well  deserved  8crup<»lQus.>escsiwisi>iiiso  bafores tbair  ia»44r^ 
sbl.ps  decided  iM^ou  giving  i|  iaipliatSiCnndttc  bat 
that  which. now  seom^  to  joqutfti  sadi^serupafeaa 
amjoatipu  m^ght  e^vaaU»ally>  bo  provedn  tcoei  amk^ s«ti>*'' 
riglit  befcxre  thei.ca^eiW4ia  eaitrely^loscd..  IfitbailisbMlAi^ 
eventually  ^riO^e  .the  case,  isooM  noi.t]hai.wineil>^a^\ 
was  so  set  ii^t  hf,vejw$if^mom*%0'iS!m»fiMin  ot(.Ae«s*» '^ 
peisix^xis.  which  i^fe.,pr€vioflflj(li^vdled>»ti 
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teiri  Iv^te  |»TteiMt  <ea«e^  k  was  becmie  be  hftcl  b  '9eri«i«iii 
4^Mteiibi»i<be  fir€«Md  ili«  quefttk^  for  the  opioion  of  the 
judges,  as  to  ihe  ru^  which  obtftined  in  the  practice  of 
lAie  oowt*  below.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  concladed 
1y< repealing  the  ^urMion  which  e«r)y  in  the  day  he  had 
r#ad  to  tbr  H#u»e,  and  eii: pressing  bis  readinets  to  ji^l^ 
to  the  angge^iioo  of  the  noble  e«ri  <Grej>^  tod  omit  this 
wgrda  **  eivil  action/'-  at)d  substitute  for  them  ^^eapital 
G^enee.'*  Iti  prf  paring  a  question  of  this  kind,  words  of 
aupcrrrojcation often  technically  erept  to. 

,  Tic  Mar^mt$  of  LunHhwne  said  it  was  with  consi^ 
di^abU  reiuetaoce  that  he  rote  to  offer  il  very  few  6b^ 
afKvaiiooB  on  the  qaestion  now  before  their  lordships. 
19be  point  as  tb  whetiier  tiie  Queen'^  means  of  defeniift 
ImmJ  0ot  been  already  maierially  impaired  was  alidgethef 
diffi;rent  frotn  that  on  which  ft  was  now  proposed  to  tak^ 
tka  oproion  of  tlie  learned  judges.  Tiie  great  object  of 
ifl4|ttirjr  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  pracs 
fices  of  cerraia  agents  bad  been  carried  in  this  basiness^ 
II  had  been  said  tl>ey  otight  not  to  laonch  into  an  ih«' 
iqiitry  i«  which  they  might  be  duped^  and  that  they 
ought  nai  to  raise  a  fictittons  ageney,  through  which 
Awif«tpt  practices  might  be  traced  to  the  one  side  as  well 
^s  40  the  other.  There  was,  undbobtediy,  at  present^  nd 
Mk  «Bd  o^ofiriaed  proof  of  the  authorised  agency  of 
Kiganti  (  bet  it  was  impossthle  to  snppMe  that  the  ad*^ 
TOfdttie  Vimcrcnti,  acting  at  jMiiaOi  confiding  in  Powell 
mni  Brmmnf  making  aooorate  reports  of  all  that  passed 
before  biin',  eould  have  beetl  ti  oormpt  agent  of  the 
Queen*  He  bteiself  bad  ikt  objeclion  whatere^  to  tnv 
qilife  into  the  eondaot  of  Vimercati,  if  such  an  inqair/ 
•honki  he  judged  desirable  or  expedient.  A  noble  and 
Isnmed  lord  hw  cenlended  that  the  Honse  having  alwAyf 
edfaered  in  ptacttce  throughout  these  proceedings^  t0  der-' 
fain  vales  of  evideooe,  it  might  be  prodiictive  of  the' 
gratttesi  inconvenience  if  they  now  departed  fr6m  them, 
ktfpofftani  as  the  oeeaaion  wasi  He  heard  such  a  remark* 
with  the  iiim«>st  astooiehnent,  for,-  accordfag  to  bid  rew 
eoUecstkm,  their  kirdahtpa  had  not  tliroiighout  adhered  to' 
thoas  pukia.  They  had  not  no  adhered  ie  cases  perfectly 
aosimgduft  to  the  pt^esentfy  and  iti  which,  after  the  judges* 
had  dwokted  tiiat  e  partietvhir  c)iiestion  could  not  be 
poie«nforfaahly  td.  the  ralee  of  evidence  observed  iii^ 
oottikB  briowy  dsetr  ietfdftbips  hnd  decided  that  the  ques. 
fismjbmwIdiM  fmu    M  ^my  Mttied  to  pag^  455  or  the^ 
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printfld  mHUitM  of  «viileiice>  (Ch.  p.4A4^)  vfhme  t  liilf 
tiess  WAS  re-rexamiaed  by  the  Attx>rBey-GeQeFaI  vebtm 
to  conv^rsatioos  be  had  held  with  M.  Marrietd^  ber 
Majesty's  counsel  objected,  a&d  the  opioioD  of  the  judgf9 
was  taken.  It  was  delivered  in  one  of  those  clear  and 
Taluable  statements  so  well  <»lculated  to  throw  light  oq 
the  whole  subject,  which  their  lordships  had  had  tbi^ 
good  Cortune  to  receive  from  them  on  more  than  one  im^ 
porlant  question  since  the  commencement  of  these  pro« 
ceedings.  These  learned  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
sew  matter  could  not  be  introduced  on  a  re-examioatioo» 
although  touching  the  motives  by  which  the  witness  hadp 
been  actuated  in  giving  his  evidence,  (Here  ibe  nol^lc^ 
Marquis,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Redesdale,  read  tbe  opi« 
Bion  of  the  judges  at  length.)  Tbejr  lordsiiipsy  however^ 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  conceived  snapicioif 
did  attach  where  there  was  no  proof  that  iui.  undne  in^ 
fluence  had  been. exercised  over  the  witness  with  respect 
to  his  future  testimooyi  in  the  apprehension  that  tneraf 
inight  have  been  an  intermeddling  ,by  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Queen,  thought  projper:  to  exte;ad  tbe  cooa^ 
paratively  narrow  rule^  adopted  in  tbexonrts  below^  '  ,hi 
was  upon  this  general  ground,  aild  upon  any  other  sug^* 
gested  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  that,  if  allowed  to  pufsoo 
tbeir  examination,  they  could  prove  the  ei^istence  of  a 
conspiracy,  that,  he  thought  the  same  course  should, b(a 
adopted,  on  this  occasion.  If  siK^h  evidei^^e  waaat-all 
admissible  on  any  occasion,  it  ought  to  be  received  r^« 
mediately.  It  never  could  hereafter  be  received  with  any 
good  effect.  Good  God  I  was  it  possible  that  wfaiUt  the/ 
were  proceeding  to  depose  a  Queen,  wit^  a  aospicioo: 
banging  over  the  facts  upon  which  tbeir  proceedings 
were  founded,  they  were  to  be  satisfied  with  being  toi<£ 
tliat  they  mii^ht  iooDtre  into  them  afterwards B  &  had 
heard  ol  an  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  great  puller* 
down  and  8etter*-up  of  kings:  he  trusted  tbeir  lordships 
nad  no  inclination  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  witb  re*^^ 
gard  to  Qtieens.  After  having  pronounced  their  judg- 
ment against  her,  would  they  then  deem  the  time  to  have 
at  length  arrived  for  ascertaining  whether  a  conspiracy 
bad  been  formed  against  her  i  His.  Majestv  might  have 
married  again- before  this  inquiry  was  concluded  (and  as 
tlie  bill  now  stood  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  the  momei|t It 
passed);  and  if  its  result  should  be  to  discover  thdfa 
corrupt  conspiracy  iiad  been , organized  against  thi^pce* 
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«tet  Qb^n;  ithat  was  then  to  be  done  r  Tt  wodld  b^  bol 
hoot  reparation  to  make  to  their  Sovereign  who  had  been 
tHjuredy  to  her  Majeftty  who  had  been  deposed^  and  to 
the  eonotry  which  had  been  deluded,  that  thej  most  thea 
^proceed  to  divorce  the  King  from  his  new  wife,  and  set 
tip  their  former  Qoeen.  The  real  substantial  question 
tiefore  them  now  was«-H)ught  the  Queeo  oF  England  to 
be  deposed  t  He  did  think  that,  as  far  as  respected  the 
Milan  commission^  every  pei^on  acting  in  which  formed 
Mpart  of  the  system  of  agency  under  consideration,  they 
Werel  boand  to  hear  whatever  evidence  was  tendered  ds  to 
the  practices  which  it  adopted  or  sanctioned.  Whethet 
inch  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  remain  afterwards 
fapbh  their  minutes  was  a  separate  (Question,  and  one 
which  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  discu^sing^. 
Thfeir  lordships  had  now  to  consider  whether,  if  in  driy 
ca^e  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  ought  to  be  extended. 
they  ought  not  to  be  extended  in  this  instance?  It  could 
))ardly  be  said  that  they  were  establishing  another  danger* 
Otis  {)rececfent  by  this  deviation :  the  case  was  altogether 
^golar;  there,  was  no  probability  of  its  recurrence. 
tTpon' these  grounds  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  learned 
tbtinsel  for  her  Majesty  ought  to  be  Jpetnlitted' to  con- 
flnue  his  examination* 

•'  the*  Lord^Vhancellor  s^\d  he  had  prepared  a  new  foj-ni 
of  pmting  the  Question  to  the  learned  judges,  which', 
Witu'tfie  permission  of  their  lordships,  he  would  read. 

1.  If  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  capital  offence, 
or  any  crime',  evidence  had  been  given  upon  the  cross- 
examination  of  Witnesses^  examined  in  chief  in  support 
thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  A.  B.,  not  examined  as 
a  Witness,  had  been  employed  by  tl^e  party  j)referring 
the  indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  examine  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and 
the  party  indicted  should  propose,  in  the  course  of*the 
defence,  to  examine  C.  D.  as  a  witness  to  prove  thaj. 
Jl.  B.  had  offered  a  bribe  to  E.  F.  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  in  the  indictment, 
.£.  r.  not  being  a  witness  examined  in  support  of  the 
]ndictment|  or  examined  before  it  was  so  proposed  to 
examine  C.  D.,  would  the  courts  below,  according  to 
th^ir  usage  and  practice,  allow  C.  D.  to  be  examined  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  could  such  witness,  according 
t6  lair,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel,  employed  in  sup- 
port or  theprosecution^  objected  to  such  examination  i 
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IT.  If  in  the  trial  of  an  indiGtm^nt  fer  a  capital  oP 
fence  or  other  crimen  evkJence  bad  beeo  given  Upon  the 
cross-'exaasiaation  of  'witnesses  examined  in  chief  ia 
sappori  thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that  A.  Bj^  liol 
examined  as  a  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party 
preferring  the  indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  Id 
examine  evidence  and  witnesses  in  support  of  the  ia-* 
dictment,  and  the  party  indicting  should  propose  in  tba 
course  of  the  defence  to  examine  G.  H.  as  a  witness  to 
prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  him  a  bribe  to  induce  bim 
to  bring  to  him  papers  belonging  to  the  party  indicte4# 
G.  H»  not  having  been  examined  as  a  witness  in  support 
.of  the  indictmeutj  would  the  courts  below,  according  to 
their  usage  and  practice^  allow  G.  U.  to  be  exaoiined 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid^  or  conid  such  witness,  accorit- 
ing  to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel,  empFoyed  ilk 
aupport  of  the  prosecution,  objected  to  such  examioa* 
tion  i 

The  judges  then  retired. 

After  an  hour's  absence,  the  judges  returned  to  the 
House. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  stated,  that  the  judges  hjMl 
rotiferred  together  on  the  questions  propounded  tothem^ 
But,  in  consequence  of  their  great  importance,  they  res 
^^juired  farther  time,  sntil  to-morrow,  before  they  ddi^ 
.Offered  their  opinion. 

The  Lord'Ckancellar. — The  judges,  having  retnrned, 
state  that  they  wish  for  further  time  to  consider  tfafese 
tquestions,  and  therefore'  deure  that  your  Tordships  wiH 
mflow  them  to  sive  their  opinion  to-morrow.  I  move,  id 
consequence,  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

I'be  Marl  of  CartHirvon  did  not  conceive  that  their 
lordships  could  be  more  unprofitably  employed  than  stl^ 
jiog  in  that  place  discussing  technical  questions;  b^ 
cause  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  point  of  law  which  hail 
been  so  much  debated  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Ihepoint  of  duty,  on  which  they  would  ultimately  tHt 
called  to  decide  for  themselves.  Whether  this  aliened 
conspiracy  be  (Mroved  or  be  not  proved,  the  real  question 
for  their  lordships'  decision  must  be,  whether  thev  wonid 
Yield  to  the  demand  of  ministers;  first  to  gi^e  them  the 
human  pacrifice  for  which  they  thirsted,  and,  when  they 
liad  immolated  the  victim,  to  proceed  to  ioquire  by  whai 
fonl  crimes,  by  what  wi^k^  artifices,  that  victim  lUA 
liaea  di^agged  to  the  altar  t  Tbia  was  the  most  eztttordi-^ 
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.mry  proposition  that  a  miDUter  of  the  crown  bad  evtt 
assumed^  the  right  of  submittiog  to  their  lordships;  bat 
;  still  it  was  the  true  Question  now  before  then).  Their 
lordships  might  do  well  to  amuse  themselves  by  potting 
'questions,  to  the  judges,  but  it  was  impossible  for  tnem  to 
.  set  rid  of  the  question  which  he  had  stated,  therefore 
Jue  thought  they  bad  better  at  once  meet  that  question 
boldly  and  manfully.  But  if  they  thought  proper  to  wait 
iot  a  decisioQ  on  this  point  of  law,  which,  be  repeated,  is 
vbolly  irrelevant  to  the  point  of  duty,  it  would  seem  as 
it  they  were  afraid  of  the  great  question.  He  would  not 
apologize  for  this  short  appeal,  which,  to  some,  might 
appear  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  because  he  was  convinced 
ftiat  they  could  not  waste  their  time  worsen  than  by  pnr« 
suing  the  line  of  proceeding  which  they  had  adopted. 

Lord  JErskmc  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  that 
another  question  should  be  referred  to  the  judges,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  evidence  like  that  on 
«which  their  lordships  had  beep  debating*  and  on  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  which  no  decision  bad  yet  taken  pkce, 
^Igbt  not^  under  particular  circumstances,  be  1egaliced« 
and  rendered  admissible.  Although  the  question  put- to 
ibe  learned  judges  might  be  by  them  decided  in  theai* 
ijrji^tiyej  he  would  assume  thi^  a  negative  decision  h(|d 
taken  place,  and  under  that  supposition  he  would  put  the 
lojlowiqg  question  i — 

:.^Jll  Supposing  that,  according  to  the  rnles  of  law, 
eyidf&oce  of  a  conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  in  support 
pf  tbe  prosecution  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  except 
such  as  directly  applies  to  a  prosecutor  or  an  agent  eni^ 
ployed  by  him,  general  evidence  of  sach  a  conspiracy 
^^aynot,  nevertheless,  in  the  first  instance,  be  receiised 
as  .a  preliminary  step  to  aflfectiog  the  prosecptor  himself, 
w  any  agent  employed  by  him  \  ana  whether  the  same 
Fule  would  not  apply  as  to  receiving  evidence  from  a  de- 
fendant, indicted,  seeking  to  establish  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  bim? 

Bis  lordship  moved  that  this  question  be  referred  to 
^e Jjodges. 

.  TAe  Lord'-ChanceHoT  said,  though  he  did  not  see  how 
ibis  question  bore  on  the  proposition  in  dispute,  yet  thi^ 
puxM  principle  which  led  him  yesterday  to  stair»  that  if 
any  noble  lord  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  jodges, 
nn  should  feel  obliged  to  birttfof  fi^isandiog  It^andthat  he 
would  took  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  learned 
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per«ofif^i»ha|srer  hh  own  might  cbaiice  tp  be«  now^  led 
mm  to  tbtnk  that  the  qoestioo  of  his  noble  aod  learned 
fxiend  «ught  to  be  put.  "^ 

The  question  was  then  referred  to  the  judges,  and  9t 
half*pa4t  two  o'clock  the  House  adjooroed. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY.^-^Octobtr  18. 

Coupsel  being  callpd  in«  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
stated^  that  the  learned  judges  bad  conferred  upon  the 
qiuestioQs  referred  to  theift  by  their  lordships,  but  that 
some  doubt  beiog  jeniertained  as  to  the  point  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  the  third  question,  be  took  the  iibersf 
of  suggesting- whether  their  lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  give  s«me  explanntiouof  thst. question. 

jLi^rd  Erskine,  m]a6  had  been  consulting  with  tbi^ 
judges,  withdrew  the  third  question,  and  the  followiog 
was  Agreed  to  in  its  place  z^yr 

**  Supposing  that,  ikccordiogto  the  rules  of  law,  evi^ 
denee  of  a  conspiracy  ngaiost  a  defendant  for  any  in« 
dictable  offence  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  conTict  of 
crimicate  hiui^  unless  as  it  may  liipgly  to  himaelf  or  tq 
an  agent  employed  by.  hiip,  cpay  not  general  evidence. 
nevef  iheless^  of  the  existence  of  tks  conspiracy  charged 
upon  the  record,  be  received  in  the6rst  instance,  though 
it  cannot  affect  such  defendant  unless  brought  home  to 
him,  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  bi|p ;  and  whether  the 
same  rule  would  apply  if  a  defendant  sought  by  such 
general  evidence^  in  the  first  instance,  to  affect  the  pfo« 
secutor  with  a  conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  for  the 
destruction  of  his  defence.*^ 

Lord  Enkinc  wished,  that  as  the  learned  judges  were 
agreed  as  to  their  answers  to  the  two  first  questions  theic 
opinion  should  be  received  at  once. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
their  lordships  should  not  require  the  opinion  of  the, 
judges  on  the  two  first  questions  put  to  them,  before 
they  were  prepared  to  answer  the  third, 

Lord  Erskine  still  wished  for  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  judges  on  the  two  first  questions,  and  thought 
that  they  might  consider  the  third  question  in  the  iD« 
tcrval  that  would  occur  while  they  answered  the  two  firsts 

The  Lord^Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  judges 
should  not  deliver  their  opinion  on  the  two  first  ques«i 
tions  until  they  bad  come  to  a  decision  on  the  last.  His 
reason  fur  this  was,  that  there  might  be  in  all  the  three 
some  conuexion,  which  would  remer  it  coaveoient  that 


^.bcir  Dpiniou  9hoii)4  be  nTcn  atdieMnM^tidnfr^  »l)  lh« 
Vfaaree«  He  knew  that  if  be  were«.ifi  the  exereiie  of  hi* 
doljr  as  a.JB<lgey  called  opoo  to  conskiev  these  quetltona^ 
it  woold  he  B^re  latisfaatory  to  him  to  have  the  oppor*- 
tuDity  of  giving  his  opinion  on  all  the  three  at  onee  thaa 
jieparajtely.  He,  therefore,  pro^sed  that*  the  judges 
ahonld  be  heard  oo  all  the  three  questions  at  ckkce* 

The  jodges  then  withdrew. 

Lord  tl.^ttjfon  staled  that  Mr«  Granv^ille  Sfaarpe^  «N»o 
bad  ^vven  evidence  respecting  the  perfbroianoe  of  the 
Moorish  dancfi  ^tCalcuttai  wished;  to  mahe  a  eorrection 
|n  a  part  of  his  evidence.  He  had,  since  he  appeared 
at  the  bar,  seen  a  letter  ;or  wrtiten  doconieoi»  which 
iraiaed  a  doqbt  in  hia  msod  as  to  whether  the  Bishop  of 
fi&icoit^  fras  preseat.at  the  exhibition  of  the  danoe.  lis 
answer  to  a  question  put  across  thetable^the  nbhle  loni 

Sid  be  understood  that  tJie  bMbop's  iad;  was  ipnesent. 
f.  Sbarpe  was  in  attendance^  be  might  now  be  oalledi 
yf 4beir.)prdshipa pleased  tobear bis oxplanaiion. 

,  Qetaimttt  Shttrptt  Bs^,  was  accordingly  agaiti  cal]^ 
^^  and  farther  examined  by  the  Lords. 
.  Thf  lord'Chqwcelhr.^^h,  hs&  been  ttsted  to  the  Home  that  you 
are  d^lfo'ifs  of  making  some  corrccikm  in  jour  evidence*  with  rerpect 
i^  a  fievvm  or  persons  stated  to  baye  beea  presept  at  a  dance  at  Ci\j 
cutta/is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

Be  so  ^od  as  to  stste  vhat  tlie  cdrrectron  t^  >— In  the  evidence  I 
tately'gaVe  before  Tour  1ordsMpi>>  I  ftta!t<pd  that  the  BiiibAp  of  Cateutts 
wMprs«nt  at  as  E^ileni<daDoer(  since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  priiatc^ 
piomorandmn,  made  by  a  penon  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion, 
made  abotit  tbe  time,  which  leads  me  to  beliefe  that  the  bishop  him* 
ielf  was  not  present,  though' it  confirms  other  parts  of  ray  statement. 

Have  you  anv  reason  to  suppose  (hat  you  made  any  mistake  ^ith 
raspect  la  tbe  oiaer  pessons  auied  to  be  present  oo  that  oreaslonfi-'I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  in  £sc(  it  is  >€<infirf9(td  by  th^  wemorandaw 
jthat  the  other  persons  were  present.  .      ^  ^ 

Are  you  correct  in  your  recollection,  and  are  you  ppw  of  opinion 
that  the  bishop  was  not  present? — My  memory  is  strongly  impressed 
that  tbe  bishop  was  present,  but  I  consider  the  written  doconeiit 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  my  memory. 

The  Lord^CMancellor. — I  am  afraid^  my  lords,  that  the 
yvitness's  etidenoe  will  not  go  to  prove  whether  the 
bishop  was  present  or  not  at  the  dance,  if  the  tnemoran'* 
dum  is  the  testinonj  to  be  depended  on. 

^rl  'Grey, — My  lords,  if  any  doobt  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  witness  respecting  tbe  accnracy  of  tbe  do- 
cument, which  the  witness  was  referred  to,  I  certainly 
think  it'ought  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence^  that  tbe 
bishop  migoi  hare  been  present  at  the  dance* 


wo 


'  T%$  Id>rd^ChanceUar.'^'Wheiher  there  is  a  dotibt  ii 
die  witii€8s*ii  itindy  veipecting  the  accoracy  ef  ifae  doi 
comenr^  is  of  no  momeDt;  nor  is  it'very  material  to  th^ 
questioD  itself,  as  lo  whcthef  the  bitltop  irai  preaieot  of 

aot.  , 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bromgham  requested  permission  to  pot  ib  tw^ 
letters^  one  of  his  late  Majesty  and  the  other  of  bib  pre* 
•em  Mi^esty,  both  of  which  he  had  stated  in  openrod 
the  defence  of  her  Majesty,  and  requested  that  the  Esn 
of  Liverpool  might  look  at  them  to  identify  tMe  hand« 
writing. 

The  Earl  of  Littr^t  was  a€eordioj|1y  si^rn  at.th^ 
table  hy  the  Lord-Ckan&cllor ;  bni  the  SoUeiier-Generat 
exjpressed  his  wiilin^ess  t0  adoSit  the  handwriting  o| 
the  said- letters  respectively. 

TAr  Xiord-CAani^/br.~What  are  tlie  dates  of  the 
lettentJ  j 

Jf  IS  BroffgAnm.— One  is  dated  Wladfor  Castle,  April 
80,  1796:  the  other  Windsor  Castle,  November  t9rHiM« 

The  said  letters  were  marked  by  tiie  Clerk  Assistant.  I 

Samuel  Inman  was  then  called  in,  and  having  beeol 
sworq,  produced  a  paper,  and  was  examined  by  their 
lordships.  t 

The  Lotd-Chancelhr ^^Whait  ptp€r|iave  jisu  giSt  there) — k  cciti- 
$cate  ef  tbe  serviiuile  of  WiUiamCarTiogtoa  in  his  Majesty's  Nsfy.' 

Are  the  entries  iskcn  from  the  ori^imir  tHX>ks  i-^l  have  calnctBd; 
this  from  the  books  of  his  Majesty's ^bips  ibeceio. specified  1 

Those  are  faithful  extracts  7-r'lhese  are  faithful  extracts  from  ihoir 
books,  made  by  myself;  I  baivaihe  •books-AMM-Aeom- which  tUs-Jsi 
tak«). 

Mr,  Denman,  having  seen  the  paper,  stated  that  it  did 
Bot^occur  to  him  to  put  any  qnestions  ilpon  it.' 

The  same  was  delivered  in^  and  is  as  foBows : 
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The  witoets  was  directeU  to  withdfaw. 


Afmr  «  ihtti mmt^  tfiekarb^dl  judges  belo^feM^^^ 
tbe  Lord  CMelT  JustHse  of  tbt  KiogVbeocii  deliyer^'iBe 
"tOi^knhnoiis  opiniieD  oF  the-jodges  ttpootbe'  ArM  attd 
secand  que&Uofii,  s^v^raUjr  io  irbe  fll^gntivef  «fid  g^^ 
bia  reasons  fts  follows  :—* 

Lord  Chief  Juliet  JMbti.-^lAy  lordl^  tbe  judged  tt^^ 
ff  rred  together  for  some  time  jresterday,  upon'  tbe  (O/aA^ 
tions  proposed  to  them  by  yoorlofdsblps ;  and  afterwin^t 
Beparated  irt  order  to  consider  tbem  lipArt^  and  Diet 
again  early  this  niorntog^  and  again  <;oBfer red  iOgfsttiir 
vpon  iheoi.  All  of  as  then  agreed  in  iheansW^mo  be 
given  to  ihef  questions  proposed  to*us^  and' I  bAvityg  t^Mid 
to  my  learned  brothers  tbe  writing  wbidi  f  had  prepaf<^d 
as  containing  my  oWn  sentictients  and  emh^t,  fi  #aft 
found  that  they  concurred  •  therein  $  and  L  tS^atetbeiit 
aathority^  with  your  )ordsbips'  peroiiMionj  Io  4eli^r 
what  i  had  written^  <wbtcb  your  lordsbrps  wU  ofci^rre 
fs  in  tbe  singular  number/ being  ongiiiallj^  pifeparMM 
my  own  Blone^)  as  cotttamidg  aad  eXjpc^Mngilfa^ii' 4tetl«- 
titnents  also.  ',..*.•.:-,    jii- 

My  lords>  tbe  first  question  p^op<»se|l  by  yotii^lofdsMjpir 
11  in  these  words:  ''  IF^  in.tlie  trial  o^  an  ibdieitn^Dt  for- 
a  eaphal  offence^  or  any  cftroe,  evrde^ct^had  be^  gi^^ 
upon  a  troBS-examination  ^fwitnessOi  exaotin^'  iH 
chief  in  support  ihereof^^from  wlnid)  tt'iipp€Saretf*tbVt 
A.  B.,  not  exaasrned  as  a  witnes^t/  hiid  ^b«^it  ^nirpi^ed 
by  tbe  party  prdVriTtag  the  tedtettnen  w-aB.iqfit0Pi9 
proeiire  and  examine  evidetfce  and  witd^ssesin  aaf]!^! 
of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  indicted  sboitid  >r6*! 
pose>  in  the  course  of  the  defenc^,  to  eKamine^  O.  0.  at 
a  witn#ss  to  prove  that  A.*  B.  had  Offered  a  bribe  td  B.F» 
in  order  to  iiiduce  him  to^ive  teistimotiy  ^touAhiog  tM 
matter  inthe  indi€tme«it/£.  P.-  not  being  a  w(tnesir-e±<4 
amioed  m  support  of  iht  indtctmeitt,  or  ^xattiiriedbetbre- 
it  was  so  proposed  to  examibeCD.,  wooM  the  covfltt 
below,  according  t9  ibeir  usage-aad-praotfitf,  aiiow-C^Ov 
to  be  examined  foi  th^  purpose  aforesaid,  ot  coold  stfeh 
Witness,  according  to  law,  be'So^xam(ne<d,  i#fbe  counsel 
employed  in  support  of  the  prosectitiou  (^>je'i(ted'tosiidll 
examination?"  ' 

My  lords,  tbe  question  tbFus  proposed  by  yeo^  lord^' 
ahips  to  the  judges  must  be  admitted  by  ^It  p6rek>laft  tO'  h^ 
a  question  of  great  importance,  as  it  regardatlie^adminii^ 
tration  of  justice;  and  it:b  to  me  a  qoei^btl  enti^ily 
new,  and  of  very  diffiealt  sMoiioa.    I  hateic#nsidtr^ 

I       -  .  ^        -  .    -.        .  .       J  IbV- 

*  "  "^  ^  . 
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jofiir  lor<bhip««  and  «irith  aa  ADyi^ijr  ptO|M>rt  toned 'to  the 
ii9pQrt»noe<of'tiie  qu^Hion  iuelf  ^  and  it  .is  not  witbooC 
wiich  dJffideDce  that  I  now  oiFer  lo  jour  lordships  the 
result  of  my  deliberation.  Your  lordjships  will  allow  me 
kei^e  to  iocerpote  an  observalfori^  aod  to  r<iy,  that  the 
difl^ence  I  felt  at  the  oiocaeot  of  wriung  has  been  oon« 
.tidefably  decreased  by  the  knowledge  1  now  b»ve^  that 
-my  opinion  and  sentimenta  have  received  rhe  concm'- 
•Ketiee  of  my  learned,  brothers. 

.    The  question  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  considered 
il>  llie  sam^  mode^  and  must  receive  the  same  aoswer^  a^ 
if  the  parties  were   reversed  ;  as   ify  instead  of   proof 
..offered  on  the  behalf  uff  a  defendant  respecting  the  act 
of  <an  a^nt  ea»ployed  by  tbe  prosecutor,  it  were  proof 
offbrild  ia  reply  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor*  respect- 
iag:  tike  ooaduct  of  an  agent  employed  by  tbe  accused 
Ao  fKocare  and  examine  evideoce  and  vvitnesses  in  imp^ 
port  of  his  defence,    if  such  proof  caa  be  recejjired  on 
the  part  of  a  defendant,  it  must   be   received  on  tbe 
^relind  that  it  may  lead  to  a  legttiovate  inference  and 
comcluaioo^  that  the  witneHes  esiamined  against  htnk,  * 
ahhouffh  oat  appearing  to  have  been  called  before  the 
eoort  by-  ^any  undoe  means,  are  nevertheless,  on  this 
.gceniNl  estraneouB  and  foreign  to  iheui,  not  |o  be  coo* 
anlered  as  tiie  witnesses  of  truth.     And  if  such. an  infer» 
enoeand  concluaion  can  be  reasonably  and  legitimately 
dfawfi  in  favour  of  a  defendant,  in  tbe  case  prop<»sed  b.y 
your  lordsliips,  {  am  unable  >tO  discover  any  priocipie 
ppon  which  [  may  say  ibat  the  like  conclusion  may  not 
be  with  eqtktl  reason  drawn  against  hire  in  the  analogous 
oaee,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest ;  so  thai 
proof  of  tbit  nature,  if  admissible,  muat  be  expected  to 
lead  as  frequenily  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
maa  by  caaiiug  discredit  upon  his  defence,  as  to  the 
adqoitial  of  soeh  a  person  by  diiigracing  ihe  prosecu«* 
lion ;  :ai»d  thia  coasideratioa  enables  me  to  contemptetef. 
the  que^tioD  proposed  with  more  calmness  than  f  should 
be  able  to  view  aqoeationi  of  which  the  determination 
might  possibly  by  the  exclusion  of  his  evidence  lead  to 
tbecoiMleaaiiation  of  an  ionocent*  person,  but  could  in 
9»  e^Be  pcodtice  tbe  same  ctinseqaeace  by  the  exclusion^, 
of  :evidenoe  against  himJ, 

'  Tbe^c^uestion  proposed  by' your  lordships^  regards  the 
WU  of  '.'a  pe/sdn. employ cfd, by  .the  party«  preferring  noi 
indictmieiit  as  an  a^ent^  to  procure  atid  examine  evi* 
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dence  aoclwilaesvef  io  sopport  of  the  iodicttOftDti'  ul 
it  regards  the  act  of  that  ^ent»  addreaaeil  to  a  penoa* 
not  examined  aa  a  wltneas  ia  supporl  of  the  iodiotaeDl, 
and  the  offered  proof  not  apparently  conoectiag  icaelf 
with  any  particular  matter  depoaed  by  the  witneises  who. 
have  bee/i  examined  in  support  of  ibe  indictmeat,  aad 
Jeaving  therefore  those  .witnea^es  4iOBffected  by  ibepro* 
prosecTproofj  ,otberwise  than  by  way  of  infereoce  aaA 
conclusion;  and  this  questipp  may  be  considered  as  it 
regards  ibe  prosecutor  or  party  preferring  the  iodici-> 
ment.  and  as  it  regards  the  witnesses. 
.  The  prpsecutorlaas  by  the  bypoihesis  employed  a  fer* 
son  as  an  agent  lo  procure  and  examine. evidence  aoi- 
witnesses.    This  is  a  lawful  femployiotent^  nee^asary  io 
iaany  cases^  in  some  meritt^rioos.  In  none  dtsgr^iioefttl  off/ 
improper,  if  we  look  e;ither  to  Um  employer  or  .lotbe 
person  employed  ;  and  beii^  a  lawful^  enn^lojroieft,  it  is 
to^be  presunfted^  untjl  the  contrary,  barabowuK  thsttlie 
emp)oj[ei:  means  and  Intends  that  his-agf  ot  ahall  exe««ie- 
it  by  lawful  means ;  find  a4|  accor^in^  to  the  f&epieral 
rul^s  and  principles  of  law^  a persc^q  is  optio.be  a&oted 
ip  interest  or  fame  by  any  act  of  a^iotheir*  ajtbowgh  that 
other  jcnay  have,  been  in  bis  employment  or.confideincf . 
as  an  agent  or  oLherwi.se>,  exceptiiug.siiob  actsonljaa 
either  are  in  their  own  nature  or  may. by  exiriM^ii^evir 
dcnce  be  !>Kown  to  be  within,  the  scope. of  the  .authority 
given  by  him,  and  which  may  tberefoce  be.  cauaideied 
as  h'm  acts  perfurmed  by  Uie.hand,  or  h^  4^aralJQaa 
uticred  by  ^he  tongue^  of  his  appoi^>te4  suhiititut^  it 
would  be  contrary  19.  those  general. rul^, and  principies| 
to  allow  a  pioseeuior^  and  thruogh  hioi  tl>e  pifoacicutiai^ 
that  be  has.  instituted,  to.  be  disgraced;, by, the, :act  aup^- 
posed  in  your  lordships'  question,  without  aoii^ , furiber 
proof  affecting  him,  thap  the  .terjns  of  that  questiou 
sMggest.     It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  matters  ef 
fact  contained  in  your  lordships*  questionj.tbat  the.  pron 
secutor  may,  up  to  the  very  moiMeoi.  whe^  ihe  {iroof  it- 
ofieredy  be  wholly  ignorant  of  tbe  wicked.  ACi  of  liit 
agent ;  it  is  no  less  consistent  tliat,  having  bee<^.  in/or (n- 
ed  of  the  a^-ty  he  may  have  rejected  it  wiih  iodignatiQa^ 
find  have  repudiated  the.  proSered  tQsti.n^onyg.. and  wiib/* 
holden  the  witness  frotn  the  court;  i^i^d  if.be  b^  absetNb 
from  the  trial,  which  frequently  happei^^j  it  may  bem-^ 
possible  to  prv^ye  bisigqorao^  in  »uid  ca4e,i  or.  the.|)f(H 
•prieiy  of  his  coj^dpct  inahe  fQtber.  .  .  :    ..       -i- 

.   With  regard  to  the  witntsaea,  my  lords,  which  is  the 
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most  imiiornint  part  of  thfs  i^onsicferatidti^  (because  if 

Altoe  4»iioetise¥*are  producaf  agaihst  a'  peison;  it  is  of 

lUilc  %:6ntei\t4tice  to  him  by  what  partlbalar  procure- 

i»eiil  they  may  haire  been  prodbeed,)  it  is  to  be  con- 

aid^ed  whether  a  >egitrffiaie  inference  and  conclusioa 

cAii  be  drawn' against  ti\eir  credit  and  veracity  from  the 

ptoof  proposed*    The  proposed  proof  does  not  directly 

aflRectibem^  it  regards  an  a(5t  to  which;  according  to  the 

bjpotheftis^  they  may  Be  entire  siranger^^  -and  being  nn 

ttiiiawful  set,  they  are  not  to  be'presuuied  to  have  been 

parties  to  ii^  or  to  any  other  net  of  the  like  natiire,  with- 

otli  proof  «f^jn«t  them  ;  they  may  be  persons  of  honour 

amd'probify^  deposing  ro'facts  really  and  truly  occurring 

within  their  own- personal  koowtedge,  and  taking  place 

ivitbki  their  own  sight  or  hearing,  as  they  have  averred 

i<pJAi  fheir  offtb.     It  may  have  been  intended^  that  the 

p^soo  to  wbom*  the  bribe  was  oflPered,  should  speak  to 

other  facM,  occurring  tit  another  time^  and  in  another 

ptaee,    whoWy  unconnecK^d  with  them,   or  with'  the 

Mttersto  ^hich.tbey  have  deposed  ;  can  it  then  be  reja- 

abniibly  conduHed^  tharf  the  ^cts  deposed' by  them  are 

mHrne;  tfcat  bowe'ier  respectable  or  numerous  they  may 

bej  they  mun  be  aM  wioked  and  perjured  men,   because 

•ome  other  man  hras;  from  overweening  zeal  or  a  cor- 

niprhe^vt,  wickedly  endeavoitred  to  seduce  by  money 

aiA^ther  person  «to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  of 

tbtti  indtetment  on  which  they  have  appenred.     1  must 

8fi|fy4l>y^>kirrds,  that  1  am  of  opinion,  that  such  conclusion 

cand^t  reosonabty  be  drawui  either  in  the  case  proposed 

ill' yt^ur- lordships'  question,  or  in  that  analc^ous  case 

wbitib  i'httVie  taken  the  liberty  to  adduce.    The  utmost 

.  eflH*t  In  niy  opinion  of  the  proposed  proof,  and  in  many 

CKMi'^vetf  tfiis-would  not  be  a  fair  or  reasonable  effect^ 

would 'be  tdexevle  suspicion;  but' suspicion  is  not  a  le« 

gtfimtikte  grottnd  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  ought 

onlyuo'  faiefbunded  upon  reasonable  and  probable  proof. 

A>r  these  reasons,  I  think  your  lordships'  first  question 

must  be  answered*  in  the  negative. 

•'Thi^y  my  lord«,  i»  the  opinion  which,  after  much  con-' 
sideration,  I  have  formed  upon  the  question  proposed* 
b5«'tlnfe  Hodse.^ '  Ttiat  quest'mn  is  couched  "in  the  most  • 
gietM^l  at^d* abstract' terms*;  and  your  lordships  most  be 
a»^aveS)F  the' difficulty  that:  tnay  often  occur  in  forming 
arPOpinion  «pon  k  question  of  sneh'  a  nature,  applied 
not  to  a /natter  of  abstract  Terence;  but  to  a  matter  con-** 
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iiected  wifli  th^'baskiess  and  aflhirs  of  men*  Few 
occur  in  the  practical  ad mitiiftt ration  of  jtostice/whereifl 
a  judge  cio^s  not  find  sotne  help  toward  a  rigiit  decniod 
of  a  questionable  point  in  antecedent  or  accompairyiiig 
facts  and  cireutnstanci^s  appearing  before  brnii  aiid  ia 
not  guided  in  bis  apptieaiion  of  general  priatjiple^*  f o 
the  individual  caii\^  by  the  perttcolars  of  that  caae  iCieir. 
The  question/  as  proposed  by  your  lordships,  doe»  sot 
contain  any  such  aid  or  guide  ;  I  mention  not  this,  my 
lords^  by  way  of  complaint  against  the  que^iion^  bot'bj 
way  of  excuse  for  the  imperfect  too  of  oiy  answer  to  u  ; 
and  I  tnust  beg  leaV^  to/ add,  that  notwUbstandiag  the 
opinion  I  have  delivered  ob  the  question  f>ropo0edy  i  ftm 
by  fto  means  prepared  tosay^  tbot  iti  no  case/ and  under 
DO  circumstances  appearing  at'  a  trials  it  might  not  be- fit 
anld  proper  for  a  judge  to^liow  proof  of  thirnatorete 
be  submitted  to  the  eonsideratioo  of  a  jarjr;  aftd  the 
inclination  of  every  judge  is  to  adltfitrHMitber  ihitn  ie 
exclude  the  oflFerea  proof, 

II.  The  same  reasons  which  hare  indaced*  aie  to  ati^i* 
«wer  your  lordships'  first  question  in  the  fuegBLiir^ylesui 
me  to  answer  the  second  question^lso  in  the  n^ative.*«^ 
The  question  is  in  these  words^ ''  If  in  the  trial  of  aft  ia-' 
dictment  for  a  capital  oflFence^  or  other  crimen  evidetice 
had  been  ^iven  upon  the  *eros8«examinatk>Q  of  witneeaet 
examined  m  chief 'in  sup|K>rt  thereof,  from  wbtOhitafN 
pcared  that  A.  B.,  not  cfxamined  as  a  witness^  bad  be«v 
employed  by  the  party  preferring  the  iadidtttietrtaaaii 
agent  to  procure  and  to  examine  tfi^etk^  and  wItiMsssea 
in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  iadicted 
dhouTd  propose,  in  the  cotifse  bf  the  defence^- to*e!^amtii# 
G.  B.  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  him* 
^ribe  to  induce  him  to  bring  to  him  papers' belonging  td* 
the  party  ii^dicted,  Q.H.  not  having  be^  exarairied  as  a 
witness  in  ^unport  of  the  indictmeat,  wotikl  the  courCs 
below,  according  to  theii^  usag^  and  prfcethzey  allafwOiH. 
to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  aforeiaid  v  or  «oiiM>loeli 
witness,  according  to  law,  be  so  examined,  If  the  couoiel 
Employed  in  support  of  the  proseentidh  objected  to  aiicb 
examihatton.^  •   •      r 

In  answer  to  this  question,  my  lords,  I  inust  tlso  take 
leave  to  ttdd,'as  another  ground  of  ohjection  to  t?be  proof 
proposed  in  the  question,  thatit  doe9  not  tbev^by  appeai 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  papers  alluded  t^^  or  what  the 
motive  of  the  patty  ^adeftvoariag'  lo  obtain'  tdent ;  fo< 
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p^pfWyiW^bt  ^  u»coiH)€ct^  witlx  the  subject  of  the 
pKo^ecAiUoay  and  .rel^e  wholly  A9  soin^  other  aod,cliff^Qn( 

:  Th€^  the  liQr^  Chief  Jp&(i€.e  i>f  itbe  King's-beach  de- 
jiyeiEed  the  -nnaaimoiuB  opinion  of  t\^  Jqarned.  judges  ta 
the. first  pari  9I'  the  .third /q^esMoo  m  th^  afiiraiativfs^  itQ4 
tQ.^he  l^uc^  p^rt  of  tb^  saiii^  ifi  the  a$ru9aiiveaI»o,  wUb 
-  t4ttalific;wlioD»  aad  gave  their  reasoas  as  folJo.w : 
f  Tiim  third  qitesiioB  pi^pofied  by  yoar  lordships  ia 
f^^oppo^ing  thai  a^cordiog  to  ti^  rples  of  law,  evideoc^ 
»f.  a  cw3piracy  against  a  defeadaot  for  aay  iodictablQ 
ofl^ftce  ought  BOt  to  be  adoitted  to  convict  or  criminate 
hiuii  unless  as  it  may  apply  to  himself,  or  to  ap  ageqit 
fIDpjbyed  by  \\\mt  inay  not  general  evidence^  nevjerthe* 
k^Sy  of  tiie  /^nis^ence  of  the  conspiracy  charged  upon  the 
Kepord,  be  received  in. the  first  ios^an^,  though  it  cannolt 
^eel  auch  defendant  i^nleas  brought  h^iipe jto bi^)»  or  to  w* 
agent  employed  by  him ;  and  whether  (he  same  rple  would 
apply  if,ia  defeadapt  sought  by  sui^b  general  evidence  m 
lb»..firac  instance  to  affect  the  prosecutor  witb  a  coon 
api/acy  to  suborn  wiinesses  for  the  destruction  of  hU 
dS^feikce/' 

My  Jorda^  we  vtaderstand  the  first  part  of  this  third 
i|«eiiHAQii^'to  relate  to  a  proaecutioa  for  some  crime,  the 
pitQof  whfir^of  is. supposed  to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  pf 
evideac^  of  a  .conspiracy  entered  into  by  the  pzuty  then 
kKiioted  and  under  trial,  so  that  the  conspiracy  is  to  be 
givcfl  ta  evid^aee  against. hiiQ ;  and  the  Intter  part  of  the 
4^aest'ion  regards  the  c,ase  pf  f^  person  .indicted  for  some 
crime^  and  seekiugtQ  diefiepd  himself  against  that  indicts 
went  by-provipgaoonapir^cy  to.sul)Qrn  witnesses  a^inst 
bim;-  Md  tbe^  poiata  of  inquiry  in  both  parts  regard 
Qojy  the  Qrd#i  and  cour^  of.  i^dducing  the  proof  before 
llieeoart}  and  ao  aodersi^odii^g  this  question^  we  have 
no  hesitat't^n  as  to  aosweriag  the  iirat  part  of  it  in  tba 
affirmaUae.  We  are  of  opioiont  lluit  on  4  prpsecMtion 
for  a  crime  to  be>  proved  by  conspiracy,  general  evidence 
of  an  aviating  eonspiaracy  may  in  ^he  first  instance  be  re* 
ceived  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evi/^ 
de^ce  by  which  it  is  to  be.^ho^wq,  that  the  individual 
dbfendants.were  guilty  par^icipatcvra  in  such  conspiracy. 
Thia  is  often  neoe^sary  to  render,  th^  particular  evidedce 
itttelligibiey  and  to  show  the  true  m^i^oii^g.and  cbaractec 
o£ihe  acia  of.  the  iodividui^l  def^daqts,  and  A:>n  .that  ac* 
count,  we  presume,  it  is  permitted.    Bot  it  is  to  be  ob- 
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served^  that  in  soch.«a»»  the  general  nature  of  the  vboh 
evidence  inteiided  to  be  adduced  is  previously  opened  ta 
the  courii  wberdiy  the  jvdge  is  enabled  to  form  an  opi* 
nioo  as  to  tlie  proi^abUity  of  affeciiog  the  ioditidrai 
defendants  by  particular  proof,-  applicable  to  tban,  sod 
Gomwetiog  tbem  with  the  general  evidence  of  the  aitegerf 
conspiracy;  and  if  upon  saeb  opening  it  shoald  appear 
manifest  that  nv  particolar  proof,  sufficnent  to  aftct  thn 
defendaots,  is  intended  to  -be  adduced,  it  woald  bcoome 
the  doty  of  thii-jndge  to  stop  the  case  tis  /mim,  and  not 
to  allow  the  >^enefal /evidence  to  be  received,  which,  evea 
if  attended  witb  no  other  bad  effect,  such  as  escitiag  an 
nnre^onable  prejodice,  would  certainly  be  a  aaeieM  waste 
of  Qaie« 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  niy  loidi,  we 
understand  Jt  to  be  tiere  assumed,  that  the  supposed  eaii- 
spimcy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  the  accused  is  ale*' 
gitimate  ground  of  defence,  and  that  yourlordslnpdd» 
nut  ask  the  opinion  of  the  judges*  upon  that  point,  aad 
therefore  upon  that  point  we  do  not  presnme  to  offef  a&f 
thing  to  youf  lordships  9  and  considering  this  latter  pari 
of  the  proposed  question,  like  the  first  p»rt,  torfjjsrd 
only  the  order  and  course  of  adducing  die  pfosf,  we 
should  give  the  saine  answer,  in  the  alSrmitive^witlllWl 
qualiffieaiign  only,  naeady,  that  tihe  proposed  tmia^ 
should^  in  sotne  way,  he  previously  opened  to  tii^eoarfj 
as  in  tt>e  case  of  a  prosecution  to  be  pmved-by  eemf>^ 
racy,  in  order  to  enable  the  jadgs  lo-form  an  ojpinion  m 
to  the  probability  of  bringing  the  evidence  faosKMas 
to -affect  aoDie  person,  whose  actsave  material  and  mle^ 
vant  to  the  issue  io  the  indiutment  then  under  trisi-      * 
Ti€  L^rd^Chanctlhr  moved  that  the  opinioo  of  tte 
judjB^s  should  be  entered  on  the  minutea««««Ag^eed  Vh 

The  AUorney-Gtmnd  said,  that  having  been  presenti 
1>y  permission  of  their  lordsbi]^,  dnring  the  deli 9Sf^  y^' 
the  GociQurrent  opinion  of  the  judges  by  tbe  Lord' Chief 
Justice,  he  troated  he  should  stand  excused  for  sitbsHt- 
ting,  a  few  observations.     Wtniat  engaged  in  d»«  ^"^ 
charge  of  a  duty  which  had  been  cast  upon  bioiy  tie  bad^ 
uodersiood,  at  its  outset,  that  in  the  prodoctioii  and  ^ 
ceptioo  o4  evidence  their  lordships  hud  lesohred  to  be  • 
guided  by  the  rules  of  tbe  courts  bdow«    He  hoped^*^ 
in  the  discharge  of  a  dnty  so  anxious,  and  to  hiui-fx*^ 
sonally  most  painful,  he  should  not  be  supposed  to^ 
frJf  I'^^^'P^^'J^  '"^  •'^^•g*  ^^^  day  before  yesterfay,  hi- 
terposed  to  offer  an  objection  founded  upon  tbairt**^ 
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ItQOfa  The  opinion,  of  tke  jncl^a^  ««.  hcunderttood  itf 
cap6rm€d  tbe  validity  of  tbeobjeetioDai-origitiallj  talced 
OH' ft  precediiis:  day. by  hit  karoed  friend  the  Solicitor** 
G€iieral»  If^  however,  their  lordahi|is«tho«ght  that  tbe 
i^uiry  to  which  the  qoestioo  ao  objected  towas  pointed^ 
Wa»aa  in<|Qir^  that  ODght  to  be  pursaed)  he,  for  ooe,  would 
Di^  longer  object  to  it,  bal  rest  persaadedthat  its  result 
would  .be  to  the  credit  of  tbe  Milan  oomntissioQ.  Evea 
alib^agh  9l  prima  facie  oaae  ahould  be  made  out  againti 
the.parsoDa  eogaged  in  tbat  coDimiisioD,  their  lordshtpK, 
be,wa»  eute,  wooid  neserve  to  him  the  opportuoity  of 
rebuuJwig  hereafter  the  evidence  in  support  of  it.  Ac  ail 
e^eiUi  be-feit  conscious  that  he  had  tfaroagboot.  endear* 
I'oured  to  discharge  with  the  best  ability  he  possessed  a* 
moBt^ard^ottsaod  laoat  paioiuldutym    » 

/jTM  Jjord^Chamellar  inquired  of  tbe  QueeuV  c<^fMisel 
wiiether  bbey.had  any  thing  to  offer  m  reply  to- the  At^ 
tai9iiejr>-Gefieffal.    .  '  •* 

•  Mr.  Brattgham  said  he  ccKiId  ndt  undertake  toistate 
tH^t  jieyet  preeisely  andersiood  the  opinion  of  ihe^ielim- 
ed  jflflgee#  or  tbe^ffect  of  tbe  observattona  just  made  by> 
bi^.ioaroed  frieod..  ,^  •  ^  - 

jThc  Eerl  ofLiverffooi  thought  thai  afeiv  remarics mighty 
perbapti.  save  tbe  ttAic  of  their  kxrdshlpa.     He  was  oneof 
tl|fiM^>wlio  bad  agreed  at  tbe  Ci^nMncneemeiit  that  if  ibef 
weftt  out  of  ftbe  rules  observed  ie  th^  oourta  below,  as  to' 
the-feeoeption  ofevideooe^  febeywcwld  no  longer  haire  any^ 
diatioct  liqe  to  foUoWy .  aod  that. a  great  debt  of  uldoute  * 
icKM>Qirenience  woaid  be.  found  to  < attend  the  departure/ 
With  itsgard  to  the  iaqairy.  anggeated,  be  had  the  most 
fnxioofr  desire  fehat  it  shonld  proceed.    It  wasess^ntialljr  ' 
dnjSerent  from  that  in  wfaicb  evidence  was  offered  as  to  (&e 
condMctiof  no -unaoor edited  agent:  a  qualified  agency" 
wpa  hereadmitted^^tbe agency  of  Vimercati.     The  sub- 
stMlce  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  learned  judges  wfts^ 
ad^be'Coooeived  it^  thai  the  OKaroination  ought  not  to  be 
pura\ied ;  butvasi  tbe  Attorney*Geoer«i  waved  his  objec- 
tiooi  and  the  Hoose^  be  was  sarci  5i(ould  give  him  credit, 
aaih^y  woidd  give  credit  to  all  the  tounsel  at  the  bar,  for 
raifitng  DOiobjeeliiooa  which  they  did  not  at  the  time  coh^ 
fiderto  be  valid>  it  might  be  desirable  that  all  the  parties* 
aflfecled  byiitht  proposed  examina|iou^  so  far  as  it  bad 
hixh^t^.gOne,  abould  haveafull  opportunity. of  jtntifying 
tli^flftsplvea*      .  ,. 

.^^/.  C^Myi  obscrvedj  thot  It  aow  appeared '  tbat  the 
quf;i$tion  9Kk  whiph  so  . much  time  iand^driiberatioa  had 
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btew  ecMsnamd  was  a  question  wMA  'ought  to'  be  pot  to 
ikx  witfi^es.     ttetlfought  so  too,  but  jMA-iofr  tbe  reinoDi 
stated  by  tb«  R«ble  earl  (Livert)dol).     If  the  opmioo'of 
the  judgies' WHS  cteari  aixl  oiirht'to  g[Ovei^it  thdr  proeecd- 
ings  implieidy,  there  wa«  a  rule  laid  mw(fi  wht^^h  the  noble 
aud  teamed' lord  od  the  wooUack  bad  himself  {requeotly 
defiaited  m  the  course  of  tlie  preaeot  trial.     The  At* 
totnay-Genera)  ik>w  wafed  ati  objecrfon  which  be  bad 
before  most  strenuously  urged ;  but  tMs  waa  not  of  jcseif 
a  reason  suiBoient  to  induce  him- 1«  deviate  from-  aoy 
rule  whidh  their  lordships  bad   pfeviously   eetabKthed, 
Arooi  any  principle  of  iaw^  or  that  was  essential  tothe  ad* 
mioiatraiiou  of  junice.     Admitting -the  anxiety  o£  the 
noUeeari  (Livetpool)  to  brrng  this  part <rf  the  incfUtryto 
a  conclusion — an  anxiety  which  he  waft  sorry^httd^-iioiiAis- 
pjuyed ' itfseif  at?  en  earlier  period,  because-it^flfright  then 
baftesaved^  gi^at  deal  of  useless  disoq«Bi<m^^be*oMld 
Yiot  concur  with  htm  in  the  reasons  which  he^iM>w'  offmd 
iw  going'  into  if.    Whatever  w«s  the'  pfaieftft*^  of 'the 
courts  >elow^  he  w«s  now  more  than'ev^r*<5otiAniifed*ia 
IMe  opinion  ihut  the  question  ought  to  hn^  heen^iMmtd 
to  have  been  put  at  once  to  the  witnefets;    Thevleavned 
jadget  didn<ot  appear  to'  him  to  have  giveo*ii'very'Miiis* 
factory  explanation  of  the  points  refer redMo  them;    In 
their  elaborate  answer  they  gave  no  ^N^incl'si^at€^iieu«4is 
tor  what  was  the  pcactic^'M'  the  eotirts-  beibW^ihuU'de* 
acrifoed  the  matter  propounded  to  Iheffl*  a«  fali'^of  difB^ 
cahy  and  doubt.    It  was  not  nir^  an«^ei<^  ititieeiflly  but  an 
elabomte- argument,  qurtd  unnec^essavy  oa  thfe  oetittiton^ 
and  affording  no  light  on  the  getifer^l  subject.    H^  ex** 
pressed  his  feelings  as  they  arose  orft  of  a  eotisiderktiM 
of  the  general  subject;  and  he  Rltrsea4diUhUt*tlll<fe  w^i 
this  mat^n»i  defec^c  in  the  answer  of  those  *]einiMl'^per-» 
sons — that  it  stated  none  of  those  facfs  or  o^fbomitameft 
vrhleb  were  represented  as  likdy  to1nflueifee*the'detl^Q 
of  a  judge  when  pr^iding  at  a  trial.     h'WA^  repre^dled 
ou'their  authority  that  the  proposed  coiifse'bf  exittfhiH- 
thon  might,  on  some  occasions,  beall<>w^,  «ri%h  Ihe  Vie# 
of  e}icitiog  truth.     Whyi  thtn;  upon  atf  opififidn  M'litHef 
conlosive^  so  littli*-  distinct  as  to  the'-osttge-of  oflJrf 
courts— ^hy,  as  had  been  so  ably  ur^eti  thedaf  \itM^, 
in  the  powerful  and  inimitable  speecbof  a  ndbie  ftieud- 
behind  him  (the  £arl  of  Rosslyn),  were  flieV;  Md^t^^ 
cial  circumstances,  and  in  the  most  special  and'^lW 
ordinary  proceeding,  to  ti'xclade  evidence  so 'appM^ntly 
iasportant  f    He  thought  it  right  tosiate  his  view  of  this 
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^Ctf li#ii  {  bofi.  9t  :ibe  eaxoe  limf /,h»  ^Qitld  Ml  hm  feel 

!U<i  th»t,  for  ff€#8oiis,  wbeiber  good  or  bnd,  tb«re  was  aa 
oanimooii  opinion  that  the  examiilalioo  ought  to  hn 
•l^nliqaed*  fieoowp  thejithr^  mo¥<d  U\aL-iheey«k|tii- 
nalioo  skboDld  be  jresanied* 

..  Xi^  JLard^Ckanc^lor  »id,  be  felt  it  iDCUinb^oi  opoo 
hin  tQ  make  one  or  iwo  observaliqQs  Ofi  this  S4i))^ct« 
Wben  tbe  ^ikmiod  was  firtt  put  to  the  jmigf%  be  bad 
eade^Toured  to  call  their  atteotion  both  to  the  rales  of 
law  and  to  tb«  practice  of  the  courts   below*    ll  io- 
T#l»e4»  bowever,  tk,  point  perfipetly  new,  and  with  regard 
'^  to  wbicb  no  practice  eoaid  be  oited«    It  became^  there- 
.  iove,  Hr  poiot  of  nere  law>  and,  a«8ueb,  theJMdgaahad 
iwfiiid,  tbem^elves  uader  aa  obligati/Mi  of  stating  the 
groiHMla  Qtk  whioh  ibej  forancd  their  opinion.    An  to  bis 
own  departure  from  rules  previously  laid  down,  1^  oouki 
ast)ire  their  lordships  that  no  waver  of  the  Attornej- 
G^oeral  would  ioduce  him  to  dispense  with  any  objec- 
jUoOf  wh^  in  hia judgment  oagbt  ao  be  maintained*    .Btit 
:.it  appeared  to  h|m  that  the  ejcaoiinaiion  in  this  case 
sqtighily  if  pursuedj  lead  to  important  disclosures,  inti* 
OHUely  affecting  ihe  merits  of  Uie  ease*.    Their  lordships 
^were,at  liberty,  as  well  as  thejudgest  tooonsidef  what 
,  paryicniar  facta  or.  cirisumstanoes  might  let  in  evidence 
..of  tbia.descriptioo*    The  precedent  would  then  go  do 
fort^r,  and  could   never  be  quoted  ip  courts  of  law 
bq^eafterj,  except  aa  a  prooeediug  founded  on  the  pecu- 
liar^aDd  speciaJcircumstances  of  the  case.    This  was  the 
vijaw  which  he  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  bis  opi- 
nion he  would  alwaya  state  frankly,  through  good  report 
J  and  ^'vil  report,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  think  it  right  to 
f^oord  it  on  this  occasion* 

Lord  £rskifu  said  he  certainly  required  no  waver  of 

the  Attorpey-General  to  convince  him  that  the  evidence 

in  (question  ought  to  be  received.    It  ought  to  be.receiv* 

ed  ^a  the  ground  of  its  essential  importance  to  the  elu* 

cidation  of  the  truth.   The. answer  of  the  learned  judges 

did  not  amount  to  a  negative  of  his  proposition  :  it  ad- 

.mitted  that  general  evidence  migb.t  be  admissible,  and  it 

.  was  difficult  to  say  that  one  question  might  not  produce 

^cvidcmce  of  a  general  nature  as  well  as  another.    He 

contended,  therefore,  that  he  had  tbe  authority  of  the 

learned  judges  for  the  proposition  which  be  bad  at  first 

,  it^aLntniqed.    . 
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B^fffiglio  Offuiti  was  then  again  caHed  in^  add  fortber 
examined  by  Mr,  Wilde,  through  the  interpretatioo  of 
the  Marchese  di  Spineio* 

The  evidence  of  the  witness  on  Monday  last  was  rea^ 
over,  and  the  witness  was  asked, 

'You  have  stated  that  Vtmercati  told  you  to  bring  the  papmbQ> 
longing  to  her  Royal  Highness,  did  he  offer  yoa  any  indoceoieBt  to 
bring  those  papers? — He  told  me  that  he  w«uld  give  me ao  eaiplof- 
mem,  and  he  would  give  me  more  emolument  tlian  my  own  enolojer. 

Did  be  state  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  would  glYej^ra?-* 
In  the  police  of  Milan. 

Did  you  afterwards  possess  yourself  of  any  of  her  Royal  Higfa- 
neas's  papers,  aiid  take  them  to  Viniercati^ 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  this  as  a  leadii^ 
question,  and  the  counsel  were  informed  that  the  proper 
question  would  be,  whether  he  did  any  tiling  in  eoose- 
quence. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  in  consequence  ofyour  communicatioa  wifli 
Vimercati  with  anv  papers  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?-— On  (he  follow- 
ing day  I  brouglit  fnm  some. 

Did  Vimercati  sa^  any  tiling  to  you  as  to  the  time  at  which  yot 
were  to  go  to  his  offace  ^— He  told  me  to  call  in  the  evening. 

Did  be  mention  aoy  time  in  the  evening? — Aftersun-selting. 
.  Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  take  any  papers  of  Her  Boyii 
Hiehness  to  Vimercati  ? — I  did. 

For  how  long  a  period  were  you  in  the  hahit  of  taking  ber  Bo^al 
Highness's  papers  trom  Codanl,  her  solicitor,  and  carrying  them  Id 
Vimercati  ? 

I'he  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
question. 

Mr,  Wilde. — I  ask  for  how  long  a  time  the  witness  had 
been  accustomed  to  place  those  papers  in  tbe  hands  of 
Vimercati  i 

The  Solicitor^GeneraL'^Yoix  liave  asked  bow  long  be 
was  ^*  in  the  habit"  of  doing  so ;  that  I  appreheao,  is 
not  the  way  to  put  tbe  question. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take  papers  from  Codazzif  viA 
carry  them  to  vimercati  ?— 1  do  ncn  know  bow  many  times. 

Did  you  do  it  frequently  f — No. 

About  how  often  do^  you  believe  2**Seven  or  eight  tiroes  at  (be 
utmost. 

Did  Vimercati  know,  when  you  took  those  papers  to  him*  that  you 
were  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Codazzi  ? — He  knew  it  certainly. 

By  whose  desire,  or  at  whose  request,  did  you  TSike  thero  ?— Idonot 
knovr  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vimercati  about  yoiu-  taking  them  ^ 
•^He  told  me  to  bring  to  him  tlioae  papers  1  could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vimercati  lor  taking  thoic  pappi 
to  him  ?— Money, 

How  often  did  you  receive  money  firom  Vimercati  for  lakiogtoUa 
kcr  Royal  Higboeis's  paj^en  ?— Sij^  timti. 
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Were  yoo  Mtisfted  with  the  inooey  that  jou  got  from  Vimercati  ?«• 
I  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  any  one  that  you  did  not  get 
money  enough  ?  ^ 

The  Solicitor'General  objected  to  thiaqoestion  as  being 

too  general. 

Did  Yoa  ever  make  any  complaintft  to  Colonel  Brown  that  Vimer- 
eati  bad  not  paid  you  money  enough  for  taking  papers  from  your 
master  to  Vimercati  ?-— J  complained  once. 

What  did  Colonel  Brown  say  to  you  on  your  making  those  com- 
plaints?— He  told  me  he  was  a  friend  to  the  advocate  Vimercali,  and 
that  I  ought  not  to  doubt  that  he«  Vimercati,  would  perform  his 
promise. 

The  Sotickor-General. — The  true  interpretation  is — 
^  would  perform  what  he  had  promised.'' 

Old  you,  in  consequence  of  your  oommuuication  with  Colonel 
Brown,  make  any  further  application  to  Vimercati  for  any  mom 
money  ? — ^Colonel  Brown  told  me  to  call  again  on  the  following  day 
on  Advocate  Vimercati*  who  would  eive  me  something. 

Did  you  call  on  Vimercati?— I  dio.  «         ' 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  from  him  ? — I  did. 

Where  docs  Vimercati  live  at  Milan  ?«*He  lives  in  the  street  of  the 
Crucifisso. 

Did  he  live  at  the  same  place  at  the  time  you  took  the  paper  to 
him  ? — Not  the  first  time. 

Name  the  other  place  at  which  he  lived,  when  you  took  papers  to 
him  ? — ^The  first  time  he  was  living  in  the  street  Ruga  Bella»  and  then 
he  went  to  dwell  in  the  street  of  Crucifisso. 

Do  you  know  the  numherat  which  he  lived  in  Ruga  Bella? — ^It  was 
in  a  lane,  a  narrow  street. 

Where  did  Colonel  Brown  live  at  the  time  you  applied  to  him  ?— 
Below  the  bridge  of  the  Eastern  gate  (Porta  Orientate). 

Do  you  know  the  number  ?<^I  do  not. 

To  what  subject  did  the  papers  relate  which  you  took  to  Vimercati  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  parole  evidence  of 
.4he  contents  of  those  papers. 

Mr,  WUdfi  said>  that  he  bad  none  of  the  papers  to  pro- 
duce; they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  other  side. 

Do  you  know  whether  tho^e  papers  related  to  cliarges  made  against 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Milan? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  this  question. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  the  papers  you  took  to  Vimercati  re- 
lated ? — I  know  the  subject  of  some  of  them. 

.Slate  to  what  subject  those  related  of  which  you  knew  the  contents  ? 
^One  was  a  deposition  of  a  femme  de  chaifibre  (camerieru),  who 
had  been  sent  to  Vienna  together  with  Sacchi. 

To  what  subject  did  the  papers  relate  ? — ^They  were  letters. 

Were  there  any  examinations  of  witnesses }  —  Not  among  the 
Utters ;  they  were'  letters  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Baron  and 
4)Chers. 

What  other  papers  were  there  besides  the  letters ?— There  were 
•M>me  copies  of  the  advocate  Codazzi,  who  had  answered. 

Aoswcri  to  what  ?— The  answers  of  Codasa  to  Bergami. 

4  «  2 
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^^**  •Wwercali  say  any  thing  further,  as  to  the  empbyment  of 

U  ■tvttfa:^       ^ — ^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^  w^  ^  person  of  character,  be  told  mo 

»a»i^fcl^  *  JBar/  of  Lauderdale  was  of  opinion  that  this  an- 
^^»tm/bcff  «J!^^s  not  sufficiently  specific.  The  person  alladed  to 
«/,ioi  oocttrft}  l^A^^  b^Q  represented  as  a  man  of  low  character 

^londition. 
^  rmU  .L       en  did  you  first  disclose  to  Codazai  that  you  had  taken  tfaoM 
"^™/ '^«'«?»?— On  the  27th  of  July. 

peer. — In  what  year  ? — ^This  year. 
^iih  sOV9e^9  fFilde.'^Do  you  mean  the  year  1820?— Yes,  18^ 

^   ->  you  mean  to  say  this  was  the  first  time  you  told  Cod<i2zi  of  tbo 
r     Tkm^       #fistance  ? — It  was. 

v^lOOitMttu  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  the  number  of  Colonel 
iK  9imai  ■im't  house ;  describe  the  boose,  and  what  premises  are  about  it, 
fho  Btklkftfi^  ^  **  *  priiFate  house,  or  a  sbop,<i|r  what  ^— It  is  a  house.. 
thoif  t^nmi/^^^  ^y  business  carried  on  at  the  bouse,  any  goods  sold  there  I 

.      r      Tnere  is  a  shop  on  both  sides  of  the  door. 
?Mi  wjtimJlflat  sort  of  6hop»  what  goods  are  sold  In  the  shops  on  either 
^Lei  ibu  ^y*-On  the  left,  there  is  a  tailor's,  and  on  the  right,  a  dealer  io 
baster. 

/v^*  What  ^sinett  do^  Riganti  carry  on  ?— He  sells  tobacco  and  salt 

"'■^Wan  you  state  whether  there  are  any  shops  next  to  Riganti's  house  f 
'*/  objedKi  here  are, 

re/e  srmar.  What  are  they  I — I  do  not  know,  for  I  pass  seldom  that  way. 
t^n;  wtMt  €rci99«Mimined  by  the  ^iicstor- Genera/.— How  long  have  yea 
it/ iaU  m**^'f^  with  Codsuszi  ?-«A  year  and  a  half. 
hilk.9^1  ^^^^  yoo  acted  as  bis  clerk  all  that  time  ?-^AI ways. 

^  Down  to  the  present  lime  ?— Till  the  27tb  of  July. 

\Kn  xkai    Then,  on  the  S7tb  of  July,  Codazzi  turned  you  out  of  his  ser- 

2iaaii.i4i      ^^*  Wilde  objected  to  the  assomption  of  this  fact. 
u  k)  jwsift      ^'^  Codazzi  turn  you  out  of  his  service  on  the  27th  of  July  ?-^He 

did. 
r.etca,  fi'       Have  you  ever  been  in  his  employment  since } — No. 
, ;  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from  (he  27th  of  July  down  to  the  pre« 

hh&iii"    ^^^^  time,  you  have  never  been  in  the  employ  of  Codazzi? — ^I  oan 
^^   MMor  it  a  thousand  timet. 

'^^T^  With  whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  ?«— With  the  Cheva* 
^gko9     Iter  Vj|«ati. 

'icBkf  '  Did  you  come  over  alone  with  Vassali*  or  whom  else  ?*-There  was 
fl^is*       another  person. 

■gfi  r«^  Who  was  that  other  person  ? — A  certain  La^o  Maggiore. 

0X2'  After  you  had  Itrft  the  service  of  Codazzi,  did  you  enter  into  the 

service  of  the  Clievalier  Vassali  ?—  I  did  not. 
T  fgf  Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  as  a  servant  of  Vassal!  9— -I 

^it         did  not  eome  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 
^ff  Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  in  the  character  of  a  servant 

oi  Vassali  ?r-No,  because  he  had  a  servant  with  him. 
^f'  Did  you  never  represent  yourself,  on  any  occasion  to  be  a  servant 

of  Vassali? — No,  never. 
^  Did  Vassah  toever  represent  you  to  be  his  servant  in  your  presence  > 

f  —Never,  never. 

1^  The  Attorney-GeneraL — ^Tb«  interpreter  traaslated  it 
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service ;"  ''  empIoyineDt''  was  the  word  nwtd»  The 
wttaess  might  be  employed  without  being  a  servant. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  Vimercati  ^-^September  the  last  year. 

Can  yu  tell  U9  the  day  af  the  iiMmlli^— I  do  not  know  tlie  day. 

Can  yoQ  tell  us  about  the  time  of  the  months — ^TowardiUie  end* 
.   Did  you  know  Vioicfcati  before  i — I  did. 

Did  you  go  to  Vimercati  of  your  own  accord,  or  vihat  ledyoo  to  go 
to  him  }-*The  employer  with  whom  I  was  btfore  bad  some  money  dae 
lo  him. 

When  you  went  to  Vimercati's  in  the  month  of  September*  and 
towards  the  end  of  thst  mqpith*  did  yoo  go  of  your  own  accord,  or 
what  led  vou  to  go  there  ?•— There  was  a  person  who  urged  me  twice 
In  Ro,  aon  then  tnat  person  took  me  hhnielf  there. 

Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were  to  go  to  Vimercati  for  >-* 
He  told  me  that  I  ought  to  go,  because  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  amd 
I  should  be  made  a  gentleman  if  I  went. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be  made  a  gentleman  if  you  fsent  I 
<^*He  told  me  so  muchi  he  told  me  no  more ;  be  toM  me  that  be 
would  take  me. 

Did  you  know,  at  that  time,  that  Vimercati  was  employed  at  aH  in 
the  pmcesi  about  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princesi  of  Wajes  ?_  When 
I  went  I  knew  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  it  until  yon  s«w  Vimercati ; 
did  you  not  know  it  at  the  time  when  you  saw  this  person  d^— I 
knew  it. 

You  knew  it  vrtjen  you  saw  this  pmon  ? — What  peison  ? 

You  have  (old  us  that  you  saw  a  person  twice,  who  desifed  yon  to 
to  to  Vimercati ;  at  the  time  you  saw  that  person,  dt4  yoo  know  that 
vimercati  was  employed  in  the  process  about  her  Royal  Highneasl— > 
I  knew  it. 

Was  Codazriat  that  time  employed  for  her  Royal  Hidhneas?— fle 
was  not  employed  on  the  affairs  of  her  Boyal  Highness  iu England,  but 
fortheaiflaifs  that  her  Roval  Highness  liad  in  Italy. 

,Did  you  know  that  Cociacsi  was  in^iosscssion  ot  papers  belonging  to 
her  Royal  Highness? — I  had  them  in  my  own  writing*table. 

Did  you  not  then  immediately,  as  an  honest  man  commnnicite  to 
your  master  Codazsi,  that  yon  had  received  this  message  to  go  to  Vi* 
mercati  ?**!  did  not. 

Did  vou  nf)t  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  do  sn2 — ^I  (bonf^ttbat 
i^coukl  produce  no  prejudice,  no  mischief ;  that  I  could  do  no  harm. 

Do  yosM  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  hann  m 
delivering  over  to  Vimercati  papers  belonging  to  her  Rov^lHighaas: 
the  letters  and  other  documents  you  have  mentioned  ?— Documente  I 
did  not  give,  I  gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  cio  kam  in 
handing  over  letters  ot  her  Royal  Highness  to  Vimercati,  witbonttht 
consent  of  your  master  Codazxi  ? — Yes,  I  thought  to  do  no  harsa» 

Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  tell  your  ma>&ter  Codanai,  in  order 
that  he  might  judge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  itwcMild  do  harm  ?^— I 
did  not  w\\  him. 

Did  you  not  conceive  it  your  .duty  to  tell  him  I — I  believed  itsm 
nothing. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say,  that  you  did  not  think  it  m^s  your  doty 
to  communicate  this  to  your  master  ?~I  thought  it  vat  my  duty,  but 
in^lecM.it* 
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Hare  the  goodneis  U>  fell  us  who  this  pertoa  was  that  called  upon 
70U  twice,  in  the  manner  you  have«Jescrifai*d  ?-^I  do  not  know  the  per* 
ion;  if  I  knew  bim  I  would  tell. 

Where  did  you  see  him  the  first  time  ? — In  the  street  of  San  Vittore^ 
aear  die  theatre. 

Did  yoa  meet  him  by  accident  ?— By  accident ;  I  did  not  know  him, 
nor  do  1  know  bim ;  he  stopped  me. 

When  he  told  you  to  go  to  Vimercad,  you  being  the  senrant  of  Co« 
dazsiy  did  you  not  ask  him  what  his  name  was»  and  who  he  was } — 1 
a^ed  bim,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  know  it. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  the  second  time  ? — On  the  following 
doy. 

bid  yon  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day  ? — Yes»  in  tlie  same 
placCf  in  the  same  street. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day  f — Yes,  I  was  com* 
Ingfrom  the  office. 

Was  It  the  same  hour  the  second  day  i — ^The  same  hour. 

Did  be  repeat  the  same  question  to  you  the  second  time  7— He 
asked  roe  also,  whether  I  had  thought  upon  what  he  told  me  the  day 
Dcfore. 

What  did  you  tell  him  in  answer  to  that  f— That  I  bad  thought  upod 
It,  and  I  wouid  not  go. 

Dkl  you  meet  him  a  third  time  f — No,  I  went  then,  this  second 
time. 

After  telling  him  you  would  not  go,  you  in  point  of  fact  did  go  } — 
Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  his  name  the  second  time,  when  he  urfi:ed  you  so 
9iuch  to  go  ?*-He  would  not  tell  me  even  then  ;  I  asked  him. 
'    Did  you  go  alone,  or  did  you  go  with  him  ? — He  took  me  as  far  a^ 
his  dooK 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  at  any  time  since  ? — I  have  seen  htm 
l^poe,  but  I  could  not  see  him  clearly  in  the  face. 

Had  you  no  coriosity  to  know  who  he  was  f^-flow  could  I  know  itl 

Bad  you  nocurioiity  or  wish  to  know  who  he  was  ?— If  I  coulc)  have 
known  it,  certainly. 

Did  you  follow  him  for  that  purpose,  when  you  met  him  the  third 
time,  or  on  any  of  the  former  trmes? — ^On  the  second  time. 

Where  did  you  follow  him  to,  the  second  time  ? — As  far  as  the  door 
"of  Advocate  Vimercati  he  took  me,  and  then  he  went  away. 

Had  you  any  papers  in  your  pocket  at  that  time? — On  the  follow- 
iogday  I  brought  the  papers;  then  I  had  none. 

Did  you  ever  meet  this  man  by  accident  again?— I  did  meet  him, 
^ot  I  could  not  see  him  in  the  face. 

Only  once? — Only  once. 

Did  yon  speak  to  him  ?— 1  did  not  see  him  in  the  fa^e ;  I  could  not 
i^k  to  him. 

Waa  be  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  ? — Middle-aj^ed. 
'    Of  what  complexion,  light  or  dark  } — Black  hair. 

A  stout  roan,  or  how  ?«— A  little  stout. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?— -I  am  not  a  painter  to  draw  hh  picttire. 

How  was  he  dressed  ? — ^I  do  not  rememt>er,  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  by  tliat,  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  >ou  do  not  re^ 
Xneml>cr  ?— I  do  not  remember  how  he  was  drefied,  he  waa  in  a  coat, 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  colour  of  the  coat. 

Has  any  body  told  you  that  when  you  came  here  to  be  e?[amined  at 
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fbe  l»r»  jou  were  U>  be  catefitl  not  to  say  **  Nob  mi  leoordB?"*-! 
have  bcaru  it  said  about  tb«  ^own ;  and  I  bs^ve  asked  wbat  vaa  Uus  Nob 
nt  recordo. 

Has  not  Cbe^alier  VasBali  told  you  to  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  say  Nun  mi  recordo?— No;  he  lold  me  nothing ;  nobody  has toU 
me  any  thing. 

Has  nobody  .toid  you  that  you  ought  to  be  careful,  to  say  ather 
"  Non  mi  sovvieoe/*  or  "  Nod  so  T^I  kaow  it  by  nysei^  .wilhRot 
bein^  told  by  any  body. 

Did  Vtoiercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  the  napers  you  delivered  Ifaf 
£nt  tin^e  ?-»He  g;ave  jne  three  double  gold  Napoleons,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  were  for  me  to  take  chocolaie.' 

When  was  it  that  you  carried  the  seconfl  parcel  eC  papers  to  VuBeiw 
cat?? — After  the  month  of  September. 

Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  haw  long  it  was  after  the  first  parcel 
was  delivered,  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel? — Three  or  flMir 
days. 

What  did  Vimercati  pay  you  for  the  second  parcel? — Four  single 
Napoleons. 

Did  you  go  the  second  time  in  consequence  of  being  sent  {oCf  oi 
vhat  led  you  to  go  ? — I  went  by  mj  own  accord. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  third  parcel?— In  the  moolh  of  October. 

About  wbat  time  in  the  m^nth  of  October  ? — I  an  notable  to  secol- 
lect  the  day  ;  I  know  it  was  in  the  month  of  October. 

Was  it  in  the  beginning;  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  Oi:ti>ber? 
•~In  the  month  of  October;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in 
the  begioniogy  the  middle,  or  the  end ;  I  know  it  was  in  the  nooith  of 
October. 

Did  you  get  paid  for  the  third  parcel  ?— He  paid  me  ai  anolheK^wie. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  fourth  parcel  ? — I  carried  bim 
far  as  the  Utter  end  of  November. 

When  was  it  you  carried  him  papers  the  fourth  time? — I  do  not 
member  whether  it  was  in  the  month  of  October  Qr  November. 

Did  you  carry  many  papers  ?— Some  letters. 

Having  carried  those  papers  from  time  to  time  diu-ing  this  lony  pe^ 
riod,  and  having  been  paid  by  Vimercati,  did  you  ever  commamcate 
the  circumstance  to  your  master? — 1  never  said  any  thing  |o  Codani. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  month 
of  July  in  the  following  year,  Codazzi  never  spoke  about  those  papas 
to  you? — Never. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss  any  of  those  papers  ? — No. 

Did  he  never  ask  for  them  upon  any  occasion  ? — No. 

You  have  said  that  those  papers  were  left  in  your  charge  and  ai»» 
tody,  were  you  a  confidential  clerk  of  Codazai  ?— Confidential  clerk. 

Being  the  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi,  did  you  not  think  you  were  -, 
acting  a  most  infismous  part  in  selling  his  letters  to  the  advocate  Vinier> 
cati  ? — Not  at  the  beginning. 

As  the  beginning  was  in  the  latter  end  of  September  1819,  bow  km§ 
was  it  before  the  light  broke  in  upon  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  questioa. 

The  Solicitor-Genctalj-^ml  iofer  thatj  as  be  baa  said  be 
did  not  think  his  conduct  infanoious  at  the  begiDnioff, 
lie  must  have  thought  it  infamous  at  some  later  perioa. 

3ir.  Dcnnuin.'^tot  the  sake  of  regolarity^  And  for  the 
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sate  of  followiDg  the  ekaraple  of  my  learned  friend, 
who  often  objected  to  similar  questions^  I  object  to  the 
qoestioD,  becaose  it  assumes  toat  some  light  did  break 
ia  vpoa  the  witoesa*!  miad. 

TAe  Soliciior^Gencral^^^l  take  a  different  course. 

You  bsTe  stated*  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  iBOrt  iofambus ;  when  was  it  yoq  did  first  dtscoveri  if  you  ever  ilid 
discover,  that  this  conduct  was  oioit  base  and  infamous  ?— About  the 
bcjrtnning  of  this  year. 

Was  it  a  discovery  of  your  own,  about  the  commencement  of  tha 
present  year*  that  your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  or  were  you 
toid  it  by  any  other  person  ?— "There  are  many  who  act  basely  and  in- 
iamouslTi  but  then  afterwards  they  repent*  and  so  have  I. 

You  having  discovered,  at  (he  comnieoccmeut  of  the  present  year, 
that  this  oonotict  was  base  and  infamous,  did  you  not  think  it  vour 
duty  to  cooimuoicate  it  to  Codazzi  ?— I  thought  it  better  to  be  sflent. 

•  Having  not  onfy  discovered  that  the  conduct  was  base  and  infamousj 
but  having  already  sworn  that  you  repented  of  it,  did  you  not  think 
that  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  as  the  fruit  of  that  repentance,  was  to 
communicate  it  to  Codazzi,  fn  order  that  the  evil  mignt  be  repaired  ? 
'-^I  could  not  foresee  all  these  things. 

*  You  have  told  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  (he  year  it  was  that  you 
repcotedj  when  was  it  that  you  carried  the  last  parcel  of  papers  to  Vi* 
meteti  >— 1  do  not  reqjember  whether  It  was  in  the  end  of  November 
or  in  the  beginnhig  of  December. 

'  Is  iiti»  be  understood  that  you  never  carried  any  papers  after  the 
end  of  November,  or  the  beginninaof  December,  to  Vimercati  ? — 
Before  1  swear,  allow  me  to  thmk  a  litlle  ;  in  the  month  pf  July,  when 
1  went  to  ask  about  the  name  of  the  person  who  bad  called  at  my  house, 
be  asked  me  about  the  list  of  the  persons  who  came  in  favour  of  her 
Roral  Highness,  and  I  gave  him  the  list. 

Did  you  eaH  on  Vimercati  in  the  mouth  of  July  last  7-^Ycs,  to  tell 
him  that  tius  person  had  called. 

Was  that  Clie  same  person  whom  you  had  before  met  by  accident  In 
the  Street,  that  called  upon  you  ? — No,  the  first  person  I  did  not  know  ; 
'IfUt  the  person  who  catne  in  the  month  of  July  was  Riganli. 

Did  you  give  any  papers  at  tliat  time  ?— I  gave  him  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  going  to  sef  out. 

Was  that  by  the  desire  of  Signor  Codazzi  ?^No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  thdtthat  was  a  list  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to 
set  out  on  behalf  of  her  Royal  H  ighness  .'—They  were  not  all  wit- 
nesses, 1  did  not  aive  the  list  of  all  the  witnesses. 

How  many  of  the  witnesses  did  it  contain  ? 

Mr.  Dcnman  said  that  his  learned  frieod  was  now  ex- 
amioioj;  as  to  the  contents  of  a  writing,  which  writing 
was  proved  by  himself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Vimercati. 
He  aubmitted  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  pro* 
ducmg  the  writing. 

]%f  Soliciior'tiiuerat  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
tipoQ  that  point. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  coiiiraunicate  to  Ca- 
21  that  you  had  giveo  this  list  ?^rdid  not  tell  this. 
Defence.']  4/ 
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Having  repeiite4  of  what  you  bad  4oa«  u  early  a*  (kt  b^Uuiiog  M 

th«  year,  you  afterwarik  in  July  delivered  to  Vimercati  a  list  of  the  wit- 
oesses  comios on  behalf  of  the  Queen? — ^Tbey  were  five  or  six^  I 
wrote  them,  1  gave  their  oaoacB  myself. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  that  last  intdligence? — No,  I 
gave  him  this  list  to  fiad  out  who  was  the  persoa  who  kad  called  atmj 
house,  this  Rigaoti, 

Did  Riganti  pay  you  any  thing  for  this  list  i — ^I  did  not  give  the  list 
to  Riganti,  but  to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

How  long  was  it  aCter  you  had  delivered  this  list  to  the  advocate 
Vimercati,  that  your  master  Codaaai  knew  of  it  ?«— On  the  same  day 
that  I  told  it  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  on  that  same  day  I  gave  thtf 
list  to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

With  the  cxce(>tioa  of  this  list  of  which  you  have  now  made  men- 
tion, did  you  deliver  any  other  papers  to  the  advocate  Vimercati  aHer 
tiie  month  of  December,  ia  the  year  1819^— No,  cxcej^  the  list  in 
.the  month  of  July.  . 

Will  vou  swear  that  positively  at  this  momenta — I  will  swear  It  a 
thousand  times. 

Did  you  after  that  offer  any  papers  to  Vlroerc^i  2—1  never  called  on 
Vimercati  till  Easter,  whet)  Colonel  Brown  sent  me. 

You  have  told  us  that  Vioiercati  paid  yoM  for  those  papers,  did  TI- 
mercati  pay  you  for  those  papers  ait  the  tune  whtn  the  pape^  wer^  de<* 
livered  ? — He  did  in  the  begmning,  not  afterwards. 

When  was  it  that  Vimercati  made  you  the  last  pay  meat  ^—Wbea 
Colonel  Brown  sent  me,  towards  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

How  loog  before  that  period,  the  end  of  March,  was  it  that  you  re- 
ceived any  money  from  Vimercati  ? — ^The  end  of  November. 

So  that  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  you  ae^ec 
received  any  money  from  Vimercati? — Nothing. 

Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  it,,  and  will  you  swear  It} — I  will  swear  it 
a  hundred  timas. 

What  was  the  sum  you  last  received  from  Vimercati  ai  the  end  of 
March  ?— Fifty-two  Ilvres  and  a  half  of  Milan. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  was  at  the  ,e|ul  of  March  ?-*-!  am.    • 

Did  you  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  stale  that  you  had  received  money 
from  Vmiercati  for  papers,  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year?— 
No,  I  never  took  anv  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  took  any  thing  io  the  moDtb  of 
Februaryi  but  whether  you  have  never  stated  that  you  tookaay  in 
the  month  of  February  ? — ^I  have  not  said  it,  and  I  never  called  ;  for 
from  the  beginning  of  Decen)I>er  till  the  end  of  March,  I  never 
called. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  it  ? — Yes,  I  swear  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  in  any  way  so  represented  it? 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  the  questiou,  aniess  it  was 
atated  that  the  question  did  not  refer  td  a  statement  in 
writing. 

Did  you  not  call  on  Colonel  Brown  with  a  bundle  of  papen  ?— I  had 
two  or  three  letters  to  make  myself  known. 

Did  you  not,  when  you  called  on  Colonel  Br^wn,  ask  him  wb^her 
he  was  not  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  Highness? — I  knew  it. 

Did  you  not  introduce  yourself  to  Colonel' Brown  by  taking  a  bun- 
dle oflcilcis  from  your  pocket,,  and  asking  Colonel  Brown,  whether  he 
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ttas  not  one  of  the  cofnmMoBen  appointed  to  tnmiire  info  the  con- 
duct of  her  Rojal  Highneit?— I  called,  and  I  took  out  two  or  three 
letters. 

Did  you  not  deliver  those  letters  to  Colonel  Brown,  saying.  "Are 
Tou  not  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  Highness?*' — ^I  showed  him  the  letter  to  make  my- 
aelf  known,  ana  I  complained  of  the  advocate  VimercttI,  who/  after 
banring  seduced  me,  had  paid  me  little. 

Having  stated  that,  upon  taking  these  letters  out  of  your  pocket, 
<Jid  you  not  ask  Colonel  Bro^n,  whether  be  was  one  of  the  commis- 
•ion  ers  employed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness? 
•^Yes,  Tasked  htm  so;  but  I  knew  it. 

Did  not  Colonel  Brown  ask  you  what  your  name  was,  and  who 
yoQ  were? — ^I  made  mvself  known,  by  telling  him  that  I  was  the  con- 
tidenttal  clerk  of  the  advocate  Codazei. 

'  Did  you  tdl  Colonvt  Brown,  that  yoo  were  the  confidential  clerk  of 
Codaszi,  when  you  lirst  went  into  the  room  ? — At  the  first  1  asked 
bim,  whether  he  was  Colonel  Brown,  for  I  knew  him  not. 

After  you  had  asked  hinu  whether  he  was  Colonel  Brown,  did  not 
Colonel  Brown  ask  you  who  you  were?— He  answered  me  yes;  he 
did  not  ask  me  who  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  ask  tou  who  you  were, 
and  that  vou  did  not  refose  to  tell  hira  ?•— He  did  not  ask  me  who  I 


but Itold  him  of  myself. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  ask  you  wito  you  were, 
and  that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell ;  upon  wh'rch  Colonel  Brown  shut 
die  door,  and  sald»  you  should  not  leave  the  room  without  informing 
him  (Colonel  Brown)  who  yoo  were?— I  swear  ihis  not  to  be  true. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Colonel  Brown,  cHd  vou  not  say, 
you  were  clerk  to  tne  advocate  Codazai,  and  did  not  Colonel  Brown 
then  give  you  back  instantly  the  hvo  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him, 
and  tell  you  he  thought  you  a  most  infamous  scoundrel,  and  thai  you 
would  end  by  being  banged  ?-^e  will  be  hanged,  not  I,  for  I  have 
Dot  said  80, 

.  Mr.  Cohen  stated  that  he  concorrecl  in  this  being  the 
answer  the  wilneas  gave^  but  Earl  Grey  wished  the  ques- 
tion to  be  repeated. 

fn  answer  to>a  question  ptft  bv  Colonel  Brown,  did  you  not  aay  yon 
were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Coda2zi,  and  dkl  not  Colonel  Brown  then 
give  you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him,  and 
tell  you  he  thought  you  were  a  most  iofomous  scoundrel,  and  that  you 
would  end  by  being' hanged  ? — I  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  true ;'  he 
gave  me  the  letters,  but  ne  said  no  more;  nay,  be  shut  the  door  of 
the  room  in  order  that  we  should  not  be  heard,  and  he  told  me  to  speak 
not  so  loud,  because  I  complamed  of  the  advocate  Vimercatl;  and 
he  told  me  to  call  the  next  day  on  the  advocate  Vimercatl ;  from 
whom  he  would  cause  me  to  receive  two  hundred  francs ;  this  is  what 
be  told  me,  nothing  else,  and  that  the  advocate  Vimercati  is  a  person 
^  character,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  promise. 

Did  he  not,  when  he  shut  the  door,  say  you  should  not  go  out  of 
the  room  until  you  told  him  who  you  were  ? — He  is  a  liar  if  he  sa^so. 

Do  you  moan  to  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  say  8o?--Yes, 
I  swear  it ;  he  told  what  I  have  just  said. 

Did  not  Colonel  Brown  say  you  were  a  most  infamous  fellow  at  thai 
meeting ;«— I  have  repeated  it  many  times,  he  did  not  say  so. 
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IMd  be  liot  Bsy  7M  wooU  tni  hj  bring  famgcd  I^HeMtcr  ^tddl- 

me  so.  ^*      .  .    .  « 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?— Nothing  at  ail.  for  I  bad  btes. 
sedoced  by  lhetn»  and  they  are  more  infamous  than  I  ain. 

Did  you  call  on  Colonel  Brown  more  than  once?— ->I  called  Am- 
fint  time  in  the  aiorninc«  he  wu  net  al  bone,  ibcn  after  4iM<f  I 
called  and  \  found  bini.  I  have  been  twice.  .... 

Did  you  see  him  more  than  met  2— AAertMrds  I  aaw  bin  mm^, 
tinges  through  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  tee  bim  'more  than  once  at  bb  own  bouse  ?-— At  hk- 
bouse  only  once. 

When  >Aa:)  (hat  once  that  you  saw  bim  at  bis  own  bouse? — About 
the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

.What  were. the  papers  which  you  carried  lo  Coloocl  Brown  at  \Sa» 
time  ?— Two  or  three  letters. 

When  >a«  called  on  Yimercati  the  first  time,  did  you  tell  Viratf- 
cati  who  you  were?— -He  knew  me. 

Di<i  not  VimiTcati  a)tk  you  who  you  were,  and  did  yoo  net  revise 
to  tell  ? — He  did  not  ask  rne,  becauf^  he  knew  me  immediately,  aud 
because  a  penon  whom  I  did  not  know  took  me  as  far  as  to  his  door^ 

You  mean  to  swear  that  Vmierc<iii  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were» 
and  that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him  who  you  were  the  bnt  time  ? 
— Yes,  1  sweat  it  is  Aot  tnie. 

Did  you  not  live  at  that  time  upon  the. terrace  of  the  Porta  Tom  I 
—No,  I  lived  then  at  Conlraila  Larga.  . 

Is  that  the  place  where  Codaazi  lives  ? — No«  where  I  live. 

Did  you  ever  live  at  the  Terragio  di  Porta  Tosa  ?^At  present  I 
live  on  the  Terragio  of  Porta  Tosa. 

Wlien  did  you  first  go  te  live  there  ?-«0a  the  29th  of  ScfAember  of 
last  year. 

Hate  you. lived  there  from  that  time  to  the  present ?-^Yes. 

Having  stated  that  for  two  or  Uuee  months  you  did  not  know  it 
was  infamous  to  betray  tbe  conscience  of  your  master,  doyeucoit* 
sider  it  infamous  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  llvTt  which  is  untrue? 

.Mr^  Dcmman,  before  tbia  queati«n  wm-  aoiwereclf 
wished  to  be  referrt^l  to  any  psrri  •f  the  wifeoeM'a  evi^ 
dence  in  which  he  had  said  that  for  two  or  three 
months  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  iofamooB  to  betrny 
his  master. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  tbe  evidence  of 
the  witness  :-«• 

*'  You  Rave  stated  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  most  infamous ;  when  was  it  you  did  first  discover,  if  you  ercr 
did  discover,  that  this  conduct  was  most  base  and  infamous  ?*-About 
the  beginning  of  this  year." 

Mr,  Dtnman  objected  to  the  questioo,  as  not  being  a 

correct  recital  of  the  evidence  of  the  witn^sa^  but  merely 

as  the  inference  of  his  learned  friend.  ' 

The  Soliciior-Ginerul  woold  alter  tbe  qtiestionj  sod 

ask  the  witness^ 

Whether,  having  discovered  in  the  month  of  Jannary,  at  last,  that 
U  ^W9  infamoiM  to  betray  his  n^aster,  be  thought  it  infamous  to  say  oa 
oatU  that  which  Wits  iH)t  true } 


Jtfn  HenmlmxAfeciBA  to  this  <fileMaoii  Bliat>niltetAiAe 
ground ;  for  the  witness  bad  not  said  be  had  discovered' 
in  January  th^t  it  was  infamous  to  betray  hU  master. 

The  hord'Chanccllor  said  tbe  question  ought  cer* 
tainljT' ta.be  pat  in  iht.  terms  of  tbe  witoas's  former 

answer. 

'lliVtnf  di^roveiiMl  fbr  the  firsf  fittie  in  tlie  month  of  Jamisry  that 
your  coiraDct  was  base  and  infamous,  do  y#ti  consfdef  H  fnfamoos  to' 
isnr,  on  your  oath,  that  which  W  iintnie  ? — 'Vo  swear  th«»  tfufh  h  just, 
itjiat  is  tnie  I  swear,  and  what  I  have  stated  1  am  ready  to  swear  to. 

Dfd  yon  comnranicate  those  facts  tO'Codazzi  of  your  own  motion! 
-**T  told  him  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Upon  your  tetltng  him  r.n  the  5Tth  of  July  those  facts,  do  you  raeaa 
to  swear  inat  your  master  im  mediately  dismissed  you  ?— Yes. 

"Whom  have  you  been  living  with  since,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  ? — ^I  am  in  trade. 

What  trade  ^-^I  buy  and  sell  woollen  cloth  for  dresses. 
Did  you  ever  carry  on  that  business  before  ?— Yes. 
Do  you  swear  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  retutliing  into  the 
service  of  Codazzi  after  this  business  is  over  ?*^I  swear  it,  because  I 
am  fn  trade." 
Who  brought  you  orer  here  ? — Chevalier  Vassal!. 
What  are  yoo  to  haVe  for  coming  here  ^ — ^I  will  rtCcjfe  nothing;  I 
eame  here  to  remedy  the  evil  I  had  committed,  and  to  tell  the  troth. 

You  mesfi'to  sircar  that  is  the  only  reason  of  your  comi 015  here,  apd 
that  you  do  not  expect  any  reward  from  any  person  ?<•— I  sw.ear  it ;  tliat 
being  able  to  return  quick  home. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  nobody  made  you  a  pi'omtse  of  any 
thing  for  coming  here  ? — I  swear  It ;  they  have  promised  me  nothing. 
And  that  it  is  enth^ly  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil  you 
have  occasioned  that  you  have  come  here;  do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  ^^I 60. 
And  no  other  mottte  whatever?— Nothing  else. 
•Have  yoo  YM  iiny  communication  with  CodaM  since  you  have 
beeii<tQrnedt»ot  of  bis  service  I — No,  because  I  went  into  the  country* 
.  Did.Codaazi  never  ftead  for  you  I — Never. 
'  Is  Codazzt  still  employed  by  ner  Royal  Highness^— I  do  not  know^ 
*You  mean  to  swear,  that  yau  have  neither  seen  nor  bad  any  com- 
inuAication  with  Codazzi  since  the  month  of  July  ? — I  swear  it  a  hun- 
dred thouskMd  limeft: 
Wliere  do  you  carry  on  yonr  trade  ? — I  carry  it  on  at  home. 
Where  is  that  ?— in  Porta  Tosa, 
Is  that  iu  Milan  j-^ln  Milan. 
.  How&r  from  Codaazi's?-*-Mucb  diiteiice.  «     • 

What  do  you  mean  by  much  distance^  is  it  a  mile }— Oh  yes,  flsor^ 
tbana  mile.  . 

Have  you  lived  7n  Milan  from  the  month  of  July  down  to  tbe  lime 
of  your  coming  here? — I  akays  live  at  Milan,  but  from  the  month  of 
July  I  have  been  a  fiw  dayi  in  tlie  country. 
.  Whereabout  in  tbe  country  ?  •*Oa  the  ftetritory  of  LodU 

Except  those  few  days,  have  you  been  in  Milan  ever  since  tbe 
month  of  July? — ^Ycs. 

*  You  mean  to  swear*  that  though -j^u  have  been  in  Milan  during 
tbe  whole  of  (bat  time,  Cedazsi  \m  not  called  upon  you  or  teco  you  } 
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A-l  htYesccnhlm';  I  hif«  bowed  to  Mm,  tnd  nodiing  die;  iMf  f 
kive  not  *Poke»  to  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?-*On  the  Corso  of  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

How  long  was  Ibtt  i^Ur  yoa  left  bis  service  in  July  ^— About  a 
noatfa. 

*  Was  Codaisi  still  coacemed  for  her  Boyal  Higboess  when  jou  left 
his  service  in  July  ? — He  was. 

Do  yon  mean  to  swear,  that  (hoogjh  Codazzi  met  yoo  in  Milan,  he 
dad  not  speak  to  you  upon  any  subject  at  all  ?— 4  swear  it  ao  bandred 
tbousaad  timasL 

Wece  you  not  examined  at  Milan  before  yo«  came  here  ?-*Tfaey 
have  asked  me  very  few  things. 

Wliy  was  it  they  examined  you  ? — ^Because  I  had  put  in  writing  my 
depositiooy  and  given  it  to  Codaaxi  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Were  you  axaaained  by  Codaxai  on  the  27th  of  July  }«-l»  by  my 
own  accord,  told  him  the  whole  story. 

And  Codaasi  took  it  down  in  writing  ? — ^I  wrote  it  with  my  own 
band. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  after  you  bad  done  thaft^  Codazzi  turned 
you  out  of  bi&  service } — ^I  do. 

Did  not  Codazzi  at  that  time  tell  you,  "  you  must  go  out  of  my  setw 
vice  now,  and  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  again,  for  H  will  not  do 
for  you  to  be  in  my  service  till  the  process  is  over  T' — No,  because  in 
the  office  of  Codazzi  I  got  nothing,  and  I  by  my  trade  gain. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  Codazzi  in  order  that  you  might  ^n  by 
your  trade,  or  were  you  turned  out  of  the  office? — ^He  aeot  me 
away. 

Did  you  know  on  the  27th  of  July  that  you  should  gab  any  thing  by 
y.our  tjade  ? — Yes. 

.    Why  ^—Because  I  was  stDl  carrying  on  the  trade  whilst  I  was  in  the 
office  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

How  came  you,  carrying  on  trade,  and  getting  money  by  it«  to  go 
into  the  office  of  Codazzi,  and  remain  there  for  a  year,  where  you  saj 
you  ffot  nothing  ?--It  was  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  write  well 

^i\\  you  swear  new  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into 
the  service  of  Codazzi } — I  have  no  expectation,  I  have  no  iiope»  be- 
cause  lam  in  trade,  and  it  suits  me  belter. 

fi e-examined  by  Mr.  IFilde, — How  old  are  you? — ^Twenty-two 
years  old. 

You  have  been  atked  whether  Colonel  Brown  toldyou  you  were 
an  infamous  fellow ;  was  it  after  your  interview  with  Colonel  Brown 
that  you  received  money  from  Vimeruati  ?— On  the  following  day. 

Bow  much  in  the  whole  did  you  receive  from  Vimcrcati  ?-^Betwcen 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  francs. 

The  witDCss  waa  directed  to  withdraw,  aod  Filivpo 
PomiwM  again  called  in,  and  further  examiDed  foy  Mr, 
Tindal,  throogh  the  interpretatioa  of  the  Marchcse  di 
Spineto* 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Riganti  P^^l  do. 
Do  you  know  whether  his  name  is  Filippo  ? — I  do,  bis  name  is 
Filippo. 
Where  does  he  live  ?— -On  the  bank  of  Porta  Ttcincse. 


What  is  he  by  trade?*— He  sells  tobacco,  salt,  liquors,  braB<fy« 
Do  you  recollect  bis  calling  on  you  at  any  time  ?•— He  did  n< 
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VfHHi  me  ;  but  when  I  went  into  his  aliop,  b«  alwayt  }«d  someUubg  U 
«iy  to  me. 

Did  he  never  make  you  an  offer } 

The  Jitorney-General  submitted,  whether,  as  the  evi- 
dence stood,  It  was  competent  for  the  counsel  against 
the  bill  to  go  into  evidence  of  offers  by  Riganti,  leaving 
it  to  the  House  to  determine  whether  tbejr  thought  it  fit 
to^  proceed  to  bear  such  evidence. 

The  Lord'Chancetlor  thought  that,  after  what  the  last 
witness  had  said  as  to  what  had  passed  between  him- 
seJf,  Vimerca[rti,.and  Riganti,  this  question  might  be 
aaked. 

Some  objection  still  appearing,  the  question  was  with- 
drawn. 

# 

Mr,  2¥nia/.— Upon  that  occasion,  what  did  RigantI  do?-^Iwent 
o  buy  salt,  tol^acco,  or  something ;  and  he  told  me,  for  he  knew  1  be- 
onged  to  the  Barona,  "  Pomi,  have  you  ever  seen  those  jokes 
(schcnij  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ?  now  is  the  time  to  come 
forward,  to  ^gaio  something,  to  become  a  man/' 

Did  he  say  9ny  thing  more  upon  that  occasion  ? — He  tb!d  me  this; 
and  I  answered  him,  *'  No,  I  have  seen  no  scherzi ;"  and  he  replied^ 
*'  Oh,  have  you  not  seen  Bergami  put  the  Princess  on  the  back  of  .thic 
'donkey,  and  put  his  hands  under  her  petticoats?" 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that? — Yes,  I  t^ld  him  that  this  was  a 
perfect  falsehood,  for,  instead  of  th^t,  he  paid  her  ail  possible  respect 
and  decency  which  was  due  lo  that  great  personage. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  ?— Yes,  at  other  times,  whenever  I  Went  to 
lib  shop ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  nerer  more  to  go  to  his  shop,  for  he 
annoyed  me  so  much.  ^ 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attcmty-Gmettd, — You  are  understood  to 
Bty,  that  Riganti  never  called  upon  you,  but  that  this  conversation 
look  place  u hen  you  went  to  Riganti's  shop  ;  is  that  so? — ^Yes,  itk 
positively  so ;  I  can  swear  it. 

Wh«n  was  it  that  this  conversation  took  place  ? — ^When  I  went  to 
buy  something,  either  tobacco  or  salt,  or  something. 

Can  you  tell  the  time,  how  long  ago  it  was } — ^f  do  not  know  pre* 
ciselVf  it  happened  the  last  jfear ;  I  do  not  know  the  time  precisely. 
'  About  what  time  in  the  last  year? — He  said  so  many  times,  and 
whenever  I  went  to  his  &hop  he  always  said  such  annoyances  ;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  wage  war  till  death  ;  that 
he  would  be  against  her  till  death  ;  and  then  there  were  other  persons 
present,  ihere  were  five  or  six  persons  present. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  the  names  of  the  persons,  or  tuvr  of  them, 
that  were  present  when  this  conversation  took  place?— •!  could  nanft 
Antonio  Birraghi  who  was  present ;  I  remember  he  was  present, 
'the  others  I  cannot  tell ;  I  know  them,  but  I  do  not  know  their 
names. 

Who  is  Antonio  Birraghi  ?-^He  is  a  man  who  always  firequented  the 
thop» 

Where  does  he  live  ?— Tn  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  know  he  lives  in  Milan ; 
be  is  a  niao  of  that  description,  I  koov  his  name. 
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Can  srov  tell  vKtl  \»  ki^ do  iki4 kMPV  nhfOm  hchmfim^ 
in  the  police^  for  whether  he  is  employed  somewhere  elsc»  1 4m  Ml 
knov  precisely. 

Aoi^pio  Bii;r9ghl  he^d  this  conrersttion  as  well  as  you  2— Bf  did 
not  speak  to  me  directiy,  he  spoke  to  all  in  general,  to  all  thoae  «|m 
were  present,  an<jl  this  conversatioo  be  had  not  with  me  only. 

This  con  venation  was  generally  with  thepersomi  in  hit  sfaiop?— Ye^ 
with  whomsoever  was  presents 

You  say  you  ktiow  some  of  tlie  other  persons*  cannot  you  reipiepibir 
the  n^es  ^f  some  of  the  o|her  persons  besid^  Antonio  fiirrii^^  }— 
Tt  is  impossible,  for  those  names  cannot  be  recollected,  unless  I  hMl 
known  that  Uits  aflklr  should  happen :  then  I  should  bate  paid  noie 
attantion,  and  that  woriild  have  jiiove  fixed  them  ki  my  mioa# 

This  sort  of  cooveriBation  you  state,  took  place  frequently,  wlitff 
you  went  to  Kiganti's  shop? — ^Yes*  aboul  four  or  fife  times,  aslnid; 
when  I  heard  those  annoyances,  so  as  I  have  said,  I  was  obliged  nol  to 
go  any  noore  to  his  shop  to  buy  salt  or  tobacco,  or  any  thip^eke. 

Did  you  go  there  to  buy  those  things  for  younetf,  ae  were  Ibejr 
for  the  people  at  the  Barona? — ^Fer  ny  own  use,  because  I  wanted 
them. 

WasBirraght  present  more  than  ooce,  or  only  «n  one€iecariosf--l 
cannot  tell ;  he  frequented  the  sliop;  he  might  have  bean  there  or  be 
might  not  hare  been  tbtre ;  for  that  ooce  1  remeqiber  that  ha  was 
present. 

Is  what  yott  have  stated  all  thai  passed  en  those  occaMont ;  did  yon 
yourself  say  any  thing  more  than  what  Tov  have  stated;— I  caniair 
nothing  more ;  I  aatd  that  against  that  bay  1  can  say  nothing forifce  m 
a  just  woman,  and  she  is  a  charitable  woman. 

Examimd  by  Ac  Lorik. 

The  Earl  qf  lauderdaU.-^^ttt  you  yourself  present  at  the  balla  at 
the  Baronatf — Yes,  I  told  it  the  other  day  that  I  was-  preaenJU 

Were  your  daughters  there  ?v^No,  because  I  hpd  not  daughters.. 

How  came  you  to  lay,  the  other  dav,  the  sum  that  they  gave  wf*4 
iivre  to  my  wife  and  haU  a  livre  for  eacn  of  my  children,  <uugMett  ^4. 
I  said  Figit  and  Figlie,  because  my  eldest  son  is  nine  years  and  Ibeiatbcfi 
are  under  that  age ;  I  have  daughters,  but  they  an:  babies  voder  nina 
years  of  age. 

•    Thci  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Antonio  Mioni  was  then  called  in,  and  having  been 
aworn>  was  examined  bj  jfr.  fViHiamij  through  the  in- 
terpretatioii  of  the  Marchess  di  Spineto. 

From  what  place  do  you  come  ?-"From  Venice. 

What  business  do  you  follow  there  i — Before  1  was  employed  in  the 
police ;  now  I  am  the  manager  of  a  theatre. 

At  Venice  ?— -At  Venice,  wherever  I  meet  with  opportunity. 

Do  you  know  ^  person  of  the  name  of  Paolo  ^apcla  ?*-^  do. 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  manager  of  a  thealre. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  that  man  in  the  mo^th  of  tf  arch  in  the 
year  1818? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  theatre  at  Venice  with  tb^t  Zaocbi  in 
hat  year? — lu  the  theatre  of  San  Luca. 

In  what  month  ?— In  iUc  month  of  November. 
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At  that  time  60  jom  remember  Zaocia  receiviog  «nv  number  of 
lKtefs»  one  or  iifore?-^He  received  two  letters  atobce. 

Did  70a  observe  whether  Ziocki  opened  those  letten  or  Dot?^I 
uw  him  open  them*  and  emotion  or  surprise  after  he  bad  read  them. 
.  Did  you  observe  that  he  exhibited  emotion  or  surprise  when  km 
iread  those  letters  ?"Yes,  it  is  very  trpe. 

After  that^  did  yon  and  Zanchi  go  tosether  from  Venice  to  Milan  t 
*— We  set  out  froin  Venice  and  went  to  Milan. 

How  soon  after  the  receipt  of  those  Ictteni^-Fire  or  six  daysj  ct 
leVen  days,  thereabouts. 

•  'How  did  you  go^  by  what  conveyance? — By  a  diligence  led  by 
Doria. 

• '  When  jOQ  arrived  at  the  place  fom  whence  the  diligence  set  oat, 

was  there  any  mon^  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  Zancfa  ?«-On  tlw 

foltowing  day  that  2ancla  had  received  his  tetters,  we  went  together  to 

Ihe  place  of  the  dHi^oice,  f  saw  Zancla  receive  15  golden  NapoJeom. 

When  yon  had  arrived  at  Milanrde  you  remember  going  wUh  Zancla 

i0  a  house  in  the  Porta  Orieiitale  ?•— 1  ritmember  that  we  went  to  tht 

Porta  Orientale,  to  look  for  the  numtyer  060. 

'  Do  yott  remember  the  adjoining  boustaon  either  side,  can  you  de^ 

Vribe  tbem  by  the  trades  carried  on  by  the  peoplci  or  in  any  otfaet 

■manner  ?-— Before  nnching  the  door  el  06O,  there  is  a  tailor's  shop. 

•  Is  that  an  adjoining  howse  on  ^tbe  oik  side  i*^Y9i. 

i  Dm  you  at  all-  recoHect  what  laithe  4ksoriplloo  of  the  house  on  tba 
other  side  ? — I  have  paid  no  attention  to  that ;  only  I  paid  attention  M 

tte  taUoc's  ibop^  because  Ihere  we  inquired  after  the  number  of  the 

^loor. 

^'  Did  Zaeeia  go  Iptotlat  houae,  No.  660  »-«.He  went  in* 

•  Dkl  you  go  up  or  remain' bek>w)—i  lemained  ^beksiw^ 

How  long  did  Zaodaremainvaway.? — About  a  ijoarter  of  an  hour* 

8 id  you  wait  for  Zancla  till  be  came  down  ? — Yes, 
hi  you  and  21ancla  go  together  to  the  inn  after  you  bad  called 
ftere  ?— We  did.     " 

WKife  you  remained  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla 
to  any  other  house  ?-^Tb  the  house  of  Vimtrcati. 
'    Do  yciu  kOeak  of  Vimcrcati  the  lawyer  or  advocate  ? — I  do. 
"  "Whit' is  the  street,  do  you  remember  ?— The  street  Ruga  Bella.. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Zancla  go  up  stairs  i — Zancla  went  into  the 
house  and  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  halfj  but  this  happened  on 
Ihe  foUowbig  day. 
.  Did  y.ou  remain  below  duriog  the  time?— Yies. 

At  the  end  of  the  dme  you  have  qiepliooed,  did' ^ancla  join  you 
again  ?— Yes^  and  there  was  another  man  in  company. 

After  that  did  vou  and  Zancla  go  again  to  any  other  houat  ?«~To  the 
bouse  of  Major  Brown. 
^  Do  you  say  that  it  was  Major  Brown  ? — Major  Brown. 

Do  you  know  a  Colonel  Brown,  as  well  as  a  Major  Brown ;  do. 
you  know  two  persons  of  that  name  ?•— No,  I  know  one  alone  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  major  or  a  colonel,  I  have  not  seen  his  brevet. 

Do  you  know  the  person  you  call  Major  Brown  ? — 1  saw  him  yn 
tbe  following  day  on  the  Corso  de'Serri,  where  he  met  Zancla  ai^d 
Aowed  to  him^  and  Zancla  told  me  he  was  Major  Brown. 

Did  you  a(  that  time  observe  whether  Zancla  and  the  major  or  the 
Lionel  spoke  to  each  other?— ^They  did  not  speak  to  each  other. 

Did  they  move  to  each  other? — ^Tbey  bowed  toeacih  oth|r;  aikcl 
fach  went  their  own  way. 
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'What  was  the  street  in  which  Major  Brown  lived  ?— Alt  tfae  Ports 
Orientale. 

Was  the  house  of  wbidi  you  are  apeakiog,  to  which  you  w«Dt  v^ob 
tliis  occasion  witli  Zancla*  No.  660,  Porta  Ori«iitalc  ? — ^Ye*,  it  waa. 

Upon  thh  latter  occasion  that  has  been  spoken  of,  did  ZaocU  go  up 
stairs? — On  the  evening  when  we  arrWed  do  you  m«an? 

On  the  last  occasion  tb^  has  been  spoken  of  ^-^  Yei,  be  wenl  up 
Itairs. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs  with  bim  ^ — >I  remained  below. 

How  long  did  Zancla  remain  above  ? — A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When^be  came  down  again,  did  you  see  wh^bcr  he  had  any  tinog 
with  him? — He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recotiectioni  how  maey 
Napoleons  might  there  have  been? — He  told  me 6d;  but  aft 
tbem,  I  beiieve  there  must  have  been  as  many. 

Did  they  in  fact  appear  as  many  as  that'?— They  appeared  lo  te 
i^lly  80. 

Do  you  mean  80  pieces,  or  40  double  Napoleensi—* Etgfaly  denblr 
Napoleons. 

what  -did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

The  JttomeyGcneral  objected  to  this  queslion^  aii4 
said  that  at  present  there  was  noi  the  sligbiest  preteocQ 
for  lysking  the  Hoose  to  admit  evidence  so  irregoiar  as 
the  conversation,  whatever  it  might  be,  between  Zanclit 
and  the  witness  of  what  passed  netween  the  former  aD4 
the  person  with  whom  he  had  been.  As  the  ca«e  oovf 
stood,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  thatZtoda 
was  either  the  agent  of  Colonel  Brown  or  Viniercati. 

Mr.  Williams  contended,  thatinpoint  of  law  the  que^ 
tion  was  perfectly  admissible.  The  evidence  ioj  whicii 
hje  called  fell  within  tl)e  ordinary  rule  of  declacatioa^ 
accompanviog  the  act,  bet  he  did  not  mean  to  rest  on  tbat^ 

The  SoHcitor-General  deified  that  they  came  within  aay 
such  rule. 

Mr.  tfilliams  renewed  his  argument,  and  coatenderf 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  put.  ^^uppose  tbeivitaeaa 
were  to  say  that  he  was  told  to  make  depositioos  aigaiast 
the  Queen,  whether  true  or  not,  and  to  receive  for  tbeoi 
valuable  considerations;  suppose  this  should  appear  to  be 
the  declaration  made  by  Zancia  to  the  witness— 

The  Jttomei/'General  here  interrupted  Mr.  Williaoa% 
and  objected  to  his  learned  friend's  arguing  on  any  soch 
declaration,  which^  in  this  stage  of  the  proceediogy  was. 
perfectly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  fVilHams  said,  in  reply,  that  the  judgea,  in  deln 
vering  their  opinion  this  day,  had  said  that  on  a  tridi 
for  a  conspiracy  it  was  competent  for  the  party  to  begia 
et  whatever  end  of  that  conspiracy  they  thaugiU  pro^r. 
The  usual  practice^  they  said,  was  to  iuigjkA  m'A  evid^K^t 
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^t  a  geaer&I  natorei  showing  the  existence  of  the  conspi<^ 
t9cyf  and  then  to  adduce  the  details^  bringing  it  home  to 
indtTiduals.  His  object  now  was  to  show  that  an  opinion 
pre?ailed  in  Italy^  that  if  witnesses  came  forward  against 
^he  Queen,  whether  right  or  wrong  was  their  testimony, 
tbey  would  be  profitably  rewarded.  He  had  here  shown 
that  one  witness  had  received  a  letter,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  gone  to  Colonel  Brown,  and  that  whea  he 
came  down  from  that  penon  he  had  a  handful  of  money^ 
:irliich  be  showed  to  the  witness,  who  is  now  ready  to 
prove  the  fact*.  This  was  only  a  step  in  the  cause,  it  was 
troe ;  but  how  else  but  by  steps  were  they  to  uuravel  the 
conspiracy?  How  else  was  he  to  prove  it,  except  by 
abowiog  {be  parts  of  which  it  consisted  i 

Mr»  T/nd^/  followed  on  the  same  side.  An  agency 
was  to  be  proved  in  several  ways,  both  by  direct  proof, 
and  by  refn^reoce.  It  was  in  a  variety  of  instances  only 
to  be  proved  by  the  latter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  charge 
of  bribery  was  brought  against  a  candidate  at  an  electioUi 
bow  rarely  in  the  first  instance  could  evidence  be  oblaip* 
ed  direBtly  to  affect  the  agent?  The  only  way  to  ascer^ 
M'q  (be  fact  was  to  trace  his  aoaduct  by  bis  acts,  to  find 
oat  the  ifidividual  by  it,  and  then  trace  the  bribe  to  the 
party  giving  it;  that  was  the  course  they  were  taking 
Aere.  Tbey  saw  a  person  go  from  Venice  to  Milan,  who 
fosnd  a  larger  sum  than  the  wants  of  the  journey  de- 
manded waiting  for  hiqn  at  the  diligence-office.  The 
flioine&t  be  arrrves  at  Milan  he  calls  on  Colonel  Brown ; 
he  then  goes  to  Vimercati,  returns  again  to  Brown,  and 
oo  coming  down  stairs  shows  to  his  friend  the  handful  of 
Napoleons,  producing  them  as  the  sum  he  was  to  get  for 
his  evidence.  If  this  was  not  bribery,  he  was  at  aloss  to 
Jmow  what  bribery  was.  Was  it  not  to  be  inferred  from 
Jttbfltantive  facts,  wbtch  clearly  showed  the  existence  of 
conspiracy.  From  separate  facts,  like  that  he  had  stated, 
the  case  of  bribery  was  to  b^  made  out..  In  the  case  of 
the  King  v»  Stone^  evidence  of  a  letter  was  admitted — a 
letter  not  written  by  Stone,  nor  was  there  any  proof  be 
bad  ever  seen  it ;  bat  it  was  still  admitted,  because,  as 
there  were  aeveral  conoeroed  in  one  common  design,  it 
ivai  held  that  the  letter  was  evidence  against  all.  Their 
lordships  were,  be  contended,  bound  to  admit  the  ques- 
tion to  be  pat  to  this  witness. 

The  Attmmf^General,  in  reply,  entreated  the  House 
$0  pabse  befoiw  jt  admitted  this  evidence,  and  see  the 
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imporUiice  of  adheriog  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  ]a\r;  irbicfr 
wat  fatal*  to  the  admissibility  of  this  qaestioti.  They  bad 
now  btard  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  admit  at 
evidence  in  this  cause  the  prevalent  reports  which  might 
bave  been  circulated  in  Italy,  because  it  was  possible 
they  might  have  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  th#' 
witnesses.  The  House  mi^ht  now  clearly  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  other  side  wished  evidence  to  be  received, 
Ho  man  could  in  future  be  safe  if  it  were  allowed ;  and 
it  was  his  (the  Attorney-Generars)  duty  to  object  to  if, 
when  the  object  was  tb  substantiate  so  fou^,  so  heinotis,  a 
crime.  It  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
that  they  had  not  yet  laid  even  the  foundation  for  thia 
apecies  of  testimony,  and  they  claimed  credit  for  con* 
necting  it  with  the  case  hereafter.  But  persons  were  to 
"be  presumed  innocent  rather  than  guilty,  and  the  House 
was  bound  so  to  consider  Vimereati  and  Colonel  Brown 
until,  by  distinct  legal  evidence,  and  not  by  vagtie  deda^ 
fation^  they  were  shown  ti>  be  otherwise.  Why,  at  ail 
events,  did  not  his  learned  friends  call  Zancfa?  Hft 
agency  must  be  proved  before  bis  declarations  could  aAe<^ 
jany  of  the  parties,  and  that  agency  could  be  eistabh^ed 
only  by  acts,  and  those  acts  must  be  adopted  by  the 
principal.  Here  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  proved 'btit 
the  declaration  of  Zancla,  in  order  to  show  that  he  Waa 
the  agent  of  Colonel  Brown  and  Vimereati.  If  the  Hooat 
let  in  this  evidence,  they  miist  go  still  farther-^it  must 
receive  all  the  prevalent  rumours  and  opinions  existing  At 
the  time  in  Italy,  because  by  possibility  they  might  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  wrtness  at  the  bar. 
If  this  had  been  an  indictment,  it  wOuld  have  heen  tiic 
duty  of  counsel  to  take  the  objection,  and  in  this  pro* 
ceeding  it  was  no  less  his  duty  to  do  so  because  a  fittsein^ 
pressioD  might  be  produced — the  statement  of  vrfaatcodd 
be  proved  might  go  forth  to  the  world  with  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  actual  evidence.  Colonel  Brown  and 
Vimereati  ought  not  to  be  convicted  upon'mere  SDsptcioa 
end  inference.  What  the  witness  had  already  stated 
amotmted  to  nothing.  He  most  earnestly  entreated  their 
lordships,  before  they  decided  to  receive  rheevidence^ 
and  thereby  to  deviate  so  widely  from  all  the  established 
roles  of  evidence,  to  consider  that  the  inquiry  in  that 
case  must  be  interminable;  it  had  been  avowed  by  tha 
counsel  for  the  Queen  that  they  should  bring  forward 
testimony  to  all  the  rumours  acid  apeculations  afloat  m 
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ltely>  and  if  tbey  were  allowed  to  go  to  tbtt  ettent  there 
was  DO  safety  io  futore  for  the  life,-  cbirracter,  and  pro* 
perty  of  any  man.  A  floodgate  woald  be  opened  to  ce»* 
tiinony  sucb  as  had  never  been  brought  forward  in  any 
case  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  hypothesis  w«s» 
tbai  at  some  time  or  other  Zaocla  would  be  cooneoted 
wixb  the  supposed  parties  to  this  conspiracy ;  but  the 
accQsed  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  conoezion 
should  be  established  in  the  first  instance.  The  objeo^ 
tioQ  he  bad  urged  was  not  merely  technical^  it  went  to 
ihe  very  foundations  of  truth  and  justice,  and  depended 
upon  rules  of  law  that  to  this  day  had  been  held  saered^ 
,  Mr.  Brougham  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  I'epiy,  ht 
#nly  wished  to  explain. 

Ti^Jtlorneif-GetferaL — I  objecti  my  lords^  to  tbiaesb* 
plaoation* 

.    JtfK  Brougham.-'l  only  beg  to  say  that  we  do  not 
aOack  Colonel  Brown*  (Order,  order.) 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said  that  three  grounds  had  beett 
fK{(ed  for  receiving  this  evidence:«—lat.  That  testimony 
anigbt  be  given  of  general  impressions  abroad ;  bat  this 
•was  ibe  first  time  his  lordship  had  ever  heard  of  iiacli 
^cestimtony  being  offered.    Secondly,  it  was  asserted  th«t 
agency  bad  been  established.     He  could  not  coooeive 
^1^  what  ground  the  declarations  of  Zancia,  when  h^ 
'^BMM  dowQ  Stairs  to  the  witness,  could  be  admitted  at 
•the  proof  of  what  had  passed  op  stairs.     If  this  were  to 
]>e.  proved,  at  all  events  it  most  be  proved  by  Zancia 
^bimself,  nnless  the  rule  that  the  best  evidence  that  coukl 
be  obtained  should  be  adduced  were  completely  reversed. 
The  third  point  urged  was,  that  this  might  in  the  resalt 
ftiirn  pQt  to  be  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  ;  but  here  again 
l)is.  lordship,  knew  of  no  case  where  such  bad  been  al- 
lowed, and  where  it  was  not  required  that  the  party  prch* 
diuciog  the  evidence  should  connect  it  more  rmmediately 
with  tbe  charge.    For  these  reasons  he  thought  tbat 
the.  objection  urged  by  the  Attorney-General  ought  -to 
prevail.  « 

Lord  Ertkinc  entertained  >some  considerable  doubts 
upon  the  subject.  He  agreed  that  this  question-  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  if  the  objection  had  been  taken  on  an 
indictment;  and  he  admitted  also  that  before  svch  evi- 
dence could  be  entered  upon,  counsel  ought  lo  enplain 
iu  object,  and  to  state  what  he  ititended  to  attempt  by 
tbe  production  of  the  witness.    If  tbe  proof  foiled,  no 


party  voold  be  aflSected  by  it.  It  was  Hsked  if  thit  were 
a  coonected  chain  of  tenimooy  i  It  might  be  so,  bat 
as  yet  the  House  only  saw  one  of  the  links  which  here- 
after miffhi  be  connected^  and  closely  connected  whli 
Colonel  Brown  and  Vimercaii.  The  question  here  was, 
whether  the  declaration  and  explanation  on  the  part  of 
conosel  had  been  sofffci^nt  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
decision  of  the  judge8<r  His  lordship  then  referred  at 
Bome  length,. and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  what  had 
occurred  on  tha  trial  of  Hardy,  in  1794:  he  mentioned 
▼arf^vs  dreaaMtances  connected  with  that  proceeding, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Attorney-General  of  that  day, 
the  Lord-Chancellor  of  this,  had  been  allowed  to  state 
what  be  should  be  able  to  prove  against  the  conspira*- 
ters)  add  then  to  proceed  to  the  jwoof  of  it  step  by  step, 
without,  in  every  instance,  showing  the  precise  con- 
liexioti  of  the  evidence  with  tbe'parties  aecused.  .  It  had 
turned  out  that  the  pi^aseeutors  could  not  connect  the 
links,  at  least  so  the  jury  foiind,  and  a  verdict  of  acquit* 
tal  was  the  consequence.  The  Attorney-Geoeral  bad 
to*day  complained  that  on  such  evidence  aathat  offered, 
a  false  impression  mieht  go  forth  to  the  public  to  the 
»  yrejildioa  of  Colotie)  Brown  and  Vimercati ;  but  wfaeti 
laen  were  on  trial  for  their  lives  no  such  objection  waa 
allowed ;  the  evidence  was  allowed  to  weigh  what  it  was 
^orlh  for  the  time,  and  if  it  w^re  not  brought  home 
to  the  party,  a  verdict  in  his  favour  was  the  conse- 
iquenee.  His  lordship  did  not  see  why  a  diflferent  rule 
oiraht  to  prevail  in  this  case*  If  a  conspiracy  existed  to 
^defame  and  degrade  the  Qaeen,  before  it  was  proved, 
aonie  opening  ought  to  be  made  at  the  bar,  and  the 
iquestion,  as  he  had  observed,  in  this  case,  was,  whether 
the  explanation  that  had  been  given  feii  vrithi6  the  opt* 
Bion  given  by  the  judges. 

The  Lord'Chancelli^  observed,  that  in  his  Tiew  this 
point  required  much  consideration,  though  he  was  quite 
aatfsfied,  if  his  nobje  and  learned  friend  looked  again  at 
the  case  to  whiclube  had  referred,  he  would  entertain 
iMre  doubt  than  he  had  expressed.  The  effect  of  the 
csases  of  Hardy^  Stone,  and  others,  had  been  collected 
ih  Mr.  Phillips's  work  on  evidence,  which  did  the 
leafrned  author  so  ikiach  credit,  where  it  was  distinctly 
laid  down,  that  the  separate  declarations  of  conspirators 
rendered  the  whole  responsible ;  but  then  they  must  6rst 
be  shown  to  be  ootispfrators,  and  their  declarations  most 


be  proved  accordiog  lo  the  regular  foruM  oflaw*  Hardy'a 

trial  had  occarred  so  long  ago,  that  ttntil  be  refreshed 

his  memorv  regarding  it  last  night,  he  (ike  lovd^Cban* 

cellor)  had  forgotten  nearly  all  the  cir^^umsiaaces,  ex« 

cepiing  that  h^  made  a  very  tedious  speech,  vhiob  very 

nearly  killed  himself  and  quite,  sickened  bis  hearers* 

JHaving  referred  to  it,  however,  he  found  'that  the  post-* 

tioQ  taken  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erakine^ 

was  by  no  means  borne  out.    If  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  wero 

both   proved  to  be  parties  to  a  conspiracy,  then  £.  K» 

Alight  be  examined  as  to  the  declarations  of  C*  D.,  which 

srould  also  affect  A,  B.,  biu  the  testimony  of  £^.F«  coulA 

not  be  received  until  C.  D.  was  shown  to  be  eonnected 

with  the  couspiracy.  Here,  if  Colomsl  Brown.and  Zancia 

were  proved  to  be  conspirators,  the  last  witness  might 

give  evidence  of  the  declarations  cf  21aQcla,  bat  not 

antil  Zancia  were  proved  to  be  connected  with  Coloael 

Brown*    His  lordship  here  examined  a  part  of  the  evi» 

xlence  on  the  point  of  conspiracy  in  Hardy'j  trial,  re«> 

ferring  particularly  to  ceruin  letters  from  Martin  t9 

Margaroty  and  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jasiice  Boiler* 

Here  there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  Zancia  witb 

Colonel  Brown,  thoagh  Riganti   and  Vimtrcati  stood 

upon  different  ^round^.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  bia 

lordship  felt  satisfied  that  the  question  proposed  coold 

not  be  put  to  the  witness. 

LoruErskine  added,  that  what  the  noble  and  leafaed 
lord  had  selected  from  Hardy's  trial  had  no  refereaee  ia 
thepart  to  which  be  (Lord  Erskine)  had  alluded. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  begged  pardon  for  interpoaing'C 
but  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  if  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  would  take  an  opportnaity  of  again  reading  the 
arguments  in  that  case, 

liiord  Erskine  replied,  that  he  remembered  all  the 
main  features  of  the  case  as  well  as  if  they  had  occarred 
yesterday.  The  question  was,  whether  what  was  now 
offered  to  be  proved  might  not  hereafter  be  shown  to  be 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence,  showing  that  a  conspiracy 
had  existed  ttp  suborn  witnesses  against  ihe  Queen.  In 
Hardy's  trial.  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^yre  had  allowed  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  forward  evidence  of  partico* 
lar  facts,  on  the  faith  that  they  would  afterwards  be 
combined  and  united  into  a  series.  He  (Lord  Erskine) 
did  not  mean  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  upon  this  pointy 
but  h^  thoaght  the  same  iiberty>onghlgaw  wJoe  allowed 
to  the  counsel  for  the  C^oeen, 


The  Lord^Ckancellor  bad  oo.objectioD  to  tbe  opioion 
of  the  judges  being  taken  on  the  sabject,  and  Lord 
Erskine  expressed  his  assent. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  the  House  might  remember 
that  he  was  qot  allowed  to  open  the  natore  of  the  eri* 
dence  upon  this  point, 

"   Lord  ErsktM  observed,  that  counsel  ought  not  only  to 
be  permitted  to  open  it»  but  were  required  to  open  it* 

The  Lord'Cktmcellor,  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  judges  who  sat  near  him,  said,  that  though  it 
might  not  be  regular,  he  was  authorized  to  saj  thai  the 
judges  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  ooght  not 
so  be  received. 

\     Lord  Redesdalc,  in  a  few  words,,  expressed  bis  coivp 
^cnrreoce. 

^  Earl  Grey  felt  disposed  to  agree  in  the  opinion  gtvea 
by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and  upon  the  three  grounds 
ihat  be  had  stated.  General  reports,  he  thought,  ought 
not  to  be  proved,  and  the  agency  of  Zancla  was  not  suf- 
ficiently established.  As  to  the  third  point,  whether  it 
was  proof  of  a  general  conspiracy,  he  felt  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  Zancla  was  in  no  way  shown  lo  be  coonected 
with  Colonel  Brown,  nor  could  evidence  of  bis  declara-» 
tioa  be  admitted.  If  Zascla  were  not  connected,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  House  should  hear  from  a  third  per- 
son what  Zancla  had  told  him,,  in  order  to  affect  Colonel 
Brown.  Such  being  bis  opinion,  be  did  not  tbink  any 
reference  to  the  judges  necessary* 

Mr.  jBroiigAafli.*-will  your  lordships  allow  me  to 
state — 

The  Lord'^Chaneellor.'^The  House,  I  dare  say,  will 
have  no  objection  to  allow  you  to  state  what  von  wisit 
lo»morrow,  but  it  is  now  4  o'clock* — ^Adjouroed« 
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